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an  instance  of  a  girl  of  tender  age  placed  in  unusual  dr- 
cuQistances. 
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daughters,  but  he  will  not  hear  of  them.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cester has,  hkewise,  a  grown-up  girl,  who  is  marriageable,  and 
well  pleased  would  he  be  if  his  royal  nephew  would  choose 
Ler  j  but  the  king  says  '  she  i*  too  nearly  related,  being  his 
cousin-german/  King  Richard's  thoughts  are  so  bent  on  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  he  will  not  hear  of  any 
other :  it  causes  great  wonder  in  this  country  that  he  should 
be  so  eager  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  adversary,  and  he 
is  not  the  better  beloved  for  it.  King  Richard  has  been  ti)ld 
*  that  the  lady  was  by  far  too  young,  and  that  even  in  five 
or  six  years  she  would  not  be  the  proper  age  for  a  wife.'  lie 
replied  pleasantly, '  that  every  day  woiUd  remedy  the  deficiency 
of  age,  and  her  youth  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  preferring 
her,  because  he  should  educate  her  and  bring  her  up  to  his  own 
mind,  and  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Enghsh;  and 
that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  young  enough  to  wait  for  her.'" 

Froissart  was  staying  at  Eltham-palace  when  the  parhament 
met  to  debate  the  marriage  in  the  beautiful  gotliic  hall.' 
While  they  were  walking  on  the  terrace,  sir  Richard  Sturry^ 
one  of  the  kuig^s  household,  gave  him  tliis  iiilbrmation : — 
"  The  king  made  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  speak  of  the 
business  of  his  marriage.  In  the  debate  it  was  agreed  that 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  aud  the  eai-l- 
marshal,  with  twenty  knights  and  forty  squires  of  honour^ 
shoidd  wait  on  the  king  of  France,^  and  propose  a  treaty  of 

*  Tlie  re'^nH  fnc^n  r  ♦lie  late  princess  Sopliiu  Matilda  led  to  the  recent 
cestoration  of  tliis  noble  relic. 

*  The  Sunday  atler  the  departure  of  the  embassy,  Richard  II.  was  at  leisure 
to  receive  the  presentation-copy  of  the  poesies  prepared  for  him  by  sir  John 
Proiflsart.  **  I  presented  it  to  him  in  his  chamber,  for  1  had  it  witli  me,  and 
laid  it  on  bis  bed."  From  this  pa«jage  it  would  a])pear  that  the  king  received 
htm  before  be  bad  risen.  "  He  took  it,  and  looked  iulo  it  with  much  ])lea«;ure. 
B«  imf^t  to  bave  been  pleMed,  for  it  was  luuidsomely  written  aud  iilumiiuaej 
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whose  principal  error  was  attention  to  his  own  private  feelings 
in  preference  to  the  public  good,  considered,  that  by  the  time 
this  httle  princess  grew  up,  the  lapse  of  years  would  have 
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mellowed  his  grief  for  the  loved  aad  lost  Anne  of  Bohemia  s 
he  could  not  divorce  his  heart  £rom  the  memory  of  his  late 
queen  sufficiently  to  give  her  a  successor  nearer  his  own  age. 

Isabella  of  Valois   was    the   daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France  and  Isabeau  of  Bavaria, — that  queen  of  iSrance  after- 
wards so  notorious  for  her  wickedness ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  her  httle  daughter,  queen  Isa- 
beau was  only  distinguished  for  great  beauty  and  luxurious 
taste  in  diess  and  festivals.     Charles  VI.  had  already  experi- 
enced two  or  three  agonizing  attacks  of  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  which  had  yielded,  however,  to  medical  skill,  and  he  was 
at  this  time  a  magnificent,  prosperous,  and  popular  sovereign. 
Isabella,  the  eldest  child  of  this  royal  pair,  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  Louvre-palace,  at  Paris,   1387,  November  9th.      She 
was  the  fairest  of  a  numerous  and  lovely  family,  the  females 
of  which  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  lavished  on  them  by 
the  hand  of  nature.     The  queen  of  France  was  the  daughter 
of  ia  German  prince  and  an  ItaUan  princess ;  she  was  renowned 
for  the  splendour  of  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  the  clearness  and 
brightness  of  her  complexion, — charms  which  were  transmitted 
to  her  daughters  in  no  common  degree.     Isabella  had  three 
brothers  (who  were  successively  dauphins)  and  four  sisters, — 
Joanna,  duchess  of  Bretagne;  Marie,  a  nun;   Michelle,  the 
first  duchess  of  Philip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy;  and  Katherime 
the  Fair,  the  queen  of  Heniy  V.  of  England.     These  royal 
ladies  inherited  their  father's  guodness  without  his  malady, 
and  their  mother's  beauty  without  her  vices.     The  princess 
Isabella  was  precocious  in  intellect  and  stature,  and  was  every 
way  worthy  of  fulfilling  a  queenly  destiny.     Unlike  her  sis- 
ters, Michelle  and  Katheriue,  who  were  cruelly  neglected  in 
their  infant  years,  she  was  the  darling  of  her  parents  and 
of  the  court  of  France.     Isabella  is  no  mute  on  the  biogra- 
phical page :  the  words  she  uttered  have  been  chronicled,  and 
though  so  young,  both  as  the  wife  and  widow  of  an  Enghsh 
king,  research  will  show  that  her  actions  were  of  some  his- 
torical importance.     The  life  of  Richard's  last  consort  is  a 
curious  portion  of  the  biography  of  our  queens  of  Englanc^ 
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M  an  instance  ct  a  girl  of  tender  age  placed  in  unusual  dr- 
cumstances. 

"  The  king,*'  says  sir  John  de  Grailly,  (a  courtly  informant 
oi  Froifisart^)  "  is  advised  to  marry  again^  and  has  had 
researches  made  every  where,  but  in  vain^  for  a  suitable  lady. 
He  has  been  told  that  the  king  of  Navarre  has  sisters  and 
daughters^  but  he  will  not  hear  of  them.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cester has^  Ukewise^  a  grown-up  girl^  who  is  marriageable,  aud 
well  pleased  woidd  he  be  if  his  royal  nephew  would  cluK>se 
her  j  but  the  king  says  '  she  i&  too  nearly  related,  being  his 
cousin-german/  King  Bichard^s  thoughts  are  so  bent  on  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  Prance,  he  will  not  hear  of  any 
other ;  it  causes  great  wonder  in  this  country  that  he  should 
be  so  eager  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  adversary,  and  he 
is  not  the  better  beloved  for  it.  King  Richard  has  been  told 
*  that  the  lady  was  by  far  too  young,  and  that  even  in  five 
or  six  years  she  would  not  be  the  proper  age  for  a  wife.'  lie 
replied  pleasantly, '  that  every  day  would  remedy  the  deficiency 
of  age,  and  her  youth  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  preferring 
her,  because  he  shoidd  educate  her  and  bring  her  up  to  lus  own 
mind,  and  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  EngUsh;  and 
that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  young  enough  to  wait  for  her.'" 

Froissart  was  staying  at  Eltham-palace  when  the  parliament 
met  to  debate  the  marriage  in  the  beautiful  gothic  hall.' 
While  they  were  walking  on  the  terrace,  sir  Ilichard  Sturry^ 
one  of  the  king's  household,  gave  him  this  iiifonnation : — 
"  The  king  made  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  speak  of  the 
business  of  his  marriage.  In  the  debate  it  was  agreed  that 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  eai-l 
marshal,  with  twenty  knights  and  forty  squires  of  honour, 
should  wait  on  the  king  of  France,^  and  propose  a  treaty  of 

*  111**  re'^nH  f  oc*«  -  ^  ♦he  late  princess  Sophiu  Matilda  led  to  the  recent 
rebtoration  eft  Uiis  nuble  relic 

'  The  Sunday  alter  the  dei>artiire  of  the  embassy,  Richard  II.  was  at  leisure 
to  receive  the  presentation-copy  of  the  poesies  prepareil  for  him  by  sir  John 
?roiasart.  "  I  presented  it  to  him  in  his  chamlxir,  for  I  hatl  it  with  me,  and 
l^d  it  on  his  bed-"  From  this  passajje  it  would  ap]>ear  that  the  kin^  received 
Uim  before  he  had  risen.  "  He  took  it,  and  looked  inlo  it  with  nmch  pleasure. 
Be  ought  to  have  been  pleased,  for  it  wan  lumdaomely  written  aud  lilumiiuiiej 
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marriage  between  him  and  the  princess  Isabella.  When 
the  English  embassy  arrived  at  Paris,  they  were  lodged  near 
tbe  Croix  du  Tiroir,  and  their  attendants  and  horses,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred^  in  the  adjoining  streets.  The  king 
of  France  resided  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  queen  and  her 
children  at  the  h6tel  de  St.  Pol,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ; 
and  to  please  the  EngUsh  lords,  their  request  was  granted  to 
visit  the  queen  and  her  family,  and  especially  the  Uttle  prin- 
cess, whom  they  were  sohciting  to  be  bestowed  as  the  wife  of 
their  king,  as  they  were  impatient  to  behold  her.  This  had 
been  at  first  refused,  for  the  French  council  excused  them- 
selves by  observing,  '  That  she  was  as  yet  but  eight  years; 
how  could  any  one  know  how  a  young  child  would  conduct 
herself  at  such  an  interview  ?' '*  She  had,  however,  been 
carefully  educated,  as  she  proved  when  the  English  nobles 
waited  upon  her ;  for  "  when  the  earl-marshal  dropped  upon 
his  knee,  saying,  ^  ^ladam,  if  it  please  God,  you  shall  be  our 
lady  and  queen  ;^  she  replied  instantly,  and  without  any  one 
prompting  her,  ^  Sir,  if  it  please  God,  and  my  lord  and  father, 
that  I  be  queen  of  England,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  thereat, 
for  I  have  been  told  I  shall  then  be  a  great  lady.^  She  made 
tlie  earl-marslial  rise,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him 
to  queen  Isabeau  her  mother,  who  was  much  pleased  at  her 
answer,  as  were  all  who  heard  it.  The  appearance  and 
manners  of  this  young  princess  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
EnAclish  ambassadors,  and  they  thought  among  themselves 
she  v^uld  be  a  ladv  of  hiffh  honour  and  worth."  ^ 

and  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  ten  silver  gilt  stnds,  and  roses  of  the  same  m 
the  middle,  %vith  two  large  clasps  of  silver  gUt,  richly  worked  with  roses  in  the 
centre.  The  king  asked  me,  *  Of  what  the  book  treated  ?'  I  replied,  '  Of  love.* 
He  was  pleased  with  the  answer,  and  dipped  mto  several  places,  reaiUng  parts 
ftlond  remarkably  well,  for  he  read  and  8]X)ke  French  in  perfection.  He  then 
gave  it  to  G!r«  of  his  knights,  sir  Hichard  Gredon,  to  carry  it  to  his  oratory,  and 
niade  me  mai*f  acknowledgments  for  it."  Tliis  knight  was  probably  the  author 
Ot  Crcton*s  Mitrical  Chronicle.  Tlie  king  did  not  confine  his  gratitude  to  empty 
ihanks,  for  we  '-\nd  ho  afterwards  presented  the  minstrel-historian  with  a  fine 
chasinl  silver  g'>blct,  containing  one  hundred  nobles,  a  benefaction  which,  m 
Froissart  adds,  y*^a  of  infinite  use  to  him.  The  whole  of  this  scene  is  a  precious 
relic  of  the  dom««tic  history  of  English  royalty,  and  carries  the  reader  back  four 
oenturies  as  if  it  x<«re  but  yesterday. 

'  FrcisHari. 
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Imt  bdbce  ^tub  jovng  Isabdk  aixmd  in  England,  tht 
Aake  of  LmbimIiii  thoo^  fit  to  pre  lui  prinoety  hand  to 
KMberiae  Bonet,  iRrbo  had  been  giwwAieBa  to  hia  danghten^ 
and  ifM  sfaead^  inoihar  to  ihoee  aonaof  Aednkeaooelefanted 
in  Sof^iak  liiatej  aa  tlie  Bean&rta.  Seriooa  wara  the  feoda 
Ifcia  mJa^iJliance  laiaed  in  the  royal  ftmOj.  ^  When  the 
maiiiage  of  the  duke  of  Irtmcaater  waa  annoonoed  to  the 
UBea  of  nigral  deaoent  in  Engjland,  aaoh  aa  the  dncheBa  oft 
Gloooeater  and  the  counteaa  of  Anmdel  (who  iraa  a  Mortimer 
of  the  Ime  of  CSamioe),  tibey  were  greafly  ahockedy  and  aaid, 
'Tlie  doke  had  duqgraoed  hknadf  by  manying  a  woman  of 
fi^  dnncter,  ainoe  ahe  woold  take  lank  aa  aeoond  lady  in 
tibe  kingdom,  and  the  yoong  qoeen  would  be  diBhonouraUy 
aenompanifid  by  her;  bn^  for  their  parta,  they  woold  .leave 
her  to  do  the  honoois  of  the  court  alone,  for  they  would  neviaf 
any  phoe  wbete  ahe  waa.  They  Ihemaehea  woold  be 
k  they  pcsmutted  audi  a  baae-bom  ducheaa,  who 
had  been  miatreea  to  the  duke,  both  before  and  after  hia 
flMffHage  wiA  the  princeaa  Conatanoe,  to  take  preoedenoe  of 
UmUy  and  their  hearta  would  barat  with  grirf  were  it  to 
happen/  Thoae  peraona  of  the  royal  fiouily  who  were  the 
aMiat  oatrageoaa  on  the  aubject,  were  the  duke  and  ducheaa 
of  Gtooeeater,*^'  Thoa  waa  the  court  of  king  Bichard  in  a 
atate  of  ferment  with  the  discontents  of  the  princesses  of  the 
houae  of  Plantagenet^  just  at  the  time  when  he  required  them 
to  aaaemble  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  infant  bride. 
While  these  ladies  were  settling  their  points  of  precedency, 
the  princess  Isabella  was  espoused  in  Paris  by  the  earl-marshal, 
aa  jnoxy  for  his  royal  master.  '*  She  was  from  that  time/' 
aaya  Frcnasart^  '^  styled  the  queen  of  England.  And  I  was  at 
the  time  tcdd  it  was  pretty  to  see  her,  young  as  she  was, 
practising  how  to  act  the  queen.'^ 

About  this  time  the  king  of  France  sent  to  England  the 
count  St.  ViA,  who  had  married  llichard's  half-sister^  Maud 
Holland,  sumamed  '  the  Fair.'  ^ng  Bichard  promised  his 
brother-in-law  that  he  would  come  to  Calais  and  ha^e  an 
intenriew  with  the  king  of  France,  when  his  bride  was  to  be 

'  Froittut. 
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delivered  to  him ;  and  if  a  peace  could  not  be  a^^ed  upon,  a 
truce  for  thirty  or  forty  years  was  to  be  estabhshed.  The 
duke  and  duchess  of  Gloucester,  with  their  children,  were 
asked  by  the  king  to  be  of  the  party,  as  were  the  dukes  and 
duchesses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  duchess  of  Lancaster^ 
desj)ite  of  all  the  displeasure  of  the  ladies  of  the  blood-roya) 
against  her,  was  staying  with  the  king  and  her  lord  at  Eltham, 
and  had  already  been  invited  to  the  king's  marriage.  With 
this  royal  company  king  Richard  crossed  the  sea  to  Calais^ 
while  the  king  of  France,  his  queen,  and  the  yoimg  princess, 
advanced  as  far  as  St.  Omer,  where  they  remained  till  the 
treaty  of  peace  assumed  some  hopeful  form.  It  was,  however, 
in  vain  that  the  French  strove  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  by  flattering  attentions  and  the  handsome 
presents  they  ofiered  him.  He  accepted  the  presents,  "  but 
\he  same  rancour  remained  in  his  breast,  and  in  spite  of  every 
thing,  when  the  peace  was  mentioned,  his  answers  were  as 
crabbed  and  severe  as  ever.  It  was  observed,  that  he  pointed 
out  the  rich  plate  of  gold  and  silver 'to  his  friends,  observing 
*that  France  was  still  a  very  rich  country,  and  that  peace 
ought  not  to  be  toade,'  '^ — a  remark  more  worthy  of  a  bandit 
than  a  royal  guest.  The  king  of  England  at  last  contrived  to 
discover  the  means  of  allaying  this  beUicose  disposition  in  his 
uncle:  the  bribe  was  enormous,  considering  the  duke's  con- 
stant exhortations  in  regard  to  reformation  and  economy  in 
the  government.  The  king  was  forced  to  promise  his  patriotic 
uncle  fifty  thousand  nobles  on  his  return  home,  and  to  create 
his  only  son,  Humphrey,  earl  of  Rochester,  with  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  nobles  per  annum.  After  the  application  of 
such  unconscionable  bribes,  no  impediments  remained  to  the 
peace  and  marriage,  which  were  concluded  without  the  resto* 
ration  of  Calais  being  insisted  on  by  France. 

"  On  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  which 
fell  on  a  Friday,  the  27th  of  October,  1396,  the  two  kings 
left  their  lodgings  on  the  point  of  ten  o'clock,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  grand  attendance,  went  to  the  tents  that  had 
been  prepaied  for  them.'     Thence  they  proceeded  on  foot  to 

*  FruiMari. 
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a  certain  space  which  had  been  fixed  on  for  their  meeting, 
and  which  was  surrounded  by  four  hundred  French  and  as 
many  EngUsh  knights,  briUiantly  armed,  who  stood  with 
drawn  swords.  These  knights  were  so  marshalled,  that  the 
two  kings  passed  between  their  ranks,  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester  supported 
the  king  of  France,  while  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Burgimdy, 
mides  of  the  French  king,  conducted  king  Richard,  and  thus 
they  advanced  slowly  through  the  ranks  of  the  knights ;  and 
when  the  two  kings  were  on  the  point  of  meeting,  the  eight 
hundred  knights  fell  on  their  knees  and  wept  for  joy,''- 
a  unanimity  of  feeling  very  remarkable  in  eight  hundred 
knights. 

"King  Richard  and  king  Charles  met  bare-headed,  and, 
having  saluted,  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  when  the  king 
of  France  led  the  king  of  England  to  his  tent,  which  was 
handsome  and  richly  adorned ;  the  foiu'  dukes  took  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  followed  them.  The  English  and  French 
knights  remained  in  their  ranks,  looking  at  each  other  with 
good  humour,  and  never  stirred  till  the  whole  ceremony  was 
over.  When  the  two  kings  entered  the  tent,  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  who 
had  been  left  in  the  tent  to  welcome  the  monarchs,  cast, 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  them :  the  kings  stopped, 
and  made  them  rise.  The  six  dukes  then  assembled  in  front 
of  the  tent,  and  conversed  together;  meantime  tlie  kin^s  went 
into  the  tent  and  conferred  soluSy  while  the  wine  and  spices 
were  preparing.  The  duke  of  Bern  scn-ed  the  king  of  France 
with  the  comfit-box,  find  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  witli  the  cup 
of  wine.  In  like  -maimer  was  the  king  of  England  sers'ed  by 
the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester.  After  tlie  kings  had 
been  served,  the  knights  of  France  and  England  took  the 
wine  and  comfits,  and  serv^ed  the  prelates,  dukes,  princes,  and 
counts ;  and  after  them,  the  squires  and  other  officers  of  the 
household  did  the  same  to  aU  within  tlie  tents,  until  every 
one  had  partaken  of  the  wine  and  spices ;  during  which  time 
tlie  two  monarclis  conversed  freely. 
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"  At  eleven  o^dock  of  the  Saturday  moming,  the  feast  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude^  the  king  of  England^  attended  by 
his  uncles  and  nobles^  waited  on  the  king  of  France  in  hit 
tent.  Dinner-tables  were  laid  out;  that  for  the  kings  was 
very  handsome^  and  the  sideboard  was  covered  with  magni- 
ficent plate.  The  two  kings  were  seated  by  themselves,  the 
king  of  France  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land bdow  him,  at  a  good  distance  &om  each  other],  They 
were  served  by  the  dukes  of  Berri,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon : 
the  last  entertained  the  two  monarchs  with  many  gay  remarks, 
to  make  them  laugh,  and  those  about  the  royal  table,  for  he 
had  much  drollery;  and,  addressing  the  king  of  England, 
said, — '  My  lord  king  of  England,  you  ought  to  make  good 
cheer,  for  you  have  had  all  your  wishes  gratified.  You  have 
a  wife,  or  shall  have  one,  for  she  will  speedily  be  deUvered  to 
fou.^ — '  Bourbonnois,'  repUed  the  king  of  France,  ^  we  wish 
our  daughter  were  as  old  as  our  cousin  of  St.  Pol,*  though  we 
were  to  double  her  dower,  for  then  she  would  love  our  son  of 
England  much  more.^  The  king  of  England,  who  understood 
French  well,  noticed  these  words,  and,  immediately  bowing  to 
the  king  of  France,  replied, — '  Grood  father-in-law,  the  age  of 
our  wife  pleases  us  right  well.  We  pay  not  great  attention 
.I'especting  age,  as  we  value  your  love;  for  we  shall  now  be 
so  strongly  united,  that  no  king  in  Christendom  can  in  any 
•ray  hurt  us.'  '^ 

When  dinner  was  over,  which  lasted  not  long,  the  doth 
was  remo\ed,  the  tables  carried  away,  and  wine  and  spices 
brought.  After  this  the  young  bride  entered  the  tent,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  ladies  and  damsels.  King  Charles  led 
her  by  the  hand,  and  gave  her  to  the  king  of  England,  who 
immediately  rose  and  took  his  leave.  The  httle  queen  was 
placed  in  a  very  rich  htter,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her ; 
but  of  all  the  French  ladies  who  were  there,  only  the  lady  de 
Coucy  went  with  her,  for  there  were  many  of  the  prindpal 
ladies  of  England  in  presence,  such  as  the  duchesses  of  Lan- 

'  ThiB  yotmg  lady  was  niece  to  king  Richard,  the  daughter  of  Maad  HoU^udg 
fiu  luuDod  Uie  Fair.     She  was  prohably  the  beauty  of  that  festivoL 
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easter^  of  York,  of  Gloucester,  of  Ireland,^  the  lady  of  Namor, 
the  lady  Poynings,  and  many  others,  who  all  received  queen 
Isabella  with  great  joy.  When  the  ladies  were  ready,  the  king 
of  England  and  his  lords  departed  with  the  young  princess; 
and,  riding  at  a  good  pace,  arrived  at  Calais. 

On  the  Tuesday,  which  was  AU-Sauits'-day,  the  king  of 
England  was  married  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  Calais,  to  the  lady  Isabella  of 
France.  Great  was  the  feasting  on  the  occasion ;  ''  and  the 
heralds  and  minstrels  were  so  hberally  paid,  that  they  were 
satisfied.''  Richard  renounced  at  this  marriage  (to  the  indig* 
nation  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester)  all  claims  to  the  crown  of 
France  in  right  of  Isabella  or  her  d^cendants.^  The  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon  came  to  Calais  to  visit  the  king  and 
queen  of  England  two  days  after  the  marriage ;  and  on  the 
morrow  they  went  back  to  St.  Omer,  where  the  king  and 
queen  of  France  waited  for  them.  That  same  Friday  morning 
king  Richard  and  queen  Isabella,  having  heard  an  early  mass 
and  drunk  some  wine,  embarked  on  board  the  vessels  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them.  With  a  favourable  wind,  in  less 
than  three  hours  they  arrived  at  Dover.  The  queen  dined  at 
the  castle,  and  slept  the  next  night  at  Rochester.  Passing 
through  Dartford,  she  arrived  at  the  palace  at  Eltham,  where 
the  nobles  and  their  ladies  took  leave  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  went  to  their  homes. 

The  young  queen's  entry  into  London  is  thus  noted  by  our 
chroniclers : — "  The  young  queen  Isabella,  commonly  called 
'  the  Little/  (for  she  was  not  eight  years  old,)  was  conveyed 
firom  Kennington,  near  to  Lambeth-palace,  through  South- 
wark,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  Nov.  13tli,  when  sucli  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  went  out  to  see  her,  that  on  London-bridge 
nine  persons  were  crushed  to  death,  of  whom  the  prior  of 
Tiptree  was  one,  and  a  matron  of  Cornliill  another."^  The 
queen  slept  one  night  at  the  Tower,  and  tlic  next  day  wjis 
conducted  in  high  pomp  to  Westminster,  wliere  king  Richard 

*  The  widow  of  Robert  de  Vere,  mentioned  in  a  former  memoir  of  qucH'n  Anne, 
The  lady  de  Couiy  who  at-eompcUiied  the  little  queen  to  England  was  the  sljior 
of  hi 3  ludj.  J  Froi*£4ift.  '  iStowa. 
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was  waiting  in  his  palace  to  receive  her.  This  day  the  Lon- 
doners made  very  rich  presents  to  the  queen,  which  were  most 
graciously  accepted. 

The  portion  of  Isabella  was  considerable,  consisting  of 
800,000  francs  in  gold,  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instalments.  She 
brought  with  her  a  wardrobe  of  great  riclmess.  Among  her 
garments  was  a  robe  and  mantle,  unequalled  in  England, 
made  of- red  velvet  embossed  with  birds  of  goldsmiths'  work, 
perched  upon  branches  of  pearls  and  emeralds.  The  robe  was 
trimmed  down  the  sides  with  miniver,  and  had  a  cape  and 
hood  of  the  same  fur :  the  mantle  was  Uned  with  ermine. 
Another  robe  was  of  murrey-mezereon  velvet,  embroidered 
with  pearl  roses.  She  had  coronets,  rings,  necklaces,  and 
clasps,  amounting  te  500,000  crowns.  Her  chamber-hangmgs 
were  red  and  white  satin,  embroidered  with  figures  of  vintages 
and  shepherdesses.  These  jewels  were  afterwards  a  matter  of 
pohtical  controversy  between  England  and  France. 

Several  authora  declare  that  young  Isabella  was  crowned 
at  Westminster  with  great  magnificence,  and  there  actually 
exists,  in  the  Foedera,  a  summons  for  her  coronation  on 
Epiphany-Sunday,  1397.^  Windsor  was  the  chief  residence 
of  the  royal  child,  who  was  called  queen-consort  of  England. 
Here  her  education  proceeded,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  second  daughter  of  Engelraud  de  Coucy;  and  here  the 
king,  whose  feminine  beauty  of  fcatiu'es  and  complexion 
somewhat  qualified  the  disparity  of  years  between  a  man  of 
thirty  and  a  girl  of  ten,  behaved  to  his  young  wife  with  such 
winning  attention,  that  she  retained  a  tender  remembrance  of 
him  long  after  he  was  hurried  to  prison  and  the  grave.  The 
visits  of  Richard  caused  some  cessation  from  the  routine  of 
education;  while  his  gay  temper,  his  musical  accomplisli- 
ments,  his  splendour  of  dress,  and  softness  of  manners  to 
femai(!S,  made  him  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  young  heart 
of  Isabella 

The  king  had  expended  prodigious  sums  on  the  royal  pro- 
gress to  France,  and  on  the  marriage  and  pompous  entry  of 

*  The  Tx)ndon  Cliroiiicle,  p.  80,  expressly  says  the  young  queen  was  crowned 
January  8th.     No  particulars  are  cited  of  tliis  coronation  hy  any  autlior. 
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die  little  queen.  These  debts  had  now  to  be  liquidated ;  anr 
a  straggle  soon  commenced  between  the  king  and  the  populai 
party  concerning  the  supplies,  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  more  honest  colleague,  the 
earl  of  Arundel.  A  short  but  fierce  despotism  was  established 
by  Richard,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  deposition.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  her  sojourn  in  England,  tliere  was  more 
probability  that  Isabella  would  share  a  prison  than  a  throne. 
Froissart  thus  details  one  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  plots, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  life-long  incarceration  of  the 
harmless  little  queen:  "He  invited  the  earl  of  March*  to 
come  and  visit  him  at  Pleshv.  Tliere  he  unbosomed  to  him 
all  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  telling  him  that  certain  influential 
persons  had  elected  him  as  king  of  England,  resolving  that 
king  Richard  and  his  queen  were  to  be  deposed  and  forthwith 
confined  in  prison,  where  they  were  to  be  maintained  with 
ample  provision  during  their  lives ;  and  he  besought  his 
nephew  'tx)  give  due  consideration  to  this  project,  which  was 
mipported  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
many  of  the  prelates  and  barons  of  England/  The  earl  of 
March  was  thunderstruck  at  hearing  this  proposal  from  his 
tmcle;  but,  young  as  he  was,  he  concealed  his  emotion/' 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  observing  the  manner  of  his  nephew, 
entreated  that  he  would  keep  his  discourse  very  secret.  This 
Mortimer  promised  to  do,  and  faithfully  kept  his  word ;  but 
honourably  resolving  to  flee  from  such  strong  temptation  to 
his  integrity  and  loyalty,  he  craved  leave  of  king  llichard  to 
visit  his  Irish  domains/ 

'^  The  count  de  St.  Pol  had  been  sent  into  England  by  the 
king  of  France,  in  order  to  see  his  daughter,  and  learn  ho^y 
she  was  going  on.  The  king  consulted  him,  and  his  uncles 
Lancaster  and  York,  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and 
his  young  consort.  '  My  good  imcles/  said  he,  '  for  the  love 
of  God,  advise  me  how  to   act.      I  am  dailv  informed  that 

'  It  will  be  rememborcil  tills  prince  vcvm  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
tlie  grand-ion  of  Lionel  oi  CLirenee.     A  deep  obscurity  rests  on  the  chaructera  and 
Mnduct  rf  the  princes  of  the  blood  of  the  line  of  Mortimer  in  generul  liii*lor> 
'  He  was  made  lord  deputy  (viceroy)  of  Ireland. 
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was  waiting  in  liis  palace  to  receive  her.  Tliia  day  the  Lon- 
doners made  very  rich  presents  to  the  queen,  which  were  most 
graciously  accepted. 

The  portion  of  Isabella  was  considerable,  consisting  of 
800,000  francs  in  gold,  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instahnents.  She 
brought  with  her  a  wardrobe  of  great  richness.  Among  her 
garments  was  a  robe  and  mantle,  unequalled  in  England, 
made  of  red  velvet  embossed  with  birds  of  goldsmiths'  work, 
perched  upon  branches  of  pearls  and  emeralds.  The  robe  was 
trinmied  down  the  sides  with  miniver,  and  had  a  cape  and 
hood  of  the  same  fiir :  the  mantle  was  lined  with  ermine. 
Another  robe  was  of  murrey-mezereon  velvet,  embroidered 
with  pearl  roses.  She  had  coronets,  rings,  necklaces,  and 
clasps,  amounting  te  500,000  crowns.  Her  chamber-hangings 
were  red  and  white  satin,  embroidered  with  figures  of  vintages 
and  shepherdesses.  These  jewels  were  afterwards  a  matter  of 
political  controversy  between  England  and  France. 

Several  authors  declare  that  young  Isabella  was  crowned 
at  Westminster  with  great  magnificence,  and  there  actually 
exists,  in  the  Foedera,  a  summons  for  her  coronation  on 
Epiphany-Sunday,  1397.^  Windsor  was  the  chief  residence 
of  the  royal  child,  who  was  called  queen-consort  of  England. 
Here  her  education  proceeded,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  second  daughter  of  Engelraud  de  Coucy;  and  here  the 
king,  whose  feminine  beauty  of  featm'es  and  complexion 
Bomewliat  qualified  the  disparity  of  years  between  a  man  of 
thirty  and  a  girl  of  ten,  behaved  to  his  young  wife  with  such 
winning  attention,  that  she  retained  a  tender  remembrance  of 
him  long  after  he  was  hurried  to  prison  and  the  grave.  The 
visits  of  Richard  caused  some  cessation  from  the  routine  of 
education;  while  his  gay  temper,  his  musical  accomplish- 
ments, his  splendour  of  dress,  and  softness  of  manners  to 
femai(!s,  made  him  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  young  heart 
of  Isabella 

The  king  had  expended  prodigious  sums  on  the  royal  pro- 
gress to  France,  and  on  the  marriage  and  pompous  entry  of 

*  The  T/)ndoii  Chronicle,  p.  80,  expressly  says  the  young  queen  was  crowned 
January  8th.     No  particulars  are  cited  of  tliis  coronation  hy  any  autlior. 
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Urn  littk  queoii.  Thne  debte  had  now  to  be  Kqnidated;  anr 
ft  itnigg^  looii  oommeooed  between  the  king  and  Ihe  popidat 
futf  eonoomiiig  the  sapphes,  whidi  ended  in  the  destmctioD 
of  tihe  doke  of  Gkooeater^  and  his  more  honest  eoneagoe,  the 
eari  of  ArandeL  A  short  but  fierce  despotism  was  established 
bj  Bidiaid,  whidi  nltimatelj  led  to  his  deposition.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  her  scgonm  in  England,  there  was  more 
probability  that  IsafaePa  would  share  a  prison  than  a  throne. 
Fraianrt  thns  details  one  of  the  dnke  of  Olouoester's  plots^ 
liie  olQeot  of  whicb  was  the  life-long  incarceration  of  the 
iMnnleas  little  queen :  ^  He  invited  the  earl  of  March'  to 
oome  and  visit  him  at  Fleshy.  There  he  unbosomed  to  him 
•n  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  telling  him  that  certain  influential 
penoiia  had  dected  him  as  king  of  England,  resolving  that 
king  Bichaid  and  his  queen  were  to  be  deposed  and  forthwith 
iwflrifin^  in  prison,  where  th^  were  to  be  maintained  with 
ample  provinon  during  thdr  lives;  and  he  besought  his 
nq^iew  *to  give  due  consideration  to  this  project,  which  was 
■apported  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
many  rf  the  prelates  and  barons  of  England/  The  earl  of 
MarcJh  was  thunderstruck  at  hearing  this  proposal  firom  his 
mide;  but,  young  as  he  was,  he  concealed  his  emotion.'' 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  observing  the  manner  of  his  nephew, 
entreated  that  he  would  keep  his  discourse  very  secret.  This 
Mortimer  promised  to  do^  and  faithfully  kept  his  word ;  but 
honourably  resolving  to  flee  from  such  strong  temptation  to 
his  int^rity  and  loyalty,  he  craved  leave  of  king  Richard  to 
visit  his  Irish  domains.' 

'*  The  count  de  St.  Pol  had  been  sent  into  England  by  the 
king  of  France,  in  order  to  see  his  daughter,  and  learn  how 
she  was  going  on.  The  king  consulted  him,  and  his  uncles 
Lancaster  and  York,  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and 
his  young  consort.  '  My  good  imcles,'  said  he,  '  for  the  love 
of  God,  advise  me  how  to  act.     I  am  daily  informed  that 

■  It  will  be  pemerabered  this  prince  wm  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne^ 
tbe  grandson  of  Lionel  of  Claronoe.     A  deep  obsainty  rests  on  the  characters  and 
ynStad  at  the  prinoeB  of  the  blood  of  the  line  of  Mortimer  in  general  history 
'  He  was  made  lord  depaty  (viceroy)  of  Ireland. 
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vouT  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  is  determined  to  Bei2« 
and  confine  me  for  life  in  one  of  my  castles,  and  that  the 
Londoners  mean  to  join  him  in  tliis  iniquity.  Their  plan  is, 
withal,  to  separate  my  queen  from  me,  who  is  but  a  child, 
and  shut  her  up  in  some  other  place  of  confinement.  Now, 
my  dear  imcles,  such  cruel  acts  as  these  must  be  prevented.* 
The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  saw  that  their  nephew  wan 
in  great  anguish  of  heart,  and  they  knew  that  what  he  said 
was  strictly  true,  but  they  repUed  to  this  eflTect :  '  Have  a 
httle  patience,  my  lord  king.  We  know  well  that  our  brother 
Gloucester  has  the  most  passionate  and  wrong-headed  temper  , 
of  any  man  in  England.  He  talks  frequently  of  things  he 
cannot  execute,  and  neither  he  nor  his  abettors  can  break  the 
peace  wliich  has  been  signed,  nor  succeed  in  imprisoning  you 
in  any  castle.  Depend  on  it,  we  will  never  suffer  it,  nor  that 
you  should  be  separated  from  the  queen.* 

"By  these  words  the  two  dukes  calmed  king  Bichard^s 
mind ;  but  to  avoid  being  called  on  by  either  party,  they  lefl 
the  king's  household  ^\'ith  their  families,  and  retired  to  their 
own  castles,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  taking  with  him  his  duchess, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  the  companion  of  the  young 
queen  of  England.  Tliis  desertion  was  followed  by  sir  Thomas 
Percy's  retirement  from  court,  and  surrender  of  his  office  of 
steward  of  the  king's  household,  avowedly  out  of  apprehension 
lest  he  should  incur  the  fate  of  sir  Simon  Burley.  The  king's 
remaining  servants  very  frequently  represented  to  him  the 
danger  of  remaining  in  their  offices,  in  words  such  as  these : 
*  Ce  assured,  dear  sir,  tliat  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
Uves,  there  will  never  be  any  quiet  for  your  court,  nor  for 
ICugland.  Besides,  he  pubhcly  threatens  to  confine  you  and 
your  queen.  As  for  the  queen,  she  need  not  care:  she  is 
young,  and  the  beloved  child  of  the  king  of  France ;  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  dare  not  hurt  her,  but  many  evils  will  he  bring 
on  you  and  on  England.'  These  representations  sank  deeply 
in  the  mind  of  king  Richard,  and  soon  after  led  to  his  uncle's 
violent  death.*' 

Whatever  were  the  ill  intentions  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
ag<ii:ist  the  king  and  his  unoffending  little  queen,  the  trca- 
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cherouA  manner  in  which  kin^  Richard  luied  his  uncle  to 
desrraccion  must  revolt  all  minda,  for  every  tie  of  hospitality 
and  social  interconrse  was  violated  by  him.  This,  his  first  step 
in  guilt,  was  followed  by  the  illegal  execution  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel.  Bichard^s  conscience  was  not  accustomed  to  crueltv : 
and  after  the  death  of  Arundel  his  sleep  was  broken,  and  his 
peace  was  gone.  He  used  to  awake  in  horror,  exclaiming 
**  that  his  bed  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  earl.'^ 

The  yoimg  queen  assisted  publicly  at  the  celebration  of  St. 
GreorgeVday,  1398.  She  had,  in  this  scene,  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  seems  to  have  acquitted  herself  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  the  beholders.  The  hollow  peace  of  the  court  was 
■oon  broken  by  the  quarrel  between  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  heir 
to  John  of  Gatmt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  earl-marshal,  who 
had  been  created  duke  of  Norfolk.  Thev  mutuallv  accused 
each  other  of  treasonable  conversation  against  the  king.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  they  appealed  to  wager  of  battle, 
and  actually  presented  themselves  in  the  lists  at  Coventr\% 
when  the  king  parted  them  by  throwing  down  his  warder,  and 
finished  the  scene  by  sentencing  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
banishment  for  life,  and  Henry  to  exile  for  seven  years. 

While  Richard's  affairs  remained  in  this  feverish  and  uu- 
Kttled  state,  the  English  court  was  thrown  into  consternation 
by  the  death  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  kingdom,  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  was  at  that  time  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
Tliere  was  a  strong  attachment  between  Richard  and  his  chi- 
valric  heir :  the  king  passionately  bc^vailed  him,  and  resolved 
to  make  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  to  quell  the  rebellion 
that  ensued  on  the  death  of  his  viceroy.  Just  before  the 
departure  of  king  Richard  for  his  Irish  campaign,  he  pro. 
claimed  throughout  his  realm  that  a  gi'aiid  tournament  would 
be  held  at  Windsor  bv  fortv'  knit^hts  and  fortv  squires,  idl  clad 
in  green,  bearing  the  young  queen's  device  of  a  white  faJcou. 
They  maintained  the  beauty  of  the  \drgin  queen  of  England 
against  all  comers.  Isabella  herself,  attended  bv  the  noblest 
ladies  and  damsels  of  the  land,  was  present,  and  dispensed 
the  prize?. 
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King  Ricliard  commenced  his  march  to  Ireland,  May  1399  ; 
he  tarried  some  hours  at  Windsor-castle,  on  his  road  to  the 
western  coast,  in  order  to  bid  his  young  queen  farewell  before 
he  departed  for  Ireland.  Although  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
Isabella  had  grown  tall  and  very  lovely;  she  waa  rapidly 
assuming  a  womanly  appearance.  The  king  seemed  greatly 
Btruck  with  the  improvement  in  her  person,  and  the  progress 
she  had  made  m  her  education.  He  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  deference;  and,  if  the  clironicles*  of  her  coimtry 
are  to  be  beheved,  he  entirely  won  her  yoimg  heart  at  this 
interview.  Yet  he  had  sent  to  dwell  with  her  witnesses, 
whose  deep  grief  and  mournful  habiliments  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband  and  father  could  have  told  their  young  queen,  even 
if  tlieir  lips  dared  not  speak,  that  the  king  had  stained  his 
hands  with  kindred  blood.  According  to  Froissart,  Richard  II. 
had  sent  the  widowed  duchess  of  Gloucester  and  her  daughters 
to  reside  with  Isiibella  at  Wmdsor, — apparently  imder  some 
species  of  restraint. 

Before  king  Richsird  left  Windsor-castle,  he  discovered  that 
considerable  reforms  were  required  in  liis  consort^s  establish- 
ment. The  lady  de  Coucy,  his  cousin-german,  was  the  queen's 
governess  and  principid  lady  of  honour ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at 
Windsor,  it  was  represented  to  him  that  this  lady  took  aa 
much  state  upon  her  iis  if  slie  had  been  in  the  situation  of 
her  mother,  the  princess-royal  of  England,  or  even  the  queen 
herself.  In  fact,  the  extmvagance  of  the  lady  de  Coucy 
knew  no  bounds  ;  "  for,'^  said  the  king^s  informer,  "  she  lias 
eighteen  horses  at  her  commjmd.  But  this  does  not  suffice; 
she  has  a  large  train  belonging  to  her  husband,  and  in  his 
hvery,  whenever  she  comes  and  goes.  She  keeps  two  or  three 
goldsmiths,  two  or  three  cutlers,  and  two  or  three  furriers 
constantly  employed,  as  much  as  you  and  your  queen.  She 
is  also  building  a  chapel  that  wiU  cost  1400  nobles.'^  Exas- 
perated at  this  extravagance,  the  king  dismissed  the  lady  de 
Coucy  from  her  office  in  the  queen's  establishment :  he  paid 
all  the  debts  she  had  incurred,  aud  commanded  her  to  leave 

*  Monstrelct  and  tbe  MS.  of  tlic  AnibriSMiUod. 
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the  conntrj  forthwith, — an  order  she  certainly  disobeyed,  as 
will  afterwards  be  seen.  In  the  place  of  this  lady,  Bichard 
appointed  the  widowed  lady  Mortimer/  who  was  his  own 
niece  Eleanor ;  to  her  he  gave  the  precious  charge  of  his  fair 
young  consort. 

The  scene  of  Richard's  parting  from  Isabella  was  Windsor 
church.  He  had  previously  assisted  at  a  solemn  mass,  and 
indulged  his  musical  tastes  by  chanting  a  collect ;  he  likewi£»e 
made  a  rich  offering.  On  leaving  the  church,  he  partook  of 
wine  and  comfits  at  the  door  with  his  Uttle  consort ;  then 
lifting  her  up  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  her  repeatedly,  saying, 
''Adieu,  madamel  adieu,  till  we  meet  again/'  The  king 
immediately  resumed  his  march  to  Bnstol,  and  embarked  on 
his  ill-timed  expedition  to  Ireland. 

Henry  of  Bohngbroke  landed  with  hostile  intentions  at 
Bavenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  July  4,  the  same  summer,  during 
Bichard's  absence.  His  invasion  had  an  immediate  effect  on 
the  destination  of  the  httle  queen  Isabella ;  the  regent  York 
harried  her  from  the  castle  of  Windsor  to  the  still  stronger 
fortress  of  Wallingford,  where  she  remained  while  England 
was  lost  by  her  royal  lord,  and  won  by  his  rival  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke. 

After  landing  at  Milford- Haven  on  his  return  from  Ireland, 
king  Richard  took  shelter  among  the  Welsh  castles  still  loyal 
to  him.  Here  he  might  have  fouud  refuse  till  a  re-action  in 
his  favour  in  England  gave  hopes  of  better  tiiues ;  but  the 
king's  luxurious  habits  made  the  rough  living  at  these  castles 
intolerable  to  him.  Indeed,  as  the  chronicler  Ue  ^Marque 
declares,  "  they  were  totally  uiifaniished,  and  that  Richard 
liad  to  sleep  on  straw  during  his  sojourn  in  Wales,  lie  en- 
dured this  inconvenience  for  five  or  six  nights ;  but,  in  truth, 
a  ftirtlnng's  worth  of  victuals  was  not  to  be  fouud  at  any  of 
them.  Certes,  I  caimot  tell  the  niiseiy  of  the  king^s  train, 
2ven  at  Caeruarvon.  He  then  returned  to  Conn  ay,  where  he 
thus  bewailed  his  absence  from  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  vei  v 

*  The  whole  of  this  passage-  i<  L-aw-n  from  tl»  MS.  of  tLe  Ainua5c.  l.#,     L^y 
Murtimar  was  Eleanor  }Iul]ai.«i. 
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fond.'^  The  following  seems  a  little  poem,  that  the  king  com* 
posed  in  his  tribulation :  *'  My  mistress  and  my  consort^ 
accursed  be  the  man  who  thus  separateth  us  I  I  am  dying  of 
grief  because  of  it.  My  fair  sister,  my  lady,  and  my  sole 
desire  !  since  I  am  robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  beholding  thee, 
such  pain  and  affliction  opprcsseth  my  whole  heart,  that  I  aza 
ofttimes  near  despair.  Alas,  Isabel !  rightful  daughter  of 
France !  you  were  wont  to  be  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  consola- 
tion. And  now  I  plainly  see,  that  through  the  virlence  of 
fortime,  which  hath  slain  many  a  man,  I  must  be  f*  >prived  of 
you  ;  whereat  I  often  endure  so  sincere  a  jmig,  th  *t  day  and 
night  I  am  in  danger  of  bitter  death.  And  it  is  no  maiTeL 
when  I  from  such  a  height  hath  fallen  so  low,  and  lose  my 
joy,  my  solace,  and  my  consort."* 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  it  is  said,  gained  possession,  by  a 
coup-de-main,  of  700,000/.,  the  treasmy  of  the  unfortunate 
Richard.  With  amazing  celerity  Henry  traversed  England, 
attended  by  sixty  thousand  Londoners  and  other  malcontents^ 
who  had  been  disgusted  with  Richard's  despotic  gOTemment. 
With  this  disorderly  militia  Henry  presented  himself  before 
the  gf,tcs  of  Fliut-castle,  where  Ricliard  and  a  few  faithful 
knights  remained  on  the  defensive.  Here  he  boldly  demanded 
an  audience  with  the  king,  who  agreed  to  admit  him,  and 
eleven  othere,  to  pass  the  wicket  of  the  castle.^  Henry  spoke 
aloud,  witliout  pa^-ing  any  honour  or  reverence  to  the  king^ 
asking,  "  Have  you  broken  your  fast?''  The  king  answered^ 
"  No ;  it  is  yet  eaily  mom.  Why  do  you  ask  ?" — "  It  is  time 
you  should  breakfast/'  replied  Henry,  "  for  you  have  a  great 
way  to  ride.'^ — "What  road?"  asked  the  king.  ^'  You  must 
wend  to  London,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  I  advise  that  you  eat 
and  drink  hejirtily,  that  you  may  perform  the  journey  more 
gaily." — "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  let  the 
tables  be  covered." 

When  tliis  was  done,  the  king  washed  liis  hands,  seated 

*  ArchsDologia,  from  Die  MS.  of  a  French  gentleman,  an  attendant  on  BidiaiA 
tjan.^'Iated  b^  the  rev.  3Ir.  Webbe. 

'  Froiflnrt. 
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iBBMwtf  at  tdJg^  and  wmmmL  Daring  the  time  tiie  kinif 
VIM  eating  wUcb  mm  not  long,  fixr  hia  heart  iraa  much 
QSf/nmoi,  the  vhole  ooontry^  leen  firom  tiie  vindowa  of  the 
eaetk^waa  eofndwith  mep^at-anna  and  arehera.  Theldng^ 
en  iMmg  ttam  tiie  taUe^  perceived  them,  and  asked  hk  ooosia 
vliD  ibef  veva?  "IVar  moat  part  Londoneri,''  was  the 
•newer.  ^And  what  do  they  want?"  inquired  the  king. 
" Thflj  want  to  take  jfom/*  r^died  Henry,  ''and  cany  you 
pnMoner  to  tibe  Tower ;  and  there  lano  pacifying  them,  unleat 
yoa  yield  yomnelf  my  piriaoner/'  The  king  was  alarmed  at 
tiua  intimelion,  for  he  knew  the  Ixmdonen  hated  him,  anJ 
viNild  kill  him  if  he  were  ever  in  their  power;  he  therefin^ 
yielded  Umielf  prieoner  to  hia  cousin,  promismg  to  do  what 
ever  lie  ahoidd  advise.  Hia  knighta  and  officera  surrendered 
Ukewise  to  Henry^  who,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  eleven  that 
aeeenapanied  liim,  received  the  king  and  his  attendants  as 
prisonera.  He  then  ordered  the  horses  to  be  saddled  in- 
etantfy  and  faroo^t  into  the  court,  and  the  gates  of  the  castle 
to  be llnng  open;  whereupon  many  archers  and  men-at-arma 
erowded  into  the  court-yard. 

''I  heard,^'  says  Froissart,  ''of  a  singular  drcumstanoa 
Atk  hqpened  just  then,  which  I  must  mention.  King 
Bidiazd  had  a  greyhound,  named  Math,  beautiful  beyond 
description,  who  would  not  notice  or  follow  any  one  but  tho 
king.  Whenever  Richard  rode  abroad^  the  greyhound  was 
loosed  by  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  him :  and  that  instant 
lie  ran  to  caress  his  royal  master,  by  placing  his  two  fore-feet 
on  his  shoulders.  It  fell  out,  that  as  the  king  and  his  cousin 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  were  conversing  in  the  court-yard  of 
Mint-castle,  their  horses  being  preparing  for  them  to  mount, 
the  greyhound  Math  was  untied,  when,  instead  of  running  as 
usual  to  king  Richard,  he  passed  him  and  leaped  to  Henry's 
shoulders,  paying  him  every  courts  the  same  as  he  used  to 
hia  own  master.  Henry,  riot  acquainted  with  this  greyhoimd, 
asked  the  king  the  meaning  of  his  fondness  ?  '  Cousin/ 
replied  Richard,  '  it  means  a  great  deal  for  you,  and  veiy  littl^ 
for  me.' — '  How  ?'  said  Henry  ;  '  pray  explain  it.' — '  I  under. 
stand  by  it,'  said  the  unfortunate  king,  '  that  this  my  favourite 

▼OL.  II.  C 
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greyhound  Matli  fondles  and  pays  liis  coiirt  to  you  this  day  as 
king  of  England^  which  you  will  be^  and  I  shall  be  deposed, 
for  that  the  natiu*al  instinct  of  the  creature  perceives.  Keep 
hiu*,  therefore,  by  your  side ;  for  lo  I  he  leaveth  me,  and  will 
ever  follow  you/  Ilciuy  treasured  up  what  king  Richard  had 
said,  and  paid  attention  to  the  greyhound  Math,  who  would 
no  more  follow  llichard  of  Bourdeaux,  but  kept  by  the  side  of 
Henry,  as  was  witnessed  by  thirty  thousand  men/'  * 

The  attendants  of  king  llichard  have  chronicled  the 
humiliations  and  sufferings  of  their  royal  master,  on  this 
pilgrimage  of  sorrow  and  degradation,  with  a  more  indignant 
pen  than  that  of  Froissart,  declaring  that,  to  grieve  and  break 
the  spirit  of  the  royal  eaptive,  his  fine-spirited  horses  were 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  perform  every  stage 
on  sorry,  miserable  jades,  not  worth  ten  shilUngs.  This  was 
a  deep  mortification,  since  among  the  king's  luxiuies  he  had 
indulged  an  expensive  taste  for  noble  and  costly  steede.  The 
king  attempted  to  escape  at  Lichfield,  where  he  dropped  from 
a  window  of  the  tower  in  which  he  slept ;  but  M'as  perceived, 
and  brought  by  force  into  Lichfield  >castle  again.  As  far  as 
Coventry,  parties  of  the  king's  faithful  \\'elshmen  pursued 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke's  army,  and  harassed  its  rear.  They 
were  instigated  and  led  by  Richard's  beloved  squire  and 
minstrel,  Owen  Glendower,  who,  from  the  hoiu*  when  his 
royjd  patron  became  the  prisoner  of  "  aspiring  Bolingbroke,** 
vowed  and  maintained  a  life-long  enmity  against  the  sup* 
planter  of  his  king." 

The  young  queen  found  hoi*self  in  the  power  of  the  usurper 
almost  simultaneously  with  her  uufortmiate  husband.  Directly 
file  news  arrived  that  Richard  had  surrendered  himself,  the 
garrisons  of  the  royal  castles  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford 
yielded  to  Henry  of  Bohngbroke.  Tradition  declares  that 
the  young  Isi'tbella  met  her  luckless  husband  on  the  road, 

'  Froifwjirt. 
'  Among  the  most  beantiful  of  the  Wel-sli  mt^lodies  still  ezifitfl  the  weU-luiowa 
•ir,  "  8wcH.'t  Kicliard."  Tradition  declares  thi.s  inclody  wan  comiKwed  by  Glen- 
dower alN)ut  tliii)  time,  as  a  tribute  of  regrot  to  h'^»  unfortunate  {irinee;  it  wm 
afberwarclM  sung  and  pluyed  in  the  many  ri<iii;:8  in  fiivour  of  Uirliard,  with  tbt 
Kinie  )X)\verful  eiTcct  that  the  celebrated  Jacobite  airs  hud  on  the  parti«ani  of  ths 
house  uf  Stiiart. 
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during  hifi  sad  pilgrimage  towards  the  metropoIiB  as  a  captive 
to  Henry^  and  that  their  meeting  and  parting  were  tender  and 
heart-breaking ;  but  the  whole  of  Richard's  progress  has  been 
minutely  described  by  eye-witnesses^  who^  it  may  be  thought, 
would  not  have  been  silent  on  a  circumstance  so  picturesque 
and  touching.  This  interview  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  a  mere  romance  of  history,  interwoven  into  English 
historical  ballads:  Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  it  w^th 
beautiful  effect. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes>  the  young  queen  was  hurried 
firom  place  to  place  with  Uttle  rest.  From  Wallingford  she 
nvas  carried  by  the  popular  party  to  Leeds-castle,  in  Kent, 
where  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  widowed  duchess 
of  Ireland ;  who,  having  been  wronged  by  king  Richard  and 
his  late  queen,  was  not  supposed  to  be  extremely  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned  monarch.  As  lady  de  Coucy 
was  sister  to  the  duchess,  she  certainly  obtained  access  to  the 
queen  again,  notwithstanding  her  dismissal  by  king  Richard ; 
(br  she  was  at  Leeds-castle  when  the  insurgent  Londoners 
took  imibrage  at  her  vicinity  to  the  queen  of  Richard,  and  one 
of  their  leaders  thus  addressed  her : — "  Lady,  make  instant 
preparations  of  departiure,  for  we  will  not  suffer  you  to  remain 
longer  here.  Take  care,  on  saying  farewell  to  queen  Isabel, 
that  you  show  not  any  tokens  of  anger  at  our  dismissing  yon ; 
but  tell  her  that  your  husband  and  daughter  in  France  have 
sent  to  entreat  your  return.  This  ^ve  advise  you  to  do,  if  you 
regard  your  Hfe.  You  must  ask  no  questions  and  make  no 
remarks  to  the  queen,  on  any  thing  that  is  going  on.  You 
will  be  escorted  to  Dover,  and  enibai'ked  in  the  passage-boat 
for  Boulogne."  The  lady  de  Coucy,  alarmed  at  tliese  menaces, 
and  knowing  those  who  made  them  to  be  cruel  and  full  of 
hatred,  rephed,  "  That  in  God^s  name  slie  would  do  as  they 
directed." — "  PaJfrevs  and  hackneys  were  furnished  for  herself 
and  attendants,  and  all  tlie  French  of  both  sexes  were  sent 
off.'      The  foreign  household  of  the  queen  being  thus  broken 

*  Either  Froissart  is  miptiikcn  in  this  lusscrtion,  or  the  French  scn-anis  of  tlie 
jonn;;  queen  were  replaced  hy  Henry  IV.,  for  tlie  Minutes  of  Council  contain  r\ 
lotm  list  of  French  persons  who  retunutl  to  France  with  Isalx?Ua  a«  otliciiiU  of  her 
baui>elK4d. 
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up^  none  were  left  with  her  that  were  at  all  attached  to  king 
Richard.  A  new  retinue  was  formed  for  her,  of  ladies,  damsels, 
and  varlets,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  never  to  mention  tlic 
name  of  king  Richard  to  her,  or  to  acquaint  her  with  what 
was  become  of  him/'* 

It  is  asserted  by  all  authors  of  that  day,  that  the  heart  of 
the  young  Isabella  was  devoted  to  Ricliard:  the  chroniclers 
of  her  own  country  especially  declare,  "  that  he  had  behaved 
so  amiably  to  her,  that  she  loved  him  entirely.''  While,  by  a 
cruel  pohcy,  her  youthful  mind  was  torn  with  the  pangs  of 
suspense  and  the  pain  of  parting  from  her  native  attendants, 
Ricliard  was  conveyed  from  Shene  by  night  and  lodged 
seci'etlv  in  the  Tower,  with  such  of  his  friends  and  ministem 
as  w  ere  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Londoners. 

After  enduring  many  mortifications  at  the  Tower,  king 
Aichard  offered  to  resijrn  the  crown  to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
who  immediately  replied,  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  shoidd  hear  this  proposition;  and  in 
tlu*ee  days  the  parliaments  will  be  collected,  and  can  debate 
on  the  subject/'  So  far  his  rejoinder  was  mjide  with  modera- 
tion and  propriety,  but  he  added, — "  The  people  want  to 
crown  me ;  for  the  common  report  in  the  country  is,  that  I 
have  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than  you.  Tliis  was  told 
our  grandfather,  king  Edward,  of  happy  memory,  when  he 
educated  you,  and  had  you  acknowledged  heir  to  the  crown ; 
but  his  love  was  so  strong  for  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales, 
nothing  could  make  him  alter  his  purpose.  If  you  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  prince,  you  might  still  have  been 
king ;  but  you  have  always  acted  so  contrary,  as  to  occasion 
the  nunour  to  be  generally  beheved  tlu-oughout  England  that 
you  were  not  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  of  a  priest 
or  canon.  I  have  heard  several  knights  who  were  of  the 
household  of  my  uncle,  the  prince  of  \Vales,  declare  that  he 
was  jealous  of  the  conduct  of  the  princess.  She  was  consin- 
german  to  king  Edward,  who  began  to  dislike  her  for  not 
liaving  children  by  his  son,  for  he  knew  that  she  had  sons  by 
her  former  marriage  with  sir  Tliomas  Holland,  since  he  Lad 

*  Froissurt,  and  MS.  of  the  AmhafioadM. 
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himself  stood  godfather  to  two.  The  princess  of  Wales  knew 
well  how  to  keep  my  mide  in  her  chains^  having  through  sub* 
tlety  enticed  him  to  marry  her ;  bat  fearful  of  being  divorc  ed 
by  the  king  his  father^  for  want  of  hcirs^  and  that  the  prince 
would  marry  again,  it  is  said  she  had  you,  and  another  son 
who  died  in  his  infancy,  by  some  other  person.  And  from 
your  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  being  so  different  to  the 
gallantry  and  prowess  of  the  prince,  it  is  thought  you  were 
the  son  of  a  priest  or  canon ;  for,  at  the  time  of  yoiu*  birth, 
there  were  many  yoimg  and  handsome  ones  in  the  houschoV 
of  my  unde  at  Bourdeaux.  Such  is  the  report  of  this  country, 
which  your  conduct  has  confirmed ;  for  you  have  ever  shown 
a  great  affection  to  the  French,  and  a  desire  to  hve  at  peace 
^rith  them,  to  the  loss  of  the  honour  ot  England.  Because 
my  uncle  of  Gloucester  and  the  good  earl  of  Arundel  gave 
you  good  advice,  and  wished  you  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
your  ancestors,  you  have  treacherously  put  them  to  death. 
As  for  me,  I  will  give  you  my  protection,  and  will  guard  and 
preserve  your  life  through  compassion,  as  long  as  I  shall  be 
able.*'*  For  two  hours  did  Heiuy  thus  converse,  continuing 
to  reproach  the  king  with  all  the  wrong  he  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  then  took  leave, 
re-entered  his  barge,  and  returned  to  his  house ;  and  on  tlie 
morrow  renewed  his  orders  for  the  assembling  of  parliament. 

As  an  interlude  to  the  narrative  of  Froissart,  which  detail!? 
the  deep  dejection  of  Richard,  the  accounts  given  by  his 
faithful  attendant,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  Ambassades,  sliow 
Richard,  at  intervals,  with  the  Uon-like  desperation  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  awakened  in  his  breast.  Sometimes  the  thoughts  of 
his  young  wife,  a  prisoner  like  himself,  and  perhaps  in  efjual 
danger,  gave  rise  to  tempests  of  rage,  before  whose  sway  tlie 
insolence  of  the  usurper  seems  to  have  quailed,  when  in  his 
presence.  The  time  of  the  inteniew  here  dc^serilx^d  nmst 
have  been  one  day  of  the  three  which  intervened  Ix^twecn  tlie 
conference  concerning  the  abdication  just  detailed  and  tlie 
meeting  of  parhament.  Tlie  dukes  of  York  and  Auinerle,  nnd 
Henry,  now  called  duke  of  Lancaster,  went  to  the  Tower,  and 
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sent  the  young  earl  of  Arimdel'  to  bid  the  king  come  to  them 
out  of  liis  privT  chamber.  When  this  message  was  deUvered 
to  Hichard,  he  replied,  "  Tell  Henry  of  Lancaster  from  me,  1 
sha.l  do  no  such  thing ;  if  he  wants  to  see  me,  let  him  come 
to  me/* 

On  entering  the  king's  apartment,  none  showed  any  respect 
to  liim  but  llenr}',  who  took  off  his  cap,  and,  saluting  him 
respectfully,  said,  "  Here  is  our  cousin  the  duke  of  Aumerle, 
and  our  uncle  the  duke  of  York,  who  wish  to  speak  to  joq/* 
Richard  answered,  "  Cousin,  they  are  not  fit  to  speak  to  me/' 
*  But  have  the  goodness  to  hear  them,''  said  Henry.  Upon 
which  llichai-d  uttered  an  oath,  and  exclaimed,  turning  to 
York,-  "  Thou  villain  !  what  wouldst  thou  say  to  me !  And 
ihou,  traitor  of  Rutland  !  thou  aii;  neither  good  nor  worthy  to 
speak  tc  me,  nor  to  bear  the  name  of  duke,  eail,  or  kniglit. 
Thou,  and  the  villain  thy  father,  foully  have  ye  betrayed  me  ;■ 
in  a  cui^sed  hour  were  ye  bom ;  by  your  false  counsel  was  my 
uncle  Gloucester  put  to  death!"  Aumerle  rephed  to  the 
king,  "  That  he  lied,''  and  threw  down  his  bonnet  at  his  feet : 
jpon  which  the  king  said,  "  I  am  king  and  thy  lord ;  and 
will  continue  king,  and  be  gi-eater  lord  than  I  ever  was,  in 
spite  of  all  my  enemies  I "  Upon  this,  Henry  imposed  silence 
on  Aumerle. 

Richard  then,  turning  with  a  fierce  countenance  to  Heniy 
of  Lancaster,  asked  "  Why  he  was  in  confinement?  and 
why  mider  a  guard  of  armed  men  ?  Am  I  your  servant,  or 
am  I  your  king?  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me?" 
Henry  re])lied,  "  You  are  my  king  and  my  lord ;  but  the 
coimcil  of  the  realm  have  determined  that  you  are  to  be  kept 
in  confinement  till  the  decision  of  jmrhament/'  The  king 
then  swore  a  deep  oath,  and  said,  "  Let  me  have  my  wife." 
''Excuse  me,'*  rephed  Henry;  "it  is  forbidden  by  the  council 
that  you  should  see  queen  Isabel/'  Then  the  king  in  wrath 
walked  about  the  room,  breaking  into  passionate  exclamations 

'  Whose  father  Richanl  had  put  to  death. 

'  Hichanl  had  left  him  regent  of  Englaud,  which  he  surrendered  to  Hf.wy 
witliout  a  Htm^jlo. 

•  Anmrrle  hrid  jiwt  Hiurrmlered  the  loyal  city  of  Brurtol,  the  last  hope  cf  tks 
unAirtciiHto  king. 
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and  appeals  to  Heaven^  called  them  ''  false  traitors/'  offered 
to  fight  "  any  four  of  them/'  threw  down  his  bonnet  as  a 
gage^  spoke  **  of  his  father's  and  his  grandfather's  fame,  and 
his  reign  of  twenty-one  years/'  Henry  of  Lancaster  then 
fell  on  his  knees^  and  besought  him  "  to  be  quiet  till  the 
meeting  of  parUament." 

Before  the  meeting  of  parhament,  this  burst  of  spirit  had 
sabaided  in  deep  despondency.  Stowe  declares  that  Richard's 
abdication  took  place  in  Westminster-hall;  and  that^  by  a 
singular  coincidence^  this  ceremony  was  the  first  solemnized 
in  that  building  since  its  new  erection  by  Richard.  The  par- 
liament waited^  sitting  in  Westminster-hall,  the  termination 
of  the  following  scene,  which  took  place  at  Richard's  prison 
in  the  Tower.  Henry  rode  to  the  Tower  with  a  selected 
number  of  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  and  knights,  and  dismounted 
in  the  court-yard ;  while  king  Richard,  royaUy  dressed,  with 
the  sceptre  in  his  hand  and  the  crown  on  his  head,  entered 
the  hall  in  the  Tower,  but  without  supporters  on  either  side, 
which  was  his  usual  state.  He  then  addressed  the  company 
as  follows :  "  I  have  reigned  king  of  England,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  about  twenty-two  years;  wliich 
royalty,  lordship,  sceptre,  and  crown  I  now  freely  and  willingly 
resign  to  my  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  entreat  of  him, 
in  the  presence  of  you  aU,  to  accept  of  this  sceptre."  He  then 
tendered  the  sceptre  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  took  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  King  Richard  next 
raised  up  his  crown  with  both  liis  hands  from  his  head,  and 
placing  it  before  him  said, — "  Henry,  fair  cousin,  I  present 
and  give  to  you  this  crown,  with  wliich  I  was  crowned  king 
of  England,  and  with  it  all  the  rights  dependent  on  it/' 
Henry  of  Lancaster  received  the  royal  diaHem,  and  delivered 
it  over  to  the  archbishop. 

Thus  was  the  resignation  accepted, — Henry  of  Lancjister 
calling  in  a  public  notary,  that  an  autlientic  act  nnght  be 
drawn  up  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  witnessed  by  all 
present.  Soon  after  the  king  was  led  back  to  the  apartments 
in  the  Tower  from  whence  he  had  been  conducted.  The  two 
jewela  (the  crown  and  sceptre)  were  safely  packed  up  and 
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n^ven  to  proper  guards^  Avho  placed  them  in  the  treasuiy  cif 
Westniijister-abbcy  until  they  should  be  needed.^ 

The  news  of  the  restraint  in  mhich  the  young  queen  of 
England  was  held  had  been  carried  by  some  merchants  of 
Bruges  to  the  coast  of  France,  together  with  the  account 
of  the  deposition  of  her  husband.  But  when  the  lady  de 
Coucy  arrived,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  household  of 
Isabella,  the  whole  truth  was  known.  Directly  she  alighted 
at  the  hotel  of  her  lord  at  Paris,  the  king  of  France  sent  there 
to  hear  news  of  liis  daughter :  he  was  so  much  shocked  at  the 
ill  tidings  she  told  of  Isabella  aud  her  husband,  that  though 
his  health  had  been  good  for  some  time,  his  agitation,  on 
hearing  of  his  daughter's  reverse  of  fortune,  brought  back  his 
fits  of  frenzy.  The  duke  of  Burgimdy  said,  "  The  marriage 
of  king  Gichiird  with  Isabella  was  unadvised,  and  so  I  declared 
when  it  was  proposed.  Since  the  English  have  imprisoned 
king  Richard,  they  will  assuredly  put  him  to  death ;  for  they 
always  hated  him,  because  he  prefeiTcd  peace  to  war.  They 
will  i\s  certainly  crown  Henry  of  Lancaster.'*  This  prediction 
of  the  qu^^en's  uncle  proved  true.  During  the  last  days  of 
September,  Henry  of  Lancjister  was  recognised  by  the  majority 
of  the  assembled  parliament  as  king ;  and  was  magnificently 
crowned  in  October,  without  the  slightest  recognition  of  the 
prior  claims  of  the  orplwm  heirs  of  the  earl  of  March. 

While  this  revolution  was  elfected,  the  young  queen  was 
rr^moved  to  Sunning- Hill;  there  she  was  kept  a  state-prisoner, 
and  sedulously  misinformed  regarding  the  events  that  had 
befallen  her  luisl)and.  The  last  hopes  of  king  Kichard  had 
ended  in  despair  when  his  cousin  Aumerle  had  yielded  the 
loyal  city  of  Bristol,  and  his  brother-in-law  Huntingdon  gave 
up  Calais,  and  swore  fealty  to  Henry  IV.  This  fealty,  how- 
ever, only  lasted  six  weeks.  A  plot  was  set  on  foot,  headed 
l)y  Aumerle,  Ilmitingdon,  and  Salisbury,  for  killing  Henry  IV. 
at  a  tournament  they  were  about  to  give  at  Windsor.  Hemy, 
whose  health  soon  broke  mider  the  anxieties  wliich  beset  the 

'  FroiFHirt.  This  xuumtive  is  in  perfect  iir.isoT)  with  the  ancient  lawi  and 
CWtoiiiH  of  England,  wliieli  ordained  that  St.  EdwartVn  cruwn  and  rv|{alui  ■hoiiM 
be  in  tl^e  Itee^ung  of  the  tdihut  of  \Vc»L:..'.iu.t4jr. 
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Cfx>wii  of  thorns  he  had  assumed,  was  sick  at  Windsor-castle. 
There  was  a  bulked  iustrument  concealed  in  his  bed^  for  the 
pfurpose  of  destroying  him  when  he  lay  down  to  rest;  its 
introdnction,  says  the  monk  of  Evesham,  "  was  attributed  to 
<«e  of  the  young  queen's  servants/' 

Richard's  doom  was  now  sealed.  He  was  hurried  from 
the  Tower  to  Pontefract-castle ;  meantime,  the  confederate 
lords  flew  to  arms,  and,  dressing  up  king  Richanl's  chaplain, 
Maudelain,^  in  royal  robes,  proclaimed  that  the  deposcrl  king 
had  escaped  from  his  gaolers.  The  young  queen  Isabella  took 
&n  extraordinaiy  part  in  this  movement  for  the  restoration  ci 
lier  husband.'  Wlien  the  earls  of  Kent  and  SaUsbur\'  came 
with  their  forces  to  Sunning-Hill,  where  slie  was  abiding, 
they  told  her  "  They  had  driven  the  usurper  Bolingbnike  from 
Windsor  to  the  stronghold  of  the  Tower,  and  that  her  huv 
band  had  escaped,  and  was  then  in  full  march  to  meet  her  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men."  Overjoyed  at  thb 
news,  the  young  queen  put  herself  at  their  disposal.  She  hke> 
wise  took  great  pleasure  in  onlering  the  badges  of  Uenry  IV. 
to  be  torn  from  her  household,  and  replaced  by  tho«<:  of  her 
royal  husband;  in  which  '^ harmless  spire/'  says  HaywanI, 
"the  queen  Isabel  took  the  utmost  satisfaction."  A  pro- 
damation  was  likewise  issued  in  her  name,  declaring  ''that 
she  did  not  recognise  Henrj-  of  Lancaster  as  kin::/'  'J'iie 
queen  then  set  out  with  her  brfjther-in-law,  the  cfirl  of  K«;;it, 
and  his  allies,  on  their  m<irch  to  Waliincrtvnl  anri  A\}\:i'jfym, 
Full  of  joj^ful  hope,  Isalxil  ex{)ecte<l  every  hour  to  Ti,':f:'i  }.*-r 
king  triumphant  at  the  head  of  a  loyal  army.  .She  -ah.^  -a.^U 
the  barons  when  thev  entered  the  f;ital  tov.  n  of  ('.r<:iif :*:<*■  r  : 
but,  amid  the  mysterious  darkness  which  siirou'i*  *h'r  tonr/:i 
nation  of  this  insurrection,  we  kjse  s:;:ht  of  ti.e  Tiff-.'i'A  ui'^uuf.r 
m  which  the  young  queen  was  recaptured  by  Hc-nr.'  W .    \j<\ 

'  He  WMtf  exceodlTijrly  like  Rxhard,  %''.A  '"^-j^p-^il  V,  }^,  v.  .'..'  -  •'-  .,*,.  ^n  f4 
one  of  the  roval  fam.'.v;  he  war  :::.•  "i-^v^i  !:.  •:•:  ...r^^  ^z-.f.'.*.  :..  .:  *  ■  \  .'  '4 
Gloucester.  He  had  adr.enrti  to  H '.--lir-i  •*.*.:*  "->:  ut:r*>*  L -.•..*.,  :.  ...  r-ji 
)ftudin^  m  Wales  till  h:5  capture  a*.  Filr.:. 

•  Guthrie  aiid  Fr«jL»art.  .Sir  JoLn  Ha}-*^ari,  p.  127,  *^L\'/r.  \T/j\  •{  ^irt, 
"the  iii»ui^ent  lin-ds  caxiie  to  tLc  ^.ic^.i.  fr>m CnXj^.-ur'^  i  to  iv^;ri  i^r^  *  i,jit*:  t^trr 
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fortune  have  declared  for  whatever  party  it  mi^^ht,  disappoint* 
ment  aloue  was  in  store  for  the  heart  of  Isabella,  since  the 
llichard,  whom  she  hoped  to  meet,  was  but  a  counterfeit  ia 
royal  robes  to  deceive  the  common  people.  The  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection  were  bctmyed  by  the  mayor  of  Cirencester,  and 
their  summary  execution  followed  m  a  few  hoiurs.  Isabella 
was  too  young  to  be  punished  for  her  share  in  this  rebellion^ 
excepUng  by  close  restniint.  She  was  sent,  after  quiet  was 
restored,  strictly  guimled,  to  the  palace  of  Havering-atte- 
Bower ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  her  place  of  residence 
during  the  tragical  event*  that  succeeded  the  insurrection,  in 
which  she  took  a  part  so  decided,  considering  her  tender  age. 

These  transactions  took  place  at  the  end  of  January  and 
the  ])eginning  of  February,  1 100,  when  the  insurrection  vae 
subdued :  it  became  a  favourite  topic  of  conversation  between 
the  knights  and  lords  of  Henry's  bedchamber,  who  alwaye 
concluded  by  observing  on  the  impossibihty  that  Henry  IV. 
should  reign  peaceably  while  Richard  11.  was  sutlered  to  exist. 
The  wily  king  gave  no  intimation  that  he  heard  these  col- 
loquies. After  an  abortive  invjision  by  the  count  de  St.  Pol, 
llichai'd's  bi-other-in-law,  the  king's  flatterers  and  tempters 
l)eset  him  more  than  ever.  "  Yet,"  says  Froissart,  empha- 
ticidly,  "the  king  of  England  mjide  no  reply;  but,  leaving 
them  in  conversation,  went  to  his  falconers,  and  placing  a 
falcon  on  his  wrist,  forgot  all  in  feeding  him."  Froissart  is 
far  too  courtly  to  acknowledge  that  so  accomplished  a  knight 
as  Henry  of  Lancaster  ordered  so  foul  a  murder ;  but  other 
historians  do  not  allow  that  Henry  forgot  all  while  feeding 
his  falcon. 

There  are  so  many  circumstfintial  details  in  the  narrative 
of  old  Fabyan  concerning  the  deiith  of  Richard  II.,  that  there 
is  Httle  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  history  of  the  murder  of 
the  unhappy  king.  Froissart  has  given  the  opening  or  pro- 
logue of  the  tragedy;  but  the  following  relation,  gathered 
from  Fabyan  and  others,  tells  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
played  out: — King  Henry,  sitting  one  day  at  table,  in  a 
sighing  manner  said,  "  Have  I  no  faithful  friend  who  will  de- 
hver  me  of  one,  whose  life  will  be  my  death,  and  whose  death 
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mjr  life?^     This  speech  was  much  noted  of  the  hearers,  e!«|)c- 
cially  by  one  sir  Piers'  of  Exton.    This  knight  left  the  court, 
and,  with  eight  persons  more,  went  suddenly  to  Pontefract- 
castle;  whither  being  come^  he  called  before  him  the  squire 
who  was  accustomed  to  wait  on  Richard  at  table,  giving  him 
a  charge  '^  that  the  king  should  eat  as  much  as  he  would/  for 
that  now  he  should  not  long  eat"    King  Richard  being  set  at 
dinner  was  served  n^ligently,  and  without  the  usual  ceremony 
of  tasting  the  dishes  before  he  commenced  his  meal.     Mar- 
velling at  this  sudden  change,  he  asked  the  reason,  and  was 
told  that  new  orders  had  been  given  by  king  Henry  to  that 
effect.     "  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  thee  toge- 
ther!'" exclaimed  the  king  in  a  passion,  striking  the  man 
with  a  carving-knife.     "On  that  word,  in  rushed  sir  Piers 
£xton  with  eight  tall  men,  every  man  having  a  weapon  in  his 
hand.     Richard,  perceiving  them,  put  the  table  back  from 
him,  and  stepping  up  to  the  man  next  him,  wrung  the  weapon 
out  of  his  hand,  (a  brown-bill,)  and  therewith  rijrht  valiantly 
defended  himself;  so  that,  in  conclui^ion,  four  of  them  he  slew 
outright.     Sir  Piers,  amazed  thereat,  leaped  upon  the  chair 
where  king  Richard  usually  sat,  (some  authorities  say  it  was 
a  curiously  carved  stone-chair) ;  while  the  king  was  fiercely 
striving  for  conquest  with   the  four  surviving  niffians,  and 
chasing  them  round  the  chamber,  he  passed  nejir  to  the  chair 
whereon  sir  Piers  had  gotten,  who  with  a  pole-axe  smote  him 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  and,  withal,  ridded  him  of  lus  life 
in  an  instant.*' 

Thus,  battling  Uke  a  champion  of  proof,  in  the  full  exercise 
of  mighty  energies  awakened  by  despair,  fell  the  acm  of  the 
Black  Prince,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two :  he  died   in- 

*  There  wv  a  lord  mayor,  one  of  RichaM'?  oppo«er«,  callM  «?ir  Tlioina-  Kxt/m. 

'  This  o>)Hervation  sIkjws  tL»t  his  food  had  been  cirnun.'*«Ti!*»  d. 

•  The  Tcry  words  of  Shakspeare,  who  has  merely  cart  FabyanV  iKirnitive  in1« 
«liaIo;;rae.  Waladnghara  only  mentioiLS  that  Riehanl  stan'»Kl  him-^^lf,  and  <1*:<-<1  'Hi 
Valentine'8-<lay,  1400.  Tin**  author  w  a  thorc^uirh  Laiustxtrian  jrarti-an,  wliile 
alderman  Fabyan  jast  wrote  at  tliat  distance  from  the  event  in  (j'KMion  when  tl  « 
truth  has  not  [)<i.««ed  from  the  memorj'  of  man,  and  yet  c-an  be  ^jf^kt-n  ft.-Jirles.'-ly, 
Fabyan  lived  in  the  rei^  af  Henry  IV/s  grands^^n.  A-s  for  gaining  an  actual 
exposure  of  a  royal  murder  from  an  immediate  contemporary',  it  Is  nf/t  to  Ijc 
expected.  Let  the  reader  mitlce  the  ominous  silence  of  Froi««art  on  this  •jubj'.-i't 
Ui«  wortb  point  at  murder  stronn^Iy,  out  they  "peak  it  not. 
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wooed  the  widow  of  liis  cousin^  tliat  she  was  beloved  by  him. 
However  this  may  be^  the  modem  paradox  of  Richard  the 
Second's  escape  from  the  bloody  towers  of  Pontefract*  if 
utterly  annihdated  by  the  continual  eiforts  of  Hemy  IV.  to 
gain  the  hand  of  Isabella  for  his  son.  '^  Would  Henry/'  askfl 
an  historical  antiquar}%  in  the  Archaeologia,  ''have  been  so 
desirous  for  the  marriage  of  his  heir  with  the  widow  of 
Ilicliai'd^  had  he  not  been  certain^  beyond  all  doubt,  that  her 
husband  was  dead  ^  He  would  not  surely  havo.  promoted  a 
marriage  which  would  have  illegitimated  the  heirs  of  Lan- 
caster. This  is  one  of  the  historical  proofs  of  a  disputed 
pomt  which  appeals  directly  to  common  sense. 

AVhen  Charles  VI.  recovered  liis  senses,  he  sent  the  count 
d'Albret  to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  Isabella.  King  Heniy 
and  his  council  were  at  Eltham^  where  the  French  ambas- 
sador was  splendidly  entertained  by  him.  He  told  Henry  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France  to  see  the 
young  queen  their  daughter.  Henry  IV.  rephed,  "  We  no 
way  wish  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  her ;  but  you  must  pro- 
mise, on  oath,  that  neither  yourself,  nor  any  of  your  company, 
speak  to  her  any  thing  concerning  llichmd  of  Bourdeauz. 
Should  you  do  othenvise,  you  will  gieatly  offend  us  and  the 
whole  country,  and  remaiji  in  peril  of  your  Uvea  wliile  here." 
Kot  long  after  this,  the  earl  of  Northimiberland  carried  count 
d^Vlbret  to  Havcring-atte-Bower,  where  Issibella  then  resided. 
She  was  attended  bv  the  duchess  of  Ireland,  the  duchess  of 
Gloucester,  her  two  daughters,  and  other  ladies  and  damsdb 
as  companions.  The  caii  introduced  the  Fi*ench  embassy  to 
the  young  queen,  who  convei^sed  some  time  Avith  tliem,  asking 
eagerly  many  questions  after  her  royal  parents.  They  kept 
the  promise  they  had  made,  by  never  mentioning  king  Ricluud, 
and  returned  to  London  after  a  short  interview.  At  Eltham^ 
on  their  May  home,  they  dined  with  king  Henry,  who  pre- 

^  Too  much  ptrcss  has  been  laid  (l)y  those  who  have  worked  hard  to  piove  ■ 
pimdox)  on  tlic  fact,  that  Richard's  tikull  was  found  entire,  when  his  tomb  wag 
exaniincil  in  Westininster-ablK-y.  Ijct  the  anti([mirie8,  however,  consult  medical 
authorities,  and  they  will  find  that  instant  death  may  ensue  from  a  concussion  oc 
the  hniin,  without  the  lx)ue  of  the  head  biMng:  broken :  and  how  easy  it  was,  if 
the  kin^  liad,  indeed,  l)ccn  only  stunned,  for  bis  assassins  to  ooniprew  his  moutb 
and  na^irils,  so  tliat  the  return  of  rc.';ii»tIon  was  preventwL 


ngr  iBBi  jokbiu 
dtoaimdi  affhs  Sa^Uk,  nd  cawd  ker  to  be  aiiidB  tte 

IbojTon^^  widovraHuaiMd  in  e  itate  of  cmlif iljr  ml  ElAvciiiig^ 
Bowttj  lAQe  bar  njil  fitdior  in  Hpmco  wwm  labowiiig  umlev 
n  long  md  dokraiis  fit  cf  mumhIj^  1voii|^  on  bgr  ^^liflj  fiv 
kb  dwBghtar's  fcte,  llie  Frendi  eoaiicil  cf  Rgevy  doMaded 
flm  iBiBMAite  ratontion  cf  Ibi  joung  qneoi ;  hat  Hcmy  IV. 
vodd  not  hmr  nf  it,  mmraring^  ''Tliiit  dw  dwiikl  raride  in 
fr*glwffil  likn  otliiQr  qaeai-dowagm,  in  giwt  bononr,  on  ker 
dmrar;  and  fliit  if  ine  had  nwlnAily  knt  m  Ihnt^taiil^  dM 
■hwH  be  piofided  with  another  fivthwith,  iriio  voidd  faa 
juuogp  handnmc^  and  efoy  ^'^  dmuviug  of  her  Iohicl 
IlifiiBid.  of  Bomdbanx  waa  too  old  for  her,  hot  tiie  penon 
■ov  offsred  waa  loitdile  in  eforf  lei^ect;  being  no  othtf 
dam  tkm  prince  of  Waka.^' 

It  aeona  atnoige  that  Taahefla,  adio  had  fniaewwil  andi 
■B&nt  pride  in  being  qaecn  of  Kngfand,  damld  give  19  fohm- 
laril^  an  project  of  enjojing  that  atation  irith  a  jouthfid 
haro  whoae  age  waa  ao  loitable  to  her  own ;  yet  ao  it  waa» 
That  die  waa  infleiible  in  her  rgection  of  Heniy  prinoe  of 
'Walei^  and  mouraed  her  nraidered  husband  in  a  nmnner 


touching,  all  who  approached  her,  French  or 
bore  witness.*  Her  refusal  would  have  been  of  little 
avail,  if  her  &mily  and  country  hM  not  seen  tiie  matter  in 
flie  same  light.  In  reply  to  Ht^7  IV/s  proposition,  the 
French  regeacy  declared  "  that  during  the  grievous  illness  at 
their  lord  king  Charles,  they  could  not  give  9M%y  his  eldest 
daughter  without  his  consent/'  Therefore  months  ^lessed  away, 
and  the  maiden  queen-dowager  still  continued  h  mourning 
widow  in  the  bowers  of  Havering.  It  is  recorded  that  king 
Heoiy  and  his  princely  heir  did,  in  that  inten'al,  all  in  their 
power  to  win  her  constant  heart  from  the  memory  oi  Richard; 
hot  in  vain.  She  was  just  of  the  age  to  captivate  the  fancy 
of  an  ardent  young  prince  like  Henry  of  Monmoutli ;  nor  can 
there  exist  a  doubt,  by  the  extreme  pertinacity  widi  wliich  \itt 
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wooed  the  widow  of  liis  cousin^  that  she  was  beloved  by  him. 
However  this  may  be^  the  modem  paradox  of  Rieliard  the 
Second's  escape  from  the  bloody  towers  of  Pontefract'  if 
utterly  annihilated  by  the  continual  eiforts  of  Henry  IV.  to 
gain  the  hand  of  Isabella  for  his  son.  "  Would  Henry/'  asks 
an  historical  antiquary,  in  the  ArchaK)logia,  ''have  been  so 
desirous  for  the  marriage  of  his  heir  with  the  widow  of 
Ilichai'd,  had  he  not  been  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  her 
husband  was  dead  ?^'  He  would  not  surely  havo.  promoted  a 
marriage  wliich  would  have  illegitimated  the  heirs  of  Lan- 
caster. This  is  one  of  the  historical  proofs  of  a  disputed 
point  which  appeals  directly  to  common  sense. 

AVhen  Charles  YI.  recovered  his  senses,  he  sent  the  count 
d'Albrct  to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  Isabella.  King  Heniy 
and  liis  council  were  at  Eltham,  where  the  French  ambas- 
sador was  splendidly  entertained  by  him.  He  told  Henry  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France  to  see  the 
young  queen  their  daughter.  Henry  IV.  replied,  "  We  no 
way  wish  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  her ;  but  you  must  pro- 
mise, on  oath,  that  neither  yourself,  nor  any  of  your  company, 
speak  to  her  any  thing  concerning  Richaid  of  Bourdeaux. 
Sliould  you  do  othenvise,  you  will  gi*eatly  offend  us  and  the 
whole  country,  and  remaiji  in  peril  of  your  hves  while  here." 
Kot  long  after  this,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  carried  couut 
d'Albret  to  Haveriiig-atte-Bower,  where  Isabella  then  resided. 
She  was  attended  by  the  duchess  of  Ireland,  the  duchess  of 
Gloucester,  her  two  daughters!,  and  other  ladies  and  damsels 
as  companions.  The  earl  introduced  the  French  embassy  to 
the  young  queen,  who  conversed  some  time  with  Uiem,  asking 
eagerly  many  questions  after  her  royal  parents.  They  kept 
tlie  promise  they  had  made,  by  never  mentioning  king  Richard, 
and  returned  to  London  after  a  short  interview.  At  Eltham, 
on  their  way  honie,  they  dined  with  king  Henry,  who  pre- 

*  Too  much  stress  hiui  lieen  laid  (l)y  thoKe  who  have  worked  hard  to  pwawe  ■ 
pimdox)  on  the  fact,  tliat  Ritrhurd's  skull  was  found  entire,  when  his  tomb  wag 
exaniinctl  in  Wefitminster-ablHi-y.  l^et  the  antiquaries,  however,  ooiunilt  medigj 
.iutlioritios,  and  tliey  will  find  tliat  iniitunt  dinith  may  ensue  from  a  ooncusnon  oc 
the  hroiii,  without  the  bone  of  the  head  bein^  broken :  and  how  cosy  it  was,  if 
the  kin^  liad,  indeed,  been  oidy  stunniHl,  for  bis  ai^sassins  to  com|>roM  his  moutli 
and  uaitrils,  so  tliat  the  return  of  re-iii^^lion  was  preventwL 
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ifiHi  fame  ndi  jewdb.  When  Amj  took  Iwfv^ 
he  wni,  taaiaMf,  ^Tdi  thow  who  ient  yoa  that  the  queen 
duA  sever  idhr  tkm  ■naUeefc  harm,  or  any  diatiirbaiioey  but 
dadl  keep  19  mrtrte  sad  dignity  becoming  W  Urth  and  rank^ 
■nd  eqjoy  all  her  ri|^ ;  for,  young  as  the  li^  the  on^  not 
iD  be  made  aoquanited  with  oil  the  changea  that  happen  in 
IhbwwU.''' 

Ike  eoonflil  of  Hemy  TV .^  meantiine,  anrimialy  deliberated 
mt  the  JiMlinBliiHi  of  the  young  queen.'  It  came  at  hMt  to 
the  defMnnj  that  laabella,  being  of  tender  age^  had  no  ri(^t 
to  cUm  nvenne  aa  queen-dowager  of  England ;  but  tha;^  aa 
BO  aeoomnodetion  eonld  be  effected  hy  the  marriage  with  the 
giinoe  of  Waler^  ihe  ouf^t  to  be  restored  to  her  friends 
dkectlf,  with  all  Ihe  jewels  and  paraphernalia  that  she  brought 
with  her.*  But  on  this  point  a  grand  difficulty  arose,  ftr 
Hemy  IY«  had  seised  the  little  queen's  jewels^  and  diiided 
thrnn  among  his  six  children,  the  prince  of  Wales  baring  the 
gieateet"  diare.  The  king  wrote  to  his  council,  declaring 
^  Hiat  he  had  commanded  his  son  and  other  children  to  give 
Wf  the  jeweb  of  their  dear  cousin  queen  Isabella,  and  that 
Aey  were  to  be  sent  to  London/'  But  intaition  and  per- 
fnnance  are  very  different  matters,  for  that ''  the  dear  cousin's 
{eweb  ^  were  never  returned  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
queen'a  unde,  Orlean%  and  the  French  treaties  betwe&i 
Henry  Y.  and  Charles  YI/  Nor  are  they  named  with  her 
property  specified  in  her  journey  to  Leulinghen;  yet  in  the 
sdiedule  her  silver  drinking-cup^  a  few  silver  saucers  and 
dishes,  with  a  httle  old  tapestry,  are  pompously  enumerated. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  to  show  the  extreme  parsimony  of 
Henry,  that  an  item  demanding  new  clethes  for  the  young 
queen  and  her  maids  of  honour,  with  cloth  for  their  charrettea 
or  chariots,  is  sharply  met  by  the  answer,  '^  that  the  kiug^s 
wardrobe  had  given  out  all  that  he  intended." 

*  Froissart. 
'  For  this  infbrmation,  and  the  rest  of  the  facts  following,  we  «rc  indebted  to 
lir  Harrii  Nioolas'  invaluable  edition  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  u 
p|k.  118-134,  146. 

'  Sne  the  oommenoement  of  this  biopjaphy,  where  ■  description  in  given  of  her 
liibi%  ai:d  an  wtimate  of  the  value  of  her  jewels. 

*  Ba|>in,  voL  L,  reign  o£  Hemy  V. 
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Queen  Isabella  set  out  for  London^  May  27,  accompanied 
by  two  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  both  received  great 
injuries  from  Richard  11/  The  duchess  of  Ireland  was  one, 
and  the  countess  of  Hereford'  (mother  to  the  duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, the  widow  of  the  slaughtered  Thomas  of  Woodstock) 
the  other.  To  these  ladies  was  consigned  the  care,  or  rather 
the  custody,  of  Isabella's  person.  The  sweetness  of  this 
angelic  girl's  disposition  had  certainly  converted  these  natural 
enemies  mto  loving  friends,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  Next 
in  rank  to  these  great  ladies  in  the  train  of  Isabella  waa 
Eleanor  Holland,  the  young  widow  of  Roger  earl  of  March^ 
slain  in  Ireland,  whose  son  was  heir  of  England  de  jure ;  she 
had  been  appointed  governess  to  the  queen  by  Richard  II., 
and  still  adhered  to  her,  though  merely  classed  now  among 
her  ladies  of  honour.  The  other  ladies  were  lady  Poynings, 
lady.  Mowbray,  and  madame  de  Vache.  Isabella  had  hke- 
wise  seven  maids  of  honour,  and  two  French  chambermaids, 
Simonette  and  Maiianne :  the  French  chamberlain  was  mon- 
sieur de  Vache.  She  had  a  confessor  and  a  secretary.  She 
was  escorted  by  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Hereford,  and  by 
the  earl  of  Somerset,  Henry  IV.'s  half-brother,  with  four 
knights-banneret  and  six  chevaliers. 

With  this  train  and  escort  the  young  queen  set  out  from 
Hlivering.^  At  Tottenham-cross,  she  was  met  by  the  late  lord 
chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  with  a  gallant  company, 
who  joined  her  train.  The  lord  mayor  and  his  viscounts  (as 
the  aldermen  were  then  called),  with  other  good  people  of  the 
city,  met  her  at  "Sandford-hill,''  and,  falling  in  with  her  pro- 

*  See  the  biography  of  Anne  of  Bohemia. 

*  Tliis  lady,  called  counfess  of  Hereford,  was  the  mother  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
Hereford,  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Mary,  the  deceased  wife  of  the  usurper 
Henry  IV.  Tlie  ducliess  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  in  the  family  of  Imbella, 
had  lately  lost  her  promising  son  by  the  plague,  and  hod  died  of  grief.  Her 
mother,  this  coimtess  of  Hereford,  was  the  grandmother,  by  the  maternal  side,  of 
Henry  V 

'  Froissart  mentions  this  dower-palace  of  the  English  queens  as  her  latent 
residence.  It  is  possible  that  some  political  reason  might  have  made  Isabella's 
eorthge  travel  through  Waltham -forest,  and  lodge  at  Waltham  hunting-palace; 
fch'm  she  might  cross  the  Lea  to  gain  the  north  it)ad  instead  of  the  east  road,  f<T 
her  ooorsb  wax  pliunly  by  Tottcnham-hilU  and  her  eutraof^  into  Londoii  >>« 
Hanknsy. — See  Minutes  of  Priyy  Cooocil*  vol.  i.  p.  145. 
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pffUfV^  hor  to  T^fflttJbffii  At  Haoknojj  prinos  Thoman^ 
ffffwut  iOQ  to  HoDnr  IV*«  mflt  tho  vomiff  ouoen.  mm!  luniouiw 
aUj  oceompiaiod  her  to  London,  iwiited  bjr  the  constable  of 
Rnghmdj  the  mifihal,  and  other  great  offioenk  It  is  sop- 
poaed  laabeDa  tairied  at  the  Tower  from  the  day  of  her 
London  entiy,  fixr  the  did  not  sail  fiir  France  tOi  July  lat 
fdlowing^  when  three  ballingers  and  two  anned  barges  woie 
appointed  to  xeceife  her  and  her  suite  at  Dofer. 

July  was  flyr  advanced  before  the  nudden  widow  of  Bkhard 
IL  was  xestorcd  to  her  parents ;  during  whidi  time  Henry  IV. 
amd  hia  aon  tried  every  means  in  their  power  to  shake  her 
eihildish  constancy  to  the  memory  of  Bichaid ;  but  her '' steady 
atvenian/'  as  Monstrdet  caUs  her  refusal,  remained  the  same. 
The  attaatian  of  this  child  waa  extraordinary,  and  her  virtooas 
firmness  more  pcobabk  in  m  royal  heroine  of  twenty-eighl 
Aan  in  one  who  had  seen  htde  more  than  half  as  many 
■namenu  At  las^  the  nsorper  resolyed  to  restore  the  yomig 
widow  to  France,  but  refused  to  r^;um  her  dowry,  saying, 
llmt  as  m  great  finroor  he  would  agree  to  deduct  its  amount 
from  the  sum  total  that  France  still  owed  England  for  the 
lanaom  of  king  John.  The  jewels  of  the  young  queen  he 
likewiae  retained,  although  it  was  grossly  stipulated  by  the 
win  of  king  Bidiard  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  rich  jewels 
his  little  wife  had  brought  from  France  should  be  restored  to 
her.  Henry  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  his  cousin's  testi- 
ment,  since  the  poor  king's  will,  while  he  was  yet  alive^  had 
been  broken  open  to  furnish  articles  of  accusation  against  him.* 

The  royal  virgin  was  approaching  her  fifteenth  year  when 
thus  plundered ;  and,  wearing  the  deep  weeds  of  widowhood, 
she  embarked  at  Dover  for  Calais,  escorted  by  the  same  sir 
Thomas  Percy'  who  had  attended  her  as  chamberlain  during* 
her  espousals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  family  had 
been  ''the  ladder  wherewithal  the  mounting  Bolingbroke 
ascended  the  throne  of  Richard/'  there  is  little  doubt  that  sir 
Thomas  Percy's  heart  ever  beat  loyally  towards  his  rightful 


See  '.".^eBe  artides  in  Rapin,  who  makes  no  comment  on  this  monfltronit  pro 
ling;  which  is  really  without  precedent  for  absurdity. 

'  iltcrwards  the  earl  of  Worc-jnter,  so  fumous  in  tl*c  Pcrcr  teb<:iu: 
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master^  for  he  was  bathed  in  tears  during  the  time  he  thus 
oonductCvl  the  yciing  widow  of  Richard  to  her  native  shores. 

"  My  queen  to  France,  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  shortest  day." — Shakipeare, 

Leuhngheu.  a  town  between  Boulogne  and  Calais^  a  sort  of 
frontier  ground  of  the  Enghsh  territory,  was  the  spot  appointed 
for  the  restoration  of  Isabella  to  her  uncle  of  Burgundy.  ''  It 
was  on  the  26th  of  July,  1402,  when  sir  Thomas  Percy,  with 
streaming  tears,  took  the  young  queen  by  the  arm,  and 
deUvered  her  with  good  grace  into  the  hands  of  Walerau 
count  St.  Pol,  sumamed  'the  Righteous,'*  and  received  cer- 
tain letters  of  qmttance  for  her  from  the  French.  In  these 
the  English  commissioners  declared  that  the  young  queen  was 
just  as  she  had  been  received,  and  Percy  oflfered  to  fight,  i 
I'outrance,  any  one  who  should  assert  the  contrary .'*  To  do  the 
French  justice,  they  could  not  have  welcomed  back  their  young 
princess-royal  with  more  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  if  she  had  been 
dowered  with  all  the  wealth  of  England,  instead  of  returning 
destitute,  and  plundered  of  all  but  her  beauty  and  honour. 

The  virtues  and  sweet  temper  of  the  youthful  queen  had 
won  the  affections  of  her  English  ladies,  for  om:  manuscript 
pursues,' — "  Know,  before  the  parties  sepai^ated,  they  all  wept 
most  piteously,  and  when  they  came  to  quit  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  at  LeuUnghen,  queen  Isabel,  whose  young  heart  is  fiill 
of  tenderness  and  kindliness,  brought  aU  her  English  ladies, 
who  were  making  sore  lamentations,  unto  the  French  tentti, 
where  she  made  them  dine  ^vith  her.  And  after  dinner,  queen 
Isabel  took  all  the  jewels  she  had  remaining,  and  divided  them 
among  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Englaud  who  had  accompanied 
her,  who  all,  nevertheless,  wept  mightily  with  sorrow  at  part- 
ing with  their  young  queen.  Yet  still  she  sweetly  bade  them 
'be  of  good  cheer,'  though  weeping  herself;  nevertheless,  at 
the  moment  of  parting,  all  renewed  their  lamentations.  The 
damsel  of  Montpensier,  sister  to  the  count  de  la  Marche,  the 
aamsel  of  Luxembourg,  sister  to  the  coimt  de  St.  Pol,  and 

^  He  was  brother-in-law  to  king  Richard. 
'  Thi^  u*  from  the  MS.  of  the  Ambassades.     Hall's  Chronide  says,  Percy  to;>k 
a  regular  receipt  for  the  queen  that  she  had  been  safely  delivered,  worded 
Vriuit  hke  a  receipt  for  a  buie  of  merdiaudiw. 
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fAiBt  nM(b  hilSm,  inn  moat  }^ 
"wait  ij^on  hor  dsuc^ter.  Thm  the  ooimt  St  Pol  led  her  to 
Ae  dukes  of  Bmrgiuidy  and  Boorboii,  who  with  a  hrge  oom- 
fnsj  of  anued  men  were  waitings  intending,  if  any  demur  had 
takea  place  reguiSaag  the  restoration  of  their  niece,  to  have 
dniged  the  Eni^Ush  party  over  hill  and  over  yaUejr,  and  taken 
ker  back  by  fivoe  to  her  'ftir  sire'  thekmg  of  France.''^ 

She  was  received  by  her  countrymen  with  every  honour^ 
■nd  thcDoe  escorted  to  Boulogne  and  to  Abbeville  where  the 
diike  of  Burgundy,  to  oelebnite  her  return,  made  a  grand 
faanqoet.  She  then  proceeded  through  France  to  "Pwm, 
"where  her  coming  caused  many  a  tear  and  many  a  smile** 
Moat  kindly  waa  she  received  by  the  king  and  queen  of 
nanoe;  but  thoiq;h  it  was  pr^ended  by  king  Henry  that 
*  ahe  waa  restored  with  every  honour,  yet  there  was  not  any 
mvenne  or  dower  assigned  her  from  England  as  queen- 
dowager/'  Her  unde,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  surpassed  all 
ker  fiiends  in  his  attention  to  her,  and  the  paternal  affection 
he  manifested  finr  her.  His  presents,  the  year  of  her  return, 
on  New-year's  day  were  very  cosily;  among  them  was  a  gold 
image  of  St.  Eatherine,  garnished  with  three  sapphires  and 
Hurtj-seven  pearls.'  The  duke  likewise,  being  anxious  to 
obtain  the  maiden  queen  as  a  bride  for  his  promising  heir, 
resolved  to  championize  her  wrongs.  He  sent  a  challenge, 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  France,  to  Henry  lY.,  defying  him 
as  the  plunderer  of  the  yoimg  queen  and  the  murderer  of  her 
kosband,  and  offering  to  fight  him  in  the  lists  on  this  quarrel. 
Henry  coldly  replied,  "  He  knew  of  no  precedent  which  offered 
die  example  of  a  crowned  king  entering  the  lists  to  fight  a 
dud  with  a  subject,  however  high  the  rank  of  that  subject 
might  be.  And  as  for  the  murder  of  his  deai*  lord  and  cousin 
king  Richard,  (whom  God  absolve !)  God  knows  how  and  bv 
whom  that  death  was  done  ;*  but  if  you  mean  to  say  his  death 

^  llooitardet^  and  MS.  of  the  Ambassades.  *  MonstrelBt. 

'  MS.  at  the  Bibliothk[ue  Royale,  Paris. 

*  Here  is  an  evident  admission  that  Richard  died  by  violence, — but  Henrr 

B«ert^  without  bis  orden;  thus  corroborating  the  account  of  tlie  murder  as  corw> 

Dected  with  sir  Piers  £xton.     Had  Richard  been  starved,  Ueury  would  ha^s 

ioclnrad  lui  Uooil  wit  not  soed. 

•  2 
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was  caused  by  our  order  or  consent,  we  ans\ver  l!iat  you  lie^ 
and  will  lie  foully  oft  as  you  say  so."  Monstrelet  g  us  either 
a  continuation  of  this  correspondence,  or  varied  ..^id  fuller 
copies  of  the  letters. 

LoTTis,  Duke  ov  Oblbakb,  to  Heitbt.' 

"  How  ootild  you  suITer  my  much  redoubted  lady,  Uie  queen  of  England,  to 
return  sd  desolate  to  thifi  country,  after  the  death  of  her  lord,  despoiled  by  your 
rigour  and  cruelty  of  her  dower,  wliich  you  detain  from  her,  and  likewise  of  the 
portion  which  she  carried  hence  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  ?  The  man  who 
seeks  to  gain  honour,  i»  always  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  widows  and  damneh 
of  virtuous  life  such  as  my  niece  was  known  to  lead ;  and  as  I  am  so  nearly 
related  to  her,  that,  acquitthig  myself  toward  God  and  toward  tier  as  a  relation, 
I  reply  that  I  am  reiidy  to  meet  you  in  single  combat,  or  with  any  greater  numbei 
you  may  please ;  and  that,  through  the  aid  of  Qod,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  my 
lord  St.  Michael,  you  will  find  me  doing  my  duty  in  such  wise  as  the  caie  may 
require 

"  I  return  you  thanks,  in  the  name  of  my  party,  for  the  greater  care  yov 
take  of  their  healths,  than  you  have  done  of  tliat  of  your  sovereign  liege  lord, 
(Ridiard  II.) 

"  Tliat  you  may  be  assured  this  letter  has  been  written  by  me,  I  have  put  to  H 
the  seal  of  uiy  arms,  and  signed  it  with  my  own  hand,  on  the  morrow  of  the  feast 
of  Our  Lady,  March  26." 

This  letter  stung  Henry  IV.  to  the  bitterest  retorts.  Hi» 
answer  is,  however,  a  series  of  falsehoods,  as  his  own  privy- 
council  journals  can  prove : — 

"  In  regard  to  your  charge  against  us  for  our  rigour  to  your  niece,  and  for 
having  cruelly  suflbred  her  to  depart  from  this  country  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  her 
lord,  (Richard  II.)  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  her  dower,  which  you  say  we  detun 
aflcr  despoiling  her  of  the  money  she  brought  hither,  God  knows,  from  whom 
nothing  can  l)c  concealed,  that  so  far  fr^m  acting  towards  her  liarshly,  we  havte 
ever  shown  her  kindness  and  friendsliip.  We  wish  to  God  that  you  may  never 
have  acted  with  greater  rigour,  uiikindness,  or  cruelty  to  any  lady  or  damsel  than 
we  have  done  to  lier,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  well  for  you. 

"  As  to  the  despair  you  say  she  is  in  for  the  loss  of  our  very  dear  lord  and 
cousin,  (Richard  II.)  we  must  answer  as  we  have  before  done.  And  in  regard  to 
her  dower,  of  the  seizure  of  which  you  complain,  we  are  satisfied  that  if  you  Iiad 
wt^ll  examined  the  articles  of  her  marriage,  you  could  not  have  made  tliis  charge 
ligainst  us.  In  regard  to  her  money,  it  is  notorious  that  on  her  leaving  this 
kingdom  we  had  made  her  such  restitution  of  jewels  and  money,  much  mure 
than  she  brought  hither,  that  we  hold  ourselves  acquitted;  and  we  have,  bendei^ 
an  acquittance  under  the  seal  of  her  father,  our  lord  and  brother,  drawn  up  in 
hiH  council  and  in  your  presence,  proving  we  never  despoiled  her. 

"  With  regard  to  your  companions,  we  have  no  &ult  to  find  with  them,  Ibr  m 
are  not  acquainted  with  them ;  but  as  to  yourself,  we  do  not  repute  very  lughlj 
of  you.  But  when  you  return  thanks  to  those  of  your  family  for  having  felt 
more  pity  than  we  have  done  for  our  king  and  sovereign  liege  lord,  (Richard  XL) 
we  reply  that^  by  the  honour  of  God,  of  Our  Lady,  and  of  my  lord  St.  George 
when,  you  say  so  you  lie,  falsely  and  wickedly,  for  we  hold  his  blood  to  be  dem 

*  Abstract  from  the  Isttcr. — Mcnstrelet^  illominated  ed.  vol  L  pb  M. 
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|0  «■  tbin  file  bbod  of  tho<ie  of  your  side ;  and  if  yon  say  bis  blood  was  not  dear 
§9M9im  kis  lifetime,  we  tell  yon  that  you  lie,  and  do  bo  every  time  yoa  assert  it. 
••  I  wish  to  God  that  you  had  never  done,  or  procured  to  be  done,  any  thinj 
more  against  the  perttm  of  your  lord  and  brother  than  ve  have  done  againei 
Mu*  late  lord,  (Richard  II.) ;  and  in  that  case  we  believe  you  would  find  your 
flooacience  more  dear."' 

The  pertinacity  of  Henry  IV.  to  gain  the  ''sweet  young 
queen  ^'  as  a  bride  for  his  gallant  son  was  not  overcome  even 
by  this  furious  correspondence  with  her  uncle.  In  the  yejir 
1406,  according  to  Monstrelet,  he  made  a  most  extraordinary 
proposal,  declaring  that  if  the  hand  of  Isabella  (now  in  her 
.eighteenth  year)  were  bestowed  on  the  prince  of  Wales,  he 
would  abdicate  the  English  crown  in  favour  of  the  young 
prince.*  The  royal  council  of  France  sat  in  debate  on  this 
ofFer  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  king's  brother,  Louis  duke  of 
Orleans,  contended  that  he  had  the  promise  of  the  hand  of 
Isabella  for  his  son  Charles  of  AngoulSme.  He  represented 
the  frauds  of  the  king  of  England,  and  called  to  their  memory 
the  "  steady  aversion  "  of  his  niece  to  ally  herself  with  the 
assassin  of  the  husband  she  still  loved.  An  unfavourable 
answer  was  therefore  given  to  the  English  ambassadors,  who 
departed  malcontent.  The  betrothment  of  Isabella  to  her 
youthful  cousin  took  place  at  Compiegne,  where  her  mother, 
queen  Isabeau,  met  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  son.  Mag- 
nificent fetes  took  place  at  the  ceremony,  consisting  of  "  ban- 
quets, dancings,  jousts,  and  other  jollities."  But  the  bride 
wept  bitterly  wliile  her  hand  was  pledged  to  a  bridegroom  so 
much  younger  than  herself;  the  coiui;  charitably  declared  that 
her  tears  flowed  on  account  of  her  losing  the  title  of  queen  of 
England,  but  the  heart  of  the  fair  young  widow  had  been  too 
severely  schooled  in  adversity  to  mourn  over  a  mere  empty 
uame.^     Her  thoughts  were  on  king  Richard. 

The  husband  of  Isabella  became  duke  of  Orleans  in  1407, 

*  Monstrclet,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
•  No  English  historian  can  believe  tliis  assertion,  yet  Giflfard,  in  his  History  ol 
France,  docs  not  dispiit^i  it. 

'  Monstrclet,  and  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis.  Moastrelet  declares  that  Charlci 
(lake  of  Orleans  had  been  the  godfather  of  IsaMla,  and  therefore  a  (lis))ensati»»a 
wms  required  on  that  account,  as  well  as  because  they  weie  tirst-eousiiis ;  but  thf 
dates  oif  the  birth  of  Isabella  and  Orleans  show  that  this  was  an  unpossibilit} . 
It  is  possible  that  Isabella  had  been  godmother  to  Orleans.  A  very  sli<j"ht  verhsJ 
of  the  traasmbers  of  Monstrclet  tnijjht  cause  the  mistake  in  l-'rencli. 
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Tihcn  his  father  was  atrociously  murdered  in  the  Rue  Bar* 
bette,  by  his  kinsman  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Isabella  took 
a  decided  part  in  demanding  justice  to  be  executed  on 
the  powerful  assassin  of  her  unde  and  father-in-law/  '^  The 
young  queen -dowager  of  England  came  with  her  mother-in- 
law,  Violante  of  Milan,  duchess  of  Orleans,  both  dressed  in 
the  deepest  weeds  of  black.  They  arrived  without  the  walls 
of  Paris  in  a  charrette  or  wa§:on,  covered  with  black  cloth, 
drawn  by  six  snow-white  steeds,  whose  funeral  trappings 
strongly  contrasted  with  their  colour.  Isabella  and  her 
mother-in-law  sat  weeping  in  the  front  of  the  wagon ;  a  long 
file  of  mourning  wagons,  filled  with  the  domestics  of  the 
princesses,  followed.  Tliey  were  met  at  the  gates  by  most 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood.'**  This  lugubrious  train  passed, 
at  a  foot's  pace,  through  the  streets  of  that  capital,  stained  by 
the  slaughter  of  Orleans.  The  gloomy  appearance  of  the 
procession,  the  downcast  looks  of  the  attendants,  the  flowing 
tears  of  the  princesses,  for  a  short  time  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Parisians  against  the  popular  murderer,  John  of  Bur- 
gundy. Isabella  ahghted  at  the  gates  of  the  hdtel  de  St.  Pol, 
where,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  half-crazed  father, 
the  demanded,  in  concert  with  the  duchess  Violante,  justice 
on  the  assassin  of  her  uncle.  The  unfortimate  king  of  France 
was  thrown  into  fresh  agonies  of  delirium  by  the  violent  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  sight  of  his  supphant  daughter 
and  sister-in-law. 

A  yeiu*  afterwards  the  same  mournful  procession  traversed 
Paris  again;  Isabella  again  joined  Violante  in  crying  for 
justice,  not  to  the  unconscious  king  who  was  raving  in  de- 
hriiun,  but  to  her  brother,  the  dauphin  Louis,  whose  feeble 
hands  held  the  reins  of  empire  his  father  ha' I  dropped.  Soon 
after  Isabella  attended  the  death-bed  of  the  duchess  Violante, 
who  died  positively  of  a  broken  heart  for  the  loss  of  Orleans. 
The  following  year  Isabella  was  married  to  her  cousin :  the 
previous  ceremony  had  been  only  betrothment.  The  el^ant 
and  precocious  mind  of  this  prince  soon  made  the  diflerenceof 
the  few  years  between  his  age  and  that  of  his  bride  forgotteOi 

i  Cbroi  jcles  of  St.  Deiiis.  *  IbkL 
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InbdDa  lomd  her  hmibmd  taatirdj;  lie  was  tbD  pride  of  hk 
eanoktry,  bofth  in  mind  and  penon.  He  was  that  celebrated 
poet-doke  of  Qilean^  whose  heantifbl  lyrics  aie  atall  reckoned 
among  fhe  damica  of  France.*  Jnst  as  Isabella  seemed  to 
ha^re  attainfd  tibe  heigfat  of  hnman  fidicity,  adored  hy  the 
moat  aocempUdied  prince  in  Eozopey  bdoved  hy  his  fiunilj, 
nd  with  no  present  aUoy  in  her  cap  of  hq^piness,  death 
daimed  her  as  his  prey  in  the  bloom  of  her  life.  She  expired 
at  fhe  castle  of  BloiSy  in  her  twenty-second  year,  a  few  hours 
■fterthe  birth  of  her  in&nt  diild,  Sept.  18th,  1410.  Her 
hnsband's  grief  amoonted  to  firenxy ;  but  after  her  infent  was 
faroo^  to  him  by  her  attendants,  he  shed  tearsy  and  became 
calmer  while  caressoig  it.'  The  first  verses  of  Orleans  that 
alhiinfitl  any  celebrity  were  ponied  forth  by  his  grief  fer  this 
aad  bereavement.     He  sayi^ — 


Deitfa !  wbo  msde  thM  ao  bold. 

To  iake  ftam  mb  mj  lanfy  piiaeem? 

V^Tho  WW  my  ooiiilbrt»  xnj  VA, 

Hy  goody  my  plMfore,  my  ridiei ! 

Abil  lamkmolyyberaftof  my  mats. 

Aiaeut  mj  lady,  my  Uyl 

Oar  lovot  oe  fer  ent  ■ererad." 

But  a  more  finished  lyric  to  the  memoiy  of  Isabella  ifam 
cswimmowi  in  Trench :*  J'ai  fait  Pob$iques  de  Madame* 

TSAKBUiTlOir. 

"  To  malce  my  lady'K  obsequies 
Hy  love  a  minster  wrought^ 
And  in  the  chantry  service  there 
Was  smig  by  doleful  thought. 

'  In  the  public  library  of  Grenoble  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  poems  of  Cliarles  duke 
of  Orleans  the  husband  of  this  queen  of  England.  It  was  written,  from  his 
dBetatiop,  by  hui  secretary,  Antoine  TAstisan.  It  has  been  copied  for  the  Biblio- 
Utkpe  Boyak.  Another  fine  copy  exists,  richly  illuminated,  in  the  British 
Moaeam,  soppoaed  to  have  been  transcribed  for  Henry  YII. 

*  laah^'a  infimt  waa  a  Uttle  girl,  who  was  reared,  and  afterwards  married  to 
fbe  dnke  of  Akn^on. 

*  We  believe  the  trandataon  is  by  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Carey.  Wlioever 
wishes  further  acquaintance  with  the  lyrics  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  will  find  nviny 
wen  worthy  of  attention  translated  by  Miss  L.  Costello,  in  her  truly  poetical 
▼errion  of  tbe  Early  Poets  of  France. 

*  This  expresnon,  madame,  simply  denotets  the  title  of  Isabella ;  she  was 
Madame  of  France,  both  as  eldest  daughter  to  the  king,  and  wife  to  the  second 
prince  of  France.  That  the  title  of  madtime  was  thus  applied  in  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  see  Froiasart,  when  narrating  tnc  adventures  of  IsabeUa^s  mother-in-law^ 
V^oSaoiie  of  Milan. 
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The  tapera  were  of  buniiu^  *iS^ 

Tliat  life  and  odour  gave. 
And  grief,  illumined  by  team, 

Irradiated  her  grave ; 
And  round  about,  in  qu^ntest  guiso, 
Was  can'ed, — *  Within  this  tomb  there  te 
The  fiiirest  thing  to  mortal  eycA.' 

Above  her  licth  spread  a  tomb 

Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue : 
The  gold  doth  show  her  blesseilnefif^ 

Tlie  siipphires  mark  her  true, 
For  blcijsidness  and  truth  in  her 

Were  livelily  portray  *d. 
When  gracious  Grod,  tdlh  both  his  hands^ 

Her  wondrous  beauty  made. 
She  was,  to  speak  without  disguise, 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

No  more,  no  more;  my  heart  doth  ft  iat» 

When  I  the  life  recall 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint. 

So  virtuous  deem'd  by  all ; 
Who  in  herself  yrna  so  complete, 

I  tliink  that  she  was  ta'cn 
By  God  to  deck  liis  Paradise, 

And  with  his  saints  to  reign ; 
For  well  she  doth  become  the  skies, 
Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  priao 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes  1" 

T!ie  exquisite  beauty  and  naive  earnestness  of  the  last  rersc^ 
will  inspire  all  readers  with  respect  for  the  genius  of  the  second 
husband  of  our  Isabella. 

Isabella^  thus  passionately  mourned  in  death  by  her  hus- 
band^ was  happy  in  closing  her  eyes  before  the  troublous  era 
commenced,  when  sorrow  and  disgrace  overwhelmed  her  family 
and  her  country.  The  infamy  of  her  mother  had  not  reached 
its  climax  during  the  life  of  Isabella.  Charles  of  Orleans^  by 
t!ie  |)eculiar  mahce  of  fortune,  was  doomed  to  a  long  imprison- 
ment by  the  very  man  who  had  so  often  been  refused  by  his 
wife, — ^a  circiunstance  which  perhaps  was  not  altogether  for- 
gotten by  Henry  V.  The  husband  of  Isabella,  after  fighting 
desperately  at  Agiiicourt,  was  left  for  dead  on  the  lost  field ; 
but,  being  dragged  from  beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  was  restored 
to  unwelcome  life  by  the  care  of  a  vahant  English  squirei 
Richard  Waller.  Orleans  refused  to  eat  or  drink  after 
recovering  from  his  swoon,  but  was  persuaded  out  of  his 
resolution  of  starving  himself  to  death  by  the  philosophic  and 


.^ 
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friendly  remonstrances  of  Henry  V.  His  wounds  soon  healed, 
and  he  was  seen  riding  side  by  side  with  his  conqueror  aiul 
kinsman,  conversing  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  a  few  days 
after  the  victory  of  Agincourt.  But  after  thus  reconciling 
his  unfortunate  captive  to  life,  Henry  refused  all  ransom  for 
him,  because  he  was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  Franco 
after  Charles  the  dauphin.  Orleans  was  sent  to  England, 
and  at  first  confined  at  Groombridge,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of 
Waller;  but  was  afterwards  consigned  to  a  severe  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  composed  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  poems.  It  was  well  that  his  fine  mind 
possessed  resources  in  itseit,  for  his  captivity  lasted  twenty- 
three  years! 

Isabella  was  first  mterred  at  Blois,  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Laumer,  where  her  body  was  found  entire  in  1624,  curiously 
lapped  in  bands  of  linen,  plated  over  with  quicksilver.  It  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  church  of  the  Celestines,  in  Paris, 
the  family  burying-place  of  the  line  of  Orleans,  now  desecrated 
and  in  ruins. 

No  portrait  exists  of  Isabella  of  Valois  as  the  queen  of 
Richard  II.  The  one  from  which  our  fix>ntispiece  has  been 
copied,  is  from  an  illuminated  MS.  discovered  by  Mr.  Harding, 
the  antiquarian  artist,  among  the  Harleian  collection.*  Isabella 
m  represented  as  the  bride  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans.  She 
has  evidently  resigned  the  royal  mantle  and  sceptre  of  an 
English  queen.  Her  coronet  is  the  circle  of  fleurs-de-lis  of 
a  French  princess,  and  she  merely  wears  the  jacket-bodice, 
of  the  fashion  of  her  era,  of  blue  velvet  figured  with  fleurs-de- 
lis,  and  bordered  with  white  miniver :  the  stomacher  is  of  the 
same  fiir.  Not  a  single  jewel  adorns  the  person  of  queen 
Isabella,  save  the  few  in  her  coronal-circlet ;  her  hair  is  worn 
dishevelled,  as  was  then  the  custom  of  maiden  brides  when 
they  approached  the  altar. 

^  The  reference  given  by  Mr.  Q.  P.  Harding  la,  Uorlclan  MS.  4379,  i380i 
BriL  Mua^nni. 
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JOANNA   OF  NAVARRE, 


QUEEN  OP  HENEY  IV. 


CHAPTER  L 

/oanna*8  parentage — Descent — Evil  character  of  her  father — Her  early  ycmtb— 
Contracted  to  the  prince  of  Castile — Captured  by  the  French — Bage  of  hm 
fiither — Her  release — Her  hand  demanded  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne — Dower — 
Marriage — Horrible  death  of  her  father — Her  husband's  jealousy — Birth  and 
deith  of  Joanna's  daughter — Heir  of  Bretagne  bom — French  ambassadon 
saved  by  Joanna — Her  conjugal  influence — Her  son  betrothed  to  Joanna  ot 
France — Besieged  with  her  lord  at  Vannes — She  mediates  a  peace — Her 
daughter  contracted  to  the  heir  of  Derby,  (Henry  V.) — Espousals  of  two  of 
her  children — Joanna's  first  acquaintance  with  Henry  (IV.) — His  floral  emblem 
Forget-me-not — Henry  assisted  by  Joanna's  husband — The  duke  of  Bretagne 
— Death  of  the  duko — His  will — Joanna  regent  of  Bretagne — Her  wise  govern- 
ment— Inauguration  of  her  son — Sought  in  marriage  by  Henry  IV. — Her 
subtlety  outwits  the  pope — Married  to  Henry — Visit  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
to  Joanna — His  presents — Joanna  puts  her  sons  into  his  hands — Deed  o(  gift 
to  her  aunt. 

Joanna,  or  Jane  of  Navarre,  the  consort  of  Henry  IV.,  is  one 
of  those  queens  of  England  whose  records,  as  connected  with 
t)ie  history  of  this  countiy,  are  of  a  very  obscure  and  mysteri- 
ous character ;  yet  the  events  of  her  Ufc,  when  traced  through 
foreign  chronicles  and  unpublished  sources  of  information,  are 
replete  with  interest,  forming  an  unprecedented  chapter  in  the 
liistory  of  female  royalty.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Charles  king  of  Navarre,  by  the  princess  Jane  of  France, 
daughter  of  king  John,  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  opponent 
of  Edward  III.  The  evil  deeds  of  Joanna's  father  had  entailed 
upon  him  the  unpopular  cognomen  of  Charles  le  Mauvais, — 
in  plain  English,  *  Charles  the  Bad.'  This  prince,  being  the 
son  of  the  daughter  and  sole  oflFspiing  of  Louis  X.  of  France, 
from  whom  he  inherited  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the 
appanage  of  his  great-grandmother,  queen  Jane^  fancied  that 
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lie  had  a  superior  daim  to  the  throne  of  France  to  his  coosin 
Philip  of  y alois,  to  whom^  in  oonseqiienee  of  the  inexorable 
BaUc  law,  the  regal  soooession  had  reverted.  It  is  CCTtain 
that  Charles  of  NaTarre  had  a  nearer  daim  to  the  throne  of 
his  grandfiither  and  nnde  than  Edward  III.,  who  only  derived 
his  descent  firom  Isabella  of  France,  the  sister  of  these  prinoei^ 
and  even  if  the  SaUc  law  had  not  ensted,  conld  have  had  lio 
legal  pretension  to  supersede  the  son  of  her  brother's  daughter. 
Edward  was,  however,  a  prince  of  consummate  talent,  and 
possessed  of  the  means  of  asserting  his  claims  hy  force  of 
arms.  Charles  le  Manvais,  having  neither  the  resources  nor 
the  enei^ies  of  the  mighty  Edward  of  England,  made  no  open 
strugg^  bat  played  a  treacherous  game  between  him  and 
Philip  of  Yalois,  in  the  hope  of  estahUsfaing  himself  by  his 
crooked  policy  on  the  disputed  throne  of  his  grandfather.' 
His  intrigues  and  crimes  rendered  the  childhood  of  Joanna 
and  her  brethren  a  season  of  painful  vicissitudes. 

Joanna  was  contracted  in  the  year  1380  to  John,  the  heir 
of  Castile,  at  the  same  time  her  eldest  brother  Chicles  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  that  prince.  Political  reasons  induced 
Joanna's  affianced  brid^room,  on  the  death  of  the  king  his 
fiither,  to  break  his  engagement  with  her,  and  wed  a  princess 
of  Arragon.  Meantime,  Charles  le  Mauvais,  having  embroiled 
himself  with  the  regents  of  France,  sent  Joanna  and  her 
brothers^  for  greater  security,  to  the  caiM;le  of  Breteuil,  in 
Normandy.  In  the  year  1381  they  were  captured  and  carried 
to  Paris,  where  they  were  detained  as  hostages  for  their  father's 
future  conduct.  Charles  le  Mauvais,  finding  his  entreaties  for 
their  Uberation  fruitless,  out  of  revenge  suborned  a  person  to 
poison  both  the  regents.  The  emissary  was  detected  and  put 
to  death,  but  Charles,  the  greater  criminal  of  the  two,  was 
oat  of  the  reach  of  justice.'  Joanna  and  her  brothers  might 
have  been  imperilled  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  their  father, 
had  they  not  been  in  the  hands  of  generous  foes, — ^the  brothen 

*  Hie  is  Aocosed,  hj  oontemporary  historiaxui,  of  practising  the  dark  mysterioi 
€€  the  ooenh  aoeiuses  in  the  unhallowed  privacy  of  his  own  palace ;  and  it  ii 
ervtnn  tluit»  m  e  poieoner,  Charles  of  Navarre  acquired  an  infamous  udehritf 
IbroBghowt  Bnwya 
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of  their  deceased  mother ;  but  though  detained  for  a  consider* 
able  time  as  state-prisoners  in  Paris,  they  were  affectionately 
and  honourably  treated  by  the  court  of  France.  Their  libe- 
ration was  fin^y  obtained  through  the  mediation  of  the  king 
of  Castile,  whose  sister,  the  bride  of  young  Charles  of  Navarre, 
with  unceasing  tears  and  supplications  wrought  upon  him  to 
intercede  for  their  release.  Thus  did  Joanna  of  Navarre  owe 
her  deliverance  to  the  prince  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed. 
In  the  year  1386,  a  marriage  was  negotiated  between 
Joanna  and  John  de  Montfort,  duke  of  Bretagne,  sumamed 
'  the  Valiant.'  This  prince,  who  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  had 
already  been  twice  married.*  On  the  death  of  his  last  duchesB 
without  surviving  issue,  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Burgundy, 
fearing  the  duke  would  contract  another  English  alliance,  pro- 
posed their  niece,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  to  him  for  a  wife. 
The  lady  Jane  of  Navarre,  Joanna's  aunt,  had  married,  seven 
years  previously,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  a  vassal  and  kinsman 
of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  it  was  through  the  agency  of 
this  lady  that  the  marriage  between  her  new  sovereign  and 
her  youthful  niece  was  brought  about.'  That  this  politicsd 
onion  was,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years  and  the 
violent  temper  of  the  duke,  agreeable  to  the  bride,  there  is  full 
evidence  in  the  grateful  remembrance  which  Joanna  retained 
of  the  good  offices  of  her  aunt  on  this  occasion,*  long  after 
the  nuptial  tie  between  her  and  her  mature  lord  had  been 
dissolved  by  death,  and  she  had  entered  into  matrimonial 
engagements  with  Henry  IV.  of  England.  The  duke  of 
Bretagne  having  been  induced,  by  the  representations  of  the 
lady  of  Rohan  and  the  nobles  attached  to  the  cause  of  Prance, 
to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the  overtures  for  this  alliance, 
demanded  Joanna's  hand  of  her  father,  and  gave  commission 
to  Pierre  de  Lesnerac  to  man  and  appoint  a  vessel  of  war  to 
convey  the  young  princess  to  the  shores  of  Bretagne.    Pierre 

*  First  to  Mary  Plantagenet,  the  daughter  of  his  royal  patron  and  protectoi 
Edward  III.,  with  whose  aona  he  had  been  <^ucated  and  taught  thd  science  < 
tvir.     Mary  dying  without  children  in  the  third  year  of  her  marriage,  I 
eypomed,  secondly,  Jane  Holland,  the  half-sister  of  lUchard  II.  of  England* 
''  Dom  Morioa.  Chron.  de  Bretagne.  ^  Ibid. 
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efm1>arked  on  the  12tli  of  June^  1386.  There  is  in  Preiives 
IIiHtoriqaes  a  memorial  oi  the  expenses  of  Pierre  de  Lesnerac 
for  this  voyage^  speofyiug  that  he  stocked  the  vessels  with  the 
provisions  required  for  the  royal  bride  and  her  train. 

The  contract  of  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Bretagne 
and  Joanna  was  signed  at  Pampeluna^  August  25th,  1386. 
The  king  of  Navarre  engaged  to  give  his  daugliter  120,000 
hvres  of  gold  of  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  6000 
livres  of  the  rents  due  to  him  on  the  lands  of  the  viscount 
d*Avranches.*  The  duke,  on  his  side,  assigned  to  the  princess, 
for  her  dower,  the  cities  of  Nantes  and  Guerrand,  the  bai-ony 
of  Rais,  of  Chatellenic  de  Touffon,  and  Guerche.  Joanna 
then  departed  with  Pierre  de  Lesnerac  and  her  escort  for 
Bretagne,  and,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1386,  was  married 
to  tiie  duke  of  Bretagne  at  Saill^,  near  Guerrand,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nobles  of  his  court.^  A  succession  of  feasts  and 
pageants  of  the  most  splendid  description  were  given  by  the 
duke  of  Bretagne  at  Nantes,  in  honour  of  his  nuptials  with 
his  young  bride.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  February  1387,  *^  in 
token  of  their  mutual  aflFection  and  delight  in  their  union,  the 
duke  and  duchess  exchanged  gifts  of  gold,  sapphires,  pearls, 
and  other  costly  gems,  with  horses,  falcons,  and  various  soi'ts 
of  brines.*  Joanna  appears  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  her  husband's  heart,  and  to  have  been  treated  bv 
him  with  the  fondest  consideration  on  all  occasions,  although 
her  father  never  paid  the  portion  he  had  engaged  to  give  lier. 
The  death  of  that  prince,  which  took  place  the  same  year, 
was  attended  with  circumstances  of  pecidiar  horror.  He  liad 
long  been  suffering  from  a  complication  of  maladies,  and  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  panilytic  limbs  from  their  mortal 
chillness,  he  caused  his  whole  person  to  be  sewn  up  in  clothf 
dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  and  sidphur.  One  night,  after  these 
bandages  had  been  fixed,  neither  knife  nor  scissors  being  at 
hand,  the  careless  attendants  applied  the  flame  of  the  candle  to 

*  Dom  Morice,  Cliron.  dc  Bretagne. 

•  IVnn  Mor'xse.     IVenvcs  IIi.stori(|ues.  ^  Frornvrt. 

*  iiuiD  Murice,  Clirou.  de  Breta^i^na. 
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sever  the  thread  with  which  the  linen  had  been  sewn;  the 
spirits  of  wine  instantly  ignited^  and  the  wretched  Charles  was 
burned  so  dreadfully^  that^  after  lingering  several  days,  he 
expired*  January  1st,  1387,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  gallant 
patriotic  son,  Charles  the  Good,  and  his  name  to  the  general 
reprobation  of  all  French  chroniclers.  The  Bretons,  who  had 
boded  no  good  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  duke  fi*om  his 
connexion  with  this  prince,  far  from  sympathizing  with  the 
grief  of  their  young  duchess  for  the  tragical  death  of  her  last 
survi\ing  parent,  rejoiced  in  the  deUverance  of  the  earth  from  • 
monster  whose  crimes  had  rendered  him  a  disgrace  to  royalty.* 

The  last  bad  act  of  the  life  of  Charles  le  Mauvais  had  been^ 
to  insinuate  to  his  irascible  son-in-law  that  Ohver  de  Qisson 
entertained  a  criminal  passion  for  Joanna  ;^  and  this  idea  ex- 
cited in  his  mind  a  tliirst  for  vengeance,  which  nearly  involved 
him,  and  all  connected  with  him,  in  ruin.  In  early  life,  John 
the  Valiant  and  Clisson  had  been  united  in  the  tenderest  ties 
of  friendship,  and  the  courage  and  military  skill  of  CHsson  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  estabhshment  of  this  prince's  claims 
to  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne.  Latterly,  however,  CUsson  had 
opposed  the  duke's  poHtical  predilections  in  favour  of  England, 
as  mjurious  to  their  own  country ;  and  he  had  further  caused 
great  offence  to  the  duke  by  ransoming,  at  his  own  expense, 
John  count  de  Peutliievi-es,  the  rival  claimant  of  the  duchy, 
from  his  long  captivity  in  England,  and  marrying  him  to  his 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress,  Margaret  de  Clisson,  just  at 
the  time  when  there  appeared  a  i)rospect  of  the  duchess  Joanna 
bringing  an  heir  to  Bretagne/ 

CUsson  was  the  commander  of  the  armament  preparing  by 
France  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  was  to  sail  from 
Treguer,  in  Bretagne,  the  king  and  regents  of  France  ima- 
gining they  had  wholly  secured  the  friendship  of  the  duke  by 
his  mamage  with  their  young  kinswoman,  Joanna  of  Navarre. 
Their  plans  were  completely  frustrated  by  the  unexpected 

*  Froissart. 
*  Nomreiio  Dictioiuiaire  Hl^torique.     Doin  Morice,  Chron.  de  Bretagne. 
'  MS.  ProeeHs  agiunKt  the  king  of  Navarre,  quoted  by  Outline.     Guthrie  oilli 
Joaima,  by  mUtake,  Mary. 
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arrest  of  Clisson  by  the  duke/  of  which  Froissart  gives  the 
following  hvely  account;  attributing,  however,  to  pohticai 
motives  a  proceeding  which  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by 
furious  jealousy.  Dissembling  the  deadly  malice  of  his  inten* 
tions  under  the  deceitful  blandishments  with  which  the  fell 
designs  of  hatred  are  so  frequently  masked,  he  wrote  the  most 
affectionate  letters  to  the  constable,  requesting  his  presence,  as 
a  vassal  peer  of  Bretagne,  at  a  parliament  which  he  had  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Vanned,  where  his  duchess  was  then  holding 
her  court  at  the  castle  De  la  Motte.' 

Suspecting  no  ill,  the  constable  came  with  other  nobles  and 
knights  to  attend  this  parUament.  The  duke  gave  a  grand 
dinner  to  the  barons  of  Breti^ne  at  his  castle  De  la  Motte, 
and  entertained  them  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate hospitahty  till  a  late  hour.  The  constable  of  France' 
then  invited  the  duke  and  the  same  company  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  following  day.  The  duke  accepted  the  invitation  very 
firankly,  and  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  seating 
himself  among  the  guests,  with  whom  he  ate,  drank,  and  con- 
versed with  every  appearance  of  good-will.  When  the  repast 
was  concluded,  he  invited  the  constable  Clisson,  the  lord  de 
Beaumanoir,  and  some  others,  to  come  with  him  and  see  the 
improvements  made  by  him  at  his  fine  castle  of  Ermine,  whicli 
he  had  nearly  rebuilt  and  greatly  beautified  on  the  occasion  of 
liis  late  marriage  ^nth  the  priuccss  of  Navarre.  The  duke's 
behaviour  had  been  so  gracious  and  winning,  that  his  invita- 
tion was  frankly  accepted,  and  the  misuspccting  nobles  accom- 
panied him  on  horseback  to  the  castle.  When  they  arrived, 
the  duke,  the  constaljle,  and  the  lords  Laval  and  Beaumanoir 
dismounted,  and  began  to  view  the  apartments.  The  duke  led 
the  constable  by  the  hand  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and 
even  into  the  cellars,  where  wine  was  offered.  When  tliev 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  keep,  the  duke  paused,  and  invited 
Clisson  to  enter  and  examine  the  construction  of  the  buililinir, 
while  he  remained  in  conversation  with  the  lord  de  Laval.* 
The  constable  entered  the  tower  alone,  and  ascended  the  stair- 
ca>ie.      ^yllen  he  had  passed  the  first  floor,  some  armed  mea^ 

'  Fimituux.     Cbrun.  Jm.'.  lirct:i^iu\  '  Krt^isiiart.  ^  Ibid.  *  Ibui. 
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who  had  been  ambushed  there^  shut  the  door  below^ 
him^  dragged  him  into  an  apartment^  and  loaded  him  with 
three  pair  of  fetters.  As  they  were  putting  them  on,  they 
said,  "  My  lord,  forgive  what  we  are  doing,  for  we  are  com- 
pelled to  this  by  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne.'^ 

When  the  lord  de  Laval,  who  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tower,  heard  the  door  shut  with  violence,  he  was  airaid  of 
some  plot  against  his  brother-in-law,  the  constable;  and 
turning  to  the  duke,  who  looked  as  pale  as  death,  was  con- 
finned  that  something  wrong  was  intended,  and  cried  out, — 
"  Ah,  my  lord  !  for  God's  sake,  what  are  they  doing  ?  Do 
not  use  any  violence  against  the  constable/' — "  Lord  de  Laval,** 
said  the  duke,  "  moimt  your  horse,  and  go  home  while  you 
may.  I  know  very  well  what  I  am  about.'" — "My  lord,* 
said  Laval,  "  I  will  never  depart  without  my  brother-in-law, 
the  constable." 

Then  came  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  whom  the  duke  greatly 
hated,  and  asked,  "AVhere  the  constable  was?"  The  duke^ 
drawing  his  dagger,  advanced  to  him  and  said,  "  Beaumanoir, 
dost  thou  wish  to  be  Uke  thy  master  ?" — "  My  lord,"  replied 
Beaiunanoir,  "  I  cannot  believe  my  master  to  be  otherwise 
than  m  good  phght." — "  1  ask  thee  again,  if  thou  wouldst 
wish  to  be  like  him  ?"  reiterated  the  duke. — "  Yes,  my  lord," 
replied  Beaimianoir.  "Well,  then,  Beaumanoir,"  said  the 
duke,  holding  the  dagger  towards  him  by  the  point,  "since 
thou  wouldst  be  like  him,  thou  must  thrust  out  one  of 
thine  eyes."  * 

This  taunt  on  the  personal  defect  of  the  constable  came 
with  a  worse  grace  from  the  imgrateful  duke,  since  Clisson 
had  lost  his  eye  while  fighting  bravely  in  his  cause  at  the 
battle  of  Auray.  The  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  seeing  from  the 
expression  of  the  duke's  countenance  that  things  were  taking 
a  bad  turn,  cast  himself  on  his  knee,  and  began  to  expostulate 
with  him  on  the  treachery  of  his  conduct  towards  the  constable 
and  himself.  "  Go,  go  !"  interrupted  the  duke ;  "  thou  shalt 
have  neither  better  nor  worse  than  he."  He  then  ordered 
Beaumanoir  to  be  arrested,'  dragged  into  another  room,  toid 

>  FroiHUf  s  Ibid.  *  lUd. 
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The  doke  <]m  called  to  Inm  the  meat  Bamleo,  in  wlicm 
he  had  the  gieeteit  oonfidenoei  and  orderod  him  to  pot  tiw 
eonatable  to  death  at  midnight,  as  priTstdij  as  pomMe.  Bai- 
vakn  lepmentod  in  Tain  the  peiikras  oonaeqaoioes  that  would 
eDme;  bat  the  dnke  aaid  "he  had  resohed  npon  it,  and 
voidd  be  obqred.^  Daring  the  night,  however,  hia  passion 
aabiiding;,  he  xepentod  of  having  given  audi  ordera ;  and  at 
ihjfanak  aent  tar  Basvalen,  and  aaked  if  hia  directions  had 
been  obeyed.'  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  cried 
dot,  "^Howl  la  Cliason  dead ?»— '^ Tes^  my  lord;  he  wai« 
dioimed  last  ni|^  and  his  body  is  buried  in  the  garien," 
■id  Baavalen.  ''Aha  V  replied  the  duke,  '' thia  ia  a  moat 
pitiftd  gool-monow.  Begone,  mesriie  Jehan  I  and  never  lee 
ne  aee  jon  more  1^*  As  soon  as  Basvalen  had  retired,  the 
ddDB  abandoned  himadf  to  agonies  of  remorse ;  he  groaned 
cried  aloud  in  his  despair,  till  his  squires,  valets,  and 
of  the  household  flew  to  his  succour,  supposing  he  waa 
intense  bodily  pain,  but  no  one  dared  to  speak  to 
biniy  and  he  refosed  to  receive  food.  Bazvalen,  being  in- 
famed  of^his  state,  returned  to  him,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  a& 
I  Iniow  the  cause  of  your  misery,  I  believe  I  can  provide  i\ 
remedy,  since  there  is  a  cure  for  all  things/' — "  Not  for 
death,''  replied  the  duke.  Bazvalen  then  told  him,  that  fore- 
aeeing  the  consequences  and  the  remorse  he  would  feel  if  the 
bhnd  dictates  of  his  passion  had  been  obeyed,  he  had  not 
eiecuted  his  commands,  and  that  the  constable  was  still  alive. 
"  What !  messire  Jehan,  is  he  not  dead  ?'*  exclaimed  the  duke, 
and  fidling  on  Bazvalen's  neck,  embraced  him  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy.  The  lord  de  Laval  then  entering,  renewed  his  sup- 
plications for  the  life  of  his  brother-in-law  Clisson,  reminding 
the  duke,  in  a  very  touching  manner,  of  the  early  friendship 
that  had  subsisted  between  them  when  thev  were  educated 
toi^ther  in  the  same  hotel  with  the  dnke  of  Lancaster,  ana 

'  Dam  Morioc's  Hittnry  of  I^retajjne. 
^  niid.    A  jnwmner  coukl  be  quietly  drowned  in  liLb  duiigp'^ti.  hj  let  ing  in  t  a 
mten  oTUie  most. 
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nhht  good  service  Clisson  had  since  done  Lim  at  the  battle 
of  Auiay ;  and  ended  'mth  imploring  the  duke  to  name  any 
ranscm  he  pleased  for  his  intended  yictim/  This  was  touching 
the  right  string,  for  the  fury  of  the  duke  abated  hke  that  ol 
"  ancient  Pistol  '^  at  the  allusion  to  the  crowns^  and  he  demanded 
100,000  florins,  the  strong  toum  of  Jugon,  and  several  of  the 
constable^s  castles,  as  the  conditions  of  his  release. 

The  lord  de  I^val  then  obtained  an  order  fi'om  the  duke 
for  admittance  to  Clisson,  for  the  gate  of  the  keep  was  locked, 
and  the  keys  were  in  the  diike^s  chamber.  Clisson,  who  was 
fettered  down  to  the  floor  in  momentaiy  expectation  of  death, 
felt  his  spirits  revive  at  the  sight  of  his  faithful  brother-ini 
law;  and  extravagant  s&  the  teims  were  wliich  the  duke  of 
l^retagne  had  named,  he  offered  no  objection  to  them,  verify- 
ing the  Satanic  aphorism,  ''  that  every  thing  a  man  hath  he 
will  give  for  his  Me."  Clisson  and  Beaumanoir  were  then 
released  j5x)m  their  fetters,  and  refi-eshed  with  wine  and  a 
plentiful  repast.  It  should  sciem  they  had  been  kept  on 
meagre  fare  m  their  dungeons  in  Ermine-castle  till  the  mur- 
deix)us  ire  of  John  the  Valiant  was  overcome,  partly  by  the 
remorseful  feehngs  which  had  disturbed  his  mind  as  soon  as 
he  supposed  the  crime  had  been  peiiDctrated,  and  partly  by 
the  prospect  of  so  much  imexpected  plunder  as  the  fiorins, 
the  castles,  and  the  town  which  had  been  guaranteed  as  the 
price  of  his  relenting. 

In  four  days'  time  the  conditions  were  perfoimed,  on  the  part 
of  the  constable,  by  the  lords  de  Laval  and  Beaumanoir.  The 
duke  of  Bret  ague  was  put  into  possession  of  the  town  of  Jugon, 
the  chAteaux  Broc,  Joscehn,  and  Le  Blanc,  and  the  hundi-cd 
tliousand  florins  were  paid  into  his  exchequer  f  but,  hke  most 
of  the  gains  of  iniquity,  these  acquisitions  were  of  httle  ulti- 
mate advantage  to  the  duke.  The  arrest  of  the  constable, 
trough  it  only  laste/i  for  four  days,  had  the  effect  of  averting 
*\iii  threatened  invasion  trom  the  shores  of  England ;  for,  as 
iic  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  the  officers 
ot  the  aiTOament,  some  of  whom  had  joined  it  reluctantly 
ii'om  the  first,  allowed  their  men  to  disband  themselves,  and 

*  FroigsMrt.  *  ibid. 
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riwfore  their  gpneriil  was  released  from  his  perilous  but  brief 
captivity  within  the  »-b1U  of  Ermiije,  the  whole  force  hail 
melted  away  aiid  di&perseii. 

Clissoa  carried  his  compUunts  to  the  court  of  Fmnce ;  and 
■r-vhUc  a  geaQral  feeling  of  indignation  waa  evnted  :tt  the  b)is&- 
I'JKSS  of  the  duVe  of  Breta^e's  conduct  on  this  ocxa-siun,  thov 
were  not  wanting  tlioae  whose  invidious  feelings  towards  the 
innocent  duchess  led  them  to  glance  at  her  as  the  prompter  of 
tJie  deed,  by  recalling  to  the  attention  of  the  enemies  of  the 
iKKise  of  Alhret  how  France  had  been  once  before  agitated  by 
I  -the  a&^aasiDatiou  of  sir  Charlea  d'Espiii^,  the  tlien  constable  of 
P  .France,  by  her  father,  the  late  king  of  Navarre.'  Stem  re- 
monstrances were  addressed  to  the  dtikc  of  Bretigne,  in  the 
luune  of  his  young  sovereign,  by  the  regents  of  France  ;  but 
ao  &r  from  mating  the  slightest  reparation  for  the  outrages  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  John  the  Vahant  told  the  bishop 
of  Langres,  and  the  other  envoys  from  the  court  of  France, 
"  that  the  only  tiling  of  which  he  repented  was,  that  he  had 
not  slain  the  constable  when  he  had  him  iu  hia  power."' 
This  insolent  reply  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  irar  from 
France.  "  He  expected  notliing  leas,"  aaj-s  Proisaart,  "  but 
hia  hatred  against  Clls^n  was  so  great,  that  it  depiired  hini 
of  the  use  of  his  reason."'  In  fact,  the  frantic  leugths  to 
which  this  feeling  carneil  liini  ("an  only  be  accountod  for  on 
ttfl  gpnimds  of  the  jealousy  which  the  incendiary  insinuationa 
at  tiie  late  king  of  Kavarre  had  excited  in  his  mind.  The 
oimctnct  of  the  duchess  was,  however,  so  prudent  and  irr^ 
proadiable,  that  she  appears,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  en- 
joyed the  ondivided  affection  and  esteem  of  her  lord.  During 
thu  ttanaj  period  she  redded  with  him  at  the  strong  castle  of 
De  ht  Motte ;  biU;  th^  seldom  ventured  beyond  the  walls  of 
Vaiuea  for  fear  of  ambuscades.  The  duke  garrisoned  and 
nctnaHsd  the  principal  towns  and  castles  in  hid  dominions, 
end  entered  into  a  strict  alhance  with  the  young  king  ol 
Navarre,  Joanna's  brother,  whom  he  promised  to  assist  in  re- 
oovering  his  Nonnan  dominions,  if  he  would  unite  with  hiin 
md  the  English  against  the  French.' 

=  ibid.  '  Itid.     Oircn.  de  Bnt-^3*.  '  Fro's^art. 
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In  the  niidst  of  these  troubles  Joaiina  was  delivered  of  her 
first-born  child  at  the  castle  of  Nantes^ — a  daughter^  who  wa« 
baptized  by  the  bishop  of  Vannes,  and  received  the  name  of 
Joanna.*  The  infant  only  survived  a  few  months.  Tlie 
grief  of  the  youthful  duchess  for  this  bereavement  was  at  length 
mitigated  by  a  prospect  of  her  bringing  an  heir  to  her  child- 
less lord's  dominions;  but  the  anticipations  of  this  joyful 
event  were  clouded  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  affairs  of 
Bretagne.  The  council  of  the  duke  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  peace  with  France.  Among  other  arguments, 
they  represented  the  situation  of  the  duchess,  sayings  "  Your 
lady  is  now  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  you  should 
pay  attention  that  she  be  not  alarmed;  and  as  to  her  brother, 
he  can  give  you  but  httle  support,  for  he  has  enough  to  do 
himself  The  duke  was  much  struck  on  hearing  this  rea- 
soning, and  remained  some  time  leaning  over  a  window  that 
0|>ened  into  a  court.  His  council  were  standing  behind  him. 
After  some  musing,  he  turned  round  and  said,  "  How  can  I 
ever  love  OHver  de  Clisson,  when  the  thing  I  most  repent  of 
in  this  world  is,  not  putting  him  to  death  when  I  had  him  lu 
my  castle  of  Ermine  ?''^ 

The  fear  of  agitating  his  young  consort  decided  the  duke 
at  last  to  yield  an  ungracious  submission  to  his  suzerain. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  Paris,  and  performed  his  long  with- 
held homage  to  Charles  YI.,  and  the  feudal  service  of  pouring 
water  into  a  golden  basin,  and  holding  the  napkin  for  the 
king  to  wash.^  All  tliis  was  done  with  evident  ill-will ;  but 
the  French  monarch  and  princes  overlooked  the  manner  of 
the  duke  out  of  consideration  for  their  kinswoman,  tlie 
duchess  Joanna,  who,  without  taking  any  very  decided  part 
in  poUtics,  appears  always  to  have  used  her  influence  for  the 
purposes  of  concihation.  Few  princesses  could  have  been 
•placed  in  a  situation  of  greater  difficulty  than  Joanna^  while 
presiding  over  a  court  so  torn  with  contending  factions  as  that 
of  Bretagne,  as  the  consort  of  a  prince  old  enough  to  have 
l)een  her  grandfather,  and  of  so  violent  and  irascible  a  temper 

'  Actes  de  Bretngne,     Dom  Morioe.     MS.  Ecrcleisiastical  ClhroD.  of  Nantui, 
*  FroiBsari.  '  Ibid.     Chronicles  of  Brctafi^ne. 
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0iAt,  from  the  time  of  tiieir  UiiiiTia:;c,  lie  was  alwaj's  iitvolving 
timself  and  his  tiomiuions  iu  some  trouble  or  other.      Vet  tho 
nmbative  dispotdtioQ  of  John  the  ^"aliaHl  need  scarcely  excite 
■  wonder,  when  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  his  eurly  hfe, 
Ijaiid  the  stormy  scenes  in  which  his  infancy  and  diililhood 
I' were  passed.      He  might  have  said,  with  truth, — 
"  t  was  rodied  in  n  baeklw,  mi<I  f«l  from  u  blade." 
More  than  once  was  he  brought  forth  in  his  nurse's  armn, 
'  tniidst  the  tumult  of  battle,  to  encouraj^  the  partisans  of  liis 
I  fitther*s  title  to  the  dukedom  of  Brutagtie,  or  placed  in  his 
I  enulle  on  the  rampartx  of  Heiinehon  during  the  luomorabla 
L  Jcffoce  of  that  place  by  hia  mother,  Mai^iiret  of  Flanders. 

The  violent  temper  of  the  duke  appears  to  hare  been 
k  tjiietly  exercised  on  men,  for  though  ho  had  three  wives,  he 
I  Has  tenderly  beloved  by  them  all.  In  person  this  pruice  wm 
A  model  of  manly  beauty.  His  portrait  by  the  frijir  Jean 
Chaperon,  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Renues.  painted 
immediately  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Auray,  which  estiihlished 
his  long-disputed  claim  to  the  throne  of  Bretagiie,  rerniods  us 
of  the  head  of  a  youthful  Apollo,  so  graceful  and  exquisitely 
proportioned  are  tlie  fciitures.  He  wears  the  crown  and 
amine  mantle  of  Bretagiie,  with  a  small  rtiff,  supported  by 
■  collar  ornamented  with  gems,  and  clasped  before  with  » 
jewel  forming  the  ceutre  of  a  rose.  His  favourite  dog  (per- 
hap^i  the  faithless  hoiuid  of  orni'tilur  cclcbritv,  which  forsoiik 
the  luckless  Charles  de  Blois  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Auray 
to  fawn  on  him]  is  represented  in  the  act  of  licking  his  shoulder.' 
In  the  year  1388,  Joanna  brought  an  heir  to  Bretagne, 
irito  was  baptized  Pierre,  but  the  duke  afterwards  changed 
lus  name  to  John.'  This  much-desired  event  was  soon  foL> 
lowed  by  the  birth  of  the  princess  Marie.  The  duchess,  whose 
ddldren  were  bom  in  very  quick  succession,  was  on  the  eve 
rf  her  third  confinement,  when  her  lord's  secret  treaties  with 
bia  old  &ieud  and  brother-in-law,  Richard  of  England,  drew 
from  the  regents  of  France  very  stern  remonstrances.  An 
eniljassy  extraordinary,  headed  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
due  de  Bern,  was  sent  by  the  council  to  complain  of  hi? 
'  li'iuuBart.  *  bjtii  .Morioe,  Giron.  de  Bretagne. 
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intelligence  with  tlie  enemies  of  France,  and  to  require  liim 
to  renew  his  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  vassal  peer  of  that  realm. 
The  duke  of  Bretagne,  suspecting  that  these  illustrious  envoys 
intended  to  appeal  to  his  nobles  against  his  present  line  of 
conduct,  determined,  in  violation  of  those  considerations  which 
in  all  ages  have  rendered  the  persons  of  ambassadors  sacred, 
to  arrest  them  all,  and  keep  them  as  hostages  till  he  had 
made  his  ovvn  terms  with  France.*  Le  Moine  de  St.  Denis, 
a  contemporary  historian,  declares  ''  he  heard  this  from  the 
ambassadors  themselves,  who  related  to  him  the  peril  fix)ni 
which  they  escaped  tlu*ough  the  prudence  of  Joanna.''  For- 
tunately for  all  parties,  it  happened  that  her  younger  brother, 
Pierre  of  Navarre,  was  at  the  court  of  Nantes,  and  being 
apprized  of  the  duke's  design,  hastened  to  Joanna,  whom  be 
found  at  her  toilet,  and  confided  to  her  the  alarmii^  project 
then  in  agitation.  Joanna,  who  was  then  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  the  iDit-th  of  her  fourth  child,  immediately  perceived 
the  dreadfid  consequences  that  would  result  fix)m  such  an 
unheard-of  outrage.  She  took  her  infants  in  her  arms,  Aew 
to  the  duke's  apartment,  half-dressed  as  she  was,  with  her  hair 
loose  and  dishevelled,  and  throvving  herself  at  his  feet,  bathed 
in  teara,  conjured  him,  for  the  sake  of  those  tender  pledges  of 
their  mutual  love,  to  abandon  the  rash  design  that  passion 
had  inspired,  whicli,  if  persisted  in,  must  involve  himself  and 
all  belonging  to  him  in  utter  ruin.^  The  duke,  who  had  kept 
his  design  a  secret  from  his  wife,  was  siu^rised  at  the  manner 
of  her  address.  After  an  agitated  pause,  he  said,  "  Lady,  how 
you  came  by  your  information,  I  know  not ;  but  rather  than 
l)e  the  cause  of  such  distress  to  you,  I  will  revoke  my  order."* 
Joanna  then  prevailed  on  him  to  meet  the  ambassadors  in  the 
cathedral  the  next  day,  and  afterwards  to  accompany  them  to 
Tours,  where  the  king  of  France  gave  him  a  gracious  reception, 
and  induced  liim  to  renew  his  homage  by  promising  to  unite  Ida 
second  daughter  Joanna  of  France  with  the  heir  of  Bretague. 
High  feasts  and  rejoicings  celebrated  the  reconciliation  of 

1  Dom  Morioe.     Mezerai. 
'  Le  Moioe  de  St.  Denis,  p.  257.    Actes  de  Bnttagne.     Mczcnu.   Dom  Morion 
'  Argentre.     Chronidis  of  Breta^pie.     Mnzerai. 
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mi  M»  if  BMagnentth  liie  Unff  of  Franoei,  and  tho 
tnirtj fe tiie iBsiriage  between  ihor  dnU^  OnthiBoo- 
aHdoa  tlie  diokric  doke  oondeioended,  at  the  table  of  ^ 
of  AagBce^  to  dine  in  oompany  with  hie  zifal,  John  of  Bra- 
tagrie;  bat  not  efen  Hiere  woald  he  meet  nr  OIiTer  diwni,* 
ao  trne  in  it  that  the  aggressor  is  moro  difficult  to  ocmciliate 
fiian  the  injined  parly.  This  vindictive  qnrit  on  the  part  of 
Ab  ddke  neit  betrayed  him  into  the  dishonourable  proceed* 
bug  of  catenffing  his  protection  to  sir  Peter  CSraoUi  after  a 
baae  attempt  to  asssiwinnfe  the  constable  in  the  Place  de 
8t^  Kalliarine.  The  king  of  France  was  much  exasperated 
lAan  ba  heard  that  Craon  was  sheltered  by  the  duke  of  Bra* 
tagna^  and  wrote  a  peremptoiy  demand  for  him  to  be  given 
wop  to  jnstioe.  The  royal  messengers  found  the  duke  at  his 
oarfla  of  Ennine  with  1^  dudiess,  and  were  diilly  entertained. 
Tba  daka  positirat^  denied  any  knowledge  of  Craon ;  but  the 
Um^  being  perauaded  to  the  contrary,  once  more  prepared  to 
nmida  the  dnd^,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  deposing  John 
IliB  Valiant,  and  making  himsdf  the  guardian  of  the  young 
of  Bretagne,  Joanna's  ddest  son.  Hie  duke  was  pre- 
fiom  the  ruin  that  threatened  him,  by  the  alarmim^ 
of  frensy  with  which  the  king  was  seixedin  the  sccMrdi 
ing  plains  of  Mans.' 

Meantime,  sbr  Oliver  Clisson  raised  a  civil  war  in  Bretagne, 
whidi  greatly  harassed  the  court.  The  duke  lost  all  his 
iB-acquired  gains,  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  Yannes, 
with  the  duchess  and  their  children,  without  venturing  beyond 
the  walk,  as  the  warfiure  was  of  the  most  murderous  naturei 
and  quarter  was  given  by  neither  party.  Clisson  had  greatly 
tiie  advantage  in  the  contest,  and,  besides  many  important 
not  necessary  to  record  here,  he  twice  captured  all 


tbe  gdd  and  nlver  plate  belonging  to  the  duke  and  duchess, 
and  many  of  their  jewels  and  other  precious  effects,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them ;  and  though 
the  duke  was  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  there  was  not  a 
Breton  knight  or  squire  who  would  bear  arms  against  Clisson. 
blatters  woxdd  have  gone  much  worse  with  the  ducal  party  d 

>  FrauBvi.  *  Ibid. 
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Joanna,  wlio  was,  in  her  quiet  way,  a  much  sounder  politician 
than  her  lord,  had  not  contrived  to  estabhsh  a  soit  of  amicable 
uiidei*stan(hng  with  some  of  the  Breton  nobles  in  i.Ke  interesit 
of  Chsson.  The  viscount  Rohan,  her  agent  in  this  negotiation, 
H  as  at  the  same  time  the  son  of  her  aunt,  Jane  of  Navarre,* 
and  CUsson's  son-in-law. 

The  duke  of  Bretiigiie  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  surrounded  him.  lie  felt  that  he  was  gi*owin<5 
old,  and  that  his  children  were  veiy  young,  and,  excepting  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgimdy,  there  was  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  who  would  take  cai-e  of  his  wife  and  her  infants.  As 
to  the  branch  of  Navan-e  from  which  the  duchess  sprang,  the 
wicked  acts  of  her  father  had  made  that  family  remarkably 
unpopular  in  France ;  and  if  the  hatred  of  sir  Oliver  de  Clissoii 
and  the  count  of  Penthievres  continued  to  be  united  against 
his  house,  liis  cliildren  and  their  mother  would,  in  case  of  his 
decease,  be  left  with  many  enemies."  Having  pondered  these 
things  in  his  mind,  the  duke,  without  asking  advice  from  hi» 
comicil,  called  a  secretary,  to  whom,  on  entering  his  chamber, 
he  gave  a  laige  slieet  of  paper,  and  said,  "  Write  down  what 
I  sliall  dictate."  The  secrfctary  having  made  himself  ready, 
the  duke  repeated  every  word  that  he  was  to  write,  and  in- 
dited a  letter  in  the  most  friendly  terms  to  Clisson,  desiring 
liim  to  devise  some  means  for  tliem  to  meet,  when  every  thing 
should  be  settled  most  amicably.  The  letter  was  folded  up  in 
the  presence  alone  of  the  duke  and  his  secretary,  and  the  duke 
having  sealed  it  with  his  o>\ii  signet,  called  his  most  trusty 
valet  into  the  apartmcnit,  saying,  "  Hasten  to  castle  Joscelin, 
and  say  boldly  that  I  have  sent  thee  to  speak  to  my  cousin 
sir  Ohver,  the  lord  of  Chsson.  Thou  wilt  be  introduced  to 
him.  Salute  him  from  me.  If  he  return  the  salute,  g?vc 
him  this  lette*',  and  bring  me  back  his  answer,  but  on  thy  life 
tell  no  nan."  On  the  arrival  of  the  valet  at  castle  Joscehn, 
the  lord  de  Jlisson  examined  the  private  signet  of  the  duke, 
which  he  knew  \\ell,  opened  the  letter,  and  read  it  two  or 
tlu'ee  times  over,  and  was  much  astonished  at  the  friendly 
and  afi'ectionate  tenns  in  which  it  was  compounded.    Aftet 

1  v««-aw^  a  Ibid. 
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musing  Bome  time^  he  told  the  valet  he  would  consider  IiIh 
muswer,  and  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  an  apartment  by 
himself.  The  attendants  of  the  lord  of  Chsson  were  aniaz(;d 
at  what  they  saw  and  heard^  for  never  before  Lad  any  one 
come  from  the  duke  of  Bretagne  without  being  immured  in 
the  deepest  dungeon.^ 

Chsson  wrote,  in  return,  that  if  the  duke  wished  to  see  him, 
he  must  send  his  sou  as  a  pledge,  who  woidd  be  taken  the) 
greatest  care  of  till  his  return.  This  letter  was  sealed  and 
given  to  the  valet,  who  hastened  back  to  the  duke  at  ^'anne8. 
On  receiving  the  letter  from  the  lord  of  Chsson,  he  paused 
after  reading  it,  then  exclaimed, — "  I  will  do  it ;  for  since  I 
mean  to  treat  amicably  with  him,  every  cause  of  distnist  nmst 
be  removed/^  He  then  said  to  the  viscount  Rohan,  "  Viscount, 
you  and  the  lord  de  Monboucher  shall  carry  my  little  son  to 
the  ch&teau  Joscelin,  and  bring  back  with  you  the  lord  de 
Clisson,  for  I  am  determined  to  make  up  our  quarrel/'  Some 
days,  however,  elapsed  before  the  duchess  could  resolve  to  part 
with  her  boy.  At  length  her  earnest  desire  of  composing  tlie 
tjitrife  overcame  her  maternal  fears,  and  she  pcnnitted  her 
kinsman,  Rohan^  to  conduct  the  princely  cliild  to  castle 
Joscelin.  When  Clisson  saw  the  boy,  and  perceived  the  con- 
fidence the  duke  had  placed  in  liim,  he  was  much  affected. 
The  result  was,  that  he  and  the  duke's  envoy  set  out  to^etlier 
from  castle  Joscelin,  cjiriTing  tlic  boy  with  them,  for  sir  Oliver 
said,  *'  He  would  give  him  back  to  his  parents,  as  lienceforth 
he  should  never  distrust  the  duke,  after  the  trial  lie  had  made 
of  him.''  Such  generosity  wjis  sliown  on  both  sides,  tliat  it 
was  no  wonder  a  firm  peace  was  the  consequence.  Sir  Oliver 
dismounted  at  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  the  place  where 
the  interview  was  appointed  to  take  place.  When  the  duke 
of  Bretagne  found  that  sir  Oliver  had  brought  back  his  son, 
he  was  highly  delighted  with  his  genei-osity  and  courtesy,  juid 
hastening  to  the  convent,  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber  with 
sir  Oliver.  Here  thev  conversed  some  time:  then  tliev  went 
j>rivately  dovni  the  garden,  and  entered  a  smjdl  bout  that  eou- 
feyed    them    to   an   empty  ship  anchored  in  the  rivei',  and, 
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when  at  a  distance  from  their  people,  they  conferred  foi  a  long 
time.  Their  friends  thought  all  the  time  they  were  conven- 
ing in  the  convent  chamber.  'When  they  had  arranged  all 
matters  thus  secretly,  they  called  their  boatman,  who  rowed 
them  to  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  which  they  entered 
by  a  private  door  through  the  garden  and  cloisters,  the  duke 
Iiolding  sir  Oliver  by  the  hand  all  the  time.  All  who  saw 
them  thus  were  well  pleased ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  Bretagne 
was  made  very  happy  when  this  peace  was  made  public ;  but^ 
owing  to  the  extreme  precautions  of  the  duke,  no  one  knew 
what  passed  during  the  conference  on  the  river. 

Such  is  the  very  interesting  account  given  by  Froissart  of 
the  reconciliation  of  these  two  deadly  enemies.  The  Breton 
chroniclers  attribute  the  pacification  wholly  to  the  influence  of 
Joanna,  an  apphcation  having  been  made  to  her  by  viscount 
Rohan,  the  husband  of  her  aunt,  praying  her  good  offices  in 
mediating  a  peace  between  her  lord  and  the  rebel  peers  of 
Bretagne.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  she  prevailed  on 
the  duke  to  raise  the  siege  of  Joscehn,  and  to  make  those 
concessions  to  Clisson  which  produced  the  happy  result  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war.*  Clisson  agreed  to  pay  ten 
thousand  francs  of  gold  to  the  duke,  and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Breton  barons,  associated  the  duchess  of  Bretagne  in  the 
solemn  oaths  of  homage,  which  they  renewed  to  their  sovereign 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1393,  at  Nantes.*  In  the  same 
year  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  by  Joanna's  ftiture 
husband,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  earl  of  Derby,  to  her  niece, 
the  young  princess  of  Navarre,  but  the  negotiation  came 
to  nothing.' 

The  following  year,  Marie  of  Bretagne,  Joanna's  eldest 
daughter,  was  contracted  to  the  eldest  son  of  this  prince,  after- 
wards Henry  V.  The  duke  of  Bretagne  engaged  to  give 
Marie  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  in  gold  for 
her  portion.  ''  The  castle  of  Brest,  though  at  that  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  English,  was,  at  the  especial  desire  of 
the  duchess  Joanna,  appointed  for  the  solemnization  of  the 

1  liB  Bandy  Chron.  de  Briooenflc.  *  Dom  Morioa. 

*  Rpna^u  Foeden. 
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■milhlii  and  tlie  leridenoe  of  tlie  joutiiftil  pair;  but  aftor 
tfie  CMBon  of  tibis  important  town  bad  been  goaraateed  bjr 
Bidiavd  n.^  tbe  king'  of  France  eoeDtimd  to  break  the  mar- 
liagi^  bjr  Jndmanf  the  bear  of  AIeii9(m  to  offer  to  many  iha 
prinoeM'witli  a  malkr  dower  than  the  heir  of  Lancaster  was 
to  bacfe  received  with  her.^^  Marie  ^ras  espoused  to  John  of 
^lanjan^  Juhb  SOtb^  1806,  and  a  pecnliar  animoaitf  always 
spbmted  between  faer  busband  and  the  defrauded  Heniy  of 
Maoimmth.  The  beir  of  Bretagne  was  married  to  Joanna 
of  Fnoioe  the  same  year.  The  espomsls  were  solemnised  at 
die  bAtd  de  St  Pd  by  the  ardibishop  of  Rooen,  in  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Frsnce,  the  qneen  of  Sicily, 
Ae  duke  and  dndhess  of  Bretagne,  and  tiie  dnkes  of  Beni 
sttid  Buigiuidy. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  miidertook  a  voyage  to  England,  in 
1808^  to  induce  king  Richard  to  restore  to  him  the  earldom 
of  Bidmioiid,  wbieh  had  been  granted  by  Bichard  I.  to  his 
Hiat  q[Been,  Anne  of  Bohemia;,  and  after  her  death  to  Jsne  of 
Bretagne^  the  sister  of  the  duke,  who  was  married  to  Raonl 
Jaasctj  an  En^^ish  knight.  Bichard  restored  the  eaildom  to 
tfie  ddte^  and  ga^e  him  an  acquittance  of  all  his  debts  to  him; 
maA  tte  doke  did  tiie  same  by  him  at  Windsor,  28rdof  Apri], 
1S08.  ^  It  was  time,''  says  Dom  Morice,  with  some  naiveii, 
^that  these  princes  should  settle  their  accounts  together^  for 
the  one  was  on  the  point  of  deposition,  the  other  of  death/' 
It  was  in  the  foUowing  year  that  Joanna  first  became  acquainted 
with  her  second  husband,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  during  the 
period  of  his  banishment  from  his  native  land.  Henry  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  accomplished  warriors  and  stiitesmen 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  remarkable  for  his  fine  per- 
son and  graceful  manners.     He  was  a  widower'  at  that  time, 

^  Aotes  de  Bretagne. 
'  SBt  deceased  wife  was  Mary  de  Bohim,  daughter  and  oo-hdrc«  of  the  earl  nf 
Hereford,  hereditary  constable  of  England.  She  was  great-grand-danghter  to 
Bdward  I.  and  Eleanora  of  Castile,  and  the  richest  heiress  in  England,  excepting 
her  sister,  who  was  married  to  Henry's  nnde,  Gloucester.  She  had  possessions 
Id  tlie  aiDOimt  of  fbrty  thousand  nohles  per  annum,  arising  from  several  ^rMnmf 
and  haronies.  She  was  devoted  to  a  conventual  life  by  her  interested  brother-in- 
law,  who  had  her  in  wardship,  but  evaded  that  destiny  by  marrying  Henry  of 
',  wbo^  by  the  rontrivanoe  rjf  her  aunt«  carried  her  off  from  Fleshy,  and 
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and  the  vindictive  jealousy  of  his  cousin,  Richard  11.  of  Eng« 
laud,  had  exerted  itself  successfiillv  to  break  the  matrimonial 
engagements  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter  with  the  lady 
Marie  of  Bern,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI/s  uncle.  Thia 
princess  was  cousin-german  to  Joanna,  and  in  all  probability 
beloved  by  ifcnry,  if  we  may  form  conclusions  from  the 
pecidiar  bitterness  with  which  he  c^ver  recurred  to  Richard's 
aibitrary  interference  for  the  prevention  of  this  marriage. 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  though  he  entertained  a  personal 
friendship  for  Henry,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  ill-treated  man, 
had  requested  him  to  withdraw  from  his  court,  as  his  residence 
there  was  displeasing  to  king  Richard.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, wiUing  to  please  Richard,  would  not  allow  Henry  to 
pass  through  his  dominions,  and  attempted  to  have  him  arrested 
on  his  road  to  Boulogne.*  Henry  took  refuge  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Bretagne,  but,  aware  of  the  close  family  connexion 
of  the  duke  with  Richard  II.,  he  rested  at  Blois,  and  sent 
one  of  his  knights  to  Vannes  to  ascertain  whether  John  the 
VaUant  was  disposed  to  receive  him  at  his  couit.  John  waa 
piqued  at  the  mistrust  imphed  by  Hcnry^s  caution;  for,  says 
Froissart,  *^he  was  much  attached  to  him,  having  always 
loved  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  father,  better  than  the  other 
sons  of  Edwjird  III.  '  Why,^  said  he  to  the  knight,  '  has 
our  nephew  stopped  on  the  road  ?  It  is  foolish ;  for  there  is 
no  knight  Avhom  1  would  so  gladly  see  in  Bretagne  as  my  fair 
nephew  the  eail  of  Derby.  Let  him  come  and  find  a  hearty 
welcome.^  "  ^  When  the  earl  of  Derby  received  this  message, 
he  immediatclv  set  forward  for  the  dominions  of  the  duke  oi 
Bretagne.  The  duke^  met  the  earl  at  Nantes,  and  received 
him  and  his  company  with  great  joy.    It  was  on  this  occasion 

married  her,  138-1.  She  died  in  the  bloom  of  life  in  1394,  leaving  six  infantii 
namely,  the  rcnuwped  Henry  V.,  Tlioma«  duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke  of  Bedford, 
r(>^!iit  of  France,  and  IIuin])hrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  protector  of  England, 
lUtmche,  married  to  the  comit  Palatine,  and  Fliilippa  to  Eric  king  of  Denmark, 
the  unworthy  heir  of  Marg<iret  Waldemar.  It  was  from  3Iary  Bohun  that 
Henry  derived  his  title  of  duke  of  Hereford.  Though  her  decease  happened  so 
many  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity,  he  caused  masses  to  be  said 
for  the  rqxise  of  her  soul,  under  the  title  of  queen  Mary,  by  the  monka  of  Sion* 
abbey,  which  lie  fonndcHl  oiler  he  mine  to  the  throne  of  England. 

'  .Nlichelet's  History  of  France,  vol.  w.  p  20. 
3  Froi»art.  >  lUd. 
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flnft  Hemy  lint  mw,  and,  if  tha  chrouides  of  Bretcgvia  may 
ho  nlifid  QOy  oonofliviBd  tint  ^^ftgwro  &r  the  duchfitt  Jouuuiy 
wUdi  aftarwMib  indnoed  Um  to  become  a  ndtor  for  her 
bmd.  Wo  find  lie  iru  aocustomed  to  cell  the  doke  of  Bro- 
togne  '^luB.  good  .unde/'  in  memory  of  hiii  first  marriage 
mdi  Maiy  of  "Rngland;*  and  it  is  reey  probable  that,  lu 
oooordance  with  the  mamiers  nf  those  tmies,  he  addressed  the 
dodbess  Joanna^  per  courtesy,  by  the  title  of  annt.  The 
vdibiahop  of  Caiiterbiizy  accompanied  Henry  to  the  conrt  of 
Bmtagne  meogmio,  hanog  jnst  arrived  firom  England  with  an 
BSfitation  to  him  firom  the  LondonerB  and  some  of  the  nobles 
■fttached  to  his  party,  nrging  him  to  inyade  Eu^bnd,  for  tha 
ostymaible  purpose  of  claiming  his  inheritance,  the  duchy  of 
Tjgiwistfir.  Henry  asked  the  doke  of  Bretagne's  advice. 
^  lUr  nephew/'  replied  the  duke,  "  the  straightest  rood  is  the 
-flttrest  and  best :  I  would  have  you  trust  the  Londoners.  They 
aro  powerful,  and  will  compel  king  Bichard,  who,  I  under- 
stand,  has  treated  you  unjustly,  to  do  as  they  please.  I  will 
assist  you  with  vessels,  m^i-at-arms,  and  cross-bows.  You 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  England  in  my  ships,  and 
my  peq[de  shall  defend  you  firom  any  perils  you  may  encounter 
SB  the  voyage.'^* 

Whether  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  indebted  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  duchess  Joanna  for  this  favourable  reply  fit>m 
the  duke,  history  has  not  recorded.  But  as  John  the  Valiant 
had  hitherto  been  the  fast  firiend,  and,  as  far  as  his  disaffected 
nobles  would  permit,  the  faithful  ally  of  his  royal  brother-in- 
law,  Richard  II.,  and  now  that  his  stizerain,  Charles  YI.  of 
France,  was  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  amity  with  that 
prince,  and  the  young  heir  of  Bretagne  was  espoused  to  the 
sister  of  his  queen,  it  must  have  been  some  very  powerful 
influence,  scarcely  less  indeed  than  the  eloquence  of  a  bosom 
counsellor,  that  could  have  induced  him  to  furnish  Richard's 
mortal  foe  with  the  means  of  invading  England.  The  pur- 
veyances of  "  aspiring  Lancaster  "  were,  however,  prepared  at 
Vannes,  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne  came  thither  with  hi^ 
guest  when  all  things  were  ready  for  his  departure.'  Hcnrj) 
>  Froianri.  *  Ibid.  *  IbJO. 
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was  conveyed  by  three  of  the  duke's  vessels  of  war.  freighted 
with  men-at-arms  and  cross-bows.  This  royal  adventurer,  t^ 
banished  Lancaster,  was  the  first  person  who  gave  to  the 
myosotis  arvensis,  or  '  forget-me-not/  its  emblematic  and  poetic 
meaning,  by  uniting  it,  at  the  period  of  his  exile,  on  his  collar  of 
SS,  with  the  initial  letter  of  his  mot,  or  watchword,  Sauveiffne' 
vous  de  moy;"^  thus  rendering  it  the  symbol  of  remembrance, 
and,  Uke  the  subsequent  fatal  roses  of  York,  Jjancaster,  and 
Stuart,  the  hly  of  Bourbon,  and  the  violet  of  Napoleon,  aa 
historical  flower.  Poets  and  lovers  have  adopted  the  senti- 
ment  which  makes  the  blue  myosotis  plead  the  cause  of  the 
absent  by  the  eloquence  of  its  popiilar  name,  '  forget-me-not/ 
but  few  indeed  of  those  who,  at  parting,  exchange  this  simple 
touching  appeal  to  memory  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  waa 
first  \ised  as  such  by  a  royal  Plantagenet  prince,  who  was, 
perhaps,  indebted  to  the  agency  of  tliis  mystic  blossom  for  the 
crown  of  England.*  We  know  not  if  Henry  of  Lancaster 
presented  a  myosotis  to  the  duchess  of  Bretagne  at  his  de- 
parture from  the  court  of  A  anne=4,  but  he  afforded  a  convincing 
proof  that  his  fair  hostess  was  not  forgotten  by  him,  when  a 
proper  season  arrived  for  chiiming  her  remembrance. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  tlie  duke  of  Bretagne  to  the 
future  husband  of  his  consort,  was  not  the  last  important 
action  of  his  life.  He  was  at  that  time  in  declining  health, 
and  liad  once  more  involved  himself  in  disputes  with  Clisson 
and  his  part}'.  Clisson's  daughter  Margaret,  countess  de 
Penthievres,  being  a  woman  of  an  ambitious  and  daring  spirit, 
was  perpetually  ui^ing  her  husband  and  father  to  set  up  the 
rival  title  of  the  house  of  Blois  to  the  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and 
is  accused  by  Alain  Bouchard,  and  other  of  the  Breton  cluro- 
niclers,  of  having  hastened  the  death  of  John  the  Valiant  by 
poison  or  sorcery.  The  duke  was  carefully  atteiided  by  Joanna 
in  his  dying  illness.     By  a  codicil  to  his  last  will  and  testa- 

'  Willenic>nt'8  Regal  Heraldry,  p.  42.  Anstis'  Order  of  the  Garter,  toL  iL 
p.  117. 

'  Inhere  is  the  follcM'ing  entry  in  the  wardrohe  Comymtiia  of  Henry  earl  ol 
Derby :  "  Pro  pondere  unius  collarii  facti  cum  esses  SS  dejiorilfus  de  Sovieffne-wmB 
de  moy,  pcnderc  et  amoill/'  weighing  eight  ounces.  Computus  Onrdn»bi  Hen* 
•U:  l^tnoisicr.  Com.  Derby,  de  uP  20,  Ric  IL — Retrobpcctlvc  llcvi«;iv,  p.  607- 
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wlikh  Iiu  liiul  iiiiuic  (liu'ing  hm  late  visit  to  Eii^laiul, 
_.  B  foufirms  "  her  dower  and  all  his  former  gifts  to  hi*  btlovwi 
I  IQonipKritoii,  the  duchess  Joiiiina,"'  whom,  with  hi*  eldest  son, 
li^olin  couut  dc  Moiitfort,  the  bi^hup  of  Nimteti,  aud  hin 
1  the  lord  MoDtauban,  he  DomiuMtes  hin  executors.  Tlic 
KriiuieQt  coiieludcs  with  these  (vurds: — 

**  In  tlie  uleeniv  or  i>tlien,  und  ill  tlu)  prewncr  of  oui  Kaid  ix>]n|iuiiiiin  Dm 
dndima,  tins  owUcil  i*  npiuU  2t;tli  Jaj  of  Ort-iber,  18t)9.  Dictated  l<>  "ur  mn) 
liml  tlif  diike  &iHn  his  idi-k  bcil,  and  giteu  uiukr  liii  wul  lu  Uu>  uutle  tower,  ant 
NoiitMi,  alMut  tlie  lionr  of  ituiptn,  ic  tbu  pmciice  of  tlie  iliiclies,  Gils,  ■  kntgl>t> 
BiaMi-t  Bohert  Broclierol,  and  Joiuin»  Cliamel.  wife  of  Goidaoia  do  Ku)iiifurl«. 
Wriltcn  liy  J.  dc  Ripu,  notary,  itl  tlu  uutle  of  Xaiitei."' 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1399,  the  duke  breathed  his  last; 
and  Joanna,  having  been  appointed  by  him  as  regcut  tor  their 
eldest  son,  the  young  duke,  with  the  entire  care  of  his  person, 
assumed  the  reins  of  govermnent  in  his  uanie.^  llcr  tirst 
public  aet,  after  the  fuiiend  of  her  deceased  lord  biul  been 
solemiitKed  in  the  cathedral -eh  urch  of  Nantes,  was  a  public 
reconeiliatiou  with  sir  Oliver  Clissou,  with  hia  son-in-inw, 
coiut  de  Pentbievrea,  and  the  rest  of  the  disafl'eeted  iiohlea 
who  had  been  at  open  variance  with  lier  deceased  lord.'  Slie 
employed  the  prelates,  and  some  of  the  most  prudent  of  the 
noblcK  of  Brctagme,  to  mediate  tliis  pacification  ;  and  sifter 
L  nauy  journeys  and  n.ucli  nefcntiMtiun,  concessions  wci'e  made 
CD  botb  sides,  and  Cliason,  with  the  rest  of  the  malcont^ita, 
■vore  to  obey  the  widowed  duchess  during  the  minority  of 
their  yoting  duke,  her  son.  This  treaty  was  signed  and  sealed 
at  the  castle  of  Blein,  January  1,  1400.'  ClUson's  power  ia 
the  dnchy  was  bo  great,  owing  to  his  vast  possessions  therc^ 
hifl  great  popularity,  and  his  influence  as  constable  of  France, 
that  he  mi^t  have  been  a  most  formidable  ^lemy  to  the 
young  doke,  if  the  duchess-regent  had  not  succeeded  in  cod- 
oHating  him.* 

1  In  the  jsmr  1896,  m  raj  rich  addition  to  tlie  dower  of  Jmniw  win  ut^jned 
by  Hm  doke,  her  tmabaiid. — Chnm.  de  liretBgrei,  Dom  Morioc. 

'  Prearea  HiitoriqueK.  *  Actes  de  liretngiie. 

*  Clirai.  d«  BmCagne.     Pranves  Iliit.  '  Actes  de  Breljwne. 

*  Uain  BomSurd  giTM  a  tstj  interceting  acomiit  cf  ClJKBOn'B  (unduct.  wben 
Innptcd  t>;  hi*  dangbter  HaT^neril^,  the  wife  of  the  riviil  claimant  of  the  ducliy, 
k>  icttzaj  the  inliukt  family  of  the  late  duke,  when  the  death  of  thut  prince  hitd 
kA  tluir  dartiiiieii  id  ■  Kn«t  roearoru  >a  hii  banda.     MaiK'U'r'tej  liavii^;  heard 
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T^lien  Joanna  bad  exercised  the  sovereign  authority  as 
regent  for  her  son  a  year  and  a  half^  the  young  duke^  acoom* 
panied  by  ber^  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Rennes^  Mar.  22^ 
1401,  and  took  the  oaths  in  the  presence  of  his  prelates  and 
nobles,  ha\dng  entered  his  twelfth  year.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  cathedral,  and,  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  the  dukes 
his  predecessors,  passed  the  niglit  in  prayer  before  the  great 
altar  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  morrow,  having  heard  mass^  he 
was  knighted  by  Clisson,  and  then  conferred  knighthood  on 
his  yoimger  brothers,  Arthur  and  Jules ;  after  which  he  was 
invested  with  the  ducal  habit,  circlet,  and  sword  by  his  pre- 
lates and  nobles,  and  carried  in  procession  through  the  city. 
After  his  inauguration,  the  young  duke  mounted  his  horsSy 
and,  attended  by  his  nobles,  returned  to  the  castle  of  Bennes, 
where  a  royal  banquet  had  been  prepared  tmder  the  auspces 
of  the  duchess-regent.* 

Joanna  put  her  son  in  ]K)8ses8ion  of  the  duchy  at  so  tender 
an  age,  as  a  preliminary  to  her  union  with  the  new  king  of 
England,  Henry  of  Lancaster.  The  visit  of  that  prince  to 
the  court  of  Vannes  in  the  vcar  1399,  had  made  an  indelible 
impfession  on  the  heart  of  Joanna,  and  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  John  the  YaUant,  she  determined  to  become  his 
wife.  Although  the  learned  historian  of  France,  M.  Michelet^ 
affirms  that  very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
tlie  fair  widow  declared  she  would  marry  Henry,  it  is  certain 
that  she  not  only  acted  with  punctilious  respect  to  the  memory 
of  her  defunct  lord,  by  allowing  the  discreet  period  of  upwards 

that  the  duke  of  Burpriiudy,  the  nncle  of  the  duchess  Joanna  and  of  the  king  of 
France,  was  likely  to  have  the  guardianship  of  the  duchy  and  of  the  persom  of 
the  princely  minors,  flew  to  the  apartment  of  her  father,  exclaiming  in  great 
agitation, — "  My  lord,  my  father !  it  now  depends  on  you  if  ever  my  hushand 
rt>cover  his  inlieritance!  We  have  such  beautiinl  cliildren,  I  heseech  you  to 
assist  us  for  their  sakcs." — "  What  is  it  you  would  have  me  do  ?**  said  Cliaaoii. 
•*  Can  you  not  slay  the  children  of  the  false  duke,  before  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
can  come  to  Bretagnc  ?"  replied  she.  "  Ah,  cruel  and  pen'crse  woman  !**  exdaimed 
her  father,  with  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation ;  "  if  thou  hvcst  longer,  thou 
wilt  be  the  cause  of  involving  thy  cliildren  in  infamy  and  ruin."  And  drawing 
bis  sword,  in  the  first  tran<;iK)rt8  of  his  wrath  he  would  have  slun  her  on  tlie 
•pot,  if  she  had  not  fled  precipitately  from  his  presence.  "  She  did  not  whoUj 
Micape  punishment,*'  adds  the  chnmicler,  "  for  in  her  fright  she  fell,  and  brdot 
luT  thigh-bone^  of  which  slie  waf>  lame  for  the  rest>  of  her  life.'* 

1  AlaiD  Bouchard      Dom  Morlce. 
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of  two  yeuTB  to  elapse  before  she  took  any  steps  for  exchanging 
her  widoVs  veil  for  the  queenly  diadem  of  England^  but  she 
kept  her  intentions  in  favour  of  Henry  a  profound  secret  till 
she  could  cajole  the  pope  of  Avignon,  to  whose  communion 
she  belonged^  into  giving  her  a  general  dispensation  to  marry 
any  one  she  pleased  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity, 
without  naming  the  person;*  for  besides  the  great  political 
obstacles  which  opposed  themselves  to  her  union  with  Henr}^ 
they  were  members  of  rival  cliurches, — Henry,  who  had  been 
educated  in  Wickliffite  principles,  having  now  attached  liiinself 
to  the  party  of  Boniface,  the  }X)pe  of  Rome,  who  was  called 
the  anti«*pope  by  those  who  denied  his  authority.  Joanna's 
agents  negotiated  this  difficult  arrangement  so  adroitly,  that 
the  bull  was  executed  according  to  her  desire,  ilarch  20, 1402, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  being  entertained  by  the  ortho- 
dox court  of  Avignon  that  the  schismatic  king  of  England  was 
the  mysterious  person  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity,  whom  Benedict  had  so  obligingly  granted  the 
duchess-dowager  of  Bretagne  liberty  to  espouse.* 

When  Joanna  had  thus  outwitted  her  pope,  she  despatched 
a  trusty  'squire  of  her  household,  named  Antoine  liiczi,  to 
conclude  her  treaty  of  marriage  with  king  Ilemy.  After 
the  articles  of  this  matrimonial  alliance  were  signed,  Joanna 
and  her  royal  bridegroom  were  espoused,  by  procunitioii,  at 
the  palace  of  Hlthani,  on  the  third  day  of  April,  1402,  Antouie 
Riczi  actinjr  Jis  the  proxy  of  the  bride.^  AVhat  motive  could 
have  induced  the  lovely  widow  of  John  the  A'aliaiit  of  lir(;tagne 
to  choose  a  male  representative  on  this  intcrcstinjr  ocnusion,  it 
is  dilHcult  to  sunnise;  but  it  is  certain  that  Henry  plij':lited 
his  nuptial  troth ^  to  the  said  Antoine  Riczi,  and  placed  the 
bridal  ring  on  his  finger  as  the  representative  of  his  ah^-crit 
bride.*  This  act  was  perfonned  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbur}',  the  kin«^'s  half- 
bn^thers  the  Beaufort  princes,  tlie  earl  of  AVorcester,  loi'c'i 
cliamberlain  of  England,  fmd  other  ollicci-s  of  state/'      Riczi 

*  Lol/nieau.     Prenvcs  Hi^t.  (k»  I5n>tn;;ne.  '  Doiii  Moriix*. 

*  Doin  Moric*',  Clinm.  lU?  Bretagne. 

•  Lobinouti.  *  Acts  of  tht-  Privy  Omm-il,  by  nj*  HarrLu  Nu.*qliw. 

•  Lobiiicuu,  Hist.  <1p  liretagni'. 
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had  previously  produced  a  letter  from  the  duchess  Joenxuii 
empowering  him  to  contract  matrimony  with  the  king  of 
England  in  her  name^  on  which  the  trusty  squire,  having  re- 
ceived king  Henry's  plight,  pronoimced  that  of  Joanna  in 
these  words  ; — "  I,  Antoine  Riczi,  in  the  name  of  my  wor- 
shipful lady,  dame  Joamiu,  the  daughter  of  Charles  lately  Iting 
of  Navarre,  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and  countess  of  Richmond 
take  you,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  king  of  England  and  lord  of 
Ireland,  to  my  husband,  and  thereto  I,  Antoine,  in  the 
spirit  of  my  said  lady,  plight  you  my  troth/'*  No  sooner 
was  this  ceremony  concluded,  than  the  rigid  canonists  repre- 
sented to  Joanna  that  she  would  commit  a  deadly  sin  by 
completing  her  marriage  with  a  prince  attached  to  the  com- 
munion of  pope  Boniface.  The  case,  however,  not  being 
without  precedent,  the  court  of  Avignon  quieted  the  conscience 
of  the  duchess^  imder  the  ide;i  that  great  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  her  forming  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  England^ 
whose  religious  principles  had  hitherto  been  any  thing  but 
stable.-  She  obtained  permission,  therefore,  to  Uve  with  the 
schismatic  CathoUcs,  and  even  outwardly  to  conform  to  them 
by  receiving  the  sacraments  from  their  hands,  provided  that 
she  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  party  of  Benedict  XIII.* 

The  prospect  of  a  marri«ige  between  Joanna  and  the  new 
king  of  England,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  was  contemplated  with 
great  uneasiness  by  the  court  of  France.  Henry  was  the 
brother  of  the  queens  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  and,  in  addition 
to  these  powerful  family  connexions,  he  would  become  no  leas 
closely  allied  with  the  sovereigns  of  Navarre  and  Bretagne, 
rnd  thus  enjoy  every  facility  of  invading  France,  if  he  felt 
disposed  to  renew  the  pretensions  of  liis  renowned  grandsire, 
I'Alward  III.,  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  realm.  The  royal 
dukes,  Joanna^s  uncles,  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  their 
[ijwer,  to  dissuade  her  from  a  marriage  so  full  of  peril  to 
I  ranee,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  her  intention  of  taking  the 
young  duke,  her  son,  and  the  rest  of  her  children  with  her  to 
Liigland,  and  phicing  them  under  the  tutelage  of  her  second 
husband  transpiring,   the   duke   of  Burgundy  considered  it 

*  '^S.  Chron.  of  Nantes.  *  Dvn  Morica  *  MS.  Chron.  of  Nuuii^. 
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Deoessaij  to  undertake  a  journey  to  her  court,  to  try  the 
eJect  of  his  personal  eloquence  in  turning  her  from  this  rash 
design.  He  arrived  at  Nantes  on  the  Ist  of  October^  and 
sent  to  announce  his  advent  to  the  duchess  Joanna,  who  wel- 
comed him  in  proper  form,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  regaled 
him  sumptuously.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  perfectly 
understood  the  character  of  his  niece,  had  prepared  a  treat  of 
m  more  important  kind  for  her,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
banquet,  presented  her  with  a  rich  crown  and  a  sceptre  of 
crystal,  and  another  of  gold,  ornamented  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  He  gave  the  yotmg  duke,  her  sou,  a  buckle 
of  gold  adorned  with  rubies  and  pearls,  a  beautiful  diamond, 
and  a  number  of  silver  vessels.  To  his  httle  brothers,  Arthur 
earl  of  Richmond  and  count  Jules  of  Bretagne,  he  presented 
each  a  collar  of  gold  enriched  with  rubies  and  pearls.  He 
gave  the  countess  of  Rohan,  Joanna's  aunt,  a  splendid  diamond, 
and  a  buckle  to  each  of  her  ladies  and  damsels  who  were 
present.  The  lords  in  waiting  and  officers  of  the  duchess's 
household  were  not  forgotten  in  this  luagnificcnt  distribution 
of  largesses,  in  which  the  duke  expended  an  immense  sum. 
These  discreet  gifts  entirely  gained  the  heart  of  the  duchess, 
of  the  princes  her  children,  her  lords  and  officers,  but, 
above  all,  of  that  most  influential  coterie,  the  ladies  of  her 
court  and  bedchamber.  Thcv  were  sure  tlie  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  would  be  the  best  pcrsou  in  the  world  to  defend  the 
ri'clits  and  protect  the  person  of  their  youn*::  duke,  and  to 
diffuse  happiness  and  prosperity  among  his  subjects,  and  thev 
besought  liim  to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  roya. 
minors  and  their  patrimony. 

To  turn  Joanna  from  her  intended  marriage  with  the  king 
of  England,  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  found  to  be  a  thing  im- 
possible ;  but  he  succeeded  in  convincing  her  lunv  much  better 
it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  her  sons  to  leave  them  undei 
his  guardiansliip,  and  the  protection  of  their  natural  so\  ereigii 
the  king  of  France,  than  to  risk  alienatiui!;  the  aflectiDus  of 
the  Bretons  by  taking  them  to  England,  lie  reminded  her 
that  he  was  her  uncle,  and  one  of  the  nearest  relations  her 
children  had,  and  also  that  he  was  the  friend  and  kinsman  of 
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their  taiaer,  the  late  duke;  finally,  he  swore  on  the  holy 
Evaugelists  to  inaintain  their  cause,  and  to  preserve  the  laws, 
hberties,  and  privileges  of  the  Bretons  inviolate.  The  duchesa 
'vas  then  persuaded  to  sign  a  deed,  investing  him  with  this 
important  charge.  WTien  Joanna  had  resigned  the  guardiaD- 
ship  of  her  children  to  th>  duke  of  Burgup'*y,  he  departed 
from  Nantes  for  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1402,  after  a 
stay  of  two  months,  taking  with  him  the  young  duke  and  his 
two  brothers,  Arthur  and  Jules.  The  duke  was  only  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  the  younger  prince^  so  small,  that  they 
c :)uld  scarcely  guide  the  horse  on  which  they  were  mounted, 
one  behind  the  other.  They  were  conducted  by  the  duke  of 
Burgimdy  to  Paris,  where  the  young  duke  of  Bretagne  per- 
formed liis  homage  to  Charles  VI.  of  France.  Joanna  had 
another  son  named  Richard,  an  infant,  who  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Breton  chronicles  as  forming  one  of  this  party.' 

One  of  Joanna's  last  actions  as  duchess  of  Bretagne  was 
to  secure  to  her  aunt,  Jane  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  the  viscount 
llohan,  a  pension  of  1000/.  per  year,  out  of  the  rents  of  htv 
dower-city  and  county  of  Nantes.  This  deed,  which  is  printed 
in  the  Foedera,  affords  an  interesting  testimony  of  Joanna's 
adfection  for  her  deceased  lord,  as  it  states  that  the  annuity  is 
granted,  not  only  in  consideration  of  the  nearness  of  kindred 
and  friendship  that  is  between  her  and  her  aunt,  "  but  also," 
continues  the  august  donor,  "in  remuneration  of  the  good 
pains  and  diligence  she  used  to  procure  our  marriage  with  our 
vciy  dear  and  beloved  lord,  (whom  God  assoile  !)  Of  which 
marriage  it  has  pleased  our  Lord  and  Saviour  that  we  should 
continue  a  noble  line,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  coimtry  ol 
IWctiiir:*^,  in  our  verv  dear  and  beloved  son  the  duke  of  Bre- 
!^gne,  and  our  other  children,  sons  and  daughters.  And  for 
this  it  was  the  Avill  and  pleasure  of  our  said  very  dear  and 
beloved  lord,  if  he  had  had  a  longer  life,  to  have  bestowed 
many  gifts  and  benefits  on  our  said  aunt,  to  aid  her  in  her 
sustenance  and  provision.'^ ' 

*  Actes  de  Breta<;rne.     Chron.  Brioccnse.     Dom  Morioo. 
'  Joanna's  g^ant  was  ooniinned  by  her  betrothed  huslxuid,  Henrj  IV.  of 
Eiitrlivnd,  to  her  aunt,  under  his  great  seal  at  Westuiinster^  March  lit|  14iu2«-* 
B/uoer's  PflDdera. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
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— Her  infants — Perils  at  sea — Lands  at  Falmouth — Married  at  Winchester— 
Nuptial  feast — Honours  paid  to  her  by  the  Londoners — Historical  picture  ol 
her  coronation — Tournament — King  Henry's  grants  to  Joanna — Arrival  of  her 
■on  Arthur — Joanna's  foreign  household — Her  Breton  servants  dismissed— 
Maniage  of  her  two  daughters — Peril  from  pirates — Uni)opularity  of  Joamia 
— She  nie^ates  peace  with  Bietagne — Additions  to  her  dower — Her  monument 
to  her  first  husband — Queen's  lead-mines — Sickness  and  death  of  king  Henry 
— His  H-ill — Widowhood  of  Joanna — Her  political  iiiHuenoe — Capture  of  lier 
•on  Arthur  at  Aginoourt — She  returns  public  thanks  for  the  victory — Joanna 
m  lady  of  the  Garter — Her  merchant — Her  presents  to  her  son's  wife — Joanna 
is  arrested  at  Havering  Bower — Accused  of  sorcery — Cioods  and  dower  con- 
fiscated— Imprisoned  at  licetls-castle — Removed  to  Pevenaey — Komonstrance 
of  her  son — Her  doleful  captivity — Henry  V.'s  death-lxnl  remorse — Restoration 
to  her  rank  and  jM)s.ses.sions — Her  deuth — Her  chiMrcn — Obsequies — H»t 
tomb — Mysteriou.s  rejwrts — Exliuniation  of  the  bodies  of  Henry  IV.  imd  Joanna. 

Joanna  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  England  some  mont]»s 
before  her  departure  from  Bretagne,'  and  she  is  mentioned  as 
fuch  in  all  contemporary  documents.  She  aj)pcars  to  have 
exerted  a  sort  of  matrimonial  influence  with  her  roval  bride- 
^room  soon  after  the  ceremonial  of  their  espousals  had  been 
performed  by  proxy:  for  we  find  that  she  wrote  to  llcnrv  in 
behalf  of  one  of  her  countrvmen,  the  master  of  a  Navar-esc 
wine-ship,  who  had  been  plundered  of  his  cargo,  in  the  r^ig'i 
of  llicluird  II.,  by  Williani  Prince,  a  captain  in  the  ciu-l  ol 
Arundel's  fleet.  Her  intercession  proved  eifectual ;  for  king 
Henry,  as  he  expressly  states,  "  at  the  reqnest  of  his  deare -t 
consort,  enjoins  his  admiral,  Thomy-s  Ranipstone,  to  see  tluU 

'  liom  Moiiee.     Uvmer'ti  FuxUra.  voL  vi'u. 
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proper  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  master  of  the  wiiie-ship  b/ 
the  said  William  Prince/'*  Previous  to  her  departure  from 
Bretagne,  Joaima  sold  the  government  of  her  castle  of  Nantes 
to  Clissou  for  twelve  thousand  crowns;  and  having  only 
tarried  to  complete  this  arrangement,  she,  on  the  SiOth  of 
December,  1402,  proceeded  to  Camaret  with  her  two  infant 
daughters,  Blanche  and  Marguerite,  their  nurses,  and  a  nume- 
rous train  of  Breton  and  Navarrese  attendants.' 

The  English  fleet,  with  the  two  half-brothers  of  her  afSance  1 
bridegroom,  (the  earl  of  Somerset  and  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,)  and  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  England,*  had  been  waiting  at  that  port  a 
considerable  time.  Joanna,  with  her  daughters  and  hrr 
retinue,  embarked  at  Camaret,  January  1 3th,  in  a  vessel  of 
war  commanded  by  the  young  earl  of  Aiaiudel.*  The  expedi- 
tion sailed  the  same  day  with  a  favourable  wind,  but  encoun- 
tereil  a  dreadful  tempest  at  sea,  by  which  the  vessels  were 
much  damaged.  After  tossing  five  days  and  five  nights  ou 
the  wintry  waves,  Joanna  and  her  children  were  driven  oa 
the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  and  instead  of  landing  at  Southampton, 
their  original  destination,  they  disembarked  at  Falmoutlu 
Prom  thence  the  illustrious  travellers  proceeded  to  Winchester, 
where  king  Henry  was  in  w^aiting  with  his  lords  to  receive 
his  long-expected  bride.  The  nuptials  between  Joanna  and 
Henry  wei*e  publicly  solemnized,  February  7th,  1403,  in  that 
ancient  royal  city,  in  the  church  of  St.  Swithun,  with  great 
pomp.*  The  bridal  feast  was  very  costly,  having  two  courses 
of  fish ;  sad  at  the  end  of  the  second,  panthers  crowned  were 
introduced  for  what  was,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times, 
cjdled  a  sottiltie,  or  banquet-ornament  of  confectionary.  Eagles 
crowned  formed  the  sottiltie  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  course.* 

'  Rymer's  Forxlcra.  '  Dom  Morice.  •  RyTner*8  Foedera. 

*  He  WAS  tlip  9011  of  the  brave  Richard  FitzaUin,  lord  admirul  of  England,  who 
WAS  Ixihcadurl  by  Ricliard  II.  Tliero  is,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Ryiner,  a  lively 
supplication  from  this  nobleman  to  the  king,  **  setting  forth  that  he  liad  provided, 
by  the  royal  command,  a  ship  well  appointed  with  victuals,  arms,  and  thirty-aii 
mariners,  for  the  service  of  bringing  oiu:  lady  the  queen  firom  Bretagne,  and 
praying  t<»  In;  reimbursed  from  the  excheipier  for  these  expeases." 

*  A.ctH  uf  Frivy  Council,  by  sir  H.  Nlr^las,  vol.  i.  p.  189.     Br«^on  ChroiiidMk 

*  Willutueut's  lio^  Uoraldry,  p.  3U 
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Oreat  preparations  were  made  by  the  citizens  of  London 
lo  meet  and  welcome  the  newly-married  consort  of  the  sove. 
reign  of  their  choice  on  her  approach  to  the  metropoli!^. 
Among  other  expenses  for  the  dvic  procession  ordained  in  her 
honour,  the  grocers'  company  allowed  Robert  Stiens,  their 
beadle,  69.  Sd.  for  riding  into  Suffolk  to  hire  minstrels;  he 
engaged  six,  namely^  a  panel  mynstrale  et  s^  rampapwns, 
probably  meaning  companions.  The  Suffolk  musical  band 
was  paid  four  pounds  for  riding  to  Biackheath  to  meet  the 
queen.  The  mayor^  the  aldermen^  and  sheriffs  went  out  in 
procession  on  this  occasion^  with  the  crafts  in  brown  and  blue, 
and  eveiy  man  a  red  hood  on  his  head.  Queen  Joanna 
rested  the  first  day  at  the  Tower.  That  she  went  to  West- 
minster  in  grand  procession  on  the  following^  is  ascertained 
by  the  entry  for  paying  the  said  Suffolk  minstrels  VSs.  4(L 
on  the  morrow,  when  the  queen  passed  through  Cheapside  to 
Westminster.* 

There  is  an  exquisite  drawing  in  a  contemporary  MS.' 
illustrative  of  Joanna's  coronation,  which  took  place  February 
26th,  1403,  not  quite  three  weeks  after  her  bridal.  She  is 
there  represented  as  a  very  majestic  and  graceful  woman,  in 
the  meridian  glory  of  her  days,  with  a  form  of  the  most  sym- 
metrical  proportions,  and  a  countenance  of  equal  beauty. 
Her  attitude  is  that  of  easy  dignity.  She  is  depicted  in  lier 
coronation  robes,  which  are  of  a  peculiarly  elegant  form.  Her 
dalmatica  differs  little  in  fashion  from  that  worn  bv  our  sove- 
reign  lady  queen  Victoria  at  her  inauguration.  It  partially 
displays  her  throat  and  bust,  and  is  closed  at  the  breast  with 
a  rich  cordon  and  tassels.  The  mantle  has  apertures,  through 
which  her  arms  are  seen;  they  are  bare,  and  very  finely 
moulded.  She  is  enthroned,  not  by  the  side  of  her  royal 
husband,  but,  with  the  same  ceremonial  honours  tiiat  are  paid 
to  a  queen-regnant,  in  a  chair  of  state  placed  singly  under  a 
rich  canopy,  emblazoned,  and  elevated  on  a  very  high  plat- 
form of  an  hexagonal  shape,  approached  on  every  side  by  six 
steps.     Two  archbishops  have  just  crowned  her,  and  are  still 

*  Herl)ert's  History  of  the  Livery  Companies. 
'  C>ttoiii:kU  MS.  Ju)iiw  E  4,  fol.  'A)'J,.     Stt>w«;'«  .^Jin.'Us. 
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supporting  the  royal  diadem  on  her  head.  Her  hair  fidb  in 
rich  curls  on  her  bosom.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a 
sceptre,  and  in  her  left  an  orb  surmounted  by  a  cross, — a  very 
unusual  attribute  for  a  queen-consort,  as  it  is  a  sjnmbol  of  sove- 
reignty, and  could  only  have  been  allowed  to  queen  Joanna 
as  a  very  especial  mark  of  her  royal  bridegroom's  favour. 

Ill  this  picture,  a  peeress  in  her  coronet  and  robes  of  state, 
probably  occupying  the  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes,  stands 
next  the  person  of  the  queen,  on  her  right  hand,  and  just 
beliind  her  are  seen  a  group  of  noble  maidens  wearing  wreaths 
ot  roses,  Uke  the  train-bearers  of  her  majesty  queen  Victoria; 
attbrding  a  curious  but  probably  forgotten  historical  testimony, 
that  such  was  the  costume  prescribed  anciently  by  the  sump^ 
tuary  regulations  for  the  coiutly  demoiselles  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  honour  of  bearing  the  train  of  a  queen  of 
England  at  her  coronation.  John  lord  de  Latimer  received 
forty  marks  for  release  of  the  almoner^s  dish  placed  before 
queen  Joanna  at  her  coronation-banquet,  he  having  the 
hereditary  right  of  almoner  on  such  occasions.^  Among 
other  courtly  pageants  after  this  ceremonial,  a  tournament 
was  held,  in  which  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  surnamed 
'the  Courteous,'  maintained  the  lists  in  honour  of  the  roval 
oride.  "  He  kept  joust  on  the  queen's  part  Jigainst  all  other 
comers,  and  so  notably  and  knightly  behaved  himself,  as  re- 
dounded to  his  noble  fame  and  pei'petual  worship/'*  This 
quaint  sentence  is  in  explanation  of  another  historical  draw- 
ing, in  which  "  queen  Jane,"  as  she  is  there  styled,  is  repre- 
sented sitting  with  the  king  in  state  at  an  open  gallery, 
attended  by  her  ladies,  beholding  with  evident  satii>facHr)n  the 
prowess  of  her  champion.  Instead  of  her  royal  robes,  the 
queen  is  here  represented  in  a  gOAvn  fitting  close  to  her  shapes, 
and  lias  exchanged  her  crown  for  one  of  the  lofty  Syrian  capa 
then  the  prevaiUng  head-dress  for  ladies  of  rank  in  England, 
with  its  large,  stiff,  transparent  veil,  supported  on  a  frame- 
work at  least  two  feet  in  height.      The  queen's  ladies  in 

>  Issue  RolLs  297. 

»  Coffonian  MS.  Julaw  E  4.  folio  202.     This  is  iwuilly  cnllitl  'the  Booncbainp 
MS.'  aud  iH  one  ot'tlu'  uiost  precious  rt'lics  iu  the  Hritiiih  Mu-sc^uui. 
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waiting  wear  hoods  and  veils  very  gracefully  draped,  and  by 
no  means  emulating  tlie  towering  head-gear  of  their  royal 
mistress.  King  Henry  is  by  queen  Joanna's  side,  wearing  a 
foiled  gown  and  velvet  cap  of  maintenance^  looped  up  if ith  a 
fleur-de-lis.  His  appearance  is  that  of  a  gallant  gentleman  in 
middle  life.  The  balcony  in  which  the  royal  bnde  and  bride- 
groom are  seated  is  not  imlike  the  royal  stand  at  Ascot^  only 
more  exposed  to  public  view;  and  the  king  and  queen  arc 
both  accommodated  with  the  luxury  of  large  square  cushions 
for  their  elbows,  with  tassels  at  the  comers.  King  Henry 
sits  quite  at  ease,  resting  his  arms  on  his  cushion;  but  the 
qaeen  leans  forward,  and  extends  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
great  animation,  as  she  looks  down  on  the  contest.  Wiu*wick 
has  just  struck  his  opponent.  His  family  badge,  the  bear  and 
ragged  staff,  decorates  his  helmet.  This  historical  sketch, 
besides  its  great  beauty,  is  very  valuable  for  its  delineation  of 
costume. 

Joanna  of  Navarre  was  the  first  widow  since  the  Norman 
conquest  who  wore  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England.  She 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  Her 
age,  at  the  period  of  her  second  nuptials,  must  have  been 
about  three-and-thirty ;  and  if  past  the  morning  freshness 
of  her  charms,  her  personal  attractions  were  still  very  con- 
siderable. Her  monumental  efligy  represents  her  as  an  ele- 
gantly formed  woman.  Her  excnii)lary  conduct  as  the  Avifc 
of  the  most  irascible  prince  in  Christendom,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  her  government  as  regent  for  her  eldest  son,  had 
affonled  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  prudence  and  wisdom 
of  tliis  piincess,  and  she  was  in  possession  of  a  very  fine 
dower :  yet  the  marriage  was  never  popular  in  England.  It 
has  been  asserted,  by  many  historians,  that  Ilcnry  IV.  mar- 
ried the  duchess-dowager  of  Bretagne  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
directing  the  coimcils  of  the  young  duke  her  son.  If  such 
were  his  motives,  tliey  were  completely  frustrated  by  the 
maternal  feeUngs  of  Joanna,  who,  consulting  the  welfare  of 
her  son  and  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  rather  than  the  in- 
terests of  her  second  husband,  placed  her  children,  Jis  we  lia\  e 
seen,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Burj^undy  previously 
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to  her  departure  from  Bretagne;  and  even  after  her  corona- 
tion as  queen  of  England^  we  And^  by  her  letters  dated  West- 
minster^ March  9thy  1403^  that  she  confirms  her  last  act  ai 
duchess-regpnt  of  Bretagne  by  solemnly  appointing  "  her  well- 
beloved  uncle,  the  duke  of  Burgundy^  the  guardian  of  her 
sons, — the  duke  of  Bretagne,  Arthur,  and  Jules ;  and  enjoins 
the  young  princes  to  be  obedient  to  hinoL  and  to  attend 
diligently  to  his  advice/' ' 

The  bridal  festivities  of  Henry  FV.  and  his  new  queen  were 
soon  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a  descent  of  the  French  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  the  inhabitants  compelled  the  invaders 
to  retire  to  their  ships  with  dishonour.  Next,  the  Breton 
fleet,  being  whoUy  under  the  direction  of  the  court  .of  France, 
put  to  sea,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  and  the  merchant  shipping,  causing  much  uneasiness 
to  the  king,  and  rendering  the  new  queen  distasteful  to  the 
nation.  The  memorable  Percy  rebellion  occurred  in  the  same 
year :  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  fomented  by  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  him 
and  queen  Joanna  during  her  voyage  from  Bretagne.  This 
might  possibly  have  originated  in  some  dispute  with  Joanna's 
natural  brother,  Charles  of  Navarre,  who  accompanied  her  to 
England  in  the  capacity  of  chamberlain  to  herself.'  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  Worcester,  who  was  employed 
by  the  insurgent  lords  to  negotiate  a  pacification  with  Hemy, 
had  fairly  and  honestly  stated  the  concessions  the  king  nas 
willing  to  make ;  but  he  did  not,  and  his  own  ruin,  with  that 
of  his  whole  house,  was  the  resi-ilt.'  Part  of  the  confiscateil 
property  of  the  Percys,  especially  the  earl  of  Northumberland's 
mansiim  in  Aldgate,  was  granted  to  queen  Joanna  by  the  king* 

^  Cliron.  de  Bretagne.  '  Ibid. 

'  A  determined  set  was  made  against  the  life  of  the  newly -wedded  king  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury  by  a  certain  number  of  champions  among  the  uiKorgenti^ 
who  had  vowed  to  have  his  blood.  This  confederacy  being  sospected  by  Henry't 
partisans,  thirteen  stout  gentlemen  arrayed  themselves  in  a  dress  similar  to  thai 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  and  were  slain  in  different  parts  of  the  fiekL 
Henry  killed  no  less  than  sixteen  of  his  assailants  with  his  own  hand  in  self- 
defence  that  day,  and,  like  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  performed  prouigin  of 
falonr. 
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In  the  year  llOlf,  Henir  IV.  granted  to  queen  Joanna  the 
new  tower  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  portals  of  his  large 
hall  against  the  palace  of  Westminster,  adjacent  to  the  king's 
treasury,  for  her  to  hold  her  councils,  and  for  the  negotiation 
of  her  affairs;  also  for  her  to  give  audiences  {at  charters 
and  writings  therein :  the  queen  to  enjoy  the  same  for  the 
term  of  her  natural  life,  having  free  ingress  and  ^rc3s  for 
herself  and  officers  to  the  said  tower.*  In  the  month  of 
February,  1404',  Joanna  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  welcoming 
her  second  son,  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  to  England,  king  Henry 
having  been  prevailed  upon  by  her  solicitations  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  earldom  of  Richmond.  This  was  the  appanage 
of  his  elder  brother;  but  as  the  performance  of  personal 
homage  to  the  king  of  England  was  an  indispensable  con- 
dition to  the  investiture  of  a  duke  of  Bretagne  with  this 
earldom,  and  Joanna^s  eldest  son  was  entirelv  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  king  of  France,  Henrj^'s  mortal  foe,  it  would 
have  been  fixdtless  to  demand  liegeman's  service  of  him; 
therefore  the  summons  was,  at  Joanna's  request,  addressed  to 
her  second  son,  coimt  Arthur.* 

Joanna's  happiness  in  tliis  reunion  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  an  envoy  from  her  eldest  son,  the  reigning  duke,  to 
demand  the  princesses  Blanche  and  Marguerite,  who  resided 
with  her  in  England.  No  ofFsprii)g  from  her  second  marriage* 
had  been  born,  to  divide  with  those  beloved  ones  the  poweriul 
affection  with  which  the  heart  of  the  royal  mother  clung  to 
the  pledges  of  her  former  union,  and  she  could  not  be  pre-r 
▼ailed  upon  to  resign  them,  even  when  reminded  that  they 
were  the  property  of  the  state.'  Her  son,  the  duke  of  Bre- 
taj^ie,  was  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  fjither  of  his 
duchess,  Charles  VI.,  that  he  was  compelled  to  espouse  his 
quarrel  against  king  Henry;  and  the  French  party  in  his 
dominions  would  have  confiscated  Joanna's  rich  dower,  hal 
she  not  vested  the  payment  of  it  in  the  hands  of  sc'vend 
powerfid  nobles,  her  fjist  friends :  she  had  her  own'  ofHrcrs, 
through  whom  she  received  her  revenues/      That  Joanna  \m\m 

*  Kynier*s  Fcwlora.  '  I^e  Moine  de  St.  IX'jup.      Dom  Morice. 

'  horn  Morice,  Cliron.  de  Bretngua.  ^  ibuL 
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satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  her  eldest  son  may  be  gathei^ 
from  the  fiict  that  she  presented  him,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1404,  with  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  livres, 
that  were  due  to  her  from  her  brother  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  six  thousand  livres  of  her  rents  in  Normandy.  Her  gifts 
must  have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  young  duke;  for, 
though  residing  in  the  ducal  palace,  and  nominally  exercising 
the  sovereign  authority,  his  finances  were  so  closely  controlled 
by  the  court  of  France,  that  he  had  not  the  power  of  giving 
aM'ay  moi*e  than  one  hundred  sols  without  the  approbation  of 
his  chancellor,  and  other  otficers  a])pomted  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1405,  king  Henry,  8» 
he  expressly  statas,  "  at  the  mediation  and  earnest  solicitation 
of  his  beloved  consort,  queen  Joaima,  forgave  and  Uberated, 
i^ithout  ransom,  all  the  piisoncrs  taken  in  arms  against  him 
at  Dartmouth  bv  John  Coniwal/^^  This  natural  exercise  of 
conjugid  influence  in  beh«ilf  of  her  former  subjects,  the  piratical 
Bretons,  increased  the  unpopularity  in  which  the  queen  had 
involved  both  hei-sclf  and  her  royal  husband  by  filling  their 
palaces  with  a  household  made  up  of  foreigners  :  a  more  fatal 
error  can  scarcely  be  committed  by  female  royalty  in  a  country 
so  constitutionally  jealous  and  full  of  national  pride  as  Eng- 
land. The  i)arliamentary  records  of  the  same  year  testify, 
"  that  great  discontents  were  engendered  in  the  minds  of  ail 
classes  of  men  on  account  of  the  influx  of  foreigners  wliich  tbo 
king^s  late  marriage  had  introduced  into  the  realm,  the  dis- 
orderly state  of  the  royal  household,  and  the  evil  influeuea 
exercised  over  public  affairs  by  certjiin  individuals  supposed  to 
be  about  the  persons  of  the  king  and  queen/^ 

lliese  giievanccs  attractuig  the  attention  of  parliament,  the 
commons,  with  the  consent  of  the  lords,  proceeded  to  reform 
the  royal  household ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  regii* 
lations,  they  required  that  four  persons  should  be  removed  out 
of  the  king's  house;  viz.,  the  king's  confessor,  the  abbot  *ii 
Dore,  with  Derham  and  Crosbie,  gentlemen  of  his  chamber. 

*  Cbron.  do  nrctngno. 
'  bvuier't  Funlera,  vol.  viii.     Tlusw  weru  Breton  priHOuecii 
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Tlexaj,  femembering  full  well  that  his  title  to  the  crown  waa 
derived  firom  the  voice  of  the  people,  far  from  testifjing 
resentment  at  the  interference  of  that  hitherto  disregarded 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  England^  the  commons,  summoned 
die  inimical  members  of  his  household  to  attend  him  in  par- 
liament, February  9th,  1404,  which  they  did,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  abbot  of  Dore.  The  king  then,  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne,*  said,  "  That  he  neither  knew  nor  could  imagine 
any  particular  cause  or  reason  why  the  accused  ought  to  be 
removed  out  cf  his  household ;  nevertheless,  as  the  lords  and 
commons  thought  proper  to  have  it  so,  considering  it  to  be 
fur  the  good  of  the  realm,  and  most  profitable  to  himself,  to 
conform  himself  to  their  wishes,  he  would  discharge  them  from 
his  household  forthwith/'  Our  sovereign  lord,  continues  the 
record,  said  further,  "  that  he  would  do  as  much  by  any  who 
were  about  his  royal  person,  if  they  should  incur  the  hatred 
and  indignation  of  his  people/^ 

The  commons  next  appointed  a  committee  of  lords,  February 
22,  to  make  further  regulations  and  alterations  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  royal  household,  especially  in  those  coimected 
with  the  queen,  when  it  was  resolved, — "  ITiat  all  French  per- 
sons, Bretons,  Lombards,  Italians,  and  Kavan-esc  whatsoever, 
be  removed  out  of  the  palace  from  the  king  and  queen,  ex- 
cept the  queen's  two  daughters  and  Mana  St.  Parcnhy,  except- 
ing hkewise  Nicholas  Aldcrwyche  and  John  Purinii,  and  their 
wives/'*  This  was  conceded  by  Ilenr}',  and  put  into  execution 
that  very  day,  and  we  do  not  find  that  tlie  queen  oflered  any 
resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  subjects  and  counsellors  of  her 
liusband;  but  the  lords  agreed  to  indulge  her  with  a  Breton 
cook,  two  knights,  a  damsel,  two  chambermaids,  one  mistress, 
two  esquires,  one  nurse,  and  one  chambennaid  for  the  qucci/s 
daughters,  and  a  messenger  to  wait  on  them  at  ccrtjiin  times. 
In  addition  to  these  persons,  Joanna  retained  eleven  Breton 
Livenderers  or  wasLervT omen,  and  a  varlet  lavendercr/     Much 

*  The  8ul>ptance  of  Henry's  patriotic  dtH'laration  is  abstracttHl  from  tlu;  Uolls  of 
Kprlirinieiit,  5th  of  Henrj'  IV.  See  alijo  Guthrie's  folio  lli.st.  of  England,  vol.  ii.; 
tod  I'arl.  HLst.  vol.  ii. 

*  Parliamentary  Rolls,  6th  of  Henry  IV.,  p.  572  Parliamentary  Hirt.  Guthrie'i 
Hiut.  of  Fygland.  •  Parliamentary  KcjILj,  5th  Henry  IV.,  p.  672. 
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wiser  Mould  it  have  been  of  Joanna  if  she  had  taken  example 
by  the  poUtie  condescension  of  the  king  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fiubjects^  and  yielded  an  unconditional  assent  to  the  dismission 
of  her  foreign  attendants^  since  the  retention  of  her  Breton 
cook^  chambermaids^  and  washerwomen^  drew  upon  her  a 
second  interference  from  parliament.* 

In  this  year  the  commons  presented  a  petition  to  the  king, 
prayhig,  among  other  tilings,  "  That  the  queen  would  be 
pleased  to  pay  for  her  journeys  to  the  king's  houses,  as  queen 
PhiHppa  had  been  used  to  do/^  Joanna  had  no  settled 
revenue,  as  queen  of  England,  at  the  time  when  this  implied 
»^moustrance  was  made  by  the  commons  to  king  Henry,  who 
was  liimself  in  the  most  urgent  want  of  money,  harassed  with 
per[)etual  rebellions,  especially  in  Wales,  and  without  m^uis 
to  pay  his  mutuious  and  discontented  troops  their  wage&. 
*'  Every  source  of  revenue  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  i» 
scarcely  j)ossible  to  imagine  a  government  in  greater  dlistreas 
fur  money  than  that  of  Henry  IV.  at  that  moment.''*  It 
Joanna  had  not  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  splendid  dower  as 
duchess-dowager  of  Bretagne,  she  would  have  found  herself 
involved  in  the  most  embarrassing  straits  when  queen  of 
EngLind. 

Pecuniary  cares  and  populai-  discontents  were  not  the  only 
troubles  that  disturbed  the  wedded  life  of  Joanna  of  Navarre^ 
who,  thougli  no  longer  young,  was  still  sufficiently  attractive 
to  become  the  theme  of  the  following  amatory  st-anzas,  from 
no  meaner  a  pen  than  that  of  a  royal  Plantageiiet  poet,  Edwand 
duke  of  York,  cousin-german  to  king  Henry:  — 

•  F^xoellent  sovereign !  seemly  to  soc,' 
Proved  prudence,  peerless  of  price; 
i  (right  blossom  of  benignity. 
Of  figure  fiurest,  and  freshest  of  dayn  I 

I  recommend  me  to  your  royalnen, 
A»  lowly  as  I  can  or  may ; 
Beseeching  inwardly  your  gentleness^ 
Let  never  faint  heart  love  beti-ay. 

*  Parliamontarv  Hist.,  vol.  ii. 
■  Preface  to  Act«  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas 
*  Walpolc  declares  these  is  no  doubt  that  the  verses  are  by  the  duke  of  Yorlis 
and  us  *hey  are  addrcsKcd  to  the  queen  of  Eugland.  there  was  no  other  at  thms 
time  but  Jotinna  of  Navarre. 
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Yoor  womanly  beauty  delidoiu 
Huth  me  aU  bent  unto  its  chain ; 
Kut  grant  to  me  your  love  gracioM, 
Hy  heart  will  melt  ai  snow  in  raiB 

If  ye  but  wist  my  life,  and  knew 
Of  all  the  p^ns  that  I  y-fecl, 
1  wis  ye  i%ouId  upon  me  ruf% 
Although  your  heart  were  made  of  sieeL 

And  though  ye  be  of  high  renown. 
Let  mercy  rule  your  heart  so  free ; 
From  you,  lady,  this  is  my  boon. 
To  grant  me  gracf^  in  some  dcgreew 

To  mercy  if  ye  will  me  take. 
If  such  your  will  be  for  to  do ; 
Then  would  I  truly  for  my  sake. 
Change  my  cheer,  and  slake  my  woe." 

The  arrest  of  the  duke  of  York,  who,  after  a  scries  of  loyal 
ai'td  valiant  services  to  king  Henry,  was,  on  a  very  frivolous 
{ifetence,  committed  to  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  Pevensey- 
castle^  is  possibly  no  less  attributable  to  the  personal  jealousy 
of  the  king,  than  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Joanna^s  first 
husband,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  towards  his  old  friend  Clisson 
was  to  the  same  baleful  passion.  The  virtuous  and  matronly 
deportment  of  Joanna,  however,  both  as  duchess  of  Bretagne 
and  queen  of  England,  Mere  such  as  to  prevent  the  slightest 
shade  of  suspicion  from  resting  on  her  conduct.  AVnatcver 
might  have  been  the  offence  of  the  duke  of  York,  Henry's  dis- 
pleasure was  but  temporar}',  for  in  the  course  of  thrr.^o  niontlis 
he  was  i*eleased,  and  restored  to  liis  old  employments.' 

Queen  Joanna  used  her  influence  successfully  with  her  royal 
husband  Ilenrv'  IV.  to  obtain  of  him  the  pardon  of  his  great 
enemy,  Maude  countess-dowager  of  Oxford,  who  had  excited 
an  insun*ection  by  spreading  a  report  that  Richard  II.  was 
hving,  and  distributing  little  harts  of  silver  in  his  name,  as  a 
token  to  his  friends  and  adherents  that  his  return  might  be 
expected.  For  this  offence  she  had  been  committed  to  prison, 
and  her  goods  confiscated  to  the  use  of  king  Ilenrv' ;  but,  at 
the  intercession  of  queen  Joainia,  he  freely  restored  the  whole 

*  The  duke  of  York's  ostensible  crline  was  a  supposed  participation  in  tlie 
abduction  of  the  heirs  of  Mortimer  :  but  tluit  he  liad  never  faikd  in  his  Ion  alt  v  t^: 
the  hoiiw  of  Lancaster  was  ])ruveil  by  Ui.'nry  prince  of  Wales  fallinjj  on  his  kne«9» 
iu  jKjrliauiti't,  and  declaring  that  his  liie,  iuul  all  his  anny  in  WiJi^^,  hat!  i*-vM 
ft.ived  by  the  gallantry  and  wwlom  of  York. — Tyler's  Henry  '• 
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of  her  forfeit  lands^  tenements^  aud  personal  effects^  and  set 
her  at  liberty.' 

The  year  llOG  commenced  with  fresh  remonstrances  frony 
parUament  on  the  subject  of  Joanna^s  foreign  attendants. 
Tlie  commons  having  now  assumed  a  decided  voice  in  tha 
legislation  of  England^  John  Tiptoft^  the  speaker^  in  his  cele- 
brated address  for  liberty  of  sj)eakmg,  took  occasion  to  com* 
ment  on  the  disorderly  state  of  the  royal  household^  remarking^ 
at  the  same  time,  "  that  the  order  of  that  house  for  removing 
ahens  from  the  queen's  court  had  been  very  ill  observed/'  It 
was,  on  this,  agreed — "  That  certain  strangers,  who  did  seem 
to  be  officers  about  the  queen,  should  by  a  certain  day  depart 
the  realm/'  AVhereupon  a  writ  to  proclaim  the  same  waa 
dii-ected  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  the  aliens  being  charged, 
withal,  to  bring  in  aU  patents  of  lands  and  annuities  granted 
them  by  the  king  or  queen/  The  parUament  also  took  the 
liberty  of  recommending  the  sovereign  to  observe  the  stricteat 
economy  in  his  household.  Ilemy  received  tins  advice  very 
graciously,  and  pi'omised  to  retrench  all  superfluous  expenses, 
and  restricted  the  expenditure  of  his  estabUshment  to  10,0(KM. 
a-year.  He  likewise  declared  his  wisn  for  the  reformation  oi 
all  abuses,  aiid  requested  the  pai'liament  to  take  order  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  his  houseliold,  and  to  grant  a  suitable 
income  to  his  queen,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  state.*  The 
request  for  the  dower  of  queen  Joaima  was  presented  by  John 
Tiptoft,  the  speaker,  and  others  of  the  commons;  and  by  vote 
of  this  parliament  she  was  endowed  with  all  the  revenuea 
enjoyed  by  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  first  queen  of  llichard  11^ 
to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  miu'ks  per  annum ;  so  that  with 
wards,  maniages,  and  other  contingencies,  her  income  wai 
cq;ial  to  that  of  any  previous  queen  of  England.*  King  Ilenr? 
granted  a  safe-conduct,  January  4th,  1406,  to  John  de  Bovas. 
'*  the  secretary  of  his  dear  and  royid  consort  Johane,  to  enable 
her  to  negotiate  certain  matters  in  Bretagne  with  regard  to 
her  dower  there ;  also  for  him  to  bring  horses  and  other 

•  ('«»nins*«  Ancient  Fiim'lipg.     nyrncr'R  Fcrdeni,  voL  viiL  p.  370. 
^  I'Hxhiniientary  UolK  &th  and  Gth  of  Henry  IV.  *  JbUL 

*  I'arlL'uneataxy  UoIHa,  6th  of  Henry  IV. 
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thhiss  for  her  use^  provided  nothing  be  attempted  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  people  and  crown  of  England/'  Henry^  at  the 
same  time,  granted  letters  of  protection  to  the  masters  of  two 
ahips  from  Bretagne^  bringing  lamps  and  other  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  queen.^ 

This  year  Henry's  youngest  daughter,  the  princess  PhiUppa, 
lias  married  to  Eric^  king  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  About 
the  same  period,  Joanna  was  compelled  to  resign  her  two 
youngest  daughters,  Blanche  and  Marguerite  of  Brctngne,  tci 
the  repeated  importunities  of  the  duke  their  eldest  brother, 
tliat  prince  having  concluded  marriages  for  both,  which  he 
considered  would  greatly  strengthen  his  interests.'  On  the 
departure  of  her  daughters,  queen  Joanna  retired  with  the 
king  to  her  jointure-palace,  Leeds-castle,  in  Kent,  to  avoid 
the  infection  of  the  plague,  which  raged  so  dreadfully  in  Lon- 
don, that  thirty  thousand  people  fell  victims  to  its  fury.  After 
^pending  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  Leeds,  the  king 
and  queen,  designing  to  visit  Norfolk,  or,  as  some  say,  Fleshy 
iu  Essex,  embarked  at  Queenborough  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
with  the  intention  of  going  by  sea.  Tlie  royal  vessel  was 
followed  by  four  others  with  the  attendants  and  baggage, 
when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  pirates  lying  in  wait  at 
the  Nore,  who  took  four  of  the  king's  ships,  and  carried  away 
sir  Thomas  Rampstoue,  the  vice-chamberlain,  with  all  the 
king's  furniture,  plate,  and  we{iring-iippju*el.  The  king  him- 
self had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  failing  into  the  hands  of 
those  bold  adventurers.* 

Joanna  took  infinite  pfiins  to  promote  a  good  undci^stand- 
ing  between  her  husband  and  the  duke  her  son.  Ilcury,  iu 
liis  letters  to  the  duke  of  Breta^e,  !May  1 107,  addresi>cs  him 

*  Rymer'n  Fanlcra. 

•  Blanche  waa  married  at  twelve  years  old  to  the  vis<'(ni!it  Ijoinnjmo,  eMc^t  toa 
of  Bernard  count  of  Armagnac,  June  30,  1406.  The  foUowinjj  yeur,  Mmpierite 
waa  espoused  to  Alan  de  Kohan,  count  of  l*(Krhaet,  the  prniulMm  of  sii-  <  )liver 
ClL-^son :  she  died  suddenly  on  the  day  of  the  niarriap',  Jimc  iidth,  1  U>7.  It  vaa 
ftiMipofted,  afterwartlii,  that  hoth  tht^se  priiict'ssfs  were  |>«)is(>nitl.  The  prior  oi 
Joseehn  and  a  jiriest  of  Nant**  were  a«.vuscil  of  this  cTiiiic,  and  iin])risonetl ;  hut 
r'^thing  decisive  could  Xte  provt*d. —  M8.  Kcc-lcsiasticid  ChroniclcH  of  NauteH.  .Vctes 
uB  BretMfcne.     Dom  Alorice,  C'hnm.  de  Hrtta£riie. 

*  Hall.     JSjkhkI.     Stowe, 

▼OL.  II.  r. 
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as  ''liiR  dearest  son,"  and  expresses  '*his  earnest  wish,  on 
Recount  of  the  close  tie  existing  between  them  tlu*ough  his 
dearest  consort,  that  peace  and  amity  may  be  establibhod,  to 
prevent  the  eflusion  of  Christian  blood/^  *  The  duke  in  reply 
says, — "As  our  dearest  mother,  tlie  queen  of  England,  has 
several  times  signified  her  wish  that  all  good  friendship  should 
subsist  between  our  very  redoubted  lord  and  father,  Ileniy 
king  of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  her  lord  and  spouse,  on 
one  part,  and  ourselves  on  the  other,  we  desu'e  to  enter  into 
an  amicable  treaty."  The  result  of  Joanna's  mediation  was  a 
truce  between  England  and  Bretagne,  which  was  proclaimed 
on  tlie  13th  of  September,  1407.'  The  town  of  Hereford  was 
added  to  the  queen's  dower  by  king  Ileniy  the  same  year; 
and  she  was,  with  his  sons, — the  prhice  of  Wales,  Thomas^ 
Jolm,  and  Humphrey,  recommended  by  him  to  the  parliament 
for  further  pecuniary  grants.^ 

An  interesting  proof  of  Joanna's  respect  for  the  memory  of 
her  first  lord,  the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  har 
children,  is  to  be  foimd  in  one  of  the  royal  briefs  in  tlie 
Foedera,  dated  February  24th,  1408,  in  which  king  Heniy 
says,  "  At  the  request  of  our  dearest  consort,  an  alabastci 
tomb  has  been  made  for  the  defmict  duke  of  Bretagne,  for- 
merly her  husband,  to  be  conveyed  in  the  barge  of  St. 
Nichohis  of  Xantes  to  Brctaj^ie,  with  tlu-ee  of  oiu:  EngUsh 
lieges,  the  same  who  made  the  tomb;  viz.  Tliomas  ColjTi, 
Thomas  Ilolewell,  and  Thomas  Poppeham,  to  place  the  said 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Nantes ;  John  Guyeharde,  the  master 
of  the  said  barge,  and  ten  mariners  of  Bretagne ;  and  the  said 
barge  is  to  be  considered  by  the  English  mercliants  under  our 
especial  protection."  *  There  is  a  fine  engra\ing  of  this  early 
specimen  of  Engli^^h  sculpture  in  the  second  volume  of  Dom 
Morice's  Clnronicles  of  Bretagne.  It  bears  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  warlike  John  de  Montfort,  duke  of  BretaguCj 
armed  cap-^pie,  according  to  the  ftishion  of  the  times. 

Henry  IV.  granted  to  Joanna  six  Iciid-mines  in  England, 
with  workmen  and  deputies  to  load   her   ship  ;  and  this  ha 

'  Kymar's  FcDdrim.  '  HncL  '  Parliais'tnitazy  Hift. 

*  Kj  mtrV  FocdcriL 
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/otifies  to  her  son  the  duke  of  Bretagno  m  1409,  as  these 
luinos  had  been  accustomed  to  export  ore  to  Bretagne,  and  he 
wished  the  duke  to  remit  the  impost  for  the  time  to  come. 
The  king  and  queen  kept  their  Christmas  court  this  year  at 
Eltham,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  abo^'c  with  the 
royal  pair.'  That  Joanna  was  a  pjitroiiess  of  tlie  father  of 
Enghsh  poetry,  Cliaucer,  may  be  inferred  from  her  nuniificcnt 
grants  to  his  son  Thomas,  to  whom  slie  gave,  in  tlie  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  IV.,  the  manors  of  Wotten  and  Stantcstield 
for  hfe.' 

In  the  summer  of  1412,  Joaima  received  a  ^isit  from  her 
third  son,  count  Jules  of  Bretagne.  Henry  granted  a  safe- 
conduct  for  him  and  his  retinue,  consisting  of  twenty  persons, 
with  horses  and  arras ;  with  a  proviso,  that  no  banished  per- 
son be  brought  uito  l^Ingland  in  the  prince's  train,  to  the 
hijury  and  peril  of  the  realm.'  Tlie  young  prince  only  came 
to  England  to  die.  At  the  close  of  the  pai-hament  the  same 
year,  the  speaker  of  the  commons  once  more  recommended  to 
the  king  the  persons  of  the  queen  and  the  princes  his  sons, 
praying  the  advancement  of  tlieir  estates.  The  petition  ^^a8 
quite  unreasonable  as  regarded  queen  Joanna,  who  enjoyed  so 
large  an  income  as  queen  of  England,  besides  her  rich  do\\  cr 
from  the  states  of  Bretagne  but  she  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  adcUiig  to  licr  wealth,  whicli  must  have  btv* 
ver>'  considerable. 

Avarice  was  certainly  the  l)e>cttin^  .^-in  of  Joanna  f'f 
i^iHvarre;  and  this  sordid  prop  iisity  probal^ly  originated  from 
the  pressure  of  pecuniar}'  car.;.s  witli  ^vllic]l  she  had  to  con- 
tend as  princess  of  Navarre,  jls  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and 
during  the  fii*st  years  of  l.er  marriage  with  king  lleniy.  Her 
conduct  as  a  step-mother  appears  to  have  been  conciliating;. 
Kven  when  the  wild  and  profligate  conduct  of  the  heir  v^ 
Kn;2:land  had  estranged  him  from  his  father's  councils  and 
aliections,  such  contidential  feelings  subsisted  bct\vo(»P  young 
Henry  and  Joanna,  that   he  employed   her  inlluerce  for  the 

'  Stowe. 
'  niomas  CliJiucer  scrvctl   is  s]H»:il:cr  to  the  hou-e    )t'  coimiKtns  in  the  socoinJ 
V«.nr  of  Henry  V.      His  oiih  ilaii^htcr  Alice,  a  g^wit  .iciivss,  tnck   f.)r   \u-i-   thi :.'. 
husband  \Vil\i:im  dc  lu  Vo]e  duke  of  Sufiolk.  •  Kyuur. 
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purpose  of  obtaining  the  king's  consent  to  the  raarriage  of  the 
young  earl  of  March^  at  that  time  ward  to  the  prince.  To 
the  disgrace  of  the  queen,  however,  it  is  recorded,  by  the  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  Issue  rolls,  that  she  I'eceived,  as  the 
price  of  her  good  offices  on  this  occasion,  a  promissory  bribe 
from  the  prince,  as  the  following  entries  testify : — 

"  To  Joanna  queen  of  England.  In  money  paid  to  her  by  tbe  hands  ol 
PamcUe  Brocket  and  Nicholas  Aldeni'ych,*  in  part  payment  of  a  greater  wmm 
due  to  the  said  queen  upon  a  private  agreement  made  between  the  said  queen  and 
our  present  lord  the  king,  especially  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  carl  of  March 
purchased  and  obtained  of  the  said  lady  the  queen  by  our  said  now  lord  the  king^ 
whilst  he  was  prince  of  Wales. 

By  writ  privy  seal,  £100."  > 

To  Joan  queen  of  England.  In  money  paid  to  the  sud  queen  by  the  hands 
of  Robert  Okebum,  in  part  imyiueiit  of  a  certain  greater  sum  agreed  upon  between 
our  siud  lord  the  king,  wliiliit  he  was  prince^  and  the  said  queen,  for  the  marriage 
of  the  carl  of  March. 

"By  writ,  £100."' 

"When  we  consider  that,  in  point  of  legitimate  descent,  the 
jarl  of  JIarch  was  the  riglitful  sovereign  of  England,  it  is 
surprising  how  such  a  measure  was  ever  advocated  by  the 
Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales,  or  permitted  by  so  profound  a 
])ohtician  as  liis  father,  wlio  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
perilous  consequences  to  his  descendants;  and  it  is  a  proof 
tliat  Joanna  must  have  possessed  an  mibounded  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  to  have  been  able  to  carry  tliat 
point.  The  ladies  of  the  Lancastrian  royal  family  who 
wrote  to  Henry  IV.,  do  not  forget  to  name  his  influential 
queen  in  their  letters,  llis  sister,  queen  Katherine,  heiress 
of  Castile,  uses  these  words :  "  Most  dear  and  beloved  brother 
and  lord,  I  entreat  that  bv  all  means,  as  continually  as  vou 
can,  you  will  certify  and  let  me  know  of  your  health,  and 
life,  and  good  estate,  and  of  the  queen  your  companion,  my 
dearest  and  best-loved  sister.'^^  His  half-sister  of  the  Beau* 
fort  line,  Joanna  countess  of  Westmoreland,  wrote  to  him 
from  Kaby-castle,  and  after  telling,  very  prettily,  the  story  of 
a  romantic  love-marriage  between  Christopher  Standish  and 

'  Tliifl  Nicholas  Alderwych  wa^  one  of  queen  Joanna's  Bretngne  atteudnntai 
whom  she  persisted  in  retaining  at  the  time  when  the  aliena  were  di^misiied  Ihm 
the  n)yal  hoiisi^hold  hy  vote  of  parliani(*nt. 

»'k.uo  Rolls,  1st  yair  of  henry  V.  p.  325.  »  Ibid.  329. 

^  Ltttci-tf  of  Kuya)  uiid  lUustrious  Ludica,  toL  l  p.  82 ;  l4A)6w 
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Mai^aret  Flemings  recommends  the  lady  to  the  care  of  the 
queen.  She  ventures  not  to  Qall  the  king  hei  brother^  but 
says,  **  And  most  puissant  prince  and  my  sovereign  lord,  his 
(Christopher^s)  father  has  dismissed  him  from  his  service,  and 
tliat  merely  because  he  and  Margaret  married  for  downright 
love,  without  tliinking  what  they  should  have  to  live  upon ; 
wherefore  I  entreat  your  most  high  and  puissant  lordship  to 
onlain  for  the  said  Margiu'ct  some  suitable  dwelling,  or  else 
to  place  her  with  the  queen  your  wife,  whom  God  preserve/^* 

Henry  IV.,  at  that  time  sinking  imder  a  complication  of 
infinnities,  was  probably  indebted  to  the  cherisliing  care  of  his 
consort  for  all  the  comfort  he  was  capable  of  enjoying  in  life ; 
and  Joanna,  who  had  learned  so  well  how  to  adapt  herself, 
while  in  early  youth,  to  the  wayward  humours  of  her  first 
husband,  (the  most  quarrelsome  prince  in  Europe,)  was 
doubtless  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  of  governing 
without  appearing  to  do  so.  Henry,  though  only  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  was  worn  out  with  bodily  and  mental 
Bufferings.  His  features,  once  so  regularly  beautiful,  and  of 
which  he,  in  some  of  his  penitentiary  observations,  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  have  been  so  proud,^  became,  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  so  marred  and  disfigured  by  that  loathsome 
disease  the  leprosy,  as  to  prevent  liim  f»'om  appearing  in 
public'  On  account  of  this  mortal  sickness,  he  kept  his  last 
Christmas  at  Eltliam  with  his  queen,  in  great  secliLsion.  His 
complaint  was  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits,  or  dcatli-like 
trances,  in  which  he  sometimes  lay  for  hours,  without  testify- 
ing any  signs  of  Ufe.  He,  however,  rallied  a  little  towards 
the  close  of  the  holidays,  and  was  enabled  after  Candlemas  to 
keep  his  birthday,  and  to  return  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 
He  was  at  his  devotions  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  in 
the  abbey,  when  his  last  fatal  stroke  of  apoplexy  seized  him, 
and  it  was  supposed  by  every   one  that  he  was  dead ;  but 

*  Cott,  MSS.     French  letter:  no  date.  •  IIurd>Tig'8  Cliroiiicle. 

'  If  we  may  trust  the  witness  of  Maydestone,  a  priontly  historian  devoted  to  the 
oau.sc  of  Rieliard  II.,  Henry  IV.  wa.s  smitten  with  the  leprosy  as  with  a  hli^ht, 
on  the  very  d:iy  Scroope,  archbishop  of  York,  was  exeeutal  for  treason  nntliout 
benefit  of  cler^'.  The  extreme  anxiety  of  his  mind,  at  this  crisis,  had  probably 
^viii  a  (roinnlete  revulsion  to  his  constitution. 
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being  removed  to  the  abbot's  state  apartments,  which  wera 
nearer  than  his  own,  and  laid  on  a  pallet  before  the  tire,  Le 
revived/ and  asked  "  where  lie  was?'^  He  was  told,  "  In  the 
Jerusalem  chamber/'  Henry  received  this  answer  as  his 
knell ;  for  it  had  been  predicted  of  him  that  he  should  die  in 
Jerasalem,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  holy  city,  and  haJL 
soleniulv  received  the  cross,  in  token  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  undertake  a  crusade  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins.  The 
blood  he  had  shed  in  supporting  his  title  to  the  throne  lay 
very  heavily  on  his  conscience  during  the  latter  years  of  liis 
reign ;  and  in  the  hour  of  his  departure  he  particulai'ly  re-* 
quested  that  the  Miserere  should  be  re.id  to  him,  whicli  con* 
tained  a  penitential  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  a  supplication 
to  be  dehvered  from  "  blood-guiltiness/^  He  then  called  for 
liis  eldest  son,  Ileniy  prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  addressee! 
some  admirable  exhortations  as  to  his  future  life  and  govern- 
ment. Shakspcare  has  repeated  almost  verbatim  the  death* 
bed  eloquence  of  the  expiring  king,  in  that  touching  speech 
commencing,  "  Come  hitlier,  Henry:  sit  thou  on  my  bed,"  &c.* 
King  Henry  was  doubtless  arrayed  in  his  regal  robes  and 
diadem  while  publicly  performing  his  devotions  at  the  throne 
of  the  royal  saint,  his  popular  predecessor,  which  accounts 
for  the  crown  having  been  placed  on  his  pillow,  whence  it 
was  removed  by  his  son  Henry  prince  of  Wales  during  the 
long  death-hke  swoon  which  deceived  all  present  into  the 
belief  that  the  vital  spark  was  extinct.  Of  the  many  hi.s- 
torians  who  have  recorded  the  interesting  death-scene  of 
Henry  IV.,  not  one  has  mentioned  his  consort,  queen  Joanaii^ 
as  being  present  on  tint  occasion.  King  Henry's  will,  which 
was  made  three  years  before  his  death,  beai*s  testimony  to  the 
deep  renioi'se  and  self-condemnation  which  accompanied  him 
to  the  grave.  This  curious  document,  a  copy  of  which  was 
discovered  by  sir  Simon  d'Ewes,^  after  dihgent  search,  is  as 
follows : — 

"  I,  Heiiry,  sinful  wretch,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England  and  of  Franoi^ 
and  lord  of  Ireland,  being  in  mine  whole  mind,  make  my  tootament  in  manntt 

*  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  v. 
'  This  wa«,  perhaps,  a  codicil,  for  it  dilien  from  a  will  quoted  iu  Kjmrr 
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a&d  form  tlmt  emmetb.  Firnt,  1 1)cqueath  to  Almighty  Qod  my  8iiif\il  soul,  the 
which  had  never  been  worthy  to  l)e  mude  man  but  through  hw  mercy  und  hii 
grace ;  which  life  I  have  mis}Nrn(lcd,  whereof  I  put  me  wliolly  at  his  grace  and 
merer  with  all  mine  heart.  And«  at  wliut  time  it  liketh  him  of  his  mercv  to 
take  roe,  my  hotly  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Canterlnir}',  after  the  discTotlon 
of  my  cousin  the  archbishop.  And  I  aljK>  thank  my  lords  and  true  ])e<)ple  for  tlie 
tme  acrvice  they  have  done  to  me,  and  I  ask  their  forgi\  eweaa  if  1  have  mis* 
intreatod  them  in  anywise,  und  as  far  as  they  have  oUendcd  me  in  ain-wisc,  I 
pray  God  to  forgive  them  it,  and  I  do.  And  1  will  that  my  queen  be  endowed  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster." 

He  appointed  Henry  V.  his  sole  executor.  "  The  words/* 
sajrs  Hardyng,  ''  which  the  king  said  at  his  death  were  of  higli 
complaint,  but  nought  of  repentance  or  restoration  of  tlie  right 
heirs  of  the  crown.^^  Henry  expired  on  St.  Cutlibcrt^s-day, 
March  19th,  1413.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Edward  tlie 
Black  Prince,  with  great  pomp  and  state,  on  Trinity- Sunday, 
Henry  V.  and  all  his  nobility  being  present. 

In  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood,  queen  Joanna  received 
c^'ery   mark  of  attention  and  respect  fi'oni   the  new    king, 
Henry  V.,  who  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  her  influence 
with  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  order  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  that  prince  in   his  projected  wars  with   France. 
Henry,  in  his  letters  and  treaties,  jUways  styles  the  duke  of 
Bretagne  his  dearest  brother,  and  the  duke  reciprocratcs  thfi 
title  when  addressing  him.*     The  temporizing  politics  of  the 
duke  prove  that  his  own  interests  were  studied  by  him,  in 
preference  to  his  royal  mother's  regard  for  her  Jiln«chsh  con- 
nexions.     Joanna  was  entrusted  by  her  royjd  step-son  with  a 
share  in  tlie  government,  \vhen   he  undertook  his  exj^e(htion 
against  France.      Speed,    Sto\\e,    Hall,   Goodwin,   and  \Vhite 
Kennet,  aflirm  that  she  was  made  queen-regent  at  the  same 
time  that  John  duke  of  Bedford  >\  as  api)ointed  ])rotector  and 
lord-lieutenant   of  England.      Trussel'^  uses  these  words: — 
*'  Henry    appointed    liis    mother-in-law,    Joan    de    Navar,    a 
woman  of  great  pnidence  and  judgment   in  national   all'aii's, 
to  be  regent  in   his   abseuce,   with   the   advice  of  the  \n'\\y 
council."      But,  notwithstpuding  thest  important  authorities^, 
there  is  no  docnmentaiy  e^'idencc  in  proof  of  the  fact.      Shn 
was,  however,  treated  with  higher  consideration  than  was  eve: 

*  U^uier'b  Fjicli'iTi  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  '6i'Ji 
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shown  to  a  queen-dc>wager  of  tliis  country  who  was  not  ako 
queen-mother^  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  &Tour  aud 
confidence  of  the  king  in  no  slight  degree. 

The  same  day  that  Henry  quitted  his  metropolis^  June  ISth, 
after  having  been  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paulas  with  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  London^  to  oflFer  his 
prayers  and  oblations  for  the  success  of  his  expedition,  he 
returned  to  Westminster  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  personal 
leave  of  queen  Joanna.^  This  circumstance  is  commemorated 
in  a  curious  poem  of  the  time :' — 

"  To  Powlys  tlieii  he  held  his  way  • 
Witli  all  his  lordyH,  sooth  to  say ; 
Tlic  mayor  was  ready,  and  met  him  there 
With  the  crafts  of  London  in  good  array. 

*  Hail !  comely  king/  the  mayor  'gan  say  | 

*  The  grace  of  God  now  be  with  thee, 
And  speed  thee  well  in  thy  journey. 
And  grant  thee  ever  more  degree :' 

*  Amen  I'  quoth  nil  the  commonalty. 
To  Saint  Powlys  then  he  held  his  way. 
And  oflcrcd  there  full  worthily ; 

FroMi  thence  to  the  queen  the  self-same  day. 
Ami  took  liis  leave  fiill  reverently." 

This  farewell  visit  to  queen  Joanna  was  the  lant  thing 
Henry  V.  did  previously  to  leaving  his  capital.  Their  per- 
fect amity  at  that  time  may  be  inferred  from  Henry's  gradoas 
licence  to  the  royal  widow,  whom  he  styles  ''his  dearest 
mother,  Joanna  queen  of  England,^  to  reside  with  her  retinue 
in  any  of  his  royal  castles  of  Windsor,  Wallingford,  Berlu 
hamstead,  and  Hertford,  as  of  old,  during  his  absence  in 
foreign  parts.  This  order  is  dated  Winchester,  June  SOth, 
1414.^  There  are  also  various  gifts  and  concessions  granted 
by  Henry  V.  to  queen  Joanna  on  the  rolls  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  years  of  his  reign. 

The  foreign  connexions  of  Joanna,  and  her  pertinacity  in 
retaining  her  Breton  and  Navarrese  attendants  about  her  per* 
son,  excited  once  more  an  expression  of  jealous  displeasure  from 
the  English  parliament ;  and  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
king,  complaining  of  her  disregard  to  the  act  for  piu'ging  the 

'  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  Apinconrt,  p.  24. 
'  Proflerved  among  the  Uarlciau  MiSS.;  565,  fol.  130L 
*  JLlyuior*M  Fupilora.  *  ib«d. 
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iQjal  liouseliold  of  aliens^  Bretons  and  other  foreigners,  passed 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  late  king  Henry  IV.:  "For,  not- 
withstanding that  act,  many  Bretons  had  come  into  the  king- 
dom again,  some  of  whom  were  then  dwelling  in  the  queen> 
house,  and  others  very  near  it,  to  hear,  discover,  and  learn  the 
aecrets  of  the  realm,  and  to  carry  money  and  jewels  ont  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  as  the  Bretons  were  the  greatest  enemies, 
it  was  requested  tliat  the  king  would  constrain  all  such  to 
depart  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.^'*  That 
Joanna  had  failed  in  her  endeavours  to  persuade  her  son  the 
duke  of  Bretagne  to  espouse  king  Henry^s  side  in  the  great 
contest  between  England  and  France,  and  that  he  persisted 
in  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  was  probably  the  cause  of 
this  attack,  wliich  appears  to  have  emanated  from  the  jealous 
hostihty  of  her  step-son  Bedford,  her  coadjutor  in  tlie  regency. 
Unfortunately,  too,  for  her,  her  second  son,  Arthur  earl  of 
Richmond,  although  an  English  subject,  having  performed 
homage  to  king  Henry  for  his  earldom,  openly  violated  his 
idlegiance  by  engaging  under  king  Charleses  banner,  and 
attacking  the  outposts  of  Henry's  camp,  near  Agincomt,  at 
the  head  of  two  thousand  French  cavalry.  Tliis  fiery  assault, 
his  first  essay  in  arms,  was  made  at  midnight  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Crispin's-day,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
rain.  Arthur  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  his  royal  step- 
brother :  he  was  desperately  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in 
the  battle  the  following  day. 

The  chronicler  from  whom  White  Kennet  has  collated  the 
reigns  of  the  three  Lancastrian  sovereigns,  records  the  capture 
of  Arthur  in  these  words : — "  The  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
Bretagne,  by  the  queen-regent  of  England,  was  taken 
prisoner.'*  The  same  author  again  mentions  Joanna  of 
Navarre  by  this  title,  when  he  says  "  King  Henry  despatched 
a  messenger  over  to  England,  to  the  queen -regent,'^  with  ne^\  a 
of  liis  victory,  which  tilled  the  nation  with  universal  joy, 
Te  Deum  was  sung  in  all  the  churclies,  and  a  nii<::hty  pro- 
cession, consisting  of  the  queen,  prelates,  and  nobility,  with 

*  Pari-  Rolls  vol.  iv.  p.  79. 
"■  White  Kennet'f  Coipplete  History  of  England,  pp.  318,  319, 
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the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  walked  from 
St.  PauP.>  to  Westminster  on  the  following  day,  to  return 
public  thanks  to  Almighty  God."  The  Chronicle  of  London^ 
also  states  '*  that  queen  Johane,  with  her  lords,  attended  by 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  several  of- the  hvery  companies  of 
London,  walked  in  solemn  procession  from  St.  Paul's  to  AVest- 
minster-abbcy,  to  offer  thanksgivings  for  the  \'ictory;"  and 
having  made  a  rich  offering  at  the  slu*me  of  St.  Edward,  thqr 
all  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  amidst  the  acclamatioiis 
of  the  people.  AVhoe.er  might  exult  in  the  national  triumph 
of  Agincouii;,  Joanna  had  httle  cause  for  joy.  The  husband 
of  her  eldest  daughter,-  the  valiant  didte  of  Alen9on,  who 
clove  king  Henry's  jewelled  coronal  with  his  battle-axe  in  the 
milee,  wtis  there  slain.  Iler  brother,  Chai'les  of  Navarre,  the 
constable  of  France,  died  of  his  wounds  the  following  day; 
and  Arthur,  her  gidlant  son,  was  a  captive.  No  trifling  tax 
must  the  ^vidowcd  queen  have  paid  for  greatness,  when,  instead 
of  putting  on  her  mourning  weeds,  and  indulging  in  the 
natural  grief  of  a  fond  mother's  heart  for  these  family  cala- 
mities, she  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  glittering  trappings 
of  state,  and  to  t<ake  the  leading  part  in  a  public  pageant  of 
rejoicing.  Till  this  latter  duty  was  performed  as  befitted  the 
queen  of  England,  she  forbore  to  ^veep  find  make  lamentation 
for  the  dead,  or  to  bewail  the  captivity  of  him  who  was  led  a 
prisoner  in  the  train  of  the  royal  victor. 

The  trials  of  Joanna  only  commenced  with  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  for  she  had  to  endm*e  much  maternal  anxiety  as 
to  the  ftitiure  position  of  her  eldest  son,  the  reigning  duke 
of  Brctagne,  with  whose  temporizing  conduct  Henry  V.  was 
greatly  exasperated ;  and  she  had  to  perform  the  hard  task  of 
welcoming,  with  deceitful  smiles  and  eongratidations,  the 
haughty  victor  who  had  wrought  her  house  such  woe,  and  who 
was  the  arbiter  of  her  son  Arthur's  fate.  Arthur  of  Btc* 
tagne,  as  earl  of  liichmond,  was  Ilenry^s  subject,  and  by 
bearing  arms  against  him  at  Agincourt  had  violated  his  liege- 
man's oath,  and  stood  in  a  very  different  position  with  hit 

*  EdJt<»d  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas.     Harrison's  Survey  of  London. 
9  ^jii^  of  bi-(>lai^ic,  who  wai  formerly'  U'trotliod  to  Ueiuy  V« 
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royal  step-brother  fixim  the  other  prisoners.  Well  it  was  ft.r 
him,  considering  the  vindictive  temper  of  Henry  V.,  that  the 
queen  had  in  former  times  laid  that  prince  under  obligations, 
by  assisting  him  in  time  of  need  with  pecuniary  aid.  The 
first  interview  between  Joanna  and  her  captive  son  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  touching  passages  ui  historj'.  They  had  not 
wen  eacli  other  since  1404,  when  Arthm*  as  a  boy  visited  the 
court  of  England,  to  receive  the  investiture  of  the  euildom 
of  Richmond  from  his  royal  step-father,  Henry  IV.,  twelve 
years  before.  Joanna,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  he  re* 
tained  any  remembrance  of  her  person,  which,  perhaps,  she 
felt  was  faded  by  years  of  anxious  tendance  on  a  husband 
sick  aUke  in  body  and  mind,  yet  fondly  hoping  that  maternal 
instinct  would  lead  him  to  her  arms,  placed  one  of  her  ladies 
in  the  chair  of  state,  and  retired  among  her  attendants,  two  of 
whom  stood  before  her,  while  she  watched  what  would  follow. 
Arthur,  as  might  be  expected,  took  the  queen's  representati\e 
for  his  mother ;  she  supported  the  character  for  some  time, 
and  desired  him  to  pay  his  compliments  to  her  ladies.  Wher, 
in  turn,  he  came  to  Joanna,  her  heart  betrayed  her,  and  she 
exclaimed,  "  Unhappy  son,  do  you  not  know  me  V  The  call 
of  nature  was  felt;  both  mother  and  son  burst  into  tears. 
They  then  embraced  with  great  tenderness,  and  she  gave  him 
a  thousand  nobles,  which  the  princely  youth  distributed 
among  his  fellow-prisoners  and  his  guards,  together  with  sonic 
apparel.  But  after  this  interview,  Henry  \  .  prevented  ail 
communication  between  queen  Joanna  and  her  son.* 

Arthur  Mas  doomed  to  waste  the  flower  of  his  youth  in  a 
rigorous  confinement,  first  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  after- 
wards  in  Fotlieringay-castle,  Henry  V.  being  too  much  exjis- 
perated  agjiinst  him  to  listen  to  Joanna^s  intercession  .<,  either 
for  his  release  or  ransom.  Ilenr}',  however,  continued  to 
treat  bis  royal  step-mother  with  great  respect.  At  the  fea.^t 
of  St.  George,  1116,  queen  Joanna,  who  was  a  lady  of  the 
Garter,  with  his  aunts,  the  queens  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Ins 
listers,  the  queen  of  Denmark  and  duchess  of  Holland,  received 

'  Ili^toire  d'Artur,  troizieme  Due  de  Dxx'ta^e.      From  yir  IIuitIs  Nicoliu*i 
Aginourt,  p.  15S,  voL  iL 
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each  eight  ell?  of  blue-coloured  cloth^  with  two  Am  made  of 
three  hundred  bellies  of  miniver^  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
garter  stripes  to  correspond,  to  make  them  robes,  furred  and 
embroidered  with  tlie  military  order  of  the  Garter,  all  alike^ 
as  the  gift  of  the  king.  IIenr}%  on  tliis  occasion,  presented 
cloth  and  fiir  to  a  cliosen  number  of  the  great  ladies  of  -lie 
coiut,  as  well  as  to  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  the 
knights  of  the  Giirtcr,  that  they  might  all  appear  in  the  robes 
of  their  order,  to  grace  the  high  festivjd  of  that  year.*  Henry 
was  induced  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  duke  of  Bretague, 
as  he  himself  specifies,  "at  the  prayer  of  Joanna,"*  whom  he 
styles  '^that  excellent  and  most  dear  lady,  the  queen  our 
mother."     This  was  in  the  year  1417. 

King  Henry  directed  his  collectors  of  the  port  of  London, 
July  14-18,  to  allow  three  sealed  cases  of  money,  sixty  pipes 
of  ^\ine,  seven  baskets  of  lamps,  two  bales  of  cloth  of  Josceliii, 
and  one  barrel  of  anchovies,  coming  to  his  dearest  mother, 
Joanna  queen  of  England,  at  her  need,  in  the  ship  called  the 
St.  Nicholas  of  Nan  e ;,  to  pass  ^^thout  collecting  any  impost 
or  due.'  The  same  day  he  directs  the  authorities  of  the  ports 
of  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  to  admit,  free  of  all  duty,  Johan 
de  Moine  from  the  ports  of  Bretagne,  with  eight  great  barrels 
of  wine  of  1  yre  and  Malmsey  for  his  dearest  mother,  Joanna 
queen  of  England,  from  her  son  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  The 
St.  Nichohis  of  Nantes  appears  to  have  been  constantly 
employed  by  her  royal  owner  in  trading-voyages  between  the 
[)orts  of  London  and  Bretagne.  for  the  exchange  of  the  manu* 
factures  and  conunercial  imports  of  those  cr^untries  duty  free^ 
a  privilege  of  which  the  tluifty  dowager  of  England  and  Bre- 
tagne doubtless  made  great  pecuniary  advantage.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  the  freight  of  the  St.  Nicholas  is  of  a 
(UiFerent  description,  or  at  least  that  on  which  the  most  im^ 
portant  stress  is  laid  in  the  king's  gracious  permit  for  safe 
aad  free  export  to  Bretagne,  consisting,  among  other  valuables^ 

*  K\in€r*B  FcBdera.  '  Ibid. 

'  Rymcr's  Voetlcnu     The  cloth  was  a  species  of  linen  manufacture,  nmcib  <rf 

the  nature  of  Holland;  it  was  the  finest  of  that  linen  called  Uennes  doth,  Ibr 

which  Breta^iu  wa^  famous  in  the  middle  ages,     lienncs  sheets  were  often  left 

bj  will  as  wMtly  luxuries ;  they  figure  in  sir  John  FaLuiTs  houichoUl  'nvcntQiy* 
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of  m  eorioiu  selection  of  live-stock,  for  presentation  to  the 
TOung  duchess  of  Bretagne,  Joanna's  daughter-in-law;  viz. 
Jacotin  de  Hasse,  horse-buyer  to  our  lady  the  queen^  with 
four  horses^  three  palfreys  and  their  trappings^  a  certain  crgan- 
player,  and  a  pape  geay^  (popiRJ&7)>  meaning  a  parrot.  With 
this  amusing  cargo  Joanna  also  sends  a  present  of  "  cloth  of 
London  "  to  the  Breton  duchess^  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  manufactures  of  the  EngUsh  metropolis  were  held  in  some 
esteem  by  the  foreign  queen^  and  considered  acceptable  and 
suitable  offerings  to  a  royal  daughter  of  France. 

While  the  queen-dowager  was  thus  harmlessly,  and  perhaps, 
with  regard  to  her  patronage  of  cloth  of  London,  may  be  added 
usefully  employed^  she  was  suddenly  arrested  at  her  dower- 
palace  of  Havering-Bower,  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  regent  of  England.  These  are  Walsingham,  a 
contemporary  historian's  words :' — "  Tlie  king's  step-mother, 
queen  Johanne,  being  accused  by  certain  persons  of  an  act  of 
witchcraft,  which  woidd  have  tended  to  the  king's  harm,  was 
committed  (all  her  attendants  being  removed)  to  the  custody 
of  air  John  Pelham,  who,  having  furnished  her  with  nine 
servants,  placed  her  in  Pevensey-castle,  there  to  be  kept  imder 
his  control.''^  Joanna's  principal  accuser  was  her  confessor, 
John  Bandolf,  a  Minorite  fnar;  though  it  seems  Henry 
had  had  proious  information  that  tlie  quecn-dowager,  with 
the  aid  of  two  domestic  sorcerers,  Roger  Colles  of  Salisbury 
and  Petronel  Brocart,  was  dealing  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness for  his  destruction."*  Jolm  Randolf  was  arrested  at  tlie 
isle  of  Guernsey,  and  sent  over  to  the  king  in  Normandy,' 
where  his  confessions  seem  to  have  determined  lleiuy  to  pro- 

*  RyTner*8  Fowlera. 
•  Likewl9e  Holinshed,  Speed,  JStow<*.  Parliamentary  Hist,  of  Enjr.'Kiid. 
•The  Chronicle  of  London,  a  couUinporary  also,  p^ves  this  a<</;iint;  "  Aluo 
thin  mme  year  frere  Randolf,  a  master  of  divinity,  that  Hoine  time  was  the  queen'a 
ot^iifessor,  at  the  exciting  of  the  said  queen,  by  sou  cry  and  necromancy  wnm^bt 
f»»r  to  attroy  the  king ;  but,  a8  God  *voUlc,  his  faLsi'iicss  was  at  last  esjned,  whcre- 
frre  by  ct  mmon  parliament  the  quecu  forfeited  her  lan(U."  This  Chronicle  makc« 
the  rircumstance  contemporary  with  the  sle<?e  of  Kouen.  Ottcrbounie  merely 
&«y^,  Jouniia  oomrA^itted  an  infamous  maltfciumy  and  was  taken  from  her  fauilK, 
tiid  given  to  the  charge  of  lord  John  Pelham  in  the  cuttle  of  Pevensey.  Up 
Qutat  it  Id  the  events  of  1  ilU. 

^  lloliiuiLBd.  '  Ibid.    Pari: vu  lent ury  Her^rda. 
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each  eight  ell?  of  blue-coloured  cloth^  with  two  Am  made  of 
three  hundred  bellies  of  miniver,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
garter  stripes  to  correspond,  to  make  them  robes,  furred  and 
embroidered  with  the  miUtary  onler  of  the  Garter,  all  alike^ 
as  the  gift  of  the  king.  Henn%  on  this  occasion,  presented 
cloth  and  fur  to  a  chosen  number  of  the  great  ladies  of  the 
court,  as  well  as  to  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  the 
knights  of  the  Garter,  that  tliey  might  all  appear  in  the  robes 
of  their  order,  to  grace  the  high  festival  of  that  year.*  Henry 
was  induced  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  duke  of  Bretague^ 
as  he  himself  specifies,  "at  the  prayer  of  Joanna,"*  whom  he 
styles  "that  excellent  and  most  dear  lady,  the  queen  our 
mother."     This  was  in  the  year  1417. 

King  Henry  directed  his  collectors  of  the  port  of  London, 
July  14-18,  to  allow  three  sealed  cases  of  money,  sixty  pipes 
of  wine,  seven  baskets  of  lamps,  two  bales  of  cloth  of  Josceliii, 
and  one  barrel  of  ancho\'ies,  coming  to  his  dearest  mother, 
Joanna  queen  of  England,  at  her  need,  in  the  ship  called  the 
St.  Nicholfis  of  Nan  O'v  to  pass  without  collecting  any  impost 
or  due.^  The  same  day  he  directs  the  authorities  of  the  ports 
of  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  to  admit,  free  of  all  duty,  Johan 
de  Moine  from  the  ports  of  Bretagne,  with  eight  great  barrels 
of  wine  of  Tyre  and  Malmsey  for  his  dearest  mother,  Joanna 
queen  of  England,  from  her  son  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  The 
St.  Nicholjis  of  Nantes  appears  to  have  been  constantly 
employed  by  lier  royal  oi/vner  in  trading-voyages  between  the 
ports  of  London  and  Bretagne,  for  the  exchange  of  the  maniu 
factures  and  commercial  imports  of  those  comitries  duty  free^ 
a  privilege  of  which  the  tluit\y  dowager  of  England  and  Bre- 
tagne doubtless  made  great  pecuniary  advantage.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  the  freight  of  the  St.  Nicholas  is  of  e 
(liiFerent  description,  or  at  least  that  on  which  the  most  imp 
portant  stress  is  laid  in  the  kuig's  gracious  permit  for  safe 
aiid  free  export  to  Bretagne,  consisting,  among  other  valuables^ 

*  R\nn€r*B  Focdera.  *  Ibid. 

'  Rymer's  FcDtlora.     The  cloth  wm  a  spedcs  of  linen  mamu&cture,  nmcib  <rf 

the  nature  of  Holland;  it  was  the  finest  of  that  linen  called  Kennos  doth,  fbt 

which  Brctoipie  >viu)  famous  in  the  middle  ages.     Kennes  sheets  were  often  left 

bj  will  as  costly  luxuries ;  they  figure  in  «>ir  John  FaLiUiiri  household  'DvcntQiy* 
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of  m  eorioiu  selection  of  live-stock,  for  presentation  to  the 
ywmg  duchess  of  Bretagne^  Joanna's  daughter-in-law;  viz. 
Jacotin  de  Hasse,  horse-buyer  to  our  lady  the  queen^  with 
four  horses^  three  palfreys  and  their  trappings^  a  certain  organ- 
player,  and  Rpape  geay^  (popiRJA7)>  meaning  a  parrot.  With 
this  amusing  cai^o  Joanna  also  sends  a  present  of  '^  cloth  of 
London''  to  the  Breton  duchess,  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  manufactures  of  the  English  metropolis  were  held  in  some 
esteem  by  the  foreign  queen,  and  considered  acceptable  and 
suitable  offerings  to  a  royal  daughter  of  France. 

Wliile  the  queen-dowager  was  thus  harmlessly,  and  perhaps, 
with  regard  to  her  patronage  of  cloth  of  London,  may  be  added 
usefully  employed,  she  was  suddenly  arrested  at  her  dower- 
palace  of  Havering-Bower,  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  regent  of  England.  These  are  Walsingham,  a 
contemporary  historian's  words :' — "  Tlie  king's  step-mother, 
queen  Johanne,  being  accused  by  certain  persons  of  an  act  of 
witchcraft,  which  would  have  tended  to  the  king's  harm,  was 
committed  (all  her  attendants  being  removed)  to  the  custody 
of  air  John  Pelham,  who,  having  furnished  her  with  nine 
servants,  placed  her  in  Pevensey-castle,  there  to  be  kept  under 
Ids  control.'"  Joanna's  principal  accuser  was  her  confessor, 
John  Bandolf,  a  Minorite  friar;  though  it  seems  Henry 
had  had  previous  information  that  the  queen-dowager,  with 
the  aid  of  two  domestic  sorcerers,  Roger  Colles  of  Salisbury 
and  Petronel  Brocart,  was  dealing  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness for  his  destruction/  Jolm  Randolf  was  arrested  at  tlie 
isle  of  Guernsey,  and  sent  over  to  the  king  in  Normandy,' 
where  his  confessions  seem  to  have  determined  llein-y  to  pro- 

*  RyTner*8  Faxlora. 
•  Likewise  Holinshed,  Speed,  .Stowr.  Parliamentary  Hist,  of  Enp.'iind. 
•The  Chronicle  of  London,  a  conUmporary  also,  pves  this  jut/;init;  "  Al«o 
thiR  same  year  frcre  Randolf,  a  master  of  divinity,  that  some  time  was  the  queen '« 
Oiiifessor,  at  the  exciting  of  the  said  queen,  hy  soiecry  and  necromancy  wrought 
ff»r  to  asiroy  the  king ;  but,  as  God  »voUU',  his  faLncness  was  at  last  es})ie<l,  wherf- 
fhre  hy  ctmmon  parliament  the  quec.i  h-rtcited  her  lands."  This  Clironicle  makc^ 
the  circumstance  contemporary  with  tlie  slcfje  of  Kouen.  Ottcrtx)unie  mcnly 
HL'VF,  Joanna  oomniitted  an  infamous  malefciumy  and  was  taken  from  her  famil\, 
uid  given  to  the  charge  of  lord  John  Pelham  m  the  ca^stle  of  Pevensey.  Jir 
Dutetf  it  in  the  events  of  1119. 

*  iloliii&liffd.  *  Ihid.    Parhai  lentury  ller  ^rds. 
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cccdinjrs  of  the  utmost  rigour  against  his  royal  step-raotherj 
ulio  wa.s,  as  stated  before,  arrested  with  the  suspected  raem- 
bei's  of  her  household,  aud  committed  as  a  close  prisoner, — 
first  to  the  castle  of  Leeds,  one  of  her  o^rn  palaces,  and  afcer- 
%var(ls  to  that  of  Tcvensey.  She  was,  by  Ilenry^s  order, 
deprived  not  only  of  her  rich  dower-laiids  and  tenements,  but 
of  all  her  money,  furniture,  aud  personal  property,  even  to 
her  wearing-apptirel.  Her  servants  were  dismissed,  aud  others 
t)laced  about  her  by  the  authority  of  her  gaoler,  sir  Jolm 
i^elham.*  These  circumstances  are  all  set  forth  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  P.irliameutary  rolls  for  7th  Henry  V. : — 

"  Be  it  rememlvred.  that  \i]Mm  iiifonnation  given  to  the  king  oiir  iwrcrcign 
lord,  as  well  by  the  rt'lutirm  and  omiWsiou  of  one  friar  John  Kandolf,  of  tbe 
order  of  Friars- Minors,  as  by  other  crediV'le  e>'idoneei'y  tliat  Johannc  qiu^en  ol 
Kngland  had  conijia^soil  and  imagined  the  di.'iith  and  destruction  of  our  raid  lord 
tlie  king,  in  the  most  high  and  horrible  manner  that  could  be  de>'iflcd;  the  which 
crnnjiassing,  imagination,  and  destruction  have  been  oi)enly  published  throughout 
all  England:  So  it  is  by  the  council  of  the  lord  the  king  advised,  asHcnted,  and 
(.•rtlained,  that,  amongst  other  things,  all  the  go(Kls  and  chattels  of  the  said  queoip 
and  also  all  the  gooils  and  chattels  of  Roger  Colles  of  Salisbury  and  of  Pctronel 
IjriK'urt,  lately  residing  with  the  said  queen,  who  are  notoriously  suspected  of  th# 
K.iid  treason,  in  whos<»  hands  soever  they  may  be,  which  the  said  queen  had  (or 
tJie  said  other  ])<'rs<ia'*  1m 'fore  nanuHl)  on  the  27th  day  of  September  last  past  and 
iince,  and  also  all  the  i>sucs,  rents,  \c.  of  all  castles,  manoi-s,  &c.,  which  the  said 
queen  held  in  dowor  and  othonvise,  shmdd  l)e  n-i't-ivi^l  and  kept  by  the  trea^irer 
of  England,  or  his  de]mty  for  the  time  iHfIng,  who  should  liave  tlie  cw<tody  of  tltc 
Kild  goods  and  chattels  &c.,  and  that  l(;tters-i)atent  shouUl  be  passed  under  tlie 
jr'.iat  st'al  in  that  behalf;  and  that  the  s;iid  tretisurer  or  his  deputy  sliould  pnv 
vidr  !'»r  the  suj)iH)rt  of  the  said  queen  and  the  ser\ants  luisigned  to  her  honeativ, 
uccordiiig  to  tlic  advice  of  the  council,  o^x^nly  read  in  this  ()arliamcnt.  And 
KfauM'  it  wn'i  duubted  whether  persons  bound  to  pay  rents,  &e  to  the  queen 
iMuKl  )>«.•  MHvly  disi'luivvri'd,  it  is  onhiined  in  thus  present  parliament,  at  the  request 
Mt'  the  ciinnrions  as^Miiblt'd,  all  wieh  persons,  upon  payment  to  the  Insisurera 
should  be  pn>tA.'ct<-d  npiiimt  the  said  queen  in  all  time  to  crome." 

In  the  Issue  roll  for  the  same  year*  is  the  following  entary: 

"27th  Novemlwr.  To  sir  John  Pelliam,  knight,  appointed  by  the  king  and 
council  for  the  governance  and  safe  etistcxly  of  Joan  queen  of  England:  Id 
nioney  paid  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Richard  le  Verer,  her  esquire,  in  advance^ 
for  the  supiK)rt  and  safe  cust(xly  of  the  queen  aforesaid,  KjG/.  13«.  4</.  Mantiff 
IVter  de  Olloll  was  ai^Kiinted  the  said  queen's  physidan."* 

White  Kennet  asserts  that  Joanna  was  brought  to  a  tnal, 
that  she  was  convicted,  and  forfeited  her  goods  by  sentence 
of  parliament;  but  of  this  theie  is  not  the  sliglitest  proot 

'  UolinsluHl.     Parliamentar)'  Kecords. 
<  7th  Henry  Y.  >  De^ovV  l^Ixtiacts  from  Fell  r.ecords,  p.  302. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  nerer  was  allcnved 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  Iierself  from  the  dark  alle^itions 
that  were  brought  against  her.  She  was  condenined  unheard, 
despoiled  of  her  property,  and  consigned  to  years  of  solitaiy 
confinement,  without  the  shghtest  regaid  to  law  or  justice. 
Uer  perfidious  confessor,  Randolf,  while  disputing  with  the 
parson  of  St.  Peter's-ad-Vincula,  was  for  evei  silenced,  by  the 
combative  priest  strangUng  him  in  the  midst  of  his  debate.* 
The  fiuy  with  which  the  argument  was  pursued,  and  its  mur- 
derous termination,  woidd  suggest  the  idea  that  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  their  royal  mistiess  must  have  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  the  death  of  Randolf  under 
these  circumstances  leaves  undetailed  the  "  high  and  horrible 
means'^  whereby  the  royal  vidow  was  accused  of  practising 
against  the  hfe  of  the  king.  He  was  the  only  \iitness  against 
her,  and  by  Ins  death  the  whole  affair  remains  among  the 
most  inscrutable  of  historical  mvsteries. 

There  is,  however,  among  the  unpublished  papers  of  lU-mer, 
a  document  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  affjiir^ 
by  evidencing  the  previous  attempts  of  Henry  V.  to  extort 
from  Joanna  the  principal  part  of  her  dower  in  loans :  ft  r  we 
find  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  was  an-ested,  he 
enjoins  "  his  dear  chevalier,  William  KjTiwolmersh,  to  send  all 
the  sums  of  money  he  CJin  possibly  borrow*'^  of  the  dower  of 
Johane  the  queen,  late  wife  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  sire 
the  late  king,  whom  God  assoil !  Let  these  sums  be  sent 
&om  time  to  time  \nthout  fail,  leaving  her  only  money  enough 
for  her  reasonable  expenses,  and  to  j)ay  any  annuities  she 
might  have  granted/'  In  all  pro])ability,  Joanna's  resistance 
of  tliis  oppression  was  answered  by  her  arrest,  on  the  frivolous 
accu.sation  which  afforded  the  king  a  pretence  for  replenishing 
his  exhausted  cofiers  at  her  expense. 

It  was  one  of  the  dark  features  of  the  age,  that  tlie  niin 
r^nd  disgrace  of  a  person  against  whom  no  tenable  accus^ition 
could  be  brought  might  readily  be  eticctcd   by  a  charge  (;f 

*  BftTkVs  History  of  the  Tower.     Sj>c(.'d.     llDliiislu'd. 
*  ''Faire  louez"  w  the  expression  il-iptI  by  tlie  king. — Uiiiiublihlu-d  MSS    0/ 
Bjmer,  4602;  Plut.  cxiii.  v. 
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M)rcen-,  which  generally  operated  on  the  public  mind  M 
eflectually  as  the  cry  of  '  mad  dog '  does  for  the  dcstructiaii 
of  the  devoted  victims  of  the  canine  specie.  If  Joanna  had 
been  a  female  of  less  elevated  rank,  she  would^  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  consigned  to  the  flames ;  but  as  the  daught^^ 
sister,  and  widow  of  kings^  and  the  mother  of  a  reigning  prinoe, 
it  was  not  possible  for  her  enemies  to  proceed  to  (o^eater 
extremities  than  plundering  her  goods  and  incarceratiiig 
her  person.  When  these  strange  tidings  reached  her  eldest 
son^  the  duke  of  Brctagne^  his  political  apathy  was  sufficiently 
dispelled  by  the  outrage  that  had  been  offered  to  his  royal 
mother  to  impel  him  to  send  the  bishop  of  Naut^  and  some 
of  the  princi[)al  persons  in  his  court  to  Henry  V.,  who  was 
then  at  Melun^  to  expostulate  \vith  him  on  the  injurious  treat- 
ment of  the  widowed  qucen^  and  to  demand  her  liberation. 
Tliis  remonstrance  was  offered,  ho^^ever,  in  the  humble  tono 
of  a  suppliant  rather  than  the  courageous  spirit  of  a  charo* 
j>ion,  ready  to  come  forward  to  vindicate  his  mother's  honour, 
according  to  the  cliivalric  usage  of  the  times,  at  swords'  points 
with  her  accuser.  But  the  feeble  son  of  John  the  Valiant 
xted  according  to  his  nature  in  tamely  submitting  to  Henry's 
hauglity  disregard  of  his  expostidations,  and  thus  substan* 
tiated  the  sarcastic  observations  addressed  to  him  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  when  reproaching  lum  for  having  beaten  hie 
consort  Joanna  of  France,  "  that  the  lion  in  his  hearty  was 
not  bigger  tlian  tliat  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  two  years  old."* 
Soon  after  the  unsuccessful  embiissy  of  the  duke  of  Bretagno 
to  his  royal  step-])rotlier,  Joanna  was  deprived  of  any  hope 
she  might  have  founded  on  the  efforts  of  her  first-bom  fi>r 
fier  deliverance,  by  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  mortal 
enemy  the  count  de  Penthlevres,  and  she  had  the  giief  of 
bewailing  in  her  dismal  prison-house  the  captivity  of  both 
her  sons. 

The  return  of  tlie  roval  victor  of  Asmicourt  with  his 
beautiful  and  illustrious  ])ridc,  brought  no  amelioration  to  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  queen-dowager  and  her  son. 
Katlierine  of  Valois  was  nearly  related  in  blood  to  Joanna 

*  Moiwtrelct. 
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of  Navarre,  being  the  daughter  of  her  con^n-german, 
Charles  VI.  Katherine  was  also  sister  to  the  young  duchess 
^  Bretagne,  Joanna^s  daughter-in-law  j  yet  she  received 
neither  sympathy  nor  attention  firom  her,  but  had  the  morti- 
fication of  knowing  that  her  dower,  or  at  least  the  larger 
part  of  it,  was  appropriated  to  maintain  Kath2rine's  state  as 
queen  of  England.  Henry  V.  presented  the  abbess  of  Siou 
with  a  thousand  marks  from  the  revenues  of  the  imprisoned 
queen.'  We  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  thac 
Henry  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  the  petition  of  William 
Pomeroy,  one  of  Joanna's  esquires,  who  humbly  suppUcates 
for  a  continuance  of  a  pension  of  twenty  marks  a-year,  which 
had  formerly  been  granted  by  the  queen  Johanne  in  reward 
of  his  long  and  fiuthful  services  to  her.  Henry  with  ]iis  own 
hand  has  written,  "  We  wol  that  he  have  the  twenty  marcs/'* 
In  the  fourth  year  of  her  captivity,  an  important  prisoner 
of  state  was  consigned  to  the  same  fortress  in  which  the  queen- 
dowager  was  incarcerated.  This  was  sir  John  Mortimer,  the 
unde  of  the  earl  of  March.'  Hi^  frequent  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  Tower  caused  him  to  be  removed  to  the  gloomy 
fortress  of  Pevensey.  The  widow  of  Henry  IV.  being  con- 
fined within  the  same  dark  walls  with  this  fettered  lion  of  the 
riTal  house  of  Mortimer,  is  a  curious  and  romantic  circum- 
stance. Yet,  when  Mortimer  arrived  at  Pevensey,  the  period 
of  Joanna's  incarceration  there  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Her 
royal  persecutor,  the  puissant  conqueror  of  France,  feel- 
ing the  awful  moment  was  at  hand  when  he  must  lay  his* 
sceptre  in  the  dust,  and  render  up  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  exercised  his  regal  power,  was  seized  with 
late  remorse  for  the  wrong  and  robbery  of  which  he  had  been 
gmlty  towards  his  father's  widow;  and  kno>ving  that  repent* 
ance  without  restitution  is  of  Uttle  avail  in  a  case  of  con- 
science, he  addressed  the  follov^ing  injunction  to  the  bishop» 
and  lords  of  liis  council,  dated  JiJy  13,  1422  : — 

*■  Kight  tvorshipfiil  Fathers  in  God,  our  rijiht  trusty  and  well -beloved :     IIow- 
beit  we  have  tiiken  into  our  hand  till  a  certain  time,  and  for  such  caa^ms  a«  }9 


*  Tjler's  Life  of  Henry  V. 
•*  Art*  of  Privy  Council  by  gir  H.  Xicola-s  vol.  ii.  p.  3(>2.  *  Ibwi. 
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■orcery,   which   generally   operated  on   the 
eSectiially  as  the  cry  of  '  mad  dog '  does  £ 
of  the  devoted  victims  of  the  canine  specuB. « 
been  a  female  of  less  elevated  rank,  she  » 
bility,  have  been  consigned  to  the  fliuuf*  ;  but  ^j 

sister,  imd  widow  of  kings,  and  the  uiotliL-r  of  .    •< 

it  was   not   possible  for   her  enemies  to  pi  -^^ 

extremities    than   plundering    her    ^oods    a  j^ 

her  person.     \Mien  these  strange  tidings  n  _^r-a 

son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  his  politltid  apath  _  «ff- 

dispelled  by  the  outrage  tliat  had   been  off  ^    -'3F^. 

mother  to  impel  him  to  send  the  bishop  of  J     ^ 

of  the  princi[)al  [persons  in  his  court  to  Hi  -^^E 

then  at  Melun,  to  expostulate  with  him  on  tl  .^^J^ 

ment  of  the  widowed  queen,  and  to  denuu  '  Jt^ett 

This  remonstrance  was  offered,  ho^tever,  in  .a 

of  a  suppliant  rather  than  the  co^irageous  «b 

fiion,  ready  to  corae  forward  to  vindicate  his  ^a^ 

according  to  the  cliivalric  usage  of  the  times,  ^.^t^a 

with  lier  accuser.     But  the  feeble  son  of  3r<: 

Jited  according  to  his  nature  in  tamely  aubn  «"x  «^ 

haughty  disregard  of  his  expostuliitiuna,   ai  m-.^s 

tiated  the   sarcastic  observations   ndiiressed  .C>^al 

duke  of  Orleans,  when  reproaching  liim  for  -rx:^ 

consort  Joanna  of  France,  "  that  the  lioa  ^^  jic^ 
not  bigger  than  tliat  in  the  heart  of  a  child  c  ^^  -flEv 
Soon  after  the  unsuccessful  embassy  of  the  ^^^.^ 

to  his  royal  step-brother,  Joanna  was  depri 
she  might  have  founded  on  the  efforts  of  '. 
her  deliverance,  by  his  falling  into  the  itl^^^ 
enemy  the  count  de  Penthievres,  and  she  ^^ 
bewailing  in   her  dismal  prison-house  Um 
her  sons. 

The  return  of  the  royal  victor  of  j 
beautiful  and  itlustnous  bride,  brought  do 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  queen-doi 
Catherine  of  Valoia  was  nearly  related 
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charges  for  seven  yards  of  black  cloth^  for  a  govm.  for  th6 
queeD  at  the  feast  of  Easter^  at  7s.  8d.  per  yard^  and  for 
making  a  gown  for  her^  Is.  6d. ;  for  one  cape  of  black,  for 
black  silk  loops^  and  for  400  clasps,  (possibly  hooks  and  eyes); 
for  7i  yards  of  black  cloth,  at  7s.  per  yard,  for  the  queen's 
person;  for  making  a  cape  for  the  queen,  for  black  satin, 
and  for  grey  squirrel  fur,  235.  4rf.;  for  fur  for  a  collar  and 
mantle  for  the  queen,  20s. ;  for  1  oz.  of  black  thread,  1*.  6rf.; 
8  dozen  shoes,  at  6d.  per  psur.  Likewise  to  Agnes  Stowe, 
of  the  family  of  lady  Margaret  Trumpyngton,  for  her  good 
services  to  the  queen,  as  a  gift,  6s.  Sd.  To  two  serjeants-at- 
law,  to  plead  for  the  queen's  gold,  6*.  Sd.  To  Nicholas, 
minstrel,  a  gift  of  the  queen,  6s.  Sd.  None  of  Joanna's  gifts 
exceed.,  this  sum,  which  is  the  amoimt  of  a  mark.  Some  uf 
the  articles  are  curious, — as,  one  pot  of  green  ginger,  9*.  6rf. ; 
for  rose-water,  7s.  6d.;  to  master  Laurence,  for  cinnamon, 
T^,  lOd.  The  queen  gives  6d.  per  pair  for  her  maids'  shoes^ 
and  7d.  for  those  of  her  own  wearing. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  of  Henry  V.  for  the 
restoration  of  Joanna's  dower,  the  matter  was  attended  with 
preat  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
disposed  of  this  property.  lie  had,  in  fact,  sold,  mortgaged, 
and  granted  it  away  to  a  variety  of  persons,  besides  endowing 
nis  oim  queen  (now  also  a  queen-dowager)  with  the  town  and 
nppm-tenanccs  of  Hertford,  and  many  other  manors  which  had 
been  settled  on  queen  Joanna  by  his  father,  king  Henry  IV. 
The  smoothing  of  such  a  ravelled  skein  caused  much  delay  and 
trouble  to  all  parties ;  and  we  find,  in  the  second  of  Henry  VI^ 
that  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  noble  lady  Joanna, 
queen  of  England,  requiring  all  the  grants  of  her  lands  made 
by  the  late  king  Henry  V.  to  be  quashed  by  parliament,  that 
she  might  I'eceive  her  revenues.  The  answer  to  the  petition 
was,  ''  that  the  same  should  be  granted  in  all  points,  provided 
that  those  persons  who  had  laid  out  money  upon  the  queen's 
lands  should  have  the  option  of  taking  the  same  under  her,  at 
the  same  term  or  rent  at  which  they  then  held  the  same  frcm 
the  crown."* 

>  Kolk  Pur),  iv.  p.  2^7. 
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Joanna  of  Navarre  «iimved  her  restoration  to  liberty, 
wealthy  and  royal  station  many  years, — "  living,"  says  Weever, 
"  in  all  princely  prosperity/'  Her  grandson,  Giles  of  Bretagne,* 
was  reared  and  educated  with  the  youthful  king  Henry  VI., 
and  was  much  beloved  by  him ;  a  circumstance  which  leadf 
to  the  conclusion,  that  queen  Joanna  was  likewise  in  favour 
at  the  English  court.  Her  favourite  residence  was  the  sylvan 
retreat  of  Havering-Bower.  She  also  kept  her  state  somo> 
times  at  Langley,  where  her  retirement  was  enlivened  occa- 
sionally by  shows,  as  the  rude  theatrical  entertainments  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  designated.  We  learn,  from  a  con- 
temporary chronicle,  that  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  a 
grievous  and  terrible  fire  took  place  at  the  manor  of  the  lady 
que^i  Joanna,  at  Langley,  in  which  there  was  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  furniture,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
household  stufP.  These  disasters  happened  "through  the 
want  of  care,  and  drowsiness,  of  a  player,  and  the  heedless 
keeping  of  a  candle/*'  Tliis  fire  is  the  last  event  of  any  im- 
portance that  befell  the  royal  widow  after  her  restoration  to 
her  rights.  Joanna  was  treated  with  all  proper  consideration 
by  the  grandson  of  her  deceased  consort,  the  yoimg  king 
Henry  VI.  While  residing  at  her  palace  of  Langley,  1437, 
she  was  honoured  with  a  New-year's  gift  i^om  tliis  amiable 
prince,  as  a  token  of  his  respect.  This  was  a  tiiblet  of  gold, 
garnished  with  four  balass  rubies,  eight  pearls,  and  in  the 
midst  a  great  sapphire.  Tlie  tablet  had  been  formerly  pre- 
«euted  to  the  young  king  by  my  lady  of  Gloucester ;  whether 
by  Jaqueline  or  Eleanora  Cobham,  is  left  doubtful.^ 

Joanna  departed  this  hfe  at  Havering-Bower.  This  event 
18  thus  quaintly  noted  in  the  Chronicle  of  London  :*  "  This 
same  year,  9th  of  July,  died  queen  Jane,  king  Henry  IV.\ 
wife.  Also  the  same  year  died  all  the  lions  m  the  Tower,  the 
which  was  nought  seen  in  no  man's  time  before  out  of  mind/* 

*  This  yoang  ]irincc  was  iiUowed  an  annuity  of  123  marks.-lssue  I'.jIIs.  Ho 
received  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Great  jealousies  renaming  his  Enphsh  cofi- 
nexions  sLvnge  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  on  the  death  of  his  grandmother, 
queen  Joanna.  An  awful  tragedy  occurred  in  Uretagne,  terminating  in  hia  deatl^ 
aiid  that  of  lii*  brother,  Joanna's  elder  grandHon,  duke  Francis  I. 

3  Harl.  MSS:,  3775,  art.  9. 
*  ExoeipU  Hitftorica,  p.  149.  *  Vaj;e  123. 
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Joaiiiia  w  as  certainly  turned  of  seventy  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VI,, 
1437.  She  survived  her  first  husband,  John  duke  of  Bretagne, 
\iearly  thirty-eight  years,  and  her  second,  Henry  IV.  of 
England,  twenty-four.*  She  had  nine  children'  by  the  duke 
of  Bretagne, — Joanna,  who  died  in  infancy ;  John,  who  sac- 
ceeded  his  father,  and  died  in  1442;  Marie  duchess  of  Alen9on^ 
who  died  144-6;  Blanche  countess  of  Armagnac,  and  Mar- 
garet viscountess  Rohan,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned ;  Arthur  earl  of  Bich- 
inond,  so  long  a  captive  in  England,  afterwards  became  illus- 
trious  in  French  history  as  the  vjdiant  count  de  Bichemonte; 
Jules,  the  third  son  of  Joanna,  died  in  England,  1412;  Richard 
coiuit  d'Estumpes  died  the  year  after  his  mother.  The  queen 
had  no  children  by  Henry  IV. 

The  following  summonses  were  issued  by  Henry  \1,  to 
the  nobles,  male  and  female,  to  do  honour  to  the  funeral  of 
this  queen : — 

"  Trusty  and  well-bolovod  Cousin,  know  oa  much  as  we,  by  name  of  oop  loal 
uncle  of  (iloucc'ster,  and  other  of  our  council,  have  appointed  the  funerals  of  our 
grandmother  queen  Johanna  (whom  God  assoile)  to  be  holden  and  solemiiized  at 
Canterbury  the  sixth  day  of  AugriLst  next  cominjj.  Believe  that  we  have  ajipointcd 
the  said  uncle  and  other  lonh*  and  ladii^s  of  our  realm,  and  you  cousin  [blank  Jiir 
the  name~,  to  Ih)  ready  for  the  same  day,  to  the  worship  of  God  and  our  said 
grandmother ;  we  desije,  therefore,  and  ])ray  you,  (putting  off  your  pletMure,  and 
excutaiions  ceasinjr,)  dispose  you  to  be  in  person  at  the  solemnity  of  the  said 
fhncral,  at^cordin^  to  our  siujjidar  trust  in  ye. 

"  Given  under  our  privy  seal,  at  Oxford,  the  23rd  day  of  July." 

Added  to  this  docmnent  is  the  following  list : — 

**  To  be  at  Canterbury  at  queen  Joanna's  interment :  my  lord  of  Qlonenter, 
my  lady  of  Gloucester,  the  ejirl  of  Huntingdon,  of  Northumberland,  of  Oxford, 
lord  Poyniingg,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  yomiger  countess  of  Huntingdon,  of 
Northumberland,  of  Oxford.  Tlie  archbishop  of  Canterburj*,  the  bisliop  of  Norwich, 
the  bishop  of  ^Vinche^ter,  the  prior  of  Christchurch  at  Canterbury,  the  abbot  of 
St.  Augnstin's  there,  and  the  abbot  of  Battle."  • 

The  corpse  of  queen  Joanna  rested  at  Bermondsey-abbey 
on  its  way  to  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  she  was  interred  in 
the  same  vault  which  her  pious  care  had  provided  as  the  domtu 
uitima  of  her  royal  consort,  Henry  IV.    A  superb  altar-tomb 

'  Stowe.     Weever.  *  Betham's  Crencalogical  Tables. 

'  Ottonian  ]MSS.     In  the  original  doL-umeut  the  queen's  naine  v  ipdM 
Jehaitt;,  anil  Jehui-on 
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had  been  prepared  under  her  auspices  for  thai  monarchy  and 
there  their  effigies  repose  side  by  side^  in  solemn  state,  near 
the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince.  Joanna's  statue,  like  her 
portrait  in  the  picture  of  her  coronation,  gives  us  the  idea  of 
a  very  lovely  woman ;  her  throat  long  and  deUcate,  her  bust 
beautiful,  and  slender  but  rounded  arms.  Her  features  are 
small  and  regular,  with  an  expression  oi  finesse;  the  eyes  and 
eyebrows  veiy  long.  Her  head  is  singularly  high,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  very  broad  from  the  eyebrows  upwards:  the 
whole  gives  the  idea  of  an  exact  portrait.  The  tomb  is 
wrought  in  alabaster,  enamelled  with  colours.  The  dress  is 
elegant ;  her  beautiful  arms  are  naked,  being  only  shaded  be- 
liind  by  the  royal  mantle,  fastened  to  the  back  of  her  coie» 
hardi  by  a  jewelled  band,  which  passes  round  the  corsage,  and 
rich  brooches  clasp  the  mantle  on  the  shoulders.  Her  bosom 
and  shoulders  are  much  shown :  round  her  tliroat  is  a  collar 
of  SS,  very  elegant,  and  the  oldest  specimen  extant  of  this 
ornament.  Studs  set  with  jewels  are  placed  down  the  front 
of  the  cote-hju'di, — a  tight  jacket  trimmed  with  ermine,  without 
sleeves ;  round  her  hips  is  a  band  of  jewels,  as  a  belt,  from 
which  her  gown  falls  in  full  folds  over  her  feet. 

Joanna  retained  her  first  consort  the  duke  of  Bretagne's 
device, — an  ermine,  collared  and  chained,  which  is  represented 
with  her  motto,  temperance,  on  the  cornice  and  canopy  of 
her  tomb.*  Her  arms  may  be  seen  by  the  curious  in  that 
valuable  and  beautiful  publication.  Regal  Heraldry,  by  Mr. 
Willement.  They  were  formerly  in  the  windows  of  Christ- 
church,  near  Newgate.*  The  tomb  of  king  Henry  and  queen 
Joanna  is  near  the  site  once  occupied  by  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
luBecket, — Henry  having  expressed  a  superstitious  wish  that 
his  mortal  remains  should  repose  imder  the  especial  protection 
of  this  far-famed  saint. 

••  But  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  prie^rts  tor  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  lord  Mannion  rests  not  there/' 

may  those  say,  with  regard  to  the  sepulclire  of  Henry  IV^ 
who  are  disposed  to  credit  the  statement  of  a  conteniporaiy, 
tliough  certainly  not  imprcjudiced  clironicler,  subjoined : — 

*  Sandford.  •  Willemenfs  Regal  Heraldry,  plate  7. 
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The  testimony  of  Clement  Maydestone,  translated  from  a  Latin  M8.  in  fht 
library  of  Bewnet  college,  Cambridge,  1440. 

••  Thirty  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  September  14th,  1412,'  one  o« 
his  domestics  came  to  the  house  \^  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hounslow,  and  dinH 
there.  And  as  the  bystanders  were  talking  at  dinner-time  of  the  king^b  irm- 
proacluiblo  morals,  this  man  said  to  a  certain  csquiro  named  Thomas  Maydestcme^ 
then  sitting  at  table,  '  Whether  he  was  a  good  man  or  not,  God  knows;  but  off 
Chis  I  am  certain,  that  when  his  corpse  was  carried  from  Westminster  towards 
Canterbmy  (l)y  water)  in  a  small  vessel,  in  order  to  be  buried  there,  I  and  two 
more  threw  his  corpse  into  the  sea  between  Birkingham  and  Gravescnd :  for,'  b« 
added  with  an  oath,  '  we  were  overtaken  by  such  a  storm  of  winds  and  wave^ 
that  many  of  the  nobility  who  followed  us  in  eight  ships  were  dispersed,  so  a* 
w'.th  difficulty  to  escape  being  lost.  But  we  who  were  with  the  body,  despairing 
of  our  lives,  with  one  consent  threw  it  into  the  sea ;  and  a  great  calm  ensued. 
Tlie  coffin  in  which  it  lay,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  we  carried,  with  great 
solemnity,  to  Canterbury,  and  buried  it ;  the  monks  of  Canterbury  therefore  soy 
that  the  tomb,  not  the  body  of  Henry  IV.,  is  with  us !  as  Peter  said  of  holy 
David.'  As  God  Almighty  is  my  witness  and  judge,  I  saw  this  man,  and  heard 
him  speak  to  my  father,  T.  Maydestone,  that  all  tlie  above  was  true. 

"Clement  Matdbstoicb.'* 

Tliis  wild  and  wondrous  tale,  emanating  as  it  does  from  a 
source  so  suspicious  as  IleniVs  sworn  foes,  the  two  Mayde- 
stones/  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  non  vero  ma  ben  trovato; 
but  it  was  calculated  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
mincLi  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  revived,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Henry*! 
widowed  queen,  at  the  time  when  she  was  branded  by  her 
royal  step-sons,  Henry  V.  and  Bedford,  with  the  foul  chai^ 
of  witchcraft.     The  evil  practices  of  queen  Joanna^s  deceased 

'  Both  dates  are  mcorrect :  Henry  died  March  20, 1418. 
'  The  narrative  of  Clement  Mayicstt^me  was  considered  by  the  antiqrmriaiu  of 
the  present  century  sufficiently  worthy  of  attention  to  cause  the  examination  dt 
the  tomb  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen  Joaima,  which  took  place  August  21, 1832» 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  lady  Harriet  and  sir  Charles  Bagot,  Join 
Alfred  Kemp,  esq.,  &c  We  g^ve  the  following  account  from  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness :  "  When  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  we  came  to  what  appeared 
to  be  the  lid  of  a  wooden  case,  of  very  rude  form  and  construction ;  upcm  \t^  and 
entirely  within  the  monument,  lay  a  leaden  coffin  without  any  wooden  case,  vif  a 
much  smaller  size  and  very  singular  shape."  From  the  woodcut  given,  the  lft{ 
abode  of  Joanna  of  Navarre,  queen  of  England,  resembles  what  children  odl  an 
apple  'turnover.'  It  was  her  coffin  which  rested  on  that  of  her  lord.  Not 
being  able  to  take  off  the  lid  of  the  large  coffin,  as  a  great  portion  of  its  length 
was  under  the  tomb,  they  sawed  an  aperture  in  the  lid.  Immediately  under  the 
coffin-board  was  found  a  quantity  of  haybands  filling  the  coffin,  and  on  the  surfiuv 
of  them  lay  a  very  rude  small  cross,  formed  by  merely  tying  two  twigs  together. 
This  fell  to  pieces  on  being  moved.  When  the  hay-bands,  which  were  very  sound 
and  perfect,  were  removed,  wo  found  a  leaden  case  or  coffin,  in  some  degret 
moulded  to  the  shape  of  a  human  figure ;  it  was  at  once  evident  this  had  never 
been  disturbed  but  lay  as  it  was  originally  deposited,  though  it  may  be  difficult 
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fittber,  Charles  le  Mauvais^  the  royal  sorcerer  and  poisoner  of 
Navarre^  doubtless  operated  also  against  her  at  the  period  to 
which  we  allude;  and^  notwithstanding  the  impUed  exculpation 
of  her  character  in  Henry  V/s  death-bed  letter  of  restitution, 
a  d^ree  of  superstitious  terror  was  long  connected  with  her 
memory.* 

The  signature  of  this  queen  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  the  autograph  of  a  royal  lady  of  which  a  fac-simile  can  be 
procured.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  she  spells  her  name 
Johane ;  the  flourish  at  the  conclusion  is  apparently  intended 
for  the  regal  R^  though  rather  queerly  fashioned. 


Fyxn^'y\  ct 
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to  eonjectnre  wlij  it  was  placed  in  «  case  so  rade  and  nnmghtlj,  and  no  much  too 
bnrge  for  it  that  the  haybands  had  been  used  to  keep  it  steady.  After  cutting 
tliTOiigh  lead  and  leather  wrappers,  the  coyers  were  lifted  up,  and  the  face  of  tho 
king  appeared  in  perfect  preservation;  the  nose  elevated,  the  cartilage  even 
lenuuning,  though,  on  the  admission  of  air,  it  rapidly  sank  away.  The  skin  ol 
the  clun  entire,  of  the  consistence,  thickness,  and  colour  of  the  U])pcr  leather  of  a 
•hoe ;  tiie  beara  thick  and  matted,  of  a  deep  rus^  colour ;  the  jaws  perfect,  and 
•n  the  teeth  in  them  excepting  one  fore-tooth."  The  body  of  Joanna  of  Navarro 
WM  not  examined.  Although  tlie  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these 
particulars  appears  convinced  that  he  has  seen  the  body  of  the  king,  there  are  ooe 
or  two  circumstances  corroborative  of  the  marvellous  narrative  of  Clement  Mayde- 
stone ;  such  a»  the  absence  of  the  regal  insigniri  in  wliich  the  remains  of  dcfbnct 
kings  of  England  were  always  adorned  for  the  j?ruve, — tho  discrepancy  of  size 
between  the  outer  case  and  the  leaden  coffin,  and  the  rude  stuffing  of  the  inter- 
mediate space  with  haybands,  as  if,  after  the  attendants  had  consigned  the  royul 
corpse  to  the  roaring  waves,  they  had  hastily  sui)plied  its  place  with  another  takt.'n 
from  some  vault  or  cemetery  on  the  btuiks  of  the  Thames,  and  filled  it  up  with 
haybands.  The  cross  of  witch-elm  twigs  is  likewise  oorrolx)rative  that  supiT- 
natur^  fears  had  been  excited  regarding  this  intennent.  The  })erfect  state  ol 
the  skin,  too,  is  inconsistent  with  the  horrible  leprosy  of  which  Henry  died. 

'  In  an  old  topographical  work  we  remember  to  have  read  that  a  tradition 
existed,  even  iD  the  last  c^mtury,  that  the  glxj^t  of  "  Jone  tW  «itd'-qu.L«n  aaunted 
the  ttiCa  of  her  taraarite  ^}%ce,  Havering-atte- Bower.  ' 
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Henry  at  T»^yes — Betrothed — Queen's  knight — Marriage  of  Katherine  and 
Henry — Quoctn's  dower — French  marriage  ceremonial — ^The  qneen  enters  Baris 
in  state — Voyage  to  England — Grand  coronation — Her  friendship  for  the  king 
of  Scots — Northern  progress — Disobedience — Birth  of  her  son,  (Henry  VI.) — 
Katherine's  maids — Her  guest — Katherine  writes  to  the  king — FregtaeB  to 
join  him  in  France. 

Katherine  of  Valois  was  a  babe  in  the  cradle  when  Henry  V., 
as  prince  of  Wales,  became  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  her  eldest  sister  Isabella,  the  young  widow  of  Richard  II.* 
Katherine  was  the  youngest  child  of  Charles  VI..  king  of 
France,  and  his  queen,  Isabeau  of  Bavaria;  she  was  bom  at 
a  period  when  her  father^s  health  and  her  mother's  reputation 
were  both  in  evil  pUght.  She  first  saw  the  light,  October  27, 
110 1,  at  the  hotel  de  St.  Pol,'  in  Paris,  a  palace  which  was 
used  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  as  a  residence  of  retire- 
ment for  the  royal  family,  when  health  required  them  to  lead 
a  life  of  more  domestic  privacy  than  was  possible  at  the  king's 
royal  court  of  the  Louvre,  or  his  state-palace  of  Les  Tourelles. 
The  young  princess  was  brought  up  at  the  hdtel  de  St.  Pol, 

*  See  the  life  of  T^holla  of  Valoia.  •  Moreri,— Ks^hninft- 
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and  there  did  her  unfortunate  sire^  Charles  VI.,  spend  the  long, 
agonizing  intervals  of  his  aberrations  from  reason^  during 
which  the  in&ncy  of  his  little  daughter  was  exposed  to  hard- 
ships  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  poorcst  cottager. 

Queen  Isabeau  joined  with  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  in  pilfering  the  revenues  of  the  royal  household ;  and 
to  such  a  degree  did  this  wicked  woman  carry  her  rapaaty, 
as  to  leave  her  little  children  without  the  means  of  supporting 
life.  These  tender  infants  were  shut  up  in  the  royal  h6tel  de 
St.  Pol,  wholly  neglected  by  their  vile  mother, — the  princess 
Michelle  being  then  only  five  years  old,  and  the  princess 
Katherine  little  more  than  three.  The  poor  children,  say 
their  contemporary  chroniclers,  were  in  a  piteous  state,  nearly 
starved,  and  loathsome  with  dirt,  having  no  change  of  clothes, 
nor  even  of  linen.  The  whole  sustenance  they  had  was  from 
the  charity  of  the  inferior  attendants  who  had  not  deserted 
the  place,  all  the  servants  of  the  royal  family  being  left  by 
the  profligate  and  reckless  Isabeau  without  food  or  wages. 
The  state  of  Katherine's  hapless  father,  who  occupied  a  part 
of  the  palace  of  St.  Pol,  was  still  more  deplorable;*  but  he 
"was  unconscious  of  his  misery,  till  one  day  he  suddenly  re- 
gained his  senses,  and  observed  the  disarray  and  neglect 
around  him.  The  king  questioned  the  governess  of  Katherine 
regarding  the  deplorable  state  to  which  he  saw  the  little 
princess  and  his  other  children,  even  the  dauphin,  were 
reduced.  The  lady  was  forced  to  own  that  the  royal  children 
had  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothes,  or  even  of  ordinary 
sustenance.  "  I  myself  am  not  better  treated,  you  may  per- 
ceive," replied  the  afflicted  sovereign ;  then  ginng  her  a  gold 
cup,  out  of  which  he  had  just  been  drinking,  he  bade  her  sell 
it,  and  buy  necessaries  for  his  unfortunate  little  ones.'^ 

Tlie  instant  Charles  VI.  recovered  from  his  attack  of 
deUrium,  he  appears  to  have  resumed  his  royal  functions 
without  anv  intermediate  time  of  convalescence.  The  couse- 
quence  w«as,  that  directly  the  news  was  brought  to  the  queeu 

*  The  expression  of  Mczemi  (quarto  edit.)  in  liis  ahrid^ment  from  Clironiqua 
de  St.  Denis  i^ — "  Qu'on  laissait  sa  personne  mesme  pouxrir  dans  I'ordure,  sani 
tiroir  soin  de  le  deshabiller." 

'  Abbe  d*  Cliuivj^. 
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that  her  husband  spoke  and  looked  composedly^  a  sense  of 
her  guilt  caused  her  to  decamp  with  Louis  of  Orleans  to 
Milan^  having  ordered  duke  Louis  of  Bavaria^  her  brother 
and  the  partisan  of  her  iniquities^  to  follow,  with  the  royal 
children.  Louis  of  Bavaria  not  only  obeyed  this  order,  and 
carried  off  the  dauphin  Louis,  his  two  young  brothers,  and 
the  princess  Michelle  and  Katherine,  but  with  them  he 
abducted  their  young  companions,  the  children  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  Burgundian  forces  having  arrived  at  the 
hdtel  de  St.  Pol,  and  missing  the  princely  children,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  sent  a  troop  of  his  men-at-arms  in  pursuit  of 
them;  for  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  who  was  even  then  be- 
trothed to  Katherine's  sister,  Michelle,  was  carried  off  with 
his  little  spouse.  The  pursuers  overtook  the  whole  party  at 
Juvissy,  and,  after  jwssessing  themselves  of  the  children  of 
Burgundy  and  the  priucass  Michelle,  they  respectfully  asked 
the  daupliin  Louis,  then  about  t^n  years  old,  "Whither  he 
would  please  to  go  ?''  The  royal  boy  replied,  "  I  will  return 
to  my  father.'^  He  was  joyfully  obeyed,  and  conducted  back 
to  Palis,  with  his  sister  Katherine  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
childre*.*  of  France.* 

After  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  had  caused  the  assassination 
of  Orleans  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  conduct  of  queen  Isa- 
beau  became  so  infamous  that  she  was  imprisoned  at  Tours; 
and  her  daughter  Katherine  (the  only  one  of  the  princesses 
who  was  not  betrothed  or  consecrated)  was  taken  from  her. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Katherine  was  educated  in 
the  convent  of  Poissy,  where  her  sister  Marie  took  the  veil. 
Whilst  the  education  of  Katherine  the  Fair  is  proceeding,  a 
few  pages  must  be  devoted  to  the  personal  history  of  that 
popular  hero,  her  future  husband. 

Henr}'^  V.  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  1387.  Mon* 
mouth-castle,  the  place  of  his  birth,  belonged  to  his  mother^s 
inheritance:  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  our 
island.  As  Henry  was  a  sickly  child,  he  was,  according  to 
tradition,  taken  to  Courtfield  to  be  nursed,  a  village  about 
five  or  six  miles  from  Monmouth.     His  cradle  is  still  pre> 

*  IHbbou'i  distory  of  Frsne;^  onllatcd  with  Mf'ZfUrau 
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lerved,  and*  is  shown  as  a  curiosity  at  Bristol.*  TLe  name 
It  bis  nurse  was  Joan  Waring^  on  whom^  after  he  came  to 
the  throne^  he  settled  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds^  for  her 
l^ood  services  performed  for  him.  He  was  given  a  learned 
education^  the  first  foundation  of  which  was,  in  all  probability^ 
laid  by  his  mother,  who  was,  as  Froissart  expressly  declares, 
skilled  in  Latin  and  in  cloister  divinity.  This  princess  died 
in  the  year  1394/  early  in  life,  leaving  an  infant  family, 
consisting  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.'  The  maternal 
grandmother  of  young  Henry,  the  countess  of  Hereford,* 
bestowed  some  care  on  his  education.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fi»ct,  that  he  left  in  his  will,  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  a  missal 
and  a  portaphorium,  given  to  him  by  his  dear  grandmother. 

Henry  was  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  this  taste  was 
cultivated  at  a  very  early  age ;  in  proof  whereof,  the  household- 
book  of  his  grandsire,  John  of  Gaimt,  may  be  cited.  New 
strings  were  purchased  for  the  harp  of  the  young  hero  before 
he  was  ten  years  old.  About  the  same  time  there  is  a  charge 
for  the  scabbard  of  his  Uttle  sword,  and  for  an  ounce  of  black 
silk  to  make  his  sword-knot;  and,  moreover,  four  shillings 
were  expended  in  seven  books  of  grammar  for  his  use, 
hound  up  in  one  volume.  There  is  like\iise  an  item  for  pay- 
ment of  a  courier  to  announce  to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  the 
alarming  illness  of  lord  Henry,  his  son. 

Richard  II.,  during  the  exile  of  Bolingbroke,  took  posses- 
sion of  his  heir.  The  education  of  young  llenry  was  finished 
in  the  palace  of  his  royal  kinsman,  who  made  him  his  cora- 
imnion  in  his  last  expedition  to  Ireland.  Here  the  princely 
boy  was  made  a  knight-banneret,  by  the  sword  of  the  kin«:j, 
after  distinguishing  himself  in  one  of  the  dangerous  but  desul- 
tory combats  with  the  insurgents.  While  Richard  went  to 
fidfil  his  ill-fortune  in  England,  he  sent  young  Henry  to  the 
ca&tle  of  Trim,  in  Ireland,  with  his  cousin-german,  Humphrey 

*  It  was  formerly  at  Troy -house,  a  scat  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 

'  WaLsin;ihnin.     SjkahI. 

•  Henry  V.*b  mother  was  buried  within  King's  collop^e,  Leicester.     He  paid 
fl»r  a  Hkeness  of  her  to  be  placed  over  lier  t'^mb. — Pell  Rolls. 

*  Tills  lady  was  alive  long  afler  Henry  bad  ascended  the  throne,  and  had  wod 
the  rictory  of  Aglncoart. 
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that  her  husband  spoke  and  looked  composedly^  a  sense  of 
her  guilt  caused  her  to  decamp  with  Louis  of  Orleans  to 
Milan^  having  ordered  duke  Louis  of  Ba>'aria,  her  brother 
and  the  partisan  of  her  iniquities^  to  follow,  with  the  royal 
children.  Louis  of  Bavaria  not  only  obeyed  this  order,  and 
carried  off  the  dauphin  Louis,  his  t\i'o  young  brothers,  and 
the  princess  Michelle  and  Katherine,  but  with  them  he 
abducted  their  young  companions,  the  children  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  Bui*gundian  forces  having  arrived  at  the 
hdtel  de  St.  Pol,  and  missing  the  princely  children,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  sent  a  troop  of  his  men-at-arms  in  pursuit  of 
them;  for  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  who  was  even  then  be- 
trothed to  Katherine's  sister,  Michelle,  was  carried  off  with 
his  little  spouse.  The  pursuers  overtook  the  whole  party  at 
Juvissy,  and,  after  possessing  themselves  of  the  children  of 
Burgundy  and  the  princess  Michelle,  they  respectfully  asked 
the  dauphin  Louis,  then  about  t^n  years  old,  "Whither  he 
would  please  to  go?"  The  royal  boy  replied,  "I  will  retom 
to  my  father."  lie  Mas  joyfully  obeyed,  and  conducted  baclc 
to  Palis,  with  his  sister  Katherine  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
chUdrev*  of  France.^ 

After  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  caused  the  assassination 
of  Orleans  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  conduct  of  queen  Isa- 
beau  became  so  infamous  that  she  was  imprisoned  at  Tours; 
and  her  daughter  Katherine  (the  only  one  of  the  princesses 
who  was  not  betrothed  or  consecrated)  was  taken  from  her. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Katherine  was  educated  ill 
the  convent  of  Poissy,  where  her  sister  Marie  took  the  veil. 
Wliilst  the  education  of  Katherine  the  Fair  is  proceeding,  a 
few  pages  must  be  devoted  to  the  personal  history  of  that 
popular  hero,  her  future  husband. 

Henry  V.  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  1387.  Hon- 
mouth-castle,  the  place  of  his  birth,  belonged  to  his  mother^s 
inheritance:  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  our 
island.  As  Henry  wns  a  sickly  child,  he  was,  according  to 
tradition,  taken  to  Courtfield  to  be  nursed,  a  village  about 
five  or  six  miles  from  Monmouth.     His  cradle  is  still  prOi 

*  IHbbou'.  distory  of  Fnine;^  onllatcd  with  Mpzoiu 
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mred,  and*  is  shown  as  a  curiosity  at  Bristol.*  TLe  name 
if  bis  nurse  was  Joan  Waring^  on  whom^  after  he  came  to 
the  throne^  he  settled  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds^  for  her 
irood  services  performed  for  him.  He  was  given  a  learned 
education^  the  first  foundation  of  which  was^  in  all  probability, 
laid  by  his  mother,  who  was,  as  Froissart  expressly  declares, 
■killed  in  Latin  and  in  cloister  divinity.  This  princess  died 
in  the  year  1394,*  early  in  life,  leaving  an  infant  family, 
consisting  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.'  The  maternal 
grandmother  of  young  Henry,  the  countess  of  Hereford,* 
bestowed  some  care  on  his  education.  This  is  proved  by  the 
&ct,  that  he  left  in  his  wiU,  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  a  missal 
and  a  poriaplumum,  given  to  him  by  his  dear  grandmother. 

Henry  was  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  this  taste  was 
cultivated  at  a  very  early  age ;  in  proof  whereof,  the  household- 
book  of  his  grandsire,  John  of  Gaunt,  may  be  cited.  New 
strings  were  purchased  for  the  harp  of  the  young  hero  before 
he  was  ten  years  old.  About  the  same  time  there  is  a  charge 
for  the  scabbard  of  his  little  sword,  and  for  an  ounce  of  black 
silk  to  make  his  sword-knot;  and,  moreover,  four  shillings 
'Were  expended  in  seven  books  of  grammar  for  his  use, 
bound  up  in  one  volmne.  There  is  like\iise  an  item  for  pay- 
jcnent  of  a  courier  to  announce  to  Heniy  of  Bolingbroke  the 
alarming  illness  of  lord  Henry,  his  son. 

Richard  XL,  during  the  exile  of  Bolingbroke,  took  posses- 
j»ion  of  his  heir.  The  education  of  young  Henry  was  finished 
in  the  palace  of  his  royal  kinsman,  who  made  him  his  com- 
|ianion  in  his  last  expedition  to  Ireland.  Here  the  princely 
boy  was  made  a  knight-banneret,  by  the  sword  of  the  kin<;, 
after  distinguishing  himself  in  one  of  the  dangerous  but  desul- 
tory combats  with  the  insurgents.  While  Richard  went  to 
fulfil  his  ill-fortune  in  England,  he  sent  young  Henry  to  the 
cai.tle  of  Trim,  in  Ireland,  with  his  cousin-german,  Humphrey 

*  It  was  formerly  at  Troy -house,  a  scat  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 

'  Walsin^ham.     Speed. 

*  Henry  V.*b  mother  was  buried  within  King's  collojire,  Leicester.     He  paid 
Rt  a  likenefls  of  her  to  be  placed  over  her  t'^mb. — Pell  HoUs. 

*  Thw  lady  v/as  alive  lowg  after  Henry  bad  ascended  the  throne,  and  had  won 
Uie  victory  of  Agin  court. 
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duke  of  Gloucester^  whose  father  he  had  lately  put  to  death. 
Youiig  Henry  was  brought  home  from  Ireland  (after  hia 
father  had  revolutionized  England)  in  a  ship  fitted  out  for 
tliat  purpose  by  Heiuy  Dryhurst,  of  West  Chester.  He  met 
his  father  at  Chester,  and  in  all  probabiUty,  accompanied  him 
on  his  triumphant  march  to  London.  Creton  affirms  that 
Henry  IV.  made  his  son  prince  of  Wales  at  his  coronation  ; 
"  but  I  think/^  adds  Richard's  sorrowing  servant,  "  he  must 
win  it  first,  for  the  whole  land  of  Wales  is  in  a  state  of  revolt 
on  account  of  the  wrongs  of  our  dear  lord,  king  Richard.'* 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  after  his  sire's  coronation 
prince  Henry  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  for  there 
is  an  antique  chamber  of  Queen's  college  pointed  out  by  suc- 
cessive generations  as  once  having  been  mhabited  by  Henry. 
This  is  a  room  over  the  gateway,  opposite  to  St.  Edmund's- 
hall.  A  portrait  of  Hemy  was  painted  in  the  glass  of  tlic 
wmdow,*  and  under  it,  m  Latin  verse, — 

TO   BECOBD  THE   FACT   FOB  BYEB, 

TUE   EMPEBOB  OF  BBITAIV, 

THE   TBIUMPHANT   LOB£>   OF  FBANCE, 

THE   CONQUEBOB  OF  UIS  ENEMIES  AND   HIMBELF, 

Henbt  V. 
OF  THIS  LITTLE   CHAMBEB  ONCE  THB  OBEAT  INHABITAKT. 

Fuller^  who  lived  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Henry,  points  out  the  same  college-chamber  as  the  abiding* 
place  of  the  prince.  Henry  was  placed  at  Oxforf  under  the 
tutorship  of  his  half-uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  a  young,  hand- 
some, and  tmbulent  ecclesiastic,  whose  imperious  haughtiness 
did  not  arise  fiom  his  ascetic  rigidity  of  manners  as  a  priest.' 
Beaufort  had  accompanied  his  charge  to  Ireland,  and  returned 
with  him  to  England.  The  early  appointment  of  the  prince 
ns  lieutenant  of  AVales,  March  7th,  1403,  hmits  the  probable 
time  of  his  sojourn  at  Oxford,  as  a  student,  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  year  1400  and  1402.     The 

'  Tyler's  Henry  V.  The  art  of  painting  on  glass  had  greatly  fallen  into  decay 
tttcr  the  acce>«8ion  of  Henry  VII,,  who  was  obliged  to  import  the  window  of  St. 
Bliirgaret's,  Westiuiiister,  firoin  Dort.  This  glass  portrait  brings  the  Oxford 
memorial  near  Henry's  own  times. 

'  Beaufort's  betrayal  of  a  daughter  of  tlie  lUustrioufi  house  of  Fitailim  u  pcuvol 
by  his  wilL 
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prince  was  but  sixteen  when  he  fought  courageously  at  that 
great  conflict  where  his  father's  crown  was  contested.  At 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury^  when  advancing  too  rashly  on  the 
enemy's  forces^  he  received  a  wound  with  an  arrow  in  the 
fiice^  the  scar  of  which  was  perceptible  all  his  life.  Being  ad- 
vised to  retire,  that  the  steel  might  be  drawn  out,  "  To  what 
place  V'  said  he.  "  Who  will  remain  fightmg,  if  I,  the  prince 
dbd  a  king's  son,  retire  for  fear  at  the  first  taste  of  steel  ? 
Let  my  fellow*soldiers  see  that  I  bleed  at  tlie  first  onset ;  for 
deeds,  not  words,  are  the  duties  of  princes,  who  should  set 
the  example  of  boldness/'^ 

Until  after  1407  the  prince  of  Wales  was  actively  employed 
in  the  Welsh  campaigns.  Although  Glendower  was  finally 
beaten  back  to  his  mountain  fastnesses,  yet  the  whole  of  the 
principality  was,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but  a  nominal 
appendage  to  the  English  monarchy.  Thus  deprived  of  the 
revenues  annexed  to  his  title,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  grinding  poverty.  His  wild  dissipation  seems 
to  have  commenced  after  his  desultory  campaigns  in  Wales 
concluded,  when  he  returned  to  court  with  no  little  of  the 
licence  of  the  partisan  soldier.'  His  extreme  poverty,  which 
was  shared  by  his  royal  sire,  made  him  reckless  and  desperate, 
and  had  the  natural  consequence  of  forcing  him  into  company 
below  his  rank.  Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  declares  *'  the  prince 
used  to  disguise  himself  and  He  in  wait  for  the  receivers  of 
the  rents  of  the  crown  lands,  or  of  his  father^s  pjitrimony,  and 
in  the  disguise  of  a  highwayman  set  upon  tlieui  and  rob  tbenu 
In  such  encounters  he  sometimes  got  soundly  beaten,  but  he 
alwavs  rewarded  such  of  his  father^s  officers  who  made  the 
stoutest  resistance.'^ ^     But  Ilenry^s  wildest  pranks  were  per- 

*  Tmnsbited  from  the  Latin  of  1  itiis  Livius  of  Friuli,  a  leamctl  man,  patronisec 
bj  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  employed  hy  him  to  write  the  biography 
ot"  his  brother;  which  work  U  (as  iitght  be  expected)  more  replete  with  panegyric 
t)ian  incident. 

^  In  this  fts.scrtion  we  follow  TiiiB  Livius.  And  we  ask  the  question  whetluT, 
if  Henry's  wiUlness  as  a  youth  hac^  lot  Inen  very  notorious,  would  a  omtiMujiorary 
(who  is  httle  more  than  a  pnni'«jM  ist),  writing  under  the  direction  of  the  king** 
brother,  have  dared  to  allude  to  it  f 

'  Speed  is  enraged  at  ihc  pl(Jff^  'men^  who,  he  says,  have  verified  the  iinpn^Ji* 
tions  it\'  Alain  Cojjus,  a  contenijMinc  y  of  sir  John  Oldcastle,  accusing  that  nobJe 
%^  a  seducer  of  the  priuoe'8  youth,  a  wild  pruiiigute,  who  even  rubbed  occasionally 
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formed  at  a  manor  of  his,  close  to  Ooventr}',  called  Cheyles* 
more^  a  residence  appertaining  to  his  duchy  of  ComwalL 
Here  prince  Hal  and  some  of  his  Mends  were  taken  into 
custody  by  John  Homesby,  the  mayor  of  Coventry,  for  raising 
a  riot.^  Cheylesmore'  was  regarded  by  his  care-worn  £Either 
with  painful  jealousy;  '^for  thither/^  says  Walsingham,  "re- 
sorted all  the  young  nobility  as  to  a  king's  court,  while  that 
of  Henry  IV.  was  deserted/'  But  the  prince  of  Wales  did 
not  content  himself  with  astonishing  the  mayor  of  Coventry, 
and  his  sober  citizens  by  a  mad  frolic  now  and  then ;  he  saw 
the  inside  of  a  London  prison  as  weU  as  the  gaol  of  Coventry. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  prince  was  personally  engaged  in 
the  uproars  raised  by  his  brothers,  priuce  John  and  prince 
Gliomas,  at  Eastcheap,  which  are  noted  in  the  London  Chro-* 
nicle ;  but  in  one  of  these  frays  the  lord  mayor  captured  a 
favourite  sen  ant  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  carried 
him  before  judge  Grascoigne/  Directly  the  prince  of  Wales 
heard  of  the  detention  of  his  servant,  he  rushed  to  the  ccrait 
of  justice,  where  his  man  stood  arraigned  at  the  bar.  He 
endeavoured  with  his  own  hands  to  free  him  from  his  fettei% 
and,  on  the  interference  of  the  judge,  bestowed  on  that  fiine- 
tiouary  a  box  on  the  ear ;  for  which  outrage  Gascoigne  daunt* 
lessly  reproved  the  priuce,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  very  suitable 
lecture,  committed  him  to  the  prison  of  the  King's-bendu 
To  this  Ileiirv,  who  was  struck  with  remorse  at  his  own  mad 
violation  of  tlie  laws  of  his  country,  submitted  with  so  good  a 
grace,  that  Henry  IV.  made  the  well-known  speech, — "  He 
was  proud  of  having  a  son  who  would  thus  submit  himself  to 
the  laws,  and  that  he  had  a  judge  who  could  so  fearlessly 
enforce  them.''     This  exploit  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

on  the  highway.  Shakfipcare  thus  had  some  glands  lor  the  character  of  ar 
John  Falstatlj  whom,  it  will  he  remcmhcred,  he  caUs  sir  John  Oldcastle  in  his  flnt 
edition.  Titus  Livius  dcscrihcs  the  dismissal  of  sir  John  Oldcastle,  hefore  tbe 
crown  was  placed  on  'Henry's  head,  in  words  which  authorize  Shakspcare's  scene. 
excepting  that  the  offence  imputed  to  the  knight  was  protestuntiam,  rather  than 
profligacy. 

*  AppencUx  to  Fordun,  quoted  hy  Carte. 

'  Cheylesmore  actually  descended  to  (ieorge  IV.,  who  sold  it  to  tho 
of  Hertturd. 

'  HarriM)n*K  Surv^  of  Londoii« 
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leason  that  Henry  lY.  removed  his  son  from  his  place  at  the 
privy  council. 

The  desperate  state  of  the  prince's  finances^  it  is  possible, 

might  irritate  him  into  these  excesses,  for  all  his   Englisli 

revenues  were  swallowed  up  in  the  prosecution  of   the  war 

to  reconquer  Wales.*     Indeed,  his  chief  income  was  derived 

ftom  the  great  estates  of  his  ward,  the  earl  of  March.     Thi^ 

young  prince,  who  possessed  a  nearer  claim  to  the  throne  of 

England  than  the  line  of  Lancaster,  had  been  kept  a  prisoner 

in  Windsor-castle  from  his' infancy.       In   1402   Henry  IV. 

gave  the  person  of  the  minor  earl,  with  the  wardship  of  his 

'Venues,  to  his  eldest  son, — thus  putting  no  small  temptation 

itt  the  path  of  an  ambitious  yoimg  hero.     But  here  the  very 

beat  traits  of  prince  Henry's  mixed  character  develope  them- 

^Tes:   he  formed  the  teuderest  friendship  for  his   helpless 

^•id  and  rival. 

From  time  to  time  Henry  lY.  made  attempts  to  obtain  a 
^•ift  for  his  heir.     In   the  preceding  memoir  it   has  been 
^*U>wn  that  he  was,  in  chOdliood,   contracted  to  the  eldest 
^^ughter  of  Joanna,  duchess  of  Bretagiie,  afterwards  his  step- 
mother.     The  biography  of  Isabella  of  Yalois  has  proved  ho>\' 
*Oiig  and  assiduously  prince  Henry  wooed  the  young  widow  of 
the  murdered  Richard,  imtil  all  hope  ended  in  her  marriage 
^th  Orleans.      Marie,  the  second  daughter  of  France,  wa» 
the  next  object  of  liis  choice;  but  she,  who  had  been  devoted 
to  the   cloister  even   before  her   birth,   on   being  consulted 
whether  she  would  prefer  an  earthly  spouse  and  accept  the 
prince  of  Wales,'-  indignantly  reproved  her  father's  envoys  for 
imagining  so  profane  a  thought.       A  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  was   demanded  for  the   prince,  but  tiic  nego- 
tiation wjis  unsuccessful.      At  last,  both   the  son  and  father 
seemed  to  have  determined  on  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  fair 
Katherine,  the  youngest  of  the  princ(^sscs  of  France,  and  n 

*  He  was  even  forcetl,  at  this  time,  to  i)awii  liis  ycrsonal  oniaiiuMits.  liis  "  pctits 
jooalx/'  as  he  calls  tiieni,  to  ])iiv  his  g'arrisoiis  \n  Wales,  for  no  inoifv  itnild  l.e 
obtaimKl  from  the  roval  n^venues. — See  sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Acts  of  the  l*riv\  Coun- 
cil,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

'  In  the  Issue  rolls  are  the  exiM'nscH  of  Henry  IV. 's  aml'as<ji<l(MN  for  (l<Mi;vnrt- 
mg  'n  marriage,  "for  the  prince  of  \Vr^'«,  th»»  8e«:omi  chrighter  of  the  adveTr,irv.** 

VOL.   11.  I 
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private  mission  ^as  confided  to  Edward  duke  of  York  to 
demand  her  in  marriage  for  tlie  prince  of  Wales.  York  was 
absent  on  this  errand  at  the  time  when  Henry  lY.  was  struck 
with  his  mortal  illness. 

Modem  research  has  found  reason  for  the  supposition,  that 
prince  Henry  was  intriguing  to  depose  his  father  just  before 
his  last  fatal  sickness.  The  angry  assertions  of  Humphrey 
duke  of  Gloucester*  accuse  Heiuy  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, of  the  double  treachery  of  instigating  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  seize  his  father's  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
plotting  to  assassinate  the  prince.  These  are  Gloucester's 
words :  "  My  brother  was,  when  prince  of  Wales,  in  great 
danger  once,  when  he  slept  in  the  green  chamber  at  West- 
minstcr-paljice.  There  was  discovered,  by  the  rouse  of  a 
httle  spaniel  belonging  to  the  prince,  a  man  concealed  behind 
the  arras  near  the  princess  bed.  When  he  was  hauled  out 
by  Henry's  attendants,  a  dagger  was  found  on  the  man's 
pei-son,  and  he  confessed  he  was  hidden  there  to  kill  the 
prince  in  tlie  night,  instigated  by  Beaufort  j  but  when  the 
eai'l  of  Arundel  heard  tliis,  he  had  the  assassin's  head  tied  in 
a  sack  and  iiung  into  the  Thames,  to  stifle  his  evidence." 

Although  no  chronology  is  expressly  marked  for  these 
events,  }et  internal  evidence  refers  them  to  the  dose  of 
Henry  IV.'s  existence,  just  before  the  extreme  indisposition 
of  that  monarch  caused  the  prince  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  his  father.  This  he  did  in  a  manner  usually  considered 
\erj^  extraordinary.  He  came  to  court  on  a  New-year's  day, 
dressed  in  a  daik  blue  robe,  worked  with  mlleis  round  the 
collar,  to  each  of  which  hung  a  needle  and  thi-ead ;  and  this 
robe,^  it  is  asserted,  was  mesmt  to  indicate  how  much  his 
vihfiers  had  slandered  him  to  his  royal  sire.  Why  needles 
and  threads  should  pohit  out  such  an  inference,  has  been  an 

*  Parliamentary  Holla.  Parliauientary  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  20-k 
*  Many  writt>rs  have  copied  this  curions  pasisape,  and  most  liave  quoted  tb* 
biogTa])l)y  of  Titus  Liviim  iim  an  authority.  It  is,  however,  certain  no  suck  ind* 
dent  is  contained  in  its  pa^j^es.  Guthrie  tlmmn  li^ht  on  tliis  ctreuuiKtiince  in  hie 
folio  hihtory  of  Kn^lund,  vol  ii.,  reign>  Hriiry  IV.  He  gives  the  ]WQqige  at 
lentrth,  quoting  it  from  Home  traett  ap])cn(!iHl  to  Titu8  Livius,  liis  Englihh  tnuu- 
b>tor,  wiio  notes  moreover,  tliat  he  recuivt-d  the  pfuticulun  from  the  li|«  of  tut 
euTi  ot  Uimond,  an  cye-witikMB  of  the  :^euix 
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migma.  There  is,  however,  a  quaint  old  custom,  foiinded  by 
Eglestidd,  still  in  use  in  Oxford,  at  Queen's  college,  whicn 
perhaps  explains  it.  The  bursar,  on  New-year's  day,  present  a 
to  each  of  the  students  of  Queen^s  college  a  needle  and  thready 
adding  this  exordium, — 

"  Take  this,  and  be  thriftv  " 

WTiat  the  fellows  of  Queen's  do  now  with  these  useful  imple- 
ments we  know  not ;  in  the  time  of  prince  Hal  they  certaiuly 
stuck  thera  on  their  collars,  in  reacUness  to  mend  any  holes 
that  might  occur  in  their  garments.  The  prince  went  to 
court  wearing  the  needles  he  had  received  firom  his  bursar,  it 
being  the  anniversary  of  their  presentation  on  New-year's 
day;*  he  likewise  wore  the  student's  gown,  which  at  the  same 
time  reminded  his  sire  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons 
erf  thriftiness  inculcated  at  college.  Thus  aj)parelled,  he 
advanced  into  the  hall  of  Westminster-palace,^  and  leaving  all 
liis  company,  because  the  weather  was  cold,  "round  about 
the  coal  fire  "  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  he  advanced  singly  to 
pay  his  duty  to  his  father,  who  was  with  his  attendants  at 
the  upper  end.  After  due  salutation,  he  implored  a  private 
audience  of  his  sire.  Henry  IV.  made  a  sign  to  his  attend- 
ants to  carry  him  m  his  chair,  for  he  could  not  walk,  into  liis 
private  chamber;  when  the  prince  of  Wales,  falling  on  his 
knees,  presented  his  daj^gcr  to  his  father,  and  requested  him 
to  pierce  him  to  the  heart,  if  he  deemed  that  it  contained  any 
feeUng  but  duty  and  loyalty  towards  him.  Henry  IV .  melted 
into  tears,  and  a  thorough  explanation  and  reconeiliation  took 
])lace  between  the  father  and  the  son.  The  hist  sad  seene 
between  Henry  IV.  and  his  heir,  so  beautifully  dramatised 
by  Shakspeare,  is,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  memoir,  a  very 
faithful  detail  of  incidents  recorded  by  ancient  chroniclers. 

'  Messrs.  Uravlev  and  Britton  ctVincido  with  our  views  of  this  event,  but  they 
have  not  noted  the  conlinnin;i  elrcumstanee  of  tlie  anniversarv. 

*  Not  Westminister-hall,  but  tlie  room  calle«l  tlie  white-hall,  (lati-ly  tlic  hoiwe 
of  lonU,)  whieh  waa  the  state  ree«')iTlon-ro<;m  of  Westnnn.ster-jialaee.  Tlie  bed 
cha'.iilKT  of  the  kinjj^,  and  the  bedehanilKT  of  the  queen,  oj>ened  into  it ;  r.nd,  on 
oi^isionH  of  grand  festivids,  th'  ^'hole  suite  was  thrown  0])en.  The  i)rin(;e's  btni- 
ctminlH?r  wm  near  it,  and  was  the  royal  robln^-room  until  the  late  house  of  lordi 
«raj5  b'lnit. 

I  2 
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After  the  death  of  his  royal  sire,  Henry  V.  did  not  esta- 
blish himself  in  tlie  sovereignty  without  a  short  but  fierce 
ci\il  war,  wliich  partly  assumed  a  rehgious  character,  and 
partly  was  founded  on  the  report  that  king  Richard  II.  was 
alive  and  ready  to  claim  his  own.  These  reports  were  assuredly 
the  secret  motive  of  the  exhumation  of  Richard's  body,  out- 
wardly attributed  by  Henry  V.  to  his  respect  for  the  memory 
of  his  kinsman,  but  in  reality  a  deep-laid  measure  of  state 
policy.  This  tragic  scene  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
tliat  era ;  and  the  manner  in  wliich  it  was  conducted  finds  no 
parallel,  excepting  in  the  appalhng  exhumation  of  Agnes  de 
Castro.  Richard's  mouldering  corpse  was  raised  fi*om  its 
obscure  resting-place  at  Langley,  and  seated  in  a  rich  chair 
of  state,^  adorned  vnth  regal  ornaments.  Henry  V.  walked 
next  to  Iiis  dead  kinsman,  and  all  his  court  followed;  and^ 
thus  royally  escorted,  the  corpse  of  the  hapless  Richard  was 
conveyed  to  Westminster-abbey,  and  laid,  with  solemn  pomp, 
in  the  tomb  he  had  prepared  for  himself  by  the  side  of  his 
beloved  Anne  of  Bohemia.  "  The  very  next  day/'  says  the 
London  Chronicle,  "there  was  a  grand  cursing  of  sir  John 
Oldcastle  at  St.  Paul's-cross,"  who  had  been  accused  of 
raising  the  reports  that  Richard  was  in  existence. 

\\  iicu  these  agitations  had  subsided,  Henry  V.  renewed 
his  application  for  the  hand  of  the  princess  Katherine.  At 
the  same  time  he  demanded  with  her  an  enormous  dowry.  If 
the  king  of  Fmncc  had  been  disposed  to  give  him  liis  daughter, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  he  could  bestow  with  her  two  miUioni 
of  crowns,  the  bridal  portion  demanded  by  Henry,  together 
with  the  restoration  of  Normandy  and  all  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, once  the  inheritance  of  Elcanora  of  Aquitaine.*  There 
was  a  secret  misgiring  on  the  p:irt  of  the  French,  lest  the 
ambitious  heir  of  Lancaster  should  make  use  of  an  alliance 
with  one  of  their  princesses,  to  strengthen  the  claim  of  the 
Phmtnjrcnets  to  the  throne  of  France;  yet  Charles  VI.  would 
have  given  Katherine  to  Ileniy  with  a  dowry  of  450,000 
crowns.  This  the  English  hero  refused  with  disdain.  Heniy 
desired  no  better  than  a  feasible  excuse  to  invade  France ;  he 

^  Wecver's  Funeral  Monumento.  '  Sec  the  life  of  Eleannrafe  voL  L 
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therefore  resolved  to  win  KatLerine  the  Fair  at  tlie  point  of 
the  sword,  togedier  with  all  the  gold  and  provinces  he  de- 
manded with  her  hand. 

Hemy^s  first  care  was  to  sell  or  pawn  all  the  valuables  he 
poeaeased,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  French  expedition^ 
on  which  he  had  set  his  ambitious  mind.  Extended  cmpin^, 
rich  plunder,  and  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  young  Katlierine 
of  Yalois  were  the  attainments  on  which  all  the  energies  ot 
his  ardent  character  were  centered.  The  annals  of  the  ancient 
nobility  or  gentry  of  England  can  bear  witness  to  tlie  extraor- 
dinary methods  the  Plautagenet  kings  took,  to  induce  their 
feudal  muster  to  tarry  beyond  the  forty  days  they  were 
hound  to  appear  in  arms  by  their  tenures.  Among  other 
possessions  of  the  royal  family,  the  magnificent  crown  belong- 
ing to  Henry  IV.,  called  *the  great  Harry,'  was  pawned; 
while  cupboards  and  beaufets  at  royal  palaces  were  ransacked 
of  their  rich  goblets  and  flagons,  and  distributed  to  the  knights 
and  leaders  of  that  expedition,  as  pledges  and  pawns  that 
tlieir  pay  should  be  forthcoming  when  coin  was  more  plen- 
tiful. Even  that  stout  northern  squire,  to  whose  keeping  was 
confided  the  banner  of  St.  George'  by  his  warlike  sovereign, 

*  Thomas  Strickland,  the  banner-hearer  of  St.  George  at  Agincourt,  aftcn\anli 
nr  Tliomas  Strickland,  kniglit  of  the  shire  for  Wi-stinorelantl.  His  petition  in 
Nonnan-French  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  stiite  of  the  times,  luul  proves  liow 
extremely  scarce  specie  was  in  England;  for  notwithstandiiifj  tlie  pathos  with 
*irhich  he  petitions,  a:*  a  poor  stjuire,  not  to  he  held  at'countahle  for  the  kin<;:'s  hroken 
•ilver  flagons,  and  for  the  restoration  of  \n*i  lU.  4*.  lOrf.,  not  forgettins^  an  odd 
furthing,  "  he  was  heir  to  extensive  domains,  Iwiiig  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Walter 
Strickland  of  Helsington,  knight  of  the  shire  of  Westmoreland,  and  gnmdson  oi 
kird  Dacre  of  Gilsland/'— See  Bum's  Westmoreland.  His  su])])lication  to  the 
oouncil  of  the  infant  Henry  VI.  is  thus  wonkxl ; — "  Very  hmnbly  supplicates  a 
poor  aquire,  Thoma;*  de  Sirickland,  lately  the  Wai^r  of  the  banner  of  St.  (ieorge 
for  the  very  noble  king  Henry  V.,  whom  GckI  assoil !  May  it  please  your  g«K)d 
f^nce  to  consider  the  long  service  that  the  said  suppliant  did  for  the  late  king  in 
pbrtd  beyond  sea,  at  his  arrival  at  Harlleur  and  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and, 
ainoe  that  time,  when  the  city  of  Itouen  was  won.  And  your  s;iid  Kuy)pliant  baa 
had  no  compensation  for  his  labour  at  the  said  day  of  AgiTJcourt,  nor  any  ])ay  a<  all, 
saving  only  for  one  half-year.  Not  only  that;  but  your  sjiid  suppliant  is  bn»tiglik 
in  arresir  with  the  exchequer  for  the  sum  of  1 1/.  U.  10{<1.  tor  certain  broken 
iilver  poti*,  which  were  jiawnt'd  to  him  by  the  said  king  Henry  V.  The  whi<h 
ve*«<els  yotir  suppliant  was  forced  to  sell,  and  the  money  obtained  for  them  was  all 
expended  in  tlie  service  of  his  late  king.  And  that  it  may  please  your  wise 
discretions,  out  of  reverence  to  G(xl  and  resiM?ct  to  the  soul  ol'  the  late  king, 
Lu  gTdut  to  vour  supj>liHJi.  the  said  lU-  U   lui</  in  regard  tor  liis  services,  ajid 
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did  not  imdertalce  his  cliivalric  commission  without  a  pawn 
of  broken  silver  flagons.  It  was  necessary  for  Ilemy  to 
make  these  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  pay  his  army,  as 
the  unsettled  temper  of  the  times  forced  him  to  be  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  his  pecuniary  appliciitious  to  his  parhament. 
France,  he  meant,  shoidd  pay  for  all. 

From  Southampton  Ilemy  V.  sent  Antelope,  his  pur- 
Buivant-of-anns,  with  a  letter  to  Katherine's  father  dated  from 
that  port,  to  show  the  reality  of  his  intentions  of  invasion, 
lie  demanded  the  English  provinces,  and  the  lumd  of  Katlie- 
rine ;  other\nse  he  would  take  tliem  by  force.  The  king  of 
France  replied,  "If  that  was  his  mind,  he  would  do  his  best 
to  receive  him ;  but,  as  to  the  marriage,  he  tliought  it  would 
be  a  strange  way  of  wooing  Katheriue,  covered  with  the  blood 
of  her  countrjmen.^'*  But  the  brother  of  the  princess,  the 
wild  young  dauphin  Louis,  was  impnident  enough  to  exaspe- 
rate his  dangei'ous  adversary  by  sending  him  a  cask  of  Paris 
tennis-balls,  telling  him,  "  that  they  were  fitter  plaj-things  for 
liim,  according  to  liis  fonncr  course  of  life,  than  the  pro\ince8 
he  demanded."  The  English  and  their  sovereign  were  exces- 
sively exasperated  at  this  witticism.  "  These  balls,'*  replied 
Ilenr}',  perpetrating  an  angry  pun,  "  shall  be  struck  back  with 
such  a  racket,  as  shall  force  open  Pans  gates."' 

But  on  the  verj'  eve  of  Ileniy's  embarkation, — 

**  To  cross  tlie  sea,  with  pride  and  pomp  of  cliivaliy,'' 

8S  part  payment  of  the  deht  owed  him  hy  tliC  late  king;  and  that  this  grant  may 
De  8nf!i('ieiit  wammt  for  the  dischar^'  of  the  said  suppliant  from  the  14/.  4f .  10} A 
nforejijiid ;  and  this  for  the  love  of  (Jod  and  a  work  of  charity.'* — Feb.  14>  14:2 4. 
Tlicre  is  an  order  fwm  the  council  to  exonerate  Strikeland,  as  they  call  him, 
from  the  14/.  As.  lOi^/.-Soo  Fcedera,  vol.  x.  pp.  318,  319.  They  conld  not  aflbnl 
to  rennmenite  the  hanner-l)earer  of  St.  Oeorj^  for  what  he  calls  "  his  labour**  at 
the  day  of  A^inconrt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  harder  day's  work  of  leading 
the  storming  of  HarHeur  and  Uouen ;  but  they  gave  his  son,  sir  Walter  Strickland, 
by  way  ot  ]Kiyment,  the  othcc  of  hereditary  master  of  the  royal  harriers,  an  office 
which  his  direct  di.-scendtmt  and  representative,  Charles  Strickland  Standish,  eaq. 
M.P.  certainly  diK^s  not  posst'ss  at  present.  Those  curious  {mrticulars  arc  referred 
to  hy  sir  Harris  Nic*()1as  in  his  IlistorA'  of  Aginconrt,  a  work  written  with  vpirit 
and  fire  worthy  of  its  subject.  To  its  rich  pages  we  have  been  freqiii<iktly  in- 
debted. *  ^^^lite  Rennet's  History,  vjL  L 

^  No  part  of  history  is  better  authenticated  than  t  lis  incident ;  there  is  scaraly 
a  eontemjiorary  clironickT  who  does  not  mention  it.  Old  Caxton  ivlatoi  tlie  |aiB 
ol  the  racket. 
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a  plot  for  his  destruction  was  discovered,  founded  on  tlie 
claims  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  March  to  the  crown  of  I'ng- 
land.  This  plot  was  concocted  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge, 
the  king's  near  relative,  who  had  married  Anne  Mortimer, 
the  sister  of  March.*  This  lady  had  died,  Icanng  one  son, 
afterwards  the  famous  Richard  duke  of  York,  who,  as  his 
uncle  March  was  childless,  was  the  representative  of  his 
claims.  The  rights  of  this  boy  were  the  secret  motives  of 
the  Southampton  conspiracy.  The  grand  difficulty  was  to 
induce  March  to  assert  his  hereditary  title  against  liis  friend 
Fenry  V. 

The  earl  of  Cambridjire  intended,  after  tlie  assassination  of 
Henry  through  the  agency  of  the  king^s  trusted  chjimberlain, 
to  fly  with  March  to  t]\e  borders  of  Wales,  where  tlie  earl 
was  to  declare  his  claims,  and  be  crowned  with  tlie  *'  royal 
crown  of  Spain,"'  which  was  to  p<iss  with  the  conmion  people 
for  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  be  carried  in  the  van  of  the 
army  on  a  cushion.  This  plot  was  spoiled  by  the  romantic 
refusal  of  the  earl  to  assert  his  rights,  or  dispossess  his  friend 
and  guardian.  After  Cambridge  had  opened  his  plan  to  the 
earl  of  March,  that  prince,  avowedly  by  the  adrice  of  his  man 
Lacy,  refiised  to  swear  to  keep  the  secret,  but  requested  an 
hour's  space  to  consider  of  the  proposition ;  which  time  he 
used  in  seeking  the  king  and  inlbrming  him  of  his  danger, 
first  requesting  a  pardon  of  llcnry  for  listening  sufTiciently 
"  to  his  rebels  jind  traitors  to  understand  their  schemes.'* 
Ilenrv  summoned  a  sort  of  court-martial,  of  which  his 
brother  Clarence  was  president,  and  made  quick  work  in  the 

'  The  youngs  earl,  with  all  his  feudal  muster,  w:us  in  atti'ii(l;ui<e  on  Henry, 
prepared  to  share  the  exi>e(liti(m,  in  which  iie  won  p*«'at  fame.  Jle  is  oHeu  eon- 
louniied  with  his  uncle  Kdnmnd  Mortimer,  the  snu-in-law  of  (llendower,  who 
iras  at  that  time  supposed  to  1k^  a  ])nst»ner  in  Trim-east le,  In'laiid,  Hall  and 
Shak-speare  confound  the  two  Ednnnid  Mortimers.  The  early  death  of  the 
mother  of  J'iehiird  duke  of  York,  sister  and  heiress  of  the  earl  (A'  March,  is  j^rovetl 
bv  the  fact  that  her  hu-shund,  the  Ciirl  of  Cambridge,  had  a  second  countess  at  the 
tiuie  of  his  death. 

'  Tliis  belonged  to  Po<lro  the  Cruel :  it  was  hrongbt  to  Kngland  hv  the  he'.resso* 
of  that  king,  one  of  whom  married  John  of  (.iaunt,  the  other  the  father  ot 
Caiiibriflsre.  It  apiwar'*  (.'ambridge  had  it  at  this  time  in  l»is  ]M)>-<'!K»jion.- -^ev  hb* 
eonleKsion,  State   rriaU,  Fu'dera,  and  Hearne's  Syll'ge. 
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execution  of  Cambridge^  Scrope^  aiid  sir  ThomaB  GhniT. 
Tiiey  Mere  led  out  at  the  north  gate,  and  had  their  heads 
stricken  off  just  as  Ileury's  fleet  hoisted  sail^  and  steered, 
with  a  favourable  wiud^  out  of  the  port  of  Soutliampton, 
August  7th,  1 115.^ 

Henry  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine^  three  miles  from 
Ilarfleur,  and  after  tremendous  slaughter  on  both  sides^  took 
that  strong  foit  of  the  Seine  by  storm,  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  Not^vithstanding  this  success,  disease  and  early 
winter  bronglit  Ileniy  into  a  dangerous  predicament,  until  he 
tui'ncd  at  bay  at  Agincourt,  and  finished  the  brief  campaign 
uith  one  of  those  victories  which  shed  an  everlasting  glory  on 
the  annals  of  I'in  gland.  The  dreadful  panic  into  which  this 
victory  threw  France,  and  the  number  of  her  nobles  and 
f)riuces  slain  and  taken  prisoners,  were  the  chief  advantages 
Henry  gained  by  it.  lie  retiuned  to  England,  November 
:i7th,  1415,  and  de\iating  from  his  favourite  motto,  UNi 
SANS  PLUS,  for  a  time,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  obtaining 
Katherine  sis  a  bride,  and  despatched  his  favourite  valet^ 
Kobcrt  Watciton,-  to  open  a  private  negotiation  for  the  hand 
of  the  princess  of  Ari-agon,  if  the  beauty  of  the  lady  was  con- 
sidered bv  that  confidential  servant  as  likely  to  suit  his  taste. 

Meantime,  Katlierine  and  her  family  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation  by  the  victories  of  this  lion-like  wooer. 
The  death  of  the  eldest  brother  of  Katherine,  the  dauphin 
Ijouis,  was  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  grief  for  the  day 
of  Agincourt ;  and  his  demise  was  followed  with  such  celerity 
by  the  decease  of  her  next  brother,  the  dauphin  John,  that  all 
I'rance  took  alarm.  The  loss  of  the  princes  was  attributed 
to  their  unnatural  mother,  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  the 
crime  was  imputed  of  poisoning  them  both.    The  unfortimate 


*  The  panlon  re<iuosto<l  l>y  the  eorl  of  IVInrch  w,  in  tlie  Fcedcm,  dated  tlie 
diy.  It  IB  a  panlon,  not  only  for  1i«tenin^  to  treasmuihle  oonmuuiirationi,  but 
f  .r  such  a  list  of  ti-.nis^rn'JwionH,  that  if  March  (who  wa»  really  a  highly  moral 
yminjr  primv)  hail  sjH'ut  tlie  whole  of  his  short  life  in  sinninp:,  he  oould  scnTivU 
h.ivc  fimnil  time  to  ciiinnnt  thein  all.  'Hie  uiifnrtinmte  orphan  of  tlie  earl  of 
C'anihvidirc,  Uirhnnl  of  York,  wa<i  left  in  the  custwly  of  Waterton,  the  lurutLcr  fll 
Ileury  W  favourite  valet. — Fceileni,  vol.  viii. 

'  Guthrie,  toL  iL;  rei^i  of  Henry.  V. 
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fatlMr  of  Katherine  was  in  a  itate  of  delirium,  the  duko  o( 
Burgundj  and  the  count  ci  Armagnac  were  fiercely  contest- 
ing  fixr  the  gofremment  of  France,  while  Paris  was  convulsed 
with  the  tihjpeefidd  plague  of  anarchy,  pestilence,  and  famine. 
Qoeen  laabean,  taking  advantage  of  all  this  confusion,  escaped 
Grom  her  palaoe-restraint  at  Tours ;  and,  joining  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy^  not  only  gained  great  power,  as  regent  for  her 
diatnMsted  consort,  but  obtained  the  control  of  her  daughter 
Katherine.' 

However  the  queen  mi^t  have  neglected  Katherine  when 
an  in&nt,  she  was  no  sooner  restored  to  her  an  adult,  than 
aibe  obtained  prodigious  influence  over  her.  The  maternal  feel- 
ings <tf  laabeau  seemed  centered  on  this  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter,  to  the  unjust  exclusion  of  her  other  children.  Katherine 
bad  very  earfy  set  her  mind  on  bdng  queen  of  England,  and 
it  will  soon  be  shown  how  completely  her  mother  entered 
into  all  her  wishes.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  object,  when  it 
was  found  that  Rouen  could  no  longer  sustain  its  tedious  and 
doilorous  aege,  Isabeau  sent  ambassadors,  with  Katharine's 
pctuie,  to  ask  Henry  *' whether  so  beautiful  a  princess  re- 
qpnred  such  a  great  dowry  as  he  demanded  with  her?''  Tlie 
ambassadors  dedaied  they  foimd  Henry  at  Rouen,  *^  proud  as 
a  lion  '^  that  he  gazed  long  and  earnestly  on  the  portrait  of 
Katherine,  acknowledged  that  it  was  surpassingly  fair,  but 
refused  to  abate  a  particle  of  his  exorbitant  demands.^ 

The  close  of  the  year  1418  saw  the  fall  of  the  wretched  city 
of  Rouen,  and  increased  the  despair  of  Katherine's  country 
and  family.  Queen  Isabeau  resolved  that,  as  tlie  picture  of 
the  princess  had  not  succeeded  in  mollifying  the  proud  licart 
of  the  conqueror,  she  would  try  what  the  personal  charms 
of  her  Katherine  could  effect.  A  truce  was  obtained  with 
Henry  V.,  who  had  now  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  Meluii. 
The  poor  distracted  king  of  France,  with  the  queen  Isabeau 
and  her  beautiful  daughter  Katherine,  in  a  richly  omaincntcHl 
barge  came  to  Pontoise,  in  hopes  of  effecting  an  amiciahle 
arrangement  with  the  conqueror.     At  Pontoise  a  large  cu- 

'  Uxzvn^  ¥oL  ii.;  rclgn  of  Charles  VI. :  folio  edition.  '  Mou!*u-vlut. 
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closure  was  mjide  with  planks,  within  which  the  conferences 
w  ere  to  be  cjirried  on ;  it  wits  also  sturounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
liaving  on  one  side  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  There  were 
sevend  entrances  well  seciu'ed  bv  tlu*ee  barriers,  and  tents  and 
pavilions,  made  of  blue  and  green  velvet  worked  with  gold, 
were  pitched  for  repose  and  refreshment. 

Notwithst.iftiding  the  king  of  France  was  very  much  indis- 
posed, he  and  queen  Isabeau,  the  princess,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  council,  escorted  by  a  tliousand  combatants, 
went  to  the  place  of  conference  near  Melun,  and  entered  the 
tents  without  the  enclosure.  Then  the  king  of  England 
arrived,  attended  by  liis  brothers  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester,  and  a  thousand  men-at-arms.  He  entered  the 
tent  pitched  for  him,  and  when  they  were  about  to  commence 
the  conference,  the  queen  on  the  right  hand,  followed  by  the 
lady  Kathcrine,  entered  the  enclosure.  At  the  same  time 
the  king  of  England,  with  his  bi-others  and  council,  arrivcii 
on  this  neutral  ground  by  another  barrier,  and  with  a  most 
respectful  obeisance  met  and  saluted  queen  Isabeau ;  and  then 
kinjj:  Ileurv  not  onlv  kissed  her,  but  the  ladv  Katherine. 
They  entered  the  tent  pitched  for  the  conference,  king  Henry 
leading  queen  Isabeau.  Henry  seated  himself  opposite  to 
Katherine,  and  gazed  at  her  most  intently,  while  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  making  a  long  hamngue  in  French,  which  he 
spoke  very  well.  After  they  had  remained  some  time  in  con- 
ference, they  sepiu'ated,  taking  the  most  respectful  leave  of 
each  other. 

This  ban-ier  scene  is  evidently  meant  to  be  depicted  by  the 
celebrated  ancient  painting  once  in  the  possession  of  Horace 
Walpole.*  Henry  Vll.  had  this  picture  painted  for  his 
chapel  at  Shene,  and,  as  the  well-known  likeness  of  Henry  V, 
is  striking,  tlierc  is  rcjison  to  believe  the  same  care  was  taken 
in  portraying  the  features  of  Katherine  of  Valois.  She  wears 
an  arched  crown,  and  a  species  of  veil,  trimmed  at  each  side 
with  ermine,  and   rcaclung  to  the  shoulders.      Her  mantle, 

*  Tliis  picture  was  sold  at  the  late  Nile  at  StrawU»rn'-llill,  where  it  wa%  in 
1812,  MubinitUtl  to  pnblic  inapcction.     It  id  paiiitod  on  lH>ard. 
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of  the  r^al  fbrm,  is  worn  over  a  dose  gown,  tiglit  to  the 
fhront;  a  strap  of  ermine  passes  down  the  front,  and  is  studded 
with  jewels. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  all  the  royal  personages,  with  the 
eiception  of  the  lady  Katlierine,  met  for  another  conference 
at  the  barrier-ground  of  Pontoise.  As  the  view  of  Katherine's 
beaaty  had  not  induced  Henry  to  lower  his  demands,  queen 
laabeau  resolved  that  the  English  conqueror  should  see  her  no 
more.^  Heniy  was  exceedingly  discontented  at  this  arrange- 
ment ;  '*  for,''  says  Monstrelet,  ''  the  princess  was  very  hand- 
some,  and  had  most  engaging  manners,  and  it  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  that  king  Henry  was  desperately  m  love  with  her." 
Tet  the  second  conference  ended  without  the  least  abatement 
m  his  exorbitant  requisitions. 

After  the  English  hero  had  waited  unavailingly  a  few  days, 
in  bopes  of  being  courted  by  the  family  of  his  beloved,  he 
impatiently  demanded  a  third  interview,  meaning  to  modify 
his  demands ;  wben,  lo  I  to  his  infinite  displeasure,  when  ho 
arrived  at  Pontoise  he  found  the  tents  struck,  the  barriers 
pulled  down,  and  the  pales  that  marked  out  the  neutral  ground 
taken  away, — every  thing  showing  that  the  marriage-treaty 
was  sapposed  to  be  ended.  Henry  Y.  was  infuriated  at  the 
mght,  and  in  his  transports  betrayed  how  mucb  he  had  be- 
come enamoured  of  Katharine.'  He  turned  angrily  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  the  only  person  belonging  to  the 
royal  family  of  France  attending  the  conference,  and  said 
abruptly, — '' '  Fair  cousin,  we  wish  you  to  know  that  we  mil 
have  the  daughter  of  your  king,  or  we  will  drive  him  and 
you  out  of  his  kingdom/  The  duke  replied,  '  Sire,  you  arc 
pleased  to  say  so;  but,  before  you  have  succeeded  in  driving 
my  lord  and  me  out  of  this  kingdom,  I  make  no  doubt  that 
you  will  be  heartily  tired.'  Many  high  words  passed,  too 
tedious  to  report,  and,  taking  leave  of  each  other,  they  sepa- 
rated, and  each  went  his  wav.'^' 

Before  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  family  of  Katlierine  were 

*  Gnillaainc  do  Gmcl.  *  Monstrelet. 

•  Mon.Htre1et.  Tlie  duke  of  Burgondy  went  to  his  death  on  the  bridge  of 
M onten'au-««ur-Yonne,  where  the  partisans  of  young  Charles  the  dauphin  revpnger.! 
oo  that  prince  his  trcacheroT»  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
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forced  by  dire  distress  to  sue  for  the  renewal  of  the  marriage- 
trcjity.  IleiiiVs  career  of  conquest  proceeded  with  ternfic 
rapidity ;  he  made  liiinsclf  master  of  most  of  the  towns  be- 
tween Normandy  and  the  French  capital,  while  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  friend,  the  earl  of  March,  had 
already  tliundcrcd  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Ilenry  was  requested 
to  name  his  own  terms  of  pacification.  lie  haughtily  replied, 
•*  That  he  had  been  deceived  luid  baffled  so  many  times,  that 
he  would  treat  witli  no  one  but  the  princess  Katlierine  herself 
whose  innocency,  he  was  sure,  would  not  try  to  deceive  him/'* 
Notice  of  this  speech  being  immediately  conveyed  to  queen 
Isabeau,  she  made  the  bishop  of  Arras  return  instantly  to  tell 
king  Henry,  "  That  if  he  would  come  to  Troyes,  Katherine 
should  csj)ouse  him  there;  and  that,  as  her  inheritance,  he 
slioidd  ]\H\e  the  crown  of  France  after  the  death  of  king 
Charles.'^  And  to  gain  the  more  credit,  the  bishop  of  Arras 
secretly  delivered  to  the  king  a  love-letter,  written  by  the  fiadr 
hand  of  Katlierine  lierself,  so  full  of  sweetness,  that  Heniy  V. 
considered  his  happiness  as  certain.* 

Tlie  English  monarch  was  now  to  receive  with  the  hand 
of  Katlierine,  not  only  tlie  provinces  he  demanded,  but  the 
reversion  of  the  whole  sovereignty  of  France,  with  immediate 
j)()ssession  under  the  name  of  regent.  By  this  treaty  the 
cider  sistci-s  and  the  onlv  brother  of  Katlierine  were  to  be 
disinherited.  As  soon  as  these  terms  were  agreed  upon, 
Ilenry,  acc()mj)anicd  by  his  brothers  Clarence  and  Gloucester, 
with  sixteen  liandred  combatants,  mostly  archers,  advanced  to 
Troves,  wliere  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  Mav,  1420.  The 
new  duke  of  Burgundy,  clothed  in  the  deepest  mourning  for 
his  murdered  sire,  met  Henry  at  a  little  distance  from  Troyea, 
and  conducted  him  in  great  pomp  to  the  liotel  de  Ville,  where 
lodgings  were  prepared  for  him.  When  Ilenry  was  presented 
the  next  day  to  Katlierine,  who  was  with  her  mother  en- 
throned in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,^  he  was  attired  in  a 
magnificent  suit  of  burnished  armour ;  but,  instead  of  a  plume, 

^  Sir  Winston  Cburcliiirt  Divi  Brit  >  Ibid. 

'  Moiistrelot.     Koten  of  London  ChTonicle^  edited  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  p.  leif 
lay  it  was  i>K  Pctei''^  cb  irdu 
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he  won  in  lui  hdmet  a  foz^s  tail,  (nmamented  with  precioua 
rtones.*  It  mnst  be  owned,  that  the  warrior  king  of  England 
■ow  and  then  indulged  in  a  few  whims  regarding  dress. 
Heniy  conducted  the  princess  and  her  mother  up  to  the  high 
altar,  and  there  the  articles  of  peace  were  read.  Queen 
Isabean  and  Katherine  apologized  for  the  non-attendance 
of  long  CSharles  VI.  on  account  of  his  infirm  health,  sajring, 
^  that  the  king  was  ill  disposed.''  The  unfortunate  fether  of 
Katherine  could  not  go  through  the  scene,  which  apparently 
annihilatfid  the  hopes  of  his  young  heir;  but  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  oflunated  as  the  deputy  of  his  royal  kinsman,  and 
the  important  treaty  was  signed.' 

The  betrothment  €i  Henry  and  Katherine  instantly  fol- 
lowed; and  when  the  English  monarch  received  her  pro- 
miae^  he  placed  on  her  finger  a  ring  of  inestimable  values, — 
mappOBoi  to  be  the  same  worn  by  our  English  queen-consorts 
at  their  conmation.'  After  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
Henry  presented  to  his  betrothed  bride  his  fiivourite  knight, 
air  Louis  de  Robsart,^  to  whom  he  committed  the  defence  of 
her  person,  and  the  office  of  guarding  her  while  in  France,-^ 
the  real  meaning  of  which  ceremony  was,  that  Henry  Y .  took 
the  princess  into  his  own  custody  after  betrothment,  and 
would  have  retained  her  by  force,  if  her  family  had  changed 
their  minds  regarding  his  marriage.  Katherine  was  now  his 
property;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  sir  Louis  de  Robsart  to 
guard  the  safe  keeping  of  that  property.  Henry  himself 
announced  the  peace  and  betrothment  in  a  letter'^  addressed 
to  his  council  of  regency,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  being  just 
appointed  regent  of  England : — 

**  Bight  tmsty  and  well-beloved  Brother.     Right  worshipfiil  Fathers  in  God, 
trusty  and  well-beloved.     Forasmuch,  that  we  wot  well  tliat  your  desires 


*  Godwin's  Life  of  Henry. 
'  Monstrelet.     Notes  of  London  Chronicle,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  p.  161« 

'  Speed's  Cb^^mides.  *  Monstrelet. 

•  The  English  of  Hot  jy  V.'s  letters,  both  in  phnweology  and  orthography,  is 
better  than  that  of  his  successors  for  more  than  a  century.  Sir  John  Fenn,  in  hi^ 
t^wtoii  Papers,  observes  that  the  highly  educated  persons  of  this  era  write  letters 
wm  well  spelled  as  in  the  era  of  Charles  1.,  and  adduces  the  autograph  letters  cA 
Kdmond  Clere.  Henry  V.  spells  all  his  oxudl  words,  of  the  prepfadtioo  oud 
«syunctiT«  kind,  perfeeUy. 
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frf>iv  to  hear  joy  fill  ti(lin<;s  of  oar  good  speed,  we  siguify  to  jon,  (vo 
t^'i|>l)ed  be  our  Lord,  that  of  our  bihoiir  hath  bent  us  good  conchiAioiiyy— 
**  I  pen  Mondiiy,  tlie  20th  duy  of  thif  ^lay,  we  arrived  at  tliis  town  of  Tnn'Oi| 
Ai.<l  on  the  morrow  haddvn  a  convention  betwixt  our  nioder  the  queen  of  Frunoi^ 
and  oar  brother  the  due  of  Burgoigne,  (as  commissaires  of  tlic  king  of  France,) 
our  fiidiT  for  liis  partie^  and  us  in  our  own  jierson  for  our  partie,  [side].  And 
t}ic  uccord  of  })eac«  per]H;tual  was  tlicre  Hwom  by  both  the  said  comuiiflsioiicrs  in 
the  nunie  of  our  aforesaid  fuder,  and  seinblubly  by  us  in  our  own  name.  And  the 
li.ttiTs  t)iereupon  forthwith  on><i*idcd  under  the  great  seal  of  our  said  fiiider  to  mt^ 
ward,  and  under  ours  to  him-ward,  the  co})y  of  wldeh  letter  we  send  you  endoned 
in  this.  ALjo,  at  the  said  (H>nvfiition  was  marriage  betrothed  bctwizt  as  aud  our 
fri(f,  daughter  of  our  aforesaid  iiider,  the  king  of  France." 

The  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  king  declares  is  enclosed  in 
his  letter,  is  addressed  to  his  viscounts*  of  London.  Some 
extracts  are  of  a  curious  nature : — 

"It  is,"  wiys  Henry,  "  accorded  betwjH«n  our  fader  of  France  and  oil,  that  for- 
&<inii(>h  as  by  the  bond  of  inatrimimy  nindo  for  the  good  of  peace  between  ns  and 
our  di'ar  and  most  lielovtKl  Katlu^rine,  th<>  dau<;hter  or  our  said  fader  and  of  oar 
most  dear  uioiIlt  IsuIx'I  liis  wife,  the  said  C-hiirles  and  Isabel  be  made  our  6ider 
and  moder  -,  tlieroforL*  them,  as  our  fiuler  and  moder,  we  shall  have  and  ivcwhip^ 
a*;  it  fitteth  sucli  and  po  worthy  a  prince  and  prin<"ess  to  be  worslupped,  before 
nil  other  tem)X)ni1  jMTsons  of  this  world.  Also,  ttiat  the  said  Katherine  Khali 
take  and  liave  dower  in  our  realm  of  Kngland,  as  queens  of  Kngland  hithont'ard 
Were  wont  to  take  and  have'  That  is  to  say,  to  the  sura  of  forty  thoofHUid 
tcutes  [i-rowns '  by  tlie  ytrur,  of  the  which,  twain  algates  "always]  shall  be  worth 
a  noble,  Knglish  money.  Also,  if  it  h:i])pi>n  that  the  said  Katherine  shall  ovcrlivie 
as,  slie  shall  take  in  the  reiilm  of  Trance,  immc<liatcly  frmu  our  death,  twenty 
thousand  francs  voarlv.  Also,  that  ailer  the  deatli  of  our  said  fader,  and  fmm 
thenceforward,  the  crown  and  nalni  of  Franiv,  with  all  their  rights  and  appar- 
tenanccs,  shall  remain,  and  abide,  and  l)e  of  um  and  of  our  heirs  for  evermore." 

*'  On  Trinity-Sunday,  June  3/'  says  Monstrelet,  ''  the  kiug 
of  Enj^land  uedded  the  hidv  Katherine  at  Troves,  in  the 
l)arish  churcli  near  which  he  lodged.  Grcjit  pomp  and  male- 
ficence were  dij>playc(l  by  him  aud  his  princes,  as  if  he  had 
been  kinj;:  of  the  whole  world.'^  John  Rous,  an  artist  who 
possessed  no  small  claims  to  original  talent,  was  in  attendance 
on  his  nuister  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  this  time.  In  his 
pictoriid  history  of  that  hero,'  he  has  drawn  the  scene  of  the 
royal  wedlock  at  ls6tre  Dame,  in  Troyes.  King  Henry  ia 
leceiving  the   hand  and  vow  of  Katherine  the   Fair,   who^ 

'  Lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

*  There  would  have  been  no  Knglish  dower  for  Katherine  the  Fair,  if  tlih 
unfortunate  widow  of  Henry  [V.  had  not  been  roblied  of  hers  under  the  frivolooi 
pnilence  oi scrccr}.--  See  preoeiling  biography. 

*  lii^au'liaiup  MS.,  l>rit.  Muaenm. 
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crowued  with  the  arched  diadem  of  empire^  raises  the  other 
hand  in  sign  of  asseveration  as  she  repeats  the  obligation  )f 
marriage  after  the  archbishop  of  Sens.     The  dress  of  Kathe- 
riue  varies  in  no  particulars  from  the  coronation  costume ;  the 
royal  mantle^  with  its  cord  and  tassels^  presents  no  diflerenoe 
from  the  mantle  of  her  predecessors,   Matilda  Athcling  or 
Joanna  of  Navarre.     Whatsoever  may  be  thought  of  the 
features  of  Katherine  the  Fair,  it  is  certain  that  John  Rous 
took  good  likenesses,  since  her  portrait  presents  the  style  of 
countenance  of  the  royal  family  of  France.     The  facial  line 
of  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis  was  remarkable :  the  features 
somewhat  slanted,  and  tlie  ear  followed  the  same  line;  the 
nose    was  long,    and  fell   a  Uttle   over   the   mouth.      This 
peculiarity   is  familiar   to   every  oue,  from   Titian's   portrait 
of  Francis  I.,  whose  fe^itures  are  strongly  marked  with  tLis 
slanting  physiognomy.      Those   who  know   the   portraits   of 
St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.)  will  see  the  same  family  face,  but  with 
a  better  expression;  those  who  have  Jooked  upon  the  fine 
statue  of  Katherine's  grandfather,  Charles  the  Wise,  to  the  left 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hbrary  he  founded,  the  BibHothequo 
du  Roi,  (now  in  Rue- Richelieu,  Paris,)  will  see  the  simie  fea- 
tures, which  may  be  traced  even  in  the  handsome  faces  of  Louia 
XIII.,  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  in  every  one  of  which  the  nose 
slightly  inclines  over  the  upper  lip.     This  pliysioguoniy  dege- 
nerates into  ugliness  in  the  face  of  Louis  XI.,  and  is  apparent, 
mixed   witli    an    insane    chtu-acter,    in   tliat    of    Katiierine's 
father,  Charles  VI.    When  joined  witli  great  biillianey  of  com- 
plexion,and  softened  in  female  faees,itdi(l  not  prechide  tlie  prni- 
ccsiies  Isabella  of  A'alois  and  her  sister  Katherine  the  Fair  fi*oni 
renown  for  beauty :  in  our   portraits  of  both,  the    length  of 
t]\c  nose  shuiting  downwards  over  the  mouth  may  be  obser- 
ved.    If  the   family  outhne  of  the  race  of  Valois  does  not 
sustain  the  character  for  beauty  whicli  the  contemporaries  of 
these  queens  of  Engljuid  cluse  to  insist  on  for  tlieni,  never- 
^hele^s  tliey  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  portraits  by  cuinci- 
flcucc  with  family  resemblance,      in  the  marriage  group  from 
the  peucQ  of  Rous,  the  royal  hnde  of  J^^ngland  is  accompanied 
by  liiU'  mother  and  sisters.      King  Henry  resembles,  m  peisun 
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and  costume^  his  portrait  on  the  frieze  round  the  diantiy 
over  his  tomb  in  VVestTninster-abbev :   his  brothers  and  the 

m 

earl  of  Warwick  are  in  attendance  near  him. 

The  arclibishop  of  Sens  went  in  state  to  bless  the  bed  of 
tlie  qiieeu^  and  during  the  night  a  grand  procession  came  to 
the  bedside  of  the  royal  pair,  bringing  them  wine  and  soup, 
because  Henry  chose  in  all  things  to  comply  with  the  ancient 
customs  of  France;  and  it  appears  this  strange  ceremonial 
was  one  of  the  m^es  of  the  royal  family.  Tlie  next  day, 
after  a  splendid  feast,  where  the  knights  of  the  English  court 
proposed  a  succession  of  toiunaments,  he  let  thentf  know 
"that  playing  at  fightiug  was  not  to  be  the  amusement  of 
his  wedding,  but  the  actual  siege  of  Sens,  where  they  mi^ht 
tilt  and  tom*ney  as  much  as  they  chose.''* 

The  letters  written  on  occasion  of  these  nuptials  by  Heniy 
and  his  courtiers,  arc  the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  English 
prose.  The  following  epistle  by  John  UfiFord  affords  to  tho 
reader  as  brief  and  comprehensive  a  view  of  affairs  at  tliat 
period  as  can  possibly  be  p:'c;:cnted :" — 

"  Worshipful  Maisteu, 

**  I  nxtuinnieiid  me  to  you.  And  as  touching  tidin^vn,  the  king  oar  Mveroigii 
lord  wnfl  wetldod,  with  jrrwit  H<»lcinnity,  in  the  cutliedrol  church  of  Troy  about 
raid-day  on  Trinity-SiuKlay.  And  on  the  Tuesday  tving  [following],  he  remoTcd 
towarib  the  town  of  in^ns,  sixteini  leagiieM  thence,  leading  with  him  thither  our 
queen  and  the  French  estate.  And  on  Wedneiuhiy  next  ensuing  was  siege  laid 
to  that  to\Mi— a  p*eat  town,  and  a  notable;  it  lieth  toward  Bourgoigiic  wanl» 
and  is  hoUlon  strong  with  great  number  of  Arinagnacs.^  The  which  town  ia 
worthily  lx>si(>p:eil ;  for  there  lie  at  that  dii'ge  two  kings,  two  queens,  [Isabeaiiy 
queen  of  Fr.uuv,  and  the  newly  married  queen  of  Knglanil,]  four  duekt,*  with  my 
lofird  of  liedfwnl,  when  he  cvmieth  hither.  The  which  [the  duke  of  Ikjdfbrd]  on 
.the  12th  day  of  June  t>hall  lod^^e  lK.>side  I'arifi,  hitherward  coming.  "And  at 
this  sie^e  h1<o  are  lien  many  worthy  ladies  m\A  jantilicotnen,  both  Frendi  and 
English,  of  tlie  which  many  of  them  began  feats  of  arms  long  tune  agonc^  but  of 
lying  at  siegw  now  they  In-jrin  first. 

"  I  pray  that  ye  will  recunmjeiid  me  to  my  worshipftd  lord  the  chancellor,  and 
to  liiy  lonl  the  trcJisurer.  And,  furthermore,  will  ye  wit  [know]  that  Paris,  with 
other,  is  sworn  to  ol>ey  the  king  our  HovtTri»ign  lord,  as  heriter  and  governor  *rf 
Fiiw.ice, — and  so  they  ilo.  And  on  ir<7.n<ffc/- Monday  final  })eaoe  was  proclaimed 
in  Paris,  and  on  Tuesday  wan  a  solenm  mawt  of  Our  Lady,  and  asolenm  procesaiOB 
of  all  the  grt>at  and  worthy  nien  of  Paris,  thanking  God  for  this  accord. 

*  Monstrelet.  '  Rymer's  Ftptlera,  voL  ii. 

*  The  party  of  the  dauphin,  the  disinherited  brother  of  Katherine,  were  oalkJ 
Armai^nacs,  from  the  count  iif  Annairiuir,  kinsman  and  prime-minister  to  Charkr 
Vi^  the  upholder  of  the  n.rht.s  of  liis  son. 

*  Dukes .  but  the  word  is  thus  siielL 
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*  lad  wtm  IhgBihiniii  go  into  Fu4t  oA  ••  tlMj  wiH,  wRhoiil  aii/  m^ 
dart  or  Mqr  lettiiig^  [8^^^  leavo].  And  Firis  and  aQ  other  tovnu,  turned  Dran 
flie  Ann^giiM  party,  make  great  jiaj  and  mirth  eveiy  holiday.  In  dandng  and 
wwdBng.  I  pnqf  God  umd  grace  to  hotii  reafans  of  mocb  n&tfa  and  gliAw, 
«kI  gifo  jDo  In  health  nnibfa  joy  and  praeperity,  long  to  endure. 

**!  pnj  that  ye  wiD  Yoooliialb  to  let  this  letter  commend  me  to  Abd  HowH 
and  Bagfkgfy  and  to  lir  John  Brookbolei»  and  to  greet  well  Rkhard  Prior,  (wfaain 
tiie  flnr  toim  of  Venoo  on  Seine  groeteth  wellidM^)  and  Will  AlbUnr,  and  Lark 
and  aD  the  mm*it,  and  king  Barbour  and  lua  vdft.  Written  at  the  dege  of 
8eiN»  the  0kh  dwf  of  Jme,  in  haate.  Sens  is  ftniher  than  Phrii  tfairty-llMir 
kigiiei^  and  Tnjm  ia  ffarther  than  ¥ariM  tbirfy-eiz  leagnea. 

"  Wni  ye  Mj  to  my  brother,  mauter  Fkn,  that  1  tend  him  a  letter  by  the 
Wnger  hereof?  "  Tour  own  Servant, 

-  JOHAir  OfOST." 

Thus  was  Uie  honeymooii  of  Katherine  the  F^  pasted 
at  megBB  and  leagaers:  her  bridal  music  was  the  groans  of 
Franoe.     Horror,  unutterable  horror,  was  the  attendant  oa 
these  nuptials;  fiw  the  cruel  massacre  of  Montereau^  took 
plaoe  within  a  fortnight  of  the  queen's  espousals.     Yet  Ka- 
therine was  no  unwilling  bride;  for,  as  her  brother-in«laW| 
IhiUp  the  Good  of  Bui^undy,  expressly  declared,  **  She  had 
pMWionately  longed  to  be  espoused  to  king  Henrjr ;  and,  firom 
the  moment  she  saw  him,  had  constantly  solicited  her  mother, 
^n&,  whom  she  could  do  any  thing,  till  her  marriage  took 
flaoe.'''     But  not  a  word,  not  a  sign  of  objection  to  the 
cmdties  and  slaughter  that  followed  her  marriage  is  recorded ; 
iior  did  the  royal  beauty  ever  intercede  for  her  wretched 
<50imtry  with  her  newly  wedded  lord.      Sens  received  Henry 
■ttd  Katherine  within  its  walls  soon  after  tlie  siege  had  com 
^'^GQced  in  form.     The  king  and  queen  of  England  entered  in 
P^t  state,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  had 
•  fevr  days  before  joined  their  hancL  at  Troyes.     Tliis  prelate 
^  been   expelled  from   his   diocese   by  the    party  of  the 
^'^agnacs,  but  he  was  reinstated  by  Henry  V.,  who,  turning 
^  Him  with  a  smile  as  thev  entered  the  cathedral,  said.-r- 
-^ow,  monseigneur  Archeve^que,  we  are  quits,  for  you  gave 

^^  my  wife  the  other  day,  and  I  restore  yours  to  you  tliis 
day  .''3 

This  Kad  page  of  history  is  dotAilod  by  Monstrelot.     Henry  V.,  nnsporntod 

"y  the  desperate  defence  of  tliis  town  for  its  native  sovereign,  but<.inTeci  the 

f^^^iiaon  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  death  of  John  duke  cf  Burgundy,  w.th 

y^  death  the  gnrrison  had  not  the  slightest  concern,  nor  was  Henry  in  tbt 

**«t  called  upon  to  avenge  it. 

*  Martin'i  Chronic^ie.  •  M<)n8*»*«'ht. 
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M'hile  the  desperate  siege  of  Moutereau  proceeded,  tlie 
queen  of  England,  and  her  father  and  mother^  with  their 
courts  and  househokls,  resided  at  Bray-sur-Seine.  Here 
Ilenr}'  paid  frequent  \isits  to  Iiis  bride.  After  the  tragedy  of 
Montci^eau,  the  united  courts  removed  to  Corbeil,  where  queen 
Katherine  was  joined  by  her  sister-in-kw,  Margaret  duchess 
of  Clarence^  and  by  many  noble  ladies  who  had  come  from 
England  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  bride  of  king  Heniy.  She 
was  with  her  mother  and  king  Charles  at  the  camp  before 
Melun.  "But  inded/*  says  Moiistrelet,  "it  wai  a  sony 
sight  to  see  the  ki  ig  of  France  bereft  of  all  his  usual  state 
and  pomp.  They  resided^  with  many  ladies  and  damsels^ 
about  a  month  in  a  house  king  Henry  had  built  for  them 
near  his  tents^  and  at  a  distance  from  the  town^  that  the  roar 
of  the  cannon  might  not  startle  king  Charles.  Eveiy  day  at 
sunrise/'  contmues  the  Burgundian,  "and  at  nightfall,  teu 
clai'ions,  and  divers  other  instruments,  were  ordered  by  king 
Henry  to  play  for  an  hour  most  melodiously  before  the  door 
of  the  king  of  France.'^  The  malady  of  the  unhappy  &ther 
of  Katherine  was  soothed  by  music.  Tliis  was  evidently  the 
military  band  of  Henry  V.,  the  fu-st  which  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  chronicles.  Henry  was  himself  a  performer  on  the 
harp  from  an  early  age  He  likewise  was  a  composer,  delight- 
ing in  church  harmony,  wliich  he  used  to  practise  on  the 
organ.^  That  he  found  similar  tastes  in  his  royal  bride  is 
evident  from  an  item  in  the  Issue  rolls,'  whereby  it  appears 
he  sent  to  England  to  obtain  new  harps  for  Katherine  and 
himself,  iu  the  October  succeeding  liis  wedlock:  "By  the 
hands  of  William  Menston  was  paid  8/.  13*.  4rf.  for  two  new 
harps,  purchased  for  king  Henry  and  queen  Katherine/'  If 
tlie  reader  is  anxious  to  know  who  was  the  best  harp-maker 
in  London  at  this  ])eriod,  complete  satisfaction  can  be  given ; 
for  a  pi*evious  document  mentions  another  harp  sent  to  Heniy 
when  in  France,  "purchased  of  John  Bore,  harp-maker, 
London ;  together  with  sevcitd  dozen  harp-chords^  and  a 
1  arp-case." 

'  Kliiilmni'n  HironicK  p.  12.     Liktm'ise  a  French  clironidcry  qnoted  by 
JokneH  ill  hu  Dutc»  to  Aloiuitrclot ;  aiul  Dr.  Henry,  voL  i.  p  2227. 

*  Ftt«:eri  sea,  3G7. 
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At  the  surrender  of  Melun,  the  vile  mother  of  queer 
Katherine  was  proclaimed  regent  of  Fmuee  throug]i  the 
influence  of  her  son-in-law^  who  considered  queen  Isabeau 
entirely  devoted  to  'her  daughter's  iuteresf .  This  was  a  pre- 
paratoiy  step  to  a  visit  which  Henry  intended  to  make  to  his 
own  country^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  EngUsh  his  beau- 
tiful bride^  and  performing  the  ceremonial  of  her  coronation. 
The  royal  personages  of  France  and  England  now  approached 
Paris^  in  order  that  the  king  and  queen  of  England  might 
make  their  triumphal  entry  into  that  city ;  but  llenry^  not 
knowing  how  the  Parisians  might  receive  them,  chose  to  pre- 
cede his  wife,  and  take  possession  of  the  city  before  he 
ventured  to  trust  her  within  its  walls.  "  tluccu  Katherine 
and  her  mother  made  their  grand  entry  into  Paris  next  day. 
Great  magnificence  w^as  displayed  at  the  arrival  of  the  queen 
of  England^  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  relate  all 
the  rich  presents  that  were  ofiered  to  her  by  the  citizens  of 
Paris.  The  streets  and  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry  the 
whole  of  that  day,  and  wine  was  constantly  running  from 
brass  cocks  and  in  conduits  tlirough  tlie  squares,  so  that  all 
persons  might  have  it  in  abundance ;  and  more  rejoicings  than 
tongue  can  tell  were  made  in  Paris  for  the  peace  and  for  tht 
marriage  of  Katherine  the  Fair.''' 

The  miserably  exhausted  state  of  France  prevented  Kathe- 
rine from  receiving  any  solid  sum  as  lier  fortune  ;  but  she 
had  an  income  of  fortv  thousand  crowns,  the  usual  revenue  of 
the  queens  of  France,  settled  on  her  at  her  marriage  by  her 
father,  a  few  scanty  instalments  of  which  proved,  in  reality, 
the  only  propert)  she  ever  derived  from  her  own  country. 
This  circumstance  gives  an  exemplification,  by  no  means  un- 
common in  life,  of  the  maimer  in  which  exorbitancy  in  pecu- 
niarv  demands  often  defeats  its  own  ends.  I  hid  Ilenrv  V. 
required  a  more  reasonable  dow^ry  with  his  bride,  Katherine 
might  have  been  reckoned  as  the  richest  of  our  queens, 
instead  of  being,  with  all  her  high-sounding  expectations,  in 
reality  the  poorest  among  them  all.  The  royal  pair  spent 
their  Cluistmas  at  Pi^ris,  but  at  the  end  of  the  festival  Henry 

*  Monstrelet. 
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thought  it  best  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  prayer  of  hia 
fjiithful  commons,  who  luid  lately  begged  "that  he,  with  hi« 
gracious  queen,  would  please  to  return  to  England,  to  comfort^ 
support,  and  refresh  them  by  their  presence/"  Accordingly^ 
Henry  set  out  with  his  queen  on  a  winter  journey  through 
France,  escorted  bv  the  duke  of  Bedford  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  men.  Queen  Katheriue  arrived  at  Amiens  on  St. 
Vinceut's-day,  and  was  lodged  in  the  hotel  of  maitre  Bobert 
le  Jeuiie,  bjiihflf  of  Amiens,  and  many  costly  presents  were 
made  to  her  by  that  magistrate.* 

The  royal  pair  embarked  at  Calais,  and  landed  at  Dover 
February  1st,  "where,"  obseri^es  Monstrelet,  "  Katherine  was 
I'eceived  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  of  God."  The  mag- 
nificent coronation  of  the  queen  took  place  as  early  after 
her  hmding  as  the  2 1th  of  Febniary.  She  was  led  on  foot 
from  Westminster-palace  to  the  abbey  between  two  bishops^ 
and  was  crowned  by  the  hands  of  archbishop  Chicheley  on  the 
2lth  of  February,  1421.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  that 
Kathcnne  sat  on  the  KingVbench,  at  Westminster-hall,  by 
llcury^s  side  at  the  coronation-feast. 

"It  is  worth  tlie  noting,"  says  old  Raphael  Holinshed, 
"  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  goodly  order  and  reverend  dutifiil- 
noss  exhibited,  on  all  sides,  towards  the  new  queen.  After 
the  coronation  w  as  ended,  queen  Katherine  was  conveyed  into 
the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  and  there  sat  at  dinner.  Upon 
her  right  hand  sat,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury'  and  cardinal  Beaufort.  Upon  the  left  hand  of  the 
queen  siit  James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,'  under  liis  canopy,  wlio 
was  served  with  messes  in  covered  silver  dishes,  but  ailer  the 
»foresiiid  bishops.  By  the  king  of  Scots  sat  the  duchess  of 
York^  and  the  countess  of  Huntingdon.  The  countess  of 
Kent  sat  under  the  table,  at  the  queen's  feet,  holding  a 

*  Piirliamentory  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.  •  Monstrelet. 

'  Tlic  royal  minstrel,  James  Stunrt,  who  liad  been  captive  in  England  rinoe 
Lis  boylftxxl :  he  wim  given  a  careful  edunition  at  Win(lsf)r  by  Henry  IV.,  and 
wrote  many  Iteautiful  poems,  taking  for  h\»  iiKxlels  Clianoer  and  Gower,  whum  he 
r.ills  his  "  maijJtres  dear."  IVora  the  top  oi*  the  Maiden's  tower  in  Windwr* 
ciiHtlo  he  fell  in  love  with  Joanna  l^ufort,  lialf-niece  to  Henry  V^  wham  he 
pnw  walking:  in  the  garden  below.  Qnivn  Katherine's  friendship  gave  a  turn  to 
Lit  advi  rse  fortunes.  *  Widow  to  Kdward  duke  of  York. 
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napkin.  The  earl  of  March,  holding  the  queen's  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  kneeled  on  the  steps  of  the  dais  at  her  right  side ;  the 
earl-marshal,  holding  her  other  sceptre,  knelt  at  her  left.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  that  day  overseer  of  the  feast,  and 
stood  before  queen  Katherine  bare-headed.  Sir  Ricliard 
Neville  was  her  cup-bearer ;  sir  James  Stuart,  sewer ;  the 
lord  Clifford,  pantlcr,  in  the  earl  of  Warwick's  stead ;  the 
lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  was  her  naperer;  and  the  lord  Audley 
her  almoner,  instead  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge.'^ — "  And  ye 
shall  understand,''  says  alderman  Fabyan,  "  that  this  feasc 
was  all  of  fish,  for,  being  February  24th,  Lent  was  entered 
upon,  and  nothing  of  meat  was  there,  saving  brawn  served 
with  mustard."  Among  the  fish-dishes  of  the  fii-st  course, 
Fabyan  mentions  especially  dead  eels,  stewed. 

The  table-ornaments,  called  subtleties,  were  contrived  to 
express  by  their  mottoes  a  political  meaning.  In  the  first 
course  was  an  image  of  St.  Katherine,  the  queen'.^  patron 
saint,  disputing  with  the  doctors,  holding  a  label  in  her  right 
hand,  on  w^hich  was  written  madame  la  reine ;  and  a  pelican 
held  an  answer  in  her  biU,  to  this  effect, — 

C*e8t  la  signe  et  du  roy  Tbis  sign  to  the  king 

Parer  tcuex  joy,  Great  joy  will  bring, 

Et  tout  8a  gt'nt  And  all  his  people 

Elle  mette  sa  content.  She  [niadarac  the  queen"]  will  content. 

The  second  course  of  this  fish-banquet  was  jelly,  coloiued  with 
columbine  flowers ;  white  pottage,  or  cream  of  ahuonds ;  bream 
of  the  sea ;  conger ;  soles ;  cheven,  or  chub ;  barbel,  ^\ith 
roach ;  smelt,  fried ;  crayfish,  or  lobster ;  leehe,'  damasked 
with  the  king's  motto  or  word,  flourislied, — une  sans  plus; 
lamprey,  fresh  baked ;  fiampaynCy  flourished  with  a  scutcheon- 
royal,  and  therein  three  crowns  of  gold  planted  with  fleurs-de- 
lis  and  flowers  of  ciiuiomilc,  all  wrought  of  confections  (con 
fectionar)'),  and  a  subtlety  named  a  pantcr  (panther),  with 
an  image  of  St.  Katherine,  having  a  wheel  in  her  hand  witK 
tliL«  motto, — 

La  re^Tie  ma  fille,  Tlie  qucon  my  (lan;.'liter. 

In  c-ette  ile.  In  thi!>  islaiKl, 

I'erbon  reason  Witli  jxcxkI  reiwon 

Aie  renown.  Ilsus  renown. 

*  Kutuncd  jelly.     The  iiord  *  leche*  is  still  used  in  S»ifr»lk  for  a  «»trum«r. 
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The  third  course  Avas  hkewise  of  fish.  A  leche^  called  '  the 
wliite  leche/  flourished  with  hawthorn  leaves  and  red  haw8; 
dates^  in  compost ;  mottled  cream ;  carp,  turbot,  tench ;  percli, 
with  gudgeon ;  fresh  sturgeon,  with  whelks ;  porpoise,  roasted^ 
(which  F.abyan,  because  the  dish  was  not  barbarous  enough  in 
itself,  calls  'porporous').  Then  there  was  crevisse  fPeau  (crab- 
fish),  prawns,  eels  roasted  with  lamprey,  and  a  march-pane 
garnished  with  divers  figures  of  angels,  among  which  was  set 
an  image  of  St.  Barnabas  holding  this  poesie,  giving  hopes  of 
peace  as  well  as  that  the  royal  wedlock  would  be  happy:— 

11  est  corit.  It  is  written. 

Pur  voir  ot  eil.  It  may  be  seen  ami  i% 

Per  niiiringc  pure  In  marriage  pure 

C'est  guerre  ne  dure.  No  strifes  endure. 

And  lastly,  there  was  a  subtlety  named  '  a  iiffre,'  looking  in 
a  miiTor,  and  a  man  on  horseback  clean  armed,  holding  • 
tiger's  whelp  in  his  hands,  with  this  motto, — Perforce  satu 
raison  je  prise  cette  bestc :  '  By  force  of  arms,  and  not  by  that 
of  reason,  have  I  captured  this  beast.*  The  small  tiger  and 
the  motto  meant  an  uncivil  allusion  to  Katherine's  young 
brother,  the  dauphin;  the  figure  made  show  of  throwing 
mirrors  at  the  great  tiger,  which  held  in  liis  paw  this  reasom^ 
(label  with  motto), — 

Oilc  flic  niirrour  The  sight  of  this  mirror 

Mil  festu  (Ustour.  Tamiw  wild  bt^nsts  of  terror. 

The  only  instance  of  active  benevolence  ever  recorded  of 
Katherine  the  Fair  took  place  at  this  coronation-feast,  when 
the  queen  pu'olicly  interceded  with  her  monarch-bridegroom 
for  the  liben:tion  of  his  royal  guest  and  prisoner  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  then  at  table.  Tliis  suit  seems  to  have  been  granted, 
on  condition  that  James  should  bear  arms  under  Henry  V/a 
banner,  for  the  pin'posc  of  completing  the  subjugation  of 
Prance.*     Katherine  likewise  took  in  hand  the  management 

*  Tliis  wn.«  done,  Init  it  is  certain  that  James  made  the  ensuing  campaign  as  a 
private  kniprht;  for  his  suhjocts  were  fighting  for  the  dauphin,  under  the  earl  of 
Buchun,  soil  to  his  usurping  undo,  the  duke  of  Albany.  This  Scotch  army  aoon 
After  gave  to  Kn^lun  I  the  first  reverKe  they  had  met  in  France^  at  BHiigy, 

••  8winton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tanud  of  yore  the  Kparkling  cmt 
f >f  Clureiuv's  Plantngi'uet  i" — 
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of  the  lofe-affidn  of  tlie  iiooompliBlied  kiiig  of  Scodand;  and 
Aroogh  her  agency,  hopes  were  held  out  to  the  gallant  Jamea, 
Aat  if  he  gave  aatiafiustion  to  king  Henry  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, he  need  not  despair  of  possessing  the  beantifiil  Joanna 
Beanforty  with  whom  he  was  so  desperately  enamoured. 
Stowe  affirms  that  this  lady  was  betrothed  to  king  James 
befove  the  festivals  of  Katherine's  coronation  ended.  Kathe* 
linn  presented  sir  James  Stuart  with  the  gilt  cup  with  which 
he  served  her  at  the  coronation.^ 

After  the  festivals  had  concluded,  the  queen  was  left  by 
Henry  V.  in  her  palace  of  Westminster  till  Palm-Sunday; 
when  she  removed  to  Windsor^  expecting  to  meet  him^  as  he 
had  promised  to  pass  Easter  with  her  at  the'  castle.  Henry, 
however,  found  it  impossible  to  return  firom  the  norths  whither 
he  had  gone  on  pn^ress ;  he  therefore  sent  for  the  queen  to 
Leiceater,  where  they  celebrated  the  spring  festival:  they 
then  continued  the  progress  tc^ether,  visiting  the  shrines  of 
all  northern  saints.  Henry  was  so  superfluous  in  his  devotions, 
and  so  stem  in  suppressing  all  the  satirical  writings  of  the 
Lollards  against  the  clergy,  that  the  Reformers  gave  him  the 
wobriquet  of  the '  prince  of  the  priests.^'  The  object  of  the  king 
in  this  progress  was  to  prepare  his  people  for  the  extraordinary 
■aiqplies  he  meant  to  request  at  the  ensuing  parliament.  For 
this  purpose,  he  harangued  the  corporations  of  every  town 
through  which  he  passed :  and  showing  them  his  fair  queen, 
as  a  proof  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the  conquest  of 
France,  he  explained  to  them,  with  great  eloquence,  what 
forces  and  funds  it  would  take  to  complete  it.  Henry  pro- 
(seeded  no  further  northward  than  the  shrine  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley.  While  he  was  offering  to  that  popular  saint,  he 
left  his  queen  at  the  royal  castle  of  Pontefract/  that  fearful 

fir  John  Swinton,  of  Swinton*  unhorsed  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  wounded  him 
In  the  face ;  the  earl  of  Buchan  afterwards  killed  him  with  a  blow  of  his  truncheon* 
Irat  to  the  gallant  Swinton  certainly  belongs  the  chivalric  part  of  the  victory. 
Hie  late  Swinton,  of  Swiiit6n,  descendant  of  sir  John,  gave  the  spear  which 
achieved  this  conquest  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  it  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Abbotsfbrd. 

^  Exocrpta  Historica,  p.  278. 
'  White  Kennet ;  reign  Henry  V.,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 
•  n>id.     In  the  elotrant  edition  of  Monstrelefs  Chronicles,  published  by  Smith, 
Fket-strect^  1810,  tbure  u  a  beautiAil  wood-4nit  purporting  to  be  a  portrait  of 
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fortress  \irhcre  her  sister  Isabella's  first  husband^  Richard  IT., 
liad  met  >vith  his  niystcrious  dcath^  and  where  that  sister^i 
second  husband,  and  her  own  cousin-german, — the  poet  duke 
of  Orleans,  was  then  enduring  a  strict  captivity.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  queen  Katherne  was  permitted  to  see  this  near 
relative,  or  Henry  would  scarcely  have  biken  her  to  his  place 
of  abode.  Katherine  returned  to  Westminster  in  May  1421, 
when  the  king  met  his  parUament. 

Soon  after,  the  disjtstrous  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  and 
death,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Baugy,  of  that  stainless  knight  the 
king's  best-beloved  brother,  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence.  Henry 
had  not  intended  to  leave  England  till  after  the  birth  of  the 
heir,  which  the  sitiuition  of  his  young  queen  led  him  to  ex- 
pect; but  now,  burning  to  avenge  Clarence,*  he  hurried  to 
France,  June  10th,  leaving  his  Katherine  in  the  care  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford.  He  laid  one  especial  command  on  his  wife 
at  parting,  which  was,  not  to  let  his  heir  be  bom  at  Windsor. 
Our  chroniclers  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  king  himself  had 
examined  the  jispect  of  the  planets  according  to  the  vain  rules 
of  art ;  for  the  expression  always  is,  "  that  he  prophesied'  the 
calamities  of  Henry  VI."  Now,  if  it  was  a  mar>'el  that  Saul 
was  among  the  prophets,  it  would  be  one  still  greater  to  find 
one  of  the  most  martial  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  assuming 
the  prophet's  mantle ;  unless,  indeed,  during  his  education  at 
Oxford  he  had,  among  other  trash  then  considered  learning; 
acquired  the  art  of  casting  horoscopes.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Henry,  from  some  mysterious  re}l^on,  deemed  that  destiny 
loured  darkly  over  the  royal  towel's  of  AVindsor  during  the 
month  when  he  expected  Katherine  to  bring  forth  her  first- 
born.* It  is  certain,  however,  that  Katherine  disobeyed  her 
roj  al  lord,  cither  from  want  of  belief  in  astrology,  or  because 
she  chose  that  her  child  should  first  see  the  light  in  that  stately 

queen  Katlierine,  copied  from  a  iicu1))ture  on  an  old  oak-clicst  at  York.  Tlie 
figure  of  the  queen  in  noble  and  pnratvful,  the  costume  perfectly  agreeing  with  the 
timet),  <^xci^pting  tlie  amplitude  of  the  draperies.  •  Tlie  sculpture  is  a  relic  of  th'f 
progress.  It  is,  according  to  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  still  at  York  minstei. 
^  As  the  Scottish  anuy  had  defeated  Clarence,  he  hung  e^'cry  Scotchman  he 
took  in  arms  in  France,  under  pretence  that  they  wen>  figliting  agunft  thoir 
king,  James  I.,  who  followed  the  English  banner  lu  a  private  kni?ht. 
*  Speed.     Stowe.  JIuliiishe<l.  '  lUd. 
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fortress  wliare  his  great  and  fortunate  ancestor,  Edward  III., 
was  bom.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1421^  the  son  of 
Katherine  came  into  a  world,  which  only  too  truly  proved 
most  disastrous  to  him. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Henry  V.  that  Katherine 
had  brought  him  an  heir,  he  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
Meaux.  He  eagerly  inquired  "  where  the  boy  was  bom  V 
aend  being  answered  "  at  Windsor/*  the  king  repeated  with  a 
sigh  to  his  chamberlain,  lord  Fitzhugh,  the  following  oracular 
stave,  which  certainly  does  Uttle  honour  to  his  talents  as  an 
impromptu  versifier : — 

^  I,  Hemy,  bom  at  Momnotitb, 
Shall  small  time  reign,  and  much  got ; 
But  Henry  of  Windsor  shall  long  reign,  and  lose  all. 
nut  as  God  will,  80  be  it."  ^ 

No  r^ular  English  dower  was  at  tliis  time  settled  on 
Katherine,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  revenues  of  the  unfor- 
timate  queen-dowager  were  confiscated  for  her  use,  as  her 
maids  were  paid  from  that  soiu'ce.  Her  damsels  were  Joanna 
Belknap,  Joanna  Troutbcck,  and  Joanna  Coucy,  besides 
Agnes,  who  has  no  surname.  "  These  ladies,*'  says  Henry 
**  the  demoiselles  of  our  dear  companion,  are  to  receive  ten 
'  livres '  a-piece  out  of  the  funds  of  queen  Johane,^  ( Joaima  of 
Navarre).  Guillemote,  damsel  of  the  bedchamber  to  liis 
said  dear  companion,  is  to  receive  one  hundred  sliilliiigs  from 
the  moneys  of  queen  Joanna.'*  Not  very  honest  of  the 
valiant  Henry,  to  pay  his  wife's  servants  with  another  pci'son's 
money.  These  gifts  are  dcclai-ed  to  be  in  consideration  of 
the  "  costagcs  and  expenses  the  beloved  demoiselles  are  in- 
curring, by  following  the  said  dear  queen  and  couipaniou  to 

*  Wliite  Kennct.  Truwers  Chronicle  of  Ilc-nry  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  33G.  Most  of 
the  chroniclers  who  wrote  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VI.'s  rei^i  to  Henry 
VI I. 's  era,  mention  this  singular  piece  of  court  gossip.  If  the  siiyiiig  was  indeed 
ponevalent  from  the  eoninienccnient  of  the  life  of  Henry  VI.,  it  must  have  fought 
mon-  fatally  against  'the  red  rose'  than  an  army  with  bannei-s.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  obsen'ation,  how  completely  these  oracular  snyings  brought  their  own 
f-jliilment  by  the  peculiar  bias  they  gave  to  the  minds  of  men  ;  Iioim?  was  raised 
on  one  side,  and  despair  induced  on  the  other,  and  thus  predictions  were  fultilled 
hy  natural  causes. 

'  Fowlera,  p.  204,  voL  x.  Ilie  deetl  is  in  Norman  French  We  thiidt  the  word 
livre*<  *  means  English  pounds  »terhn^. 
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meet  me,  king  Ilemy,  in  France."  Likewise  an  annuity  of 
twenty  li\Tes*  per  annum,  "  for  that  dear  doctor  of  philosophy, 
maister  Johan  Boyers,  because  of  his  office  of  confessor  to 
queen  Katherine."  The  revenue  of  the  unfortunate  dowager 
was  likewise  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  Katherine's  guest, 
Jaqueline  of  Hainault/  to  the  enormous  amount  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  per  month.  Henry  directs  the  treasurer  of  his 
exchequer  to  pay  to  his  dearly  beloved  cousin^  dame  Jake, 
duchess  of  Holland,  such  moneys  from  the  profits  of  the  dower 
of  Joanna,  late  queen  of  England. 

Before  Katheritie  left  England,  her  infant  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  his  father,  the  duchess  Jaqueline  standing  god- 
mother ;  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  cardinal  Beaufort  were  the 
other  sponsors.  Early  in  the  same  spring  Katherine  wrote  her 
warlike  lord  a  most  loving  letter,  declaring  that  she  earnestly 
longed  to  behold  him  once  more.  This  epistle  was  answered 
by  an  invitation  to  join  liim  in  France. 

*  Foedera,  vol.  x.  p.  134. 

*  TliiR  prinocm  had  c1ope<l  from  a  bridegroom  whom  she  hated,  and  bad  takm 

ref\i<^!  at  the  court  of  Katherine^  with  whom  she  lived  on  great  tenm of  inthiMK^. 

Jaqueline  was  in  hopes  that  the  pope  would  dutsolvo  her  forced  marriage,  maA 

eoDMnt  to  her  uniun  with  Katherinc't  basdaome  farothflr-in-kw,  Himpluty  ia^.. 


• 
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Queen  Katherine  crossed  the  sea,  and  landed  at  Harflenr 
ou  the  21st  of  May,  1 1'22,  escorted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford 
and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  destined  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  her  mihappy  country.  At  the  head  of  this 
mischtv  reinforcement  she  traversed  France  in  royal  state. 
Henry  left  Meaux,  which  he  had  just  captiu*ed,'  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  landing  of  his  queen,  and  came  to  Paris  to  recci\  e 
her ;  on  their  arrival  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  slie  was  wel- 
comed by  her  parents  and  subjects  as  if  she  had  been  somewhat 
more  than  mortal.  She  had  left  her  little  infant  in  England, 
under  the  care  of  its  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.^ 

Great  rejoicings  were  made  at  Paris  for  the  firrival  of  tlie 
queen  of  England,  and  the  birth  of  the  heir  of  Henry.  Tlio 
loyal  party  left  Vincennes,^  and  entered  Paris  in  great  mag- 

*  St/»w^«  A.inals.  •  Speed.  *  Moiuitrelet. 
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niiiccnce,  that  day  being  Whitsun-eve,  May  30th.  Queen 
Kathcrine,  witli  her  tniin,  were  lodged  at  the  Louvre,  nrhile 
tier  mother  aud  king  Charles  took  up  their  abode  at  the  hdtd 
de  St.  Pol.  "  ilud  on  AVliit-Sunday  queen  Katherine  sat  at 
table  at  the  Louvre,  gloriously  apparelled,  having  her  crown 
on  her  head.  The  English  princes  aud  nobles  were  par- 
takers with  the  great  lords  of  France  at  this  feast,  each  seated 
ari'o!(Ung  to  his  rank,  while  the  tables  were  covered  with  the 
richest  viands  and  wines.  Queen  Katherine  next  day  held  a 
gitMit  court,  and  all  the  Parisians  went  to  see  their  princess 
and  her  lonl  sitting  enthroned,  crowned  with  their  most  pre- 
cious diadems ;  but,"  continues  Monstrelet,  "  as  no  meat  or 
drink  Mas  ollered  to  the  populace,  they  went  away  much  dis* 
anitcntod.  For  when,  of  old,  the  kings  of  France  kept  open 
ix)urt.  much  giK)d  cheer  was  fi-eely  given  to  all  comers.  King 
(Miurlos  ^'l.  had  once  been  as  courteous  and  liberal  as  any  of 
his  pivih\vs5k)i>i ;  but  now  he  Avas  seated  at  a  table  with  his 
cpuvu  quite  toi-s;iken  by  liis  nobles,  who  all  flocked  to  pay 
tluir  eourt  to  his  dauirhter  and  her  husband,  at  which  the 
iMiumou  |vv»ple  grieved  much.**  Katherine  likewise  gave 
giea;  ot!envV  by  having  the  •  ermines '  carried  before  her  coach, 
a>  if  she  had  luvn  sovoiviija  of  Fnmce.* 

Tlic  last  V oar's  harass! n*:  warfare  had  srreatlv  injured  the 
cou>:.:u:;o*.i  of  IKury  V.  He  «as  ill  when  his  queen  anrivedy 
yet  !io  i^r.vl  no  :ej:i:\i  :v^  his  failinc  hc;d:h  :  he  scarcely  allowed 
liiMiM'lf  a  da\*s  n*'.\v<<\  l^ut  iviKv.ies:.  e:v.p:n?,  aud  all  worldly 
ili.ncs  «o;v  fas:  :-;v:::ic  fiv.n  :V;0  crasi^  of  the  warlike  lord  of 

%  ^  ft 

Ka-.lKTi;;c  :l:o  W.r.  A:  >o:il'.s  lie  «us  seixed  with  a  mortal 
*l.>:o:i'.;v:*,  lU*  s:ruir:.*t\l  r.v*r\v;y  xcAtiist  its  encroachmentii^ 
for  *';c  vla-.Iv  c\-.\v:v\l  :.^  V.oar  of  a  bartle  between  his  firiend 
tlio  v'.'.ino  n^c*  l»;:*-uv/.'.,l\  Atui  :ho  o.^'.iyiuu.  and  hoped  to  assist 
I  ;>  r//.\  •.*.;  •.v'M.^'.i.  He  V.a,1  ouni  as^uiuewl  his  armour,  and 
i'.';;'a'>.a;  An  ;\v:  as  \U\;;*,;  ;  Vv.:  :V.e  s:rv«ii:  band  of  disease  was 
uv  \v«od;l  ou"*.  fx';-  :\\<  crcrc*^^  of  h;s  lui^hnr  mind.  Sorely 
*:-.t:-on  ^*/.h.  V.  -oxN  Vv  «:^>  ,-'*'-p;\l  rs>  g^vt*  up  his  mardi;  and 
:  ^.•  "a'a^  vv*v.Ii>:*.u  o^^tt^  •.v.-.u:?:.  r.e»»s  foixvd  to  be  carried 
Sv-i  !:.^  Sciw.s  la  a  l.TU^r       :■.«:  Vjul  Icf^  b:*  queen  at  Senlu^ 
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but  for  p-eater  security  she  had  retired  to  her  father^s  castle 
iu  the  wood  of  Vincennes ;  thither  the  "  mighty  victor,  mighty 
lord/'  was  borne  to  her^  helpless,  on  that  Utter  which  was 
almost  a  funeral  couch  to  him. 

In  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  near  Paris,  which  has  so  often 
been  the  theatre  of  the  destinies  of  France,  Katharine  and 
her  mother  attended  the  last  hours  of  Henry  V.*  He  made 
a  very  penitential  end,  but  was  so  little  conscious  of  his  blood- 
guiltiness,  that  when  his  confessor  was  reading  the  seven 
Psalms  in  the  service  for  the  dving,  he  stopped  him  when  he 
came  to  the  verse,  "  Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem/'  with 
an  earnest  protestation  '^that,  when  he  had  completed  his 
conquests  in  Europe,  he  always  intended  to  undertake  a 
crusade/'  Wlien  he  had  arranged  his  affairs,  he  asked  his 
physicians  "How  long  he  had  to  live?"  One  of  them  replied, 
on  his  knees,  "  That,  without  a  miracle,  lie  could  not  survive 
two  hours  at  the  most." — "  Comfort  my  dear  wife,"  he  said  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  "  the  most  afflicted  creature  living."* 
In  a  will  he  made  on  his  death-bed,  he  leaves  Katherine  a 
gold  sceptre.  He  expired  on  the  31st  of  August,  1422.  At 
the  time  of  Henry's  death,  his  fair  widow  had  not  attained 
her  twenty-first  year.  Her  affection  was,  as  the  dying  hero 
observed  to  his  brother,  most  violent,  but  it  certainly  proved 
in  the  end  rather  evanescent. 

In  person  Henry  V.  was  tall  and  agile,  and  so  swift  of  foot, 
that  he  could,  with  the  aid  of  two  of  liis  lords,  capture  deer  in 
the  royal  enclosures  without  the  assistance  of  dogs.  His  por- 
traits possess  that  distinctive  character  which  proves  personal 
resemblance :  his  features  are  regular,  tlioiigh  ver\'  strongly 
marked  ;  the  perceptive  brow  denotes  the  great  general ;  the 
.n'es  are  majestic  and  overpowering ;  the  nose  well  cut,  but 
8tem  in  the  expression  of  tlie  nostril ;  the  mouth  wide,  but 
closely  pressed,  and  tlie  haughty  upper  lip  curls  with  no  very 

*  llio^c  who  trace  closclv  tlie  locality  of  Katherine  and  her  motlnT,  will  Iw 
convinci^l  that  thev  were  with  llenrv  at  the  Hois  de  Vincennes;  for  Mon'^tn'lot 
brinp*  Henry  to  Katherine's  care  at  Seniis,  ain<l  afTinns  her  niotlier  was  willi 
till"  hiTO  wlien  he  retired  to  die  at  \'incoiines-castle,  then  UHed  as  a  residcTice  by 
the  rt.>val  family.  Wasi  it  likely  he  would  leave  his  x^-ife  at  the  camp?  Ht'side-s 
be  3V)int^  out  the  alfliction  of  Katherine  to  his  hrother,  and  Katherine  inmit^ 
diatt;ly  appears,  a.*  chief  mo'inier,  in  the  funeral  rites  cf  her  dejwuied  lonl. 

^  Speed. 
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benevolent  expression.  There  is  a  great  developement  of 
frontal  brain  in  his  portraits :  they  are  all  profiles,  excepting 
that  over  the  chantry  at  Westminster-abbey,  which  has  a  wen 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  Henry  was  a  learned  prince^ 
but  he  had  the  bad  habit  of  borrowing  books  and  never  return- 
ing them.  After  his  death,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  regencj 
by  the  lady  Westmoreland,  his  relative,  praying  that  her 
Clironicles  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Expedition  of  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  borrowed  of  her  by  the  late  king,  might  be  returned. 
The  prior  of  Christchurch,  hkcwise,  sent  in  a  most  pitiful 
complaint,  that  he  had  lent  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  to 
his  dear  lord,  king  Henry,  who  had  never  restored  them  to 
him,  their  rightful  owner. 

The  funeral  of  Henry  V.  was  arranged  and  conducted  by 
queen  Katheriue  with  all  the  pomp  of  woe.*  "  His  body  was 
laid  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  great  horses.  Just  above  the 
dead  corpse  they  placed  a  figure  made  of  boiled  leather^  re- 
])resenting  Ids  person  as  nigh  as  might  be  devised,  painted 
curiously  to  the  semblance  of  a  living  creature,  on  whose  head 
was  put  an  imperial  diadem  of  gold  and  precious  stones;  on 
its  body,  a  purple  robe  furred  with  ermine;  in  the  right 
haud^  a  sceptre  royal ;  in  the  left,  an  orb  of  gold,  with  a  cross 
fixed  thereon.  And  thus  adorned,  was  this  figure  laid  in  a  bed 
on  the  siune  chariot,  with  the  visage  uncovered  towards  the 
heavens ;  and  the  coverture  of  this  bed  was  of  red,  beaten  with 
gold;  and  besides,  when  the  body  should  pass  through  any 
pood  town,  a  canopy  of  marvellous  value  was  borne  over  it, 
by  men  of  great  worship.  In  this  manner  he  was  accom- 
•)aiiied  by  the  king  of  Scots,  as  chief  mourner,'  and  by  all 
.he  princes,  lords,  atnl  knights  of  his  house,  in  vestures  of  deep 
mourning.  At  a  distance  from  the  corpse  of  about  two 
English  miles  followed  the  widow,  queen  Katherine,  right 
lionourably  accompiuiied.  Tlie  body  rested  at  the  church  of 
St.  Oifiau,  perhaps  St.  Ostian,'  in  Abbeville,  where  masses 
were  sung  by  the  queen's  orders,  for  the  repose  of  Henry's 
soul,  from  the  dawn  of  morning  till  the  close  of  night.  The 
procession   moved   through   Abbeville   with  increased  pomp. 

*  Stowe.  •  Ooodwin's  Lite  of  Henry. 

*  MS.  cornvtioTi  of  Dr.  Tiiiucard,  aa  there  was  no  St.  Offtan.     Th«  cathednl 
ftt  Abbuvillc  is,  however,  St  Woltraii  or  WjUuu. 
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The  duke  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  March,  sir  Louis  Robsart  the 
queen's  knight,  and  many  nobles,  bore  the  banners  of  the 
saints.  The  hatchments  were  carried  hj  twelve  renowned 
certains ;  and  around  the  bier-car  rode  four  hundred  men-at* 
arms  in  black  armour,  their  horses  barbed  black,  their  lances 
held  with  the  points  downwards.  A  great  company  clothed 
in  white,  bearing  wax-torches,  lighted,  encompassed  the  pro- 
cession. The  queen,  with  a  mighty  retinue,  came  after  at  a 
mile's  distance.'V  Thus  she  passed,  keeping  her  husband^s 
corpse  in  view,  through  Hesdin,  Montrieul,  and  Boulogne, 
till  they  came  to  Calais,  where,  on  the  12th  of  October,  the 
privy  council  had  ordered  vessels  to  meet  the  queen,  with 
ladies  to  attend  her.^ 

When  the  queen,  after  landing  at  Dover  with  the  royal 
oorpse,  approached  London,  she  was  met  by  fift^een  bishops  in 
their  pontifical  habits,  and  by  many  abbots  in  their  mitres 
and  vestments,  with  a  vast  crowd  of  priests  and  people.  The 
priests  chanted,  all  the  way  from  Blackheath  and  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  hymns  for  their  dead  king.  A  general 
and  pictm*esque  illumination  was  effected,  by  each  house- 
holder standing  at  his  door  with  a  torch  in  liis  hand.  The 
princes  of  the  royal  family  rode  in  mournftd  postures  next  the 
funeral  car.  The  grief  of  the  young  queen  greatly  edified  the 
people,  and  they  were  still  more  impressed  by  the  barbarian 
magnificence  of  tlie  tomb  she  raised  to  the  memory'  of  their 
royal  hero,  on  which  a  Latin  inscription  expressed  "  that  it 
was  raised  by  his  queen,  Katherine.'*  The  famous  silver- 
plated  statue,  with  the  head  of  solid  silver  gilt,  was  placed  on 
the  tomb  of  Henry  V.  at  the  expense  of  his  widow.^ 

Directly  after  the  obsequies  of  her  husband,  Katherine 
retired  to  Windsor-castle,^  to  embrace  her  babe,  and  pass  the 
first  weeks  of  her  widowhood.  Her  little  child  was  eight 
months  old  on  the  day  of  his  warlike  father's  death.      When 

'  Minutes  of  Privy  Council,  vol.  iii.  p.  5.  These  documents  tacitly  confirro 
klie  asKertion  of  Speed,  that  the  little  king  Henry  VI.  was  left  in  En<xhuid;  for 
no  preparation  is  made  for  his  rer  ption,  nor  is  the  royal  infajit  even  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  arrangements  for  meetincr  his  dead  father  and  mourning  mother  at 
Xiorer,  excepting  that  all  orders  are  effected  in  hi§  name. 

*  (ioMlwin.     Stowe.     Si;)eed.     Weever.  *  Speed 
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tiic  parliament  met^  she  removed  to  London^  and  passed 
tliroufi^h  the  city  on  a  moving  throne  drawn  by  white  horscfe^ 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  England* 
^rhe  infant  king  was  seated  on  her  lap,  "and  those  pretty 
hands,"  says  one  of  our  quaint  chroniclers,  "  which  could  not 
yet  feed  himfsclf,  were  made  capable  of  wielding  a  sceptre; 
and  he,  Avho  was  beholden  to  nurses  for  milk,  did  distribute 
sustenance  to  the  law  and  justice  of  his  nation.  Tlie  queen^ 
with  her  infant  on  her  knee,  was  enthroned  among  the  lords, 
whom,  by  the  chancellor,  the  little  king  saluted,  and  spoke  to 
them  at  large  his  mind  by  means  of  another^s  tongue."  The 
king  conducted  himself  with  extraordinary  quietness  and 
gravity,  considering  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
months. 

Henry  did  not  always  behave  so  orderly,  as  that  curioiu 
annal,  the  London  Chronicle,  thus  bears  grave  testimony:* 
"  This  year,  (1423,)  upon  Saturday  the  13th  of  November, 
the  king  and  his  mother  removed  from  Windsor  to  hold  • 
parliament  in  Ijondon.  At  night  the  king  and  his  mother 
tlie  queen  lodged  at  Staines,  and  upon  the  morrow,  being 
Sunday,  the  king  being  borne  towards  his  mother's  car,  he 
skrecked,  lie  cried,  he  sprang,  and  would  be  carried  no  fuiw 
tlier ;  wherefore  they  bore  him  again  to  the  inn,  and  there  he 
abode  the  Sunday  all  day."  The  chronicler  certainly  means 
to  insinuate  that  all  this  violence  was  because  the  royal  babe, 
by  a  holy  instinct,  would  not  break  the  Sabbath  by  travel- 
ling, and  therefore  made  tliis  notable  resistance,  by  shrieking 
and  kicking  when  he  was  canied  to  liis  mother's  car.  In  all 
probability  he  had  been  well  amused  at  the  inn  at  Staines^ 
and  did  not  wish  to  leave  it.  "  On  the  Monday,"  continues 
the  chronicler  of  London,  ''  he  was  borne  to  his  mother's  car 
or  chair,  he  being  then  glad  and  merry  of  cheer;  and  so 
they  came  to  Kingston,  and  rested  that  night.  On  the 
Tuesday  queen  Kathcrine  brought  him  to  Kennington-palace. 
On  Wednesday  he  came  to  London,  and,  with  glad  semblance 
and  merry  cheer,  on  his  mothei^'s  harrn^  [laj)]  fh  the  car,  rode 

1  nirouides  of  I^ndon,  p.  Ill,  (date  1423). 
^  '  Barm  '  is  nii  nttcieiit  word,  sig^nifyiiip;  l&p.   An  apn>ii  iit  by  cnr  earlj  fViiUn 
termed  *  barm-cloth.' 
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tlirougli  London  to  Westminster,  and  on  the  morrow  iraa 
so  brought  into  parliament/' 

Katheriue  left  Westminster  witli  her  infant,  and  retired  to 
Waltham-palace,  November  26th,  and  from  thence  to  Hert- 
ford-castle, where  she  kept  her  Christmas  with  her  friend 
/ames  I.  of  Scotland,*  whom  she  soon  after  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  united,  at  St.  Mary's,  Southwark,   to  the  lady  he 
passionately  loved,  and  whose  happiness  she  had  kindly  pro- 
moted.    Katherine's  dower  was  not  settled  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment until  the  second  year  of  her  infant's  reign.    She  appears 
to  have  been  put  in  possession   of  all   the   ancient , dower- 
palaces  belonging  to  the  queens  of  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Havering-Bower  and  Langley,  where  resided  the  (lueen- 
.  dowager,  widow  to  Henrj'-  lY.    "  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  was  granted  to  his  dearest  mother  Kathcrine, 
ail  that  inn,  or  hospitium,  in  the  city  of  London,  where  his 
dear  cousin  the  earl  of  March,  lately  deceased,  used  to  reside ; 
and  that  she  may  have  possession  of  it  during  the  minority 
of  liis  dear  cousin,  Richard  duke  of  York,  on  condition  that 
she  keeps  in  good  repair  all  the  buildings  and  gardens,  and 
is  at  all  charges  concerning  them."     There  is  reason  to  s\xy 
pose  that  this  was  Baynard's-Castlc.     This  year,  Kathcrine^ 
and  her  mother,  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  were  entreated,  on  the 
part  of  England  and  France,  to  act  as   mediators  between 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  challenged  each  other  to  mortal  combat.    Duke  Hum- 
phrey insisted  on  retaining,  as  his  Avife,  Jaqueliiie  the  heiress 
of  Holland,  who  had  I'ornierly  thrown  herself  on  Katherine's 
protection.      Kathcrine,  being  the  friend  of  all  tlic  parties, 
KU(*ceeded  in  preventing  the  duel.^ 

T>vo  days  before  the  opening  of  parliament  in  1125, 
Kathcrine  entered  the  city  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  her  child 
sitting  on  her  knee.  When  they  arrived  at  the  west  door  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  duke-protector  lifted  the  infant  khvj; 
fxom  his  chair  and  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  tlirn,  with  the 

*  Chron.  of  Londnn.  112  and  IG").  ^  .Monstnlr^t. 

^  The  king's  moihr  ami  lii**  aU  ule  are  cnlrcatoii  by  the  Fin;.rr>li  ]>arluini('iit  to 
e^V»?t  a  peice  between  the  dukca  of  Gloucebter  uid  liurguudy. — l*ia-liainei:tary 
History,  voL  ii.  p.  197. 

VOL.   II.  !• 
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duke  of  Exotcr^  led  him  between  them  up  the  stain  going 
into  the  choir ;  from  whence  tlie  royal  infant  was  carried  tu 
the  high  altar,  M'herc  he  kneeled  for  a  time,  a  traverse  having 
been  prepared  for  him.  It  is  expressly  said,  "  that  he  looked 
sadly  [seriously]  about  him."  And  then  he  was  borne  into 
the  churchyard,  and  there  set  upon  a  fair  courser,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  i)Oople,  and  so  conveyed,  tlirough 
Cheapside  to  St.  George's-bar,  to  his  own  manor  of  Ken- 
nington.  At  Kcnniugton-palacc  Katherine  and  her  royal  son 
rei)osed  till  the  30th  of  April,  when  they  set  out  on  a  grand 
procession  through  the  city  to  Westmuister-palace.  The  little 
king  was  held  on  a  great  white  horse,  and  the  people  flocked 
in  multitudes  to  see  him,  declaring  he  had  the  features  of  his 
father,  and  loading  him  with  blessings.  Being  come  to  the 
palace,  Kathcnne  seated  herself  on  the  throne  in  the  white- 
hall,  where  the  house  of  lorda  was  held,  with  the  infieait 
Bovereign  on  her  lap.* 

Our  warlike  barons  were  not  d  little  embarrassed  by  the 
mutations  of  this  world,  which  had  snatched  from  them  a 
leader  of  singular  energies,  both  as  monarch  and  warrior,  and 
placing  a  little  babe  at  their  head,  made  them  cUrectors  of  a 
imrsery.  The  chivalric  earl  of  Warwick  had  the  guardianship 
of  the  king's  person  at  a  very  early  age, — a  fact  illustrated  by 
a  beautiful  contemporary  drawing  in  the  pictorial  history  of 
the  carl.-  lie  is  represented  holding  the  king,  a  most  lovdy 
infant  of  fourteen  months  old,  in  his  arms,  while  he  is  showing 
him  to  the  peers  in  parliament.  One  of  the  lords  is  present* 
ing  ihe  infant  monarch  with  the  orb.  The  royal  babe  is 
curiously  surv(^ying  it,  and,  with  an  arch  look  gently  placing 
one  dimpled  hand  ui)on  the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  treated  with  reverence,  or  chucked, 
like  a  common  ball,  into  the  midst  of  the  august  assembly. 
Another  representation  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  costume  of  royal  infants  in  the  middle  ages ;  for 
the  limners  of  that  age  drew  what  they  saw  before  them,  and 
invented  nothing.     Warwick  is  delineated  in  the  Rous  roll/ 

'  Parliamentnrv  Historv,  llH.     lIoliiiRhoiL 

'  liec  the  j)n'<v<liiig  l)i()prr:i])liy.     IVnicham])  nctoriul  CUroniclib 

•  S«¥4  the  original  iu  ihe  llLraltLi'  Ci»llegc. 
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hoMi»|;  Ilia  myal  otiiirge  on  liia  arm.  The  batic  is  about 
eightctai  inoDtlis  old  ;  he  is  attired  in  a  little  crimsou  vcUt-t 
goviii,  and  has  on  his  head  a  velvet  cap,  tumi'd  up  with  a 
miniature  crown;  moreover,  he  holds  a  toy  sciptre  in  bia 
baby  hand,  which  Lc  looks  much  inclined  to  whiak  about  the 
head  of  the  stout  earl  who  is  so  amiably  perforniing  the  office 
of  a  iiurserj'-maid.  It  is  to  be  presumed  tliat  the  earl  carried 
tlip  little  king  on  all  state  occasions,  while  his  governess, 
diiine  Alice  Uoteler,  and  hia  nurse,  Joan  Astlcy,  had  possession 
(>f  him  in  hia  hours  of  retirement.  In  a  very  naively  worded 
doetuncnt,  the  privy  council,  writing  as  if  the  king  were  giving 
liis  directions  to  his  governess  himself,  requests  dame  Alice 
"  firom  time  to  time  reasonably  to  chastise  na,  as  the  ease  may 
require,  without  being  held  accountable  or  molested  for  the 
same  at  any  futim:  time.  The  well-beloved  dame  Alice  (being 
a  very  wise  and  expert  jterson)  is  to  teach  ua  courtesy  and 
nurture,  [good  manners,]  and  many  things  convenient  for  our 
ruyul  person  to  Icam.'" 

Allcr  these  arrangements  were  effected,  Katherine  the  Fair 
relires  behind  a  eloud  so  mysterious,  that  for  thirteen  yeura 
of  her  life  we  have  no  public  document  which  tcUa  of  her 
aetione;  and  the  biographer  is  forced  to  wander  in  search  of 
piirticulars  into  the  pleasant  but  uncertain  regions  of  tradi- 
'ion  and  private  anecdote.  IVc-ji  obscurity  Juiiigs  over  the 
birth  and  origin  of  Katherine's  second  hus1>and,  Owen  Tudor. 
Some  historians  declare  that  the  father  of  Owen  was  a  brewer 
at  Beaumaris.'  Nevertheless,  he  drew  hia  line  from  a  prince 
of  North  Wales,  called  Theodore;  which,  pronounced  according 
to  the  S&on  tongi  e,  iras  corrupted  into  Tudor,  and  even  to 
the  meaner  sound  of  Tidder.  There  is  an  ancient  house  in 
the  ootmty  of  Anglesey,  called  Glengauny,  still  pointed  out 

'  yUxrj  ot  the  int^t  nobilitj  were  educated  at  the  pHlacn  with  their  littie 
■overeign,  for  proviiioii  is  made  by  Ehe  privy  council  for  tli^r  recqition  and  tba 
co'ert&Iniiieut  of  their  tiitorg,  Tlie liing has  taken  out  of  fcmininv duniliintiun  in 
fa;s  »n-eiitb  yew,  and  eoneigncil  wholly  to  the  iminiigciiipnt  of  hia  ^  I'nior,  Uw 
tari  of  Warwick,  who  jg  •'  to  leacli  ua  nurture,  [good  maimers,]  litcnitnrc,  ami 
Lngunee*,  Bud  to  chnstise  ii»  from  time  to  tluie  according  to  liin  diticretion." 
II'iHvvFT,  Henry,  mild  aa  he  was,  rebelled  against  the  chai^i'a.'nienl,  and  the  priv^ 
Bi>kiniil  >ii-re  (^^l^^■d  to  Inlerfiire  — I'rivv  aniiicil,  i-oL  iii.  liUi. 
'  Itapin. 
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as  the  residence  of  Owen  Tudor/  and  the  Welsh  say  that  he 
possessed  there  property  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand 
pounds   per  annum.     But  this  wealthy  heritage  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  assertion  of  his  accurate  countiy- 
nian,  Pennant,  who  has  proved  that  Aleredith,  the  father  of 
Owen,  was  tlie  fourth  son  of  a  younger  son  of  the  line  ol 
Tudor,  and  that  he  fdled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  scuiifer, 
or  shield-lxiarer,  to  a  bishop  of  Bangor.    When  in  this  office, 
Jleredith,    either  by  design  or  accident,  killed  a  man;   and 
being  outlawed,  tied  with  his  wife  to  the  fastnesses  of  Suowdon, 
w  liere  Owen  Glendower  upheld  the  banner  of  defiance  against 
the  house  of  Lancaster.     If  young  Owen  were  not  bom  in 
this  strongliold  of  freedom,  he  was  probably  baptized  there, 
for  a  tradition  declares  that  he  was  godson  to  the  great  chief 
Glendower.      He  was  thus  brought  up  from  his  cradle  as  a 
hardy,  prcdatoiy  soldier.  The  next  fact  regarding  Owen  is,  thai 
he  certainly  belonged  to  the  brave  Welsh  band  with  whom 
Henry  V.  most  prudently  entered  into  amical)le  terms,  on  the 
d(»ath  of  the  warlike  Glendower.     These  hardy  warriors,  it 
is  well  known,  under  the  command  of  Davy,  '  the  One-eyed," 
did  good  service  at  Agincourt.  Tradition  says  that  young  Owen 
Tudor  aided  his  countrymen  in  repelling  the  fiery  charge  of 
Alen9on,  and  that  Henry  V.  made  him,  for  his  bravery,  one  of 
the  squires  of  his  body;*  hence  his  title  of  armiger.*  There  is 
great  reason  to  supi)0se  that  the  brave  and  handsome  Owen 
fought  only  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Welsh  band ;    but 
when  once  he  had  received  the  preferment  of  squire  of  the 
body  to  Henry  V.,  he   certainly  continued  the  same  office 
about  the  person  of  the  infant  king,  and  hence  his  acquaint* 
ancc  with  the  queen-mother ;  in  this  station  he  is  next  found 
keeping  guard  on  the  royal  child  and  his  mother  at  Wind* 
feor-eastlo- 

Very  soon  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  it  appears  that  thfi 

'  Boswell's  Antiquities. 
'  Davy  Gum,  brotlicr-in-lavv  to  (lloiidrwer. 
*  Stowe*!  Annals.     These  i»quii'es  of  the  body  giiarcU^d  tlie  person  of  the  lOve* 
rc'^n  ;  they  were  probably  the  origin  of  tlic  ^ntleuien-at-arui8.     Sereral  of  tht 
Welsh  band  of  Gam  were  thus  ])ro.noted. 

^  Oweu  ifl  entitled  armiger,  or  squire,  in  the  Fuideia,  but  never  kiugfat* 
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handsome  Welsh  soldier  attracted  tlic  attention  of  tlie  qnccn- 
dowager  of  England;  he  did  not  certainly  possess  forty  iK)un(l8 
per  annum  at  this  time;  if  he  had^  he  must  have  taken  up  his 
knighthood.     While  Owen  was  on  guard  at  Windsor  on  some 
festival,  he  was  required  to  dance*  before  the  queen,  who  sat  on 
a  low  seat  with  all  her  ladies  about  her,  which  low  seat  certainly 
indicates  that  her  son,  the  infant  sovereign  Henry  VI.,  was 
present  at  the  festival,  and  was  enthroned  in  state.     Owen 
b^an  to  dance,  but  making  too  elaborate  a  pirouette,  he  was 
not  able  to  recover  his  balance,  and  fell  into  the  queen's  lap. 
Katherine's  manner  of  excusing  this  awkwardness  gave  her 
ladies  the  first  suspicion  that  she  was  not  entirely  insensible 
to  the  attractions  of  the  brave  Welshman.      As  her  passion 
increased,  and  she  indulged  hcreclf  in  greater  intimacy  with 
the  object  of  it,  those  of  her  ladies,  who  could  take  the  liberty, 
remonstrated  with   the  queen,  and  represented  "  how  much 
she  lowered  herself  by  paying  any  attention  to  a  person  who, 
though  possessing  some  personal  accomplishments  and  advan- 
tages, had  no  princely,  nor  even  gentle  alliances,  but  belonged 
to  a  barbarous  clan  of  savages,  reckoned  inferior  to  the  lowest 
English  yeomen."      Upon  which  the  queen  declared,  "  that 
being  a  Frenchwoman,  she  had  not  been  aware   that  there 
was  any  difference  of  race  in  the  British  island."    Afterwards, 
communicating   these   strictures  to  her  lover,  he  hi  Id  tbrth 
very  eloquently  concerning  his  hi^h-boni   kin  and   priiici^ly 
descent,  and  the   queen  requested  him  to  introduce  some  of 
his  princely  relatives  at  her  court  of  Windsor-ca.stle.  '^  Where- 
uix)n,^'  says  sir  John  Wynne,  '^  he  brought  into  her  presence 
John  ap  ^leredith  and  llowel  ap  Llewyllyn,  Jiis  near  cousins, 
men  of  the  goodliest  stature  and  personage,  but  wholly  desti- 
tute  of  bringing  up  and  nurtiu*e  [education];  for  when  the 
queen  had  spoken  to  them  in  divers  language  s,  and  they  were 
not  able  to   answer  her,  she  said,"  '  they  were  the  goodliest 
dumb  creatiu'cs  she  ever  saw;*  a  proof  that  Katherine  knew 
several  languages,  but  had  no  skdl  in  Welsh." 

The  precise  time  when  Katherinci's  love  led  her  to  espouse  the 
Welsh  soldier,it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  the  nanieofthe  [ji'ies* 

•  M()«c*i*  Af.niil^  '  History  of  tlw  (iw^dyr  Kanilly. 
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w'lio  married  tlicm,orin  what  holy  place  their  hands  were  united, 
no  document  exists  to  prove;  and  strange  it  is,  that  Hennr 
VIL,  with  all  his  elaborate  boast  of  royal  descent,  should  not 
have  left  some  intimation  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Kathcrine  and  Owen.  All  chroniclers  of  the  Tudor 
era  assert  confidently,  that  the  mandagc  of  the  quecn-mothcr 
and  Owen  Tudor  was  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged  in  tho 
sixth  year  of  her  son's  reign.  Jlodern  historians  implicitly 
follow  them,  yet  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  marriage;  but  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  son's  reign  some 
sus|)icious  arosv^  in  the  mind  of  the  protector,  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  that  the  queen  meant  to  degrade  herself  by  an 
unsuitable  alliance,  and  a  severe  statute  was  enacted,  threaten- 
ing  with  the  heaviest  penalties  ''  any  one  who  should  dare  to 
mariT  a  (lueen -dowager,  or  anv  ladv  who  held  lands  of  tho 
crown,  without  the  consent  of  the  king  and  his  council/''  It 
is  usually  allinned,  "  that  the  regency  had  ascertained  that 
the  queen  was  married  when  this  law  was  enacted/'  It  ia 
possible  that  such  might  be  the  case,  but  they  had  not  assuredly 
discovered  the  object  of  her  attachment;  otherwise  would  they 
have  suflered  Owen  to  abide  as  an  inmate  of  Katherinc'a 
household  till,  at  least,  within  the  last  six  months  of  her  life? 
— a  fact  ineontestably  proved  by  the  Minutes  of  the  privy 
council.-  lie  was  clerk  of  her  wardrobe,  accor  ling  to  tho 
a.ssertion  of  a  great  hij>torical  antiquary.  Soon  after  the  pro- 
hibitory statute  was  passed,  the  queen  brought  an  action 
against  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  for  some  encroachment  on  her 
dower  lands.  Her  cause  was  carri(»d  on  in  her  own  name^ 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  second  husband. 

An  oflicc  like  that  borne  by  Owen  Tudor  was  peculiarly 

'  Sir  Eklwnrd  Col;e  is  the  authority  that  this  statute  was  pcwed;  "Imt  it  wm 
never  printid,"  he  says,  n*  r  doen  it  ninHsir  to  have  been  sceii  by  him.  The  Pl*r- 
liainentiiry  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  expn's<ly  dei'lares  it  is  not  on  the  rolli;  it  was 
probably  stnick  oil'  by  the  authority  of  llfiiry  VII..  bocauMS  it  tended  to  illegi- 
timatize  his  father.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  shown,  that  in  order  to  make  tbt 
deception  more  complete,  all  the  memhnnies  or  petitions  were  fidscly  numbered! 
SaiHlfnrd  declares,  that  the  clergy  apretnl  to  this  bill  only  so  far  "  as  it  eontn« 
dieted  not  the  laws  of  (iod  and  of  the  (rhurch,  and  that  no  deadly  sin  shonkL  be 
occasioned  by  it ;"  a  claii!«e,  which  ])ro\'(>s  there  was  a  suspidoD  that 
riage  d*.spleas'ii«j:  to  the  crown  had  alresidy  taken  jtlace. 

'  Trivy  Council,  edited  by  sir  Ilarris  Nicolas,  voL  ▼.  p.  47. 
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liable  to  promote  personal  acquaintance  betwei*!  the  queen 
and  him:  as  clerk  of  the  wardrobe,  it  was  Owen's  ofSee,  not 
only  to  guard  the  queen's  jewels  from  robbery,  but  to  pay  for, 
if  not  purchase,  all  materials  for  her  dress.*     Many  serious 
consultations  might  have  taken  place  on  occasion  of  every  new 
purchase  or  payment,  as  to  the  colours  and  st^lc  most  be  com. 
ing  to  the  royal  beauty,  and  compliments  might  be  implied 
which  the  lowly  lover  could  have  no  other  opportunity  of 
expressing.     The  only  notice  that  occurs  of  Kathcrine  from 
the  third  year  of  her  infant's  reign  till  1436  is,  that  her  son, 
then  in  his  seventh  year,  by  the  advice  of  his  goveriicss,  Alice 
Boteler,  presented  his  mother,  for  a  New-year's  gift,  with  the 
ruby  ring  given  him  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.' 
Katherine's  life  of  retirement  enabled  her  to  conceal  her  mar- 
riage for  many  years,  and  to  give  birth,  without  any  very 
notorious  scandal,  to  three  sons  successively.     The  eldest  was 
bom  at  the  royal  manor-house  of  Hadham:  from  the  place  of 
liis  birth  he  is  called  Edmimd  of  Hadham.     The  second  was 
Jasper  of  Hatfield,  another  of  the  royal  residences.     The 
third,  Owen,  first  saw  the  light  at  some  inconvenient  season, 
when  Katherine  was  forced  to  appear  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Westminster.     The  babe  was  earned  at  once  into  the  monas- 
tery where  he  was  reared,  and  afterwards  professed  a  monk. 
While  Katherine  was  devoting  lierself  to  cc^njugal  aflection 
and  maternal  duties,  performed  by  stealtli,  lier  royal  son  was 
crowned,  in  his  eighth  year,  king  of  England  at  Westminster 
with  great  jionip^  in  which  his  raotluT  took  no  share.      The 
next  year,  he  crossed  the  sea,  in  order  to  be  crowned  at  Paris. 
It  is  natural  to  suj)pose  that  queen   Katherine  accompanied 
her  son,  and  supported  his  claims  on  her  native  crown  by  her 
personal  influence,  but  no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  her  pre- 
sence.     Her  mother  was  alive  in  Ptuis.  full  of  vcars,  and,  '\t 
must    be    added,  of  dishonours.      The   Enghsh   })vinccs  and 
lords  did  not  condescend  to  introduce  their  little  kini^:  to  the 

*  TliF  rlerks  of  tljc  wnnln  be  iKuipht  jewels  aiul  cloth  (»f  prnld  for  tlie  queen  or 
p7-^'t»vs -c's  —>v(i  Uichaid  ("1  iluid's  imiTha>es  lor  the  huly  riiilippa,  daiigliter  <  I 
iieu}  IV.^  wlieii  bhe  in.irried  l.v'.c  king  of  Sweden:   Issue  KolLi,  pji.  BiXd,  li04. 

^  l*rivy  C'ouiw:il,  vol.  iii.  p.  285, 
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degraded  woman,  aiid  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Henry  VI, 
Ijeeame  fii*st  known  to  the  son  of  her  daughter  by  kissing 
her  hand*  and  making  a  reverential  courtesy  to  him  at  a 
croissie  (window)  of  tlie  hotel  de  St.  Pol ;  after  which  it  was 
not  considered  decent  to  forbid  the  young  king's  request  to 
visit  her^  and  an  interview  took  place  between  queen  Isabeau 
and  her  grandson. 

Time  wore  on,  and  one  disaster  to  the  English  in  Franco 
followed  another.  They  evacuated  Paris  just  tliree  day& 
before  the  wicked  queen  Isabeau  died.  There  was  scarcely  a 
person  found  to  bury  this  once-powerful  prmcess.  Katheriuc, 
though  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  but  thirty-five,  survived  her 
wretclied  mother  only  one  year. 

A  strong  su.>[)icion  of  the  queen's  connexion  with  Tudor 
seems  to  have  been  first  excited  in  the  minds  of  Henry  VI.'s 
guardians  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1136,  at  which 
time  she  either  took  refuge  in  the  abbey  of  Bermoudseyi 
or  was  sent  there  under  some  restraint.  This  event  is  sup« 
posed  to  have  occurred  just  after  the  birth  of  her  littla 
diiiighter  ^largaret,  who  lived  but  a  few  days.  Anxiety  of 
mind  threw  the  (|ueen  into  declining  health,  and  she  remained 
very  ill  at  IJermondsey  during  the  autumn.  "  The  high  spirit 
of  the  duke  of  (jloucester,"  says  one  of  our  historians/ 
'*  coidd  not  brook  her  marriage;  neither  the  beauty  of  Tudor's 
person,  nor  his  genealogy  deduced  from  Cadwallader  kings, 
could  shield  him  or  tiie  queen  from  a  shai*p  persecution 
as  soon  as  the  match  was  discovered."  The  children,  to 
whom  queen  Katherine  had  previously  given  birth  in  secret, 
were  torn  from  her  by  the  ordei^s  of  the  coimcil,  and  con- 
signed to  the  keeping  of  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.* 
This  cruelty  perhaps  hastcnied  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
queen.  The  pitying  nuns  who  attended  her  declared  she  was 
a  sincere  penitent,  and  among  other  small  sins  she  expressed 

'  Monstrclot. 
'  It  wiiB  the  more  cruel  an<l  niijiist  of  Gloucester  to  persecute  and  tormeuft 
hiH  sister-in-luw  for  huvin<^  married  u  man  uf  uiil)lcmi8heil  diiiructer,  aiiioe  h* 
himself  luul  foniiLHl  ii  most  degrading  uUi:uuM  with  Kleununi  Cobiiam,  wlio  had 
not  only  liv«:d  with  him  on  di8reput;ible  terms,  but  had  previously  b<M*De  an  i^ 
tamous  character. 

'  Abbeu  of  Barking,  Kuthcriue  de  b  PolUk 
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the  deepest  coutxition*  for  liaving  disobeyed  her  royal  husband 
llenry  V.,  and  per\'crscly  chosen  the  forbidden  castle  of 
Windsor  as  the  birth-place  of  the  heir  of  England.  In  her 
youth  Katherine  had  evidently  scorned  the  astrological  oracle 
"  that  Henry  of  Windsor  shall  lose  all  that  Ileiuy  of  Mon- 
mouth had  gained ;"  but  now,  although  the  late  disasters  in 
France  and  the  louring  prospects  in  England  were  plainly  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  thirty  years'  war,  superstition  seized 
on  the  mind  that  had  formerly  rejected  it;  and  Katherine, 
weakened  by  sorrow  and  suflcring,  devoutly  believed  that  Iut 
forbidden  accouchement  at  Wiudsor-castlc  was  the  reusoi;  of 
the  ill  fortune  of  her  son,  llenry  VI.,  and  duly  n^pented  of 
her  supposed  crime  on  her  death-bed. 

While  languishing  between  life  and  death,  Katherine  made 
her  will  in  terms  which  fully  denote  the  deep  depression  of 
her  spirits : — 


CC 


The  last  will  of  queen  Katherine,  made  unto  her  sovereign  lord,  her  son, 
^ipOB  her  departing  out  of  this  world.^ 

*•  R'ght  h'gh  and  mighty  prince,  and  my  full  [rejdoubteil  lord,  and  full  entirely 

**^lo\ed  son,  in  due  humble  wi>e,  with  full  hearty  natural  blessing,  I  couniieud  me 

*o  ^our  hglhess.    To  the  which  please  to  be  certified,  that  before  the  silent  and 

'^'^Jrful  conclusion  of  tlus  long,  grievous  malady,  in  the  which   I  have  been  l(»ng. 

''•^cl  yet  am,  troubled  and  vexed  by  the  visitation  of  God,  (to  whom  be  thankii  g 

*^^0  laud  in  all  his  g:f^8,}  I  purpose,  by  the  grace  of  Gcxl,  and  under  your  succour, 

J**>->teftion,  and  comfort,  (in  whom  only,  among  all  other  earthly,  stands  all  my 

yt,)  to  ordain  and  dispose  of  my  testament,  both  for  my  soul  and  my  lM»dy. 

"""And  I  trust  fully,  and  am  right  sure  that,  among  all  creutu'es  e.irtl.ly,  ye 

*^  may,  and  will  best  tender  and  favour  my  will,  in  ordaining  for  mv  soul  and 

V,  in  seeing  that  my  debts  be  j)aid  and  my  servants  guertlonetl,  and/'/*  /tinier 

'^  ^^^  farourahU-  fuIfiUiny  of  mint  iuttutj^    Wherefore,  tenderly  1  lK'>etH])  you,  by 

•^* ^2  reverence  of  (iixl,  and  ujxm  my  full,  hearty  blessing,  tl:at  to  my  jKM'])etnal 

^"^  *'*Tifort  and  health  of  soul  and  body,  of  your  abundiint  and  special  grace  (infull 

^"^^^^^^ledy  of  all  meims  that  in  any  wise  may  (inneandst^  or  def.ice  the  ell'ect  of  n)y 

'*^*3rt  purj)o*e  and  intent)   grant,  at  my  humble  prayer  and  reciucst,  to  bo  m^ 

'  ^^-«futor;  and  to  depute  and  as^'gn  smrh  j^er^ons  to  be  under  you  of  your  servants, 

'  Speed. 

*  This  document  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  l)efore  been  printed.      It  is 

^^rtially  injured  by  the  tire  that  damaged  the  C'ottonian  MSS.  in  tlie  la>t  cejitury, 

^^at  enough  remains  to  be  intelligible.     Mr.  llalliwell  has  kindly  transcrilK'd  it 

^"*X  its  exact  language;  the  orthograjihy  alone  has  been  altered  in  its  hitroduction 

•^^tothis  biognijjliy. —  Cottonian  MSS. ;  Tiberius,  E  viii.  fol.  221. 

^  This  is  the  only  sentence  which  can  l>e  construe<l  into  an  anu-^ion  to  her 
family;  here  some  intent,  sui)jM;sed  tobeknov,  n  tothekii  ;jr,  is  inij)!  t  tl.  ti  ni\s- 
Wrious  clause  evidently  distinct  from  the  previously  enuim  r..te<i  i.orl.ous  of  the 
lOiU'Uce;  viz.  obituary  and  burial,  J'aying  her  debts  and  reward  i.g  her  &ei\uUla» 

*  'ih.ji  word  Aci  lud  to  iiieun    aiin>h^...l<;.' 
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or  of  mine,  or  of  Ixith,  sm  it  shall  like  you  to  choone  them,  wluch  I  remit  fully  to 
your  dis]K)siti(m  uud  cUvtiou.  Hesocchirig  you,  alflo,  at  the  reverence  of  oar  Lord 
«lod  and  tiie  full  entln*  bk^ssiiij^  of  me  your  mother,  that,  this  done,  ye  tenderly 
aud  lx>nip^nlv  ^p*ant  my  8up})ru^tiou  and  nKinest,  cont^ned  particularly  in  tfaia 
articles  cusuiiiir. 

"  And  if  ti'uder  audionce  and  favoi  rable  a^Kicnt  sludl  he  given  by  w  benign  and 
merciful  a  lord  iind  son  to  such  a  mother,  being  in  [nt]  m  piteous  point  of  ao 
grievou-  a  nmlady.  I  remit  to  your  full,  high,  wiise,  and  noble  discretion,  and  to 
the  coibsciiMK'i  of  every  creature  that  krioweth  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature* 
that  if  the  mother  shuuld  h;ive  more  favour  than  a  stnuige  person,  I  remit  [refer 
or  apj-Hjal  j  to  the  j«ame." 

From  the  perusal  of  this  solemn  exhortation,  a  conduBion 
would  naturally  be  drawn  that  it  was  the  preface  to  the 
earnest  request  of  Katherine  for  mercy  to  her  husband,  and 
nurture  for  her  motherless  infants ;  yet  the  articles  or  items 
wli!v.:h  follow  contain  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  them.  All 
licr  anxiety  seems  to  be  centered, — firstly,  in  the  payment  of 
her  creditors  (without  which  she  seems  convinced  that  her 
soul  will  never  get  free) ;  secondly,  in  obtaining  many  prayers 
and  masses  for  her  soul;  and  thirdly,  in  payments  being 
made  and  rewards  given  to  her  ser\'ants.  If  Katherine,  by 
this  niy?*t(Tious  document,  really  made  any  provision  for  her 
helpless  fauiily,  it  is  all  comprised  in  the  dark  hints  to  her  son 
of  acting;  "  ac(*ording  to  his  noble  discretion  and  her  intents,-" 
hcT  real  intent,  perhaps,  had  been  confided  to  the  young 
king  in  some  interview  which  had  taken  place  previously  to 
her  imprisonment.  Tliere  is  no  enumeration  of  property  in 
the  items  that  follow,  excepting  the  portion  of  income  due  at 
the  d:iy  of  her  departing.  She  declares  that  her  soul  ''shall 
pass  as  naked,  as  desolate,  and  as  willing  to  l)e  scourged,  as 
the  poorest  soul  God  ever  formed.'^  This  piteous  exhortation 
to  her  son  was  ^vritten,  or  dictated,  a  few  hours  before  her 
death;  yet,  even  at  her  last  gasp,  she  evidently  dared  not 
break  regal  etiquette  so  far  as  to  name  to  her  son  her  ple- 
beian lord,  or  her  young  children.  Whilst  this  pathetic 
document  was  in  course  of  preparation,  the  dying  queen 
received  a  token  of  remembrance  from  her  son,  king  Henry, 
on  New-year's  day,  consisting  of  a  tablet  of  gold,  weighing 
thirteen  ounces,  on  which  was  a  crucifix  set  with  pearls  and 
sapphires :  it  was  bought  of  John  Pattesby,  goldsmith,  and 
was  sent  to  Katherine  at   Bcrmondsey.     To  use  the   poor 
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qoeen's  own  pathetic  wordB^ ''  the  silent  and  fcarftil  condnsion 
rf  her  long^  grievous  malady''  took  place  on  the  8rd  of 
Jannary^  1437. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  the  young  sovereign  of  his 
mother's  death,  he  was  on  his  throne,  presiding  in  parliament. 
Power  was  given  to  the  poor  queen's  two  persecutors,  the 
cardinal  of  Winchester,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Oloucester, 
to  perform  the  office  of  executors. 

Katherine  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  usual  to  her  high 
itition.  Her  body  was  removed  to  the  church  of  her  patroness, 
St.  Katherine  by  the  Tower,  where  it  lay  in  state,  February 
tlie  18th,  1437;  it  then  rested  at  St.  Paul's,  and  was  finally 
lionourably  buried  in  Our  Lady's  chapel  at  Westminster- 
ibbey.  Henry  VI.  piously  erected  an  altar- tomb  to  her 
memory,  <m  which  was  engraved  a  Latin  epitaph,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  same  preserved  in  the  pages  of  William  of  Wor- 
cester^ of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

*  Death,  daring  spcnler  of  the  world,  has  laid 
Within  t\m  tomb  the  noble  day  that  shrined 
Queen  Katherine's  soul;  from  the  French  king  derived; 
Of  our  fifth  Henry,  wife ;  of  the  nxth 
Henry,  mother : — as  maid  and  widow  both, 
A  perfect  flower  of  modesty  esteemed. 
Here,  happy  England,  brought  she  ibrth  that  king, 
On  whose  anspidoos  life  thy  weal  depends. 
And  reft  of  whom,  thy  bliss  would  soon  decay. 
Joy  of  this  land,  and  brightness  of  her  own. 
Glory  of  mothers,  to  her  jxople  dear, 
A  follower  s'nccre  of  the  true  faith ; 
Heaven  and  our  earth  combine  alike  to  pro' so 
Tiiis  woman,  who  adorns  them  lx)th  e'en  now, — 
Ki  rth,  by  her  offspring ;  by  her  virtues  heaven ! 
In  the  fourteen  hundred  thirty-seventh  year, 
F'.rst  month's  third  day,  her  life  drew  to  its  close. 
And  this  queen's  soul,  beyond  the  starry  8])here 
In  heaven  received,  for  aye  reigns  blis>fully."  * 

This  original  epitaph  has  hitherto  escaped  all  modem  hi2to- 
rians;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  as  it  implied  the  fact 
that  Katherine  died  a  widow,  and  not  a  wife,  it  occasioneo 
the  demolition  of  the  tomb  under  the  reign  of  her  grandson. 

'  William  of  Worcester,  p.  459.  This  historian  was  a  contemporary.  \Mien 
the  peeuliar  circumstances  of  Katherine's  second  wedlock  are  considered,  the 
•pit»ph  becomes  of  no  little  importance,  for,  instead  of  a/*kno\vle<lging,  it  tacitly 
denies  her  second  marriagu. 
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Owen  Tudor  had  been  put  in  Ncw^te  when  Katherine 
iras  sent  to  Bcrrnondsey.*  From  thence  he  had  escaped,  and 
was  at  large  at  Davcutry  in  tlic  July  following  her  deatli, 
when  tlie  king  summoned  him  before  his  council,  saying, 
"  that  he  willed  that  Owen  Tudor,  the  which  '  dwelled '  with 
his  mother  queen  Katlierine,  should  come  into  his  presence/ 
Owen  refused  to  come,  uulews  be  had  a  safe-conduct,  *'  free  to 
come  and  free  to  go/^  The  council  gave  the  king's  verbal 
promise  that  lie  should  depart  unharmed.  Owen  vowed  he 
would  not  venture  himself  within  their  reach  without  a  written 
promise.  Tliis  was  granted,  when  he  hastened  to  Londou 
and  threw  himself  into  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where 
he  remained  many  days,  "  eschewing,"  as  a  document  of  the 
privy  council  says,  "  to  leave  it,  although  many  persons,  out 
of  friendship  and  fellowship,  stirred  him  to  come  out  thereof, 
and  disport  himself  in  the  tavern  at  Westminster-gate." 
Here,  when  on  duty  at  Westminster-palace,  Owen  had  evi- 
dently been  accustomed  to  resort,  and,  as  a  retired  soldier, 
tell  over,  with  boon  companions,  all  his  tales  of  Agincourt. 
lie  was  ri^ht  to  resist  the  temptation  of  "  disporting  himself," 
for  the  council  certahily  meant  to  entrap  him  there.  At  last, 
he  heard  that  the  young  king  was  "  hea^^ly  informed  of  him/' 
or  was  listening  to  serious  charges  against  him.  Upon  which 
Owen  suddenly  appeared  before  the  privy  council,  then  sitting 
in  the  cha[)el  chamber  at  Kennington-palaee,  and  defended 
himself  with  such  manliness  and  spii'it,  that  the  king  set  him 
at  liberty. 

Owen  immediately  retired  into  Wales;  but  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  a  base  prevarication  perfectly  inconsistent 
with  the  high  character  bestowed  on  him  in  history,  sent  after 
him,-  and,  in  despite  of  the  dovble  safe-conduct,  had  him  con- 
signed to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  earl  of  Suflblk  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  royal  castle  of  Wallingford,  under  pretence  of 
liaving  brokcji  j)rison.^    The  lord  constable  of  England,  Beau- 

'  All  our  old  cliiN'irclcrs  iifsjoe,  on  tins  jwint;  it  is  evident  that  0*cn  broke  out 
of  Xewgiite  twice.-  See  Lelnnd's  CoUectnnea,  vol.  ii.  p.  492. 

'  Tliesc  curious  links  in  the  history  of  the  unfortumite  Kathcrine'spaitiiflr,  m 
filled n]»  froui  s'r  IliO'vis  Nicolas'  Minutes  iif  the  l*rivy  Council.  voL  v.  pp.  46-49. 

'  Fa>dera.  vol.  k.  p  Obo.     The  order  f.r  I>is  ini]  risouniuot  tliere  ends  tlmi 
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moat^  was  pud  twenty  marks  for  the  expenses  he  had  in* 
curred-  in  catching  and  keeping  Owen^  his  priest^  and  servant. 
The  pkoe  where  the  privy  cooncil  met  to  arrange  this  business 
is  rather  remarkable ;  it  was  transacted  in  the  secret  chamber 
belonging  to  cardinal  Beaufort  as  bishop  of  Winchester^  in 
the  priory  of  St.  Mary's  Overy.  There  were  present,  in  this 
secret  conclave^  "  the  lord  cardinal,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
esrl  of  SulSblk,  the  treasurer,  lord  Himgerford,  and  John 
Stourton,  knight/' 

It  was  found  convenient  to  remand  Owen  back  firom  Wal- 
Ungford-castle  to  Newgate,  where,  it  may  be  remembered,  his 
priest  and  servant  were  committed.     No  sooner  were  these 
three  persons  in  Newgate  once  more,  than  its  walls  were  found 
ineflBcient  to  detain  them;  they  all  made  a  second  escape, 
after  "  wounding  foully  their  gaoler,''  as  an  old  MS.  in  the 
Harleian  ColleQtion  declares.     Owen  laid  his  plans  so  success- 
foQy  this  second  time  of  breaking  out  of  Newgate,  that  he 
vas  not  retaken,  but  fled  with  his  faithful  adherents  to  the 
Aptnesses  of  North  Wales,  where  he  waited  for  better  times. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  infer,  that  the  priest  thus  con- 
nected with  Owen  was  the  person  who  secretly  performed  the 
^Carriage-ceremony  between  him  and  Katherine,  and  that  the 
Servant  was  witness  to  the  wedlock.     The  London  Chronicle 
^ntndieates  the  honour  of  the  queen  in  words  not  very  compli- 
'^^entary  to  her  spouse :  "  Tliis  year,  one  Owen,  a  man  we'  of 
^irth  ne  of  livelihood,  brake  out  of  Newgate  at  searchiug  time; 
^tie  which  Owen  had  privily  wedded  queen  Katherine,  and  had 
^Viree  or  four  children  by  her,  unknown  to  the  common  people 
^isU  she  was  dead  and  bmied/'^ 

Katherine^s  eldest  boys  must  have  been  very  young  at  the 
ime  of  her  death,  since  they  remained  inmates  of  a  nunnery, 
^^^^der  the  c^re  of  the  abLess  of  Barking,  till  the  year  1440. 
Ibey  were  wholly  neglected  by  the  court ;  for,  till  the  abbess 

*•  And,  moreover,  we  will  that  you  send  us  the  fourscore  and  nine  pound?  tliAt 
>oa  found  on  the  said  priest,  which  you  have  now  in  hand,  the  which  you  are  to 
duhver  up  for  our  use  to  the  treasurer  and  chanihcrlalu  of  our  exchequer." 

'  Neitlier. 
•  A  cJironicler  in  Lcland's  Collection  uses  nearly  the  same  words:  hut  Leland 
bu  appended  a  note,  saying,  '*  It  was  the  pride  of  the  kind's  uncles  alone  whicli 
lODght  to  cast  sooru  on  Owen's  hirth ;"  likewise,  that  **  Owen  escaped  hy  aid  oi 
ttiepruict." 
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supiJicated  most  urgently,  no  money  had  been  paid  for  the 
sustenance  of  these  neglected  little  ones  after  the  death  of  the 
mother.^  Soon  after  the  abbess  had  drawn  the  attention  oi 
Henry  VI.  to  the  existence  of  the  children  of  his  unfortunate 
mother,  he  placed  them  under  the  care  of  discreet  priests^  to 
be  brought  up  chastely  and  virtuously.'  The  tutelage  of  the 
king  himself  had,  at  this  time,  ceased  by  the  laws  of  England. 
If  Katherinc  had  survived  till  this  period^  she  would  have 
Ixien  differently  treated,  for  more  than  one  old  historian 
asserts  that  Henry  VI.  never  forgave  his  unde  Gloucester  the 
liarsh  usage  his  mother  had  experienced.  As  soon  as  the 
young  king  attained  his  majority,  he  allowed  Owen  Tudor  an 
annuity  of  4-0/.  per  annum,  "  which,  for  certain  causes  him 
moving,  he  gave  him  out  of  his  privy  piu^e  by  especial  grace."' 

The  eld(>st  son  of  Katherinc  and  Owen  was  married  by  the 
iuiluence  of  Henry  VI.  to  Margaret  Beaufort/  the  heu-ess  of 
the  house  of  Somerset.  At  the  palace  of  Beading,  his  royal 
half-brother  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Richmond.  Tlxis  was 
done  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  king's  restor<i- 
tiou  to  health  and  reason.  Edmund  took  precedence  of  ail 
other  English  peers.  He  died  in  his  twentieth  year,  leaving 
an  infant  son,  afterwards  Heur}-  VII.  The  next  brother, 
Jasper  Tudor,  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke  the  same  day 
that  his  brother  reeeived  the  title  of  Richmond.*  The  third 
son  lived  and  died  a  nu)iik  at  Westminster. 

Owen  Tudor  himself  was  taken  into  some  sort  of  favour, 
but  never  graced  with  any  title,  or  owned  by  Henry  VI.  as 
his  lather-in-law ;  as  may  be  plainly  seen  by  a  deed  dated  so 
late  as  1  UH),  just  before  the  battle  of  Northampton,  where 
tiie  king  declares,  "that  out  of  consideration  of  the  good 
services  of  that  beloved  squire,  our  Owinus  Tud}T,  we  for  the 
fiiture  take  him  into  our  special  grace,  and  make  him  park- 
keei)er  of  our  i)arks  in  Denbigh,  Wales.^^*  This  was  gianted 
when  the  king  was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  old  warrior, 

^  Fu'dL'ra,  vol.  \.  p.  828. 
*  niiK'kiiuui's  Clinmicli',  j»riiitCHl  at  the  eii.l  of  CHtcrboume's  Clironicle 
^  Stf  jst'vt'nil  iiavmeiiUj  of  this  luinuity,  21st  and  22nd  of  lleiirv  Vl.'»  reigi^ 
Issuo  Rolls,  yy.  \-\\\-\\[). 
*  Milics.  L'au4  .i^iie  yji  Ilwuour.  ^  FuHlcra,  vol.  x.  ^ 
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litt  iktiher-m-law^  had  drawn  his  Agincxmrt  sword  in  his  cause, 

-After  tiie  defiMt  and  death  of  Bichard  duke  of  York,  at  Wake* 

field,  a  Lancastrian  army,  commanded  by  Jasper  eavl  of  Pem- 

liroke,  with  his  &ther|  Owen  Tudor,  pursued  the  earl  of 

3f  arch,  who,  turning  fiercely  at  bay,  defeated  them  near  Mor- 

timer's-cross.     Jasper  made  a  successful  retreat,  but  his  father, 

with  true  Welsh  obstinacy,  positively  refused  to  quit  the  lost 

field ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  as  he  was  the  first  victim  on 

whom  Edward  had  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance 

Ibr  the  death  of  York  and  Rutland,  he  ordered  Owen  Tudor's 

head  to  be  smitten  off  in  Hereford  market-place,  with  two  or 

three  Uoyds  and  Howels,  his  kinsmen  and  comrades.^     Such 

Wtt  the  end  of  the  second  husband  of  queen  Katherine,  who 

lost  his  life  stoutly  battling  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster.' 

When  Henry  VII.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  he 

^SBosed  the  Lady  chapel  at  Westminster-abbey,  with  the  tomb 

<tf  queen  Katherine,  to  be  demolished,  for  the  purpose  of 

building  a  new  and  stately  chapel.     In  place  of  the  epitaph 

^'^Btroyed,  (which  must,  in  its  assertion  that  queen  Katherine 

^ed  widow  to  Henry  V.,  have  proved  very  embarrassing  to  the 

*^^xdorB,)  the  following  hearse-verses  were  hung  up,  which  were 

^'^^dently  written  after  Henry  VII/s  accession."* 

^  Here  lien  qneen  Kafcberine  closed  in  grave,  the  French  king's  daughter  fair, 
And  of  thy  kingdom,  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  true  undoubted  heir. 
Twice  iojiUl  wife  in  marriage, — matched  to  Henry  the  Fitlh  by  name, 
Because  through  her  he  noblod  was,  and  shlned  in  double  funic. 
The  king  of  England  by  descent,  and  by  queen  Katherine's  right 
llie  realm  of  France  he  did  enjoy, — triumphant  king  of  might. 
A  happy  queen  to  Englishmen  she  came  right  gratetid  here, 
And  four  days'  space  they  honoured  God,  with  lips  and  reverent  fear. 
Henry  the  Sixth  this  queen  brought  forth,  with  painful  labour  plight, 
In  whose  empire  France  was  then,  and  he  an  English  wight ; 
Under  no  lucky  planet  bom  unto  himself  or  throne. 
Bat  equal  with  his  parents  both  in  pure  religion. 


'  Stowe's  Annals.  Peiniant. 
'"A  report  had  previously  existetl,"  says  IJiondi,  "  that  Owen  had  been  put 
^  '.leath  by  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  French  traditions  regiirding 
*^at!ierine  are  embodied  in  a  fl'ghty  romance  of  the  em  of  Louis  XIV'.  Tin  y 
^fiiike  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester  her  disjipjwinted  lover  and  malignant  \h^' 
•erutor;  he  is  endowe<l  with  a  hump,  und  is  evidently  confoniidt-d  with  the 
tiiaract«*i  of  ISichmrd  III.  when  duke  of  (Jloucoter. 

'  Stowe's  I.oiidou. 
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Of  Owen  Tudor,  nftcr  tins,  thy  next  son  Edmund  whji, 

()  Kathcrine !  a  renowned  prince,  that  did  in  glory  pa^w. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  a  Hritain  pearl,  a  gem  of  Knglaiid*8  joy, 

A  peerless  ])rincc  was  Kdniund's  son,  a  good  and  gracious  rofi 

Tlien^fore  u  liap])y  wife  this  was,  a  happy  mother  pure, 

Tliria:  huppy  child,  hut  grand-dame  she,  more  than  thrloe  happy  mre  V 

Althoup:h  Henry  VII.  had  demolished  the  tomb  of  his  grand- 
mother, it  is  certain  that  lie  had  not  caused  her  remains  to  be 
exhmned,  since  he  mentions  lier  in  his  will  as  still  interred  in 
the  cha])cl,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  intended  to  restore  her 
monunKMit.  "  Specially  as  tlie  body  of  our  grand-dame^  at 
rij^ht  noble  memor}%  queen  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  France,  is  intciTcd  within  our  monastery  of  Westminster, 
and  we  pro^wsc  sliortly  to  translate  thither  the  reliques  of  our 
uncle  of  blessed  mcmorv,  llonrv  VI. :  and  whether  we  die 
witliin  tlie  realm  or  not,  our  body  is  to  be  buried  in  the  said 
monastery, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  chapel  where  our  said 
grand-dame  lies  buried.^'  Jasper  Tudor,  her  second  son,  left 
funds  for  masses  to  be  sung  in  the  monastery  of  Keynsham 
"  for  tiie  soul  of  his  father,  and  the  soul  of  Katherine  late 
queen  of  l^ngland,  his  mother.''  This  was  dated  Decembei 
1 5,  1 195  :  he  died  eleven  days  after. 

When  Henry  VII.  was  buried  the  corpse  of  Kathcrine  wai 
disinterred ;  and  as  her  ungi'acious  descendant,  Henry  VIII^ 
did  not  fulfil  his  father's  intention  of  restoring  her  tomb^  the 
tones  of  the  unfortunate  queen  never  found  a  final  resting* 
])lace  till  the  connnencenient  of  the  present  century.  Owing 
to  some  accidental  absoqition  of  the  embalming,  the  queen's 
corpse  was  found  to  be  quite  diy  like  a  mummy,  and  in  extraor- 
dinary  preservation ;  it  was  therefore  shown  as  a  curiosity  to 
jiersons  visiting  Westminster-abbey  for  at  least  three  centuries. 
Weever,  in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  thus  mentions  its  state 
in  the  time  of  Chai'les  I.  "  Here  lieth  Katherine,  queen  of 
England,  wife  to  Henry  V.,  in  a  chest  or  coffin  with  a  loose 
cover,  to  be  seen  aiul  handled  of  any  who  much  desire  it;  and 
who,  by  her  own  appointment,  inflicted  this  penance  on  her- 
self, in  regard  to  her  disobedience  to  her  husband  for  being 
delivered  of  her  son  Henry  VI.  at  Windsor,  which  place  he 
forbade.'' 
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In  the  rei^Ti  of  Charles  II.  the  poor  queen  was  made   a 
common    spectacle^    for    that   impertment    oddity^    P^pys, 
journalizes^  with  infinite  satisfaction^  that  he  had  ^'  this  day 
kissed  a  queen;''  and^  that  he  might  make  this  boast^  he  had 
kissed  the  mmnmy  of  Katherine  the  Fair^  shown  for  the  extra 
chaise  of  twopence  to  the  curious  in  such  horrors.     Nearly 
half  a  century  after  Pepys   had  thus   amused  himself  with 
kissing  the  relics  of  poor  Katherine  of  Valois,   the  indus- 
trious  Heame,    then    busy   editing  Elmham's  Chronicle  of 
Henry  V.,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  West ;  "  Queen  Katherine 
was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.    I  am  told  that  part  of  her 
skeleton  is  now  to  be  seen  above  ground,  in  a  wooden  chest  in 
the  abbey.*     Were  I  in  London,  I  would  make  it  one  part 
of  my  business  to  see  it,  and  to  get  an  account  of  the  true 
reason  of  its  lying  in  such  a  posture.    The  life  of  the  hero  I 
am  printiog  gives  occasion  to  mention  it.^^      Heame  got  no 
satisfaction,  so  he  returned  vigorously  to  the  charge  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards.    "  I  desire,"  said  he,  "  you  would  think 
ot  the  skeleton  of  queen  Katherine,  and  let  me  know  the  true 
rciison  of  its  being  above  ground.     I  know  not  any  effigies  of 
lier  now  preserved."     The  dean  of  Westminster  ordered  the 
lx>or  corpse  to  be  decently  buried-  in  1 776 ;  but  he  was  privily 
disobeyed,  because  the  same  disgusting  traffic  was  carried  on  in 
1793,  for  Hutton  reprobates  it  in  his  Tour  through  the  Sights 
of  London.      This  exordium  probably  drew  the  attention  of 
the  then  dean  of  Westminster,  for  the  wretched  remains  of 
Katherine  the  Fair  have  reposed  since  then,  sheltered  from 
public  view,  in  some   nook   of  the  vaults  in  Westrainster- 
abl)ey. 

^  MS.  letter,  Hwruys  CoUection,  fol.  56.  Oct..  27,  1 727.- -  I3rit.  Mas..  Laiis- 
ilenme,  778.  '  Kuipht's  London. 
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MARGARET  OF  ANJOU, 

QUEEN  OF  HENRT   Vl 


CHAPTER  I. 


Parentage  and  descent  of  I^Iargiiret  —Her  birth — Baptism — ^Miafortnncs  of  har 
&ther — Conjugal  heroism  of  her  mother — Margaret  betrothed  in  icfkncy 
— Charms  and  early  promise — Her  Italian  education — First  proponl  of  Hemy 
VI. — Margaret  courted  by  count  de  Nevers — Poverty  of  her  parents — ^Fame 
of  her  beauty  and  talents — Henry  VI.  obtains  her  portrait — Secret  negotia- 
tions— Treaty  of  Tours — Margaret  married  to  king  Henry  at  Xaad — Bridal 
fetes  and  tournaments — The  daisy  her  badge — Poverty  of  Heniy  VI.— 
Attendants — Progress  of  Margaret  through  France — MArgarot's  scanty  equip- 
ment— Bridiil  wardrobe — Margaret  embarks  for  England — Lands  at  Por- 
cliester — Falls  sick  at  Southampton — Married  to  king  Henry — Splendid 
pngcsmts  at  London — Her  coronation — Foreign  followers — Friendship  with 
cardinal  Beaufort — Murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester — Margaret  endows 
Queen's  college— Banishment  and  murder  of  Suffolk — Cade's  rebelUon — Re- 
volt suppressed — Queen  persecutes  John  Payn — She  fiivoors  Somerset — ^Wan 
of  the  roses — Death  of  the  queen's  mother — King's  aberration  of  mind — Birth 
of  prince  Edward — Queen  exercises  regal  power — Loses  it — King's  recovery^ 
Battle  of  St,  Alban's. 

The  history  of  Margaret  of  Anjon,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb^  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  striking  vicissitudes^  and  replete 
with  events  of  more  powerful  interest  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  imaginary  career  of  any  heroine  of  romance;  for  the 
ireations  of  fiction,  however  forcibly  they  may  appeal  to  our 
imagination,  fade  into  insignificance  before  the  simple  majesty 
of  trutli.  When  we  consider  the  stormy  grandeur  of  cha- 
racter of  this  last  and  most  Juckless  of  our  Proven9al  queens, 
her  beauty,  her  learning,  hei  energetic  talents,  and  the  im- 
portant position  she  occupied  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  annals  of  tliis  country, — ^first  as  the  uncoii- 
stitutional,  but  certainly  supreme,  director  of  the  power  of 
the  crown^  and  lastly  as  the  leader  and  rallying  point  of  the 


.s 
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friends  of  Lancaster,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  complete  and 
authentic  biography  of  this  princess  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  world. 

Ben^  of  Anjou,  the  father  of  Margaret,  was  the  second 
don  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  duke  of 
Calabria  and  Anjou,  and  count  of  Proven9e,  by  Yolante  of 
Arragon.  In  1420  Rene  was,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
espoused  to  Isabella,  the  heiress  of  Lorraine,  who  was  only 
ten  years  old  at  the  period  of  her  nuptials.  This  lady,  who 
was  the  direct  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  in  addition  to  her 
princely  patrimony,  brought  the  beauty,  the  high  spirit,  and 
the  imperial  blood  of  that  illustrious  line  into  the  family 
of  Anjoo.  Her  youngest  daughter,  Margaret,  was  in  all 
respects  a  genuine  scion  of  the  Carlovingian  race ;  she  also 
inherited  her  father's  love  of  learning,  and  his  taste  for 
poetry  and  the  arts.  English  historians  place  the  date  of 
Margaret's  birth  in  1425 ;  but  this  is  a  palpable  error,  for 
her  mother,  who  was  scarcely  fifteen  at  that  time,  did  not 
give  birth  to  her  eldest  child,  John  of  Calabria,  till  1426.' 
Then  came  prince  Louis,  followed  by  Nicolas  and  Yolante, 
twin-children,  who  were  bom  October  2,  1428.  After  the 
decease  of  Ben^  and  his  sons,  Yolante  took  the  title  of  queen 
of  Sicily,  as  the  next  heir ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
her  marriage-settlement,  sufficiently  attests  the  fact  that  she 
was  the  elder  sister  of  our  ^largaret/  since  the  dates  of  the 
birth  of  children  having  claims  to  a  disputed  succession  are 
generally  strictly  authenticated  by  the  records  of  their  own 
country.  Thus  we  see  that  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  four 
years  yoimger  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  According 
to  the  best  authorities,'  Margaret  was  bom  March  28,  1420, 
at  Pont-^-Mousson,  her  mother's  dower-palace,  one  of  the 
grandest  castles  in  Lorraine.  She  was  baptized  under  the 
great  crucifix  in  the  cathedral  of  Toul,  by  the  bishop  of  that 

'  Wassaburg.     Villeneuvo.     Chron.  de  TiOrraine. 

-  Again,  thU  fact  is  incoiite*«tal)ly  demonstrated  by  the  deed  in  which  M'lr* 
garet  yields  the  reversion  of  her  father's  inheritance  to  Louis  XL,  in  case  tli€ 
heirs  of  her  elder  sister,  Yolante,  should  fail. 

'  Richard  \\'a«8aburg,  a  contemiwrary  chronicler.  M.  de  hit.  Mart  he.  Mi>- 
reri.     Lhuiers.     Prevost.     Vdleneuve. 
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diocese.  Her  sponsors  were  her  unde,  Louis  III.  king  of 
Naples,  and  Marguerite  duelie&s  of  Lorraine^  her  maternal 
grandmother. 

Margaret  was  yet  in  the  arms  of  her  father's  fiiithful 
nurse,  Tlieophanie/  by  whom  she  was  reared,  when  the  fiense 
eontest  for  tLe  succession  to  Lorraine  conmienccd  between 
her  father  and  her  mother's  uncle,  Anthony  of  Vaudemont^ 
on  the  death  of  Clmrlcs  duke  of  Lorraine.'  She  was  scarcely 
two  years  old  when  her  royal  sire  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  his  adversary,  at  the  battle  of  Bulgneville.  Wa 
learn  from  the  chronicles  of  Lorraine,  that  the  infant  prin* 
cess  Margaret  was  her  motlier's  companion  during  the  agon* 
izing  hours  of  suspense  in  which  she  remained  at  Nanci, 
awaiting  tidings  of  the  issue  of  that  disastrous  fight.  The 
event  was  too  soon  announced,  by  tlie  arrival  of  the  fugitives 
from  tlie  lost  battle.  "Alas!'*  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
clasping  her  little  Mai^aret  to  her  bosom,  "  where  is  Ilen£y 
my  lord?  He  is  taken — ^he  is  slain!'" — "Madam/'  they 
replied,  "  be  not  thus  abandoned  to  grief.  The  duke  is  in 
good  health,  though  disabled  and  prisoner  to  the  Bui^un- 
dians."  But  the  duclicss  was  inconsolable.  The  council  of 
Lorraine  regarded  lier  with  tlie  dcei>est  sympathy,  fiw  she 
was  left  with  four  helpless  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
the  most  beautiful  ever  seen. 

AVith  her  infant  Mai^arct  in  her  arms,  and  leading  her 
other  little  ones  with  her,  the  duchess  Isabella  presented 
horscif  as  a  weeping  suppliant  at  the  throne  of  her  nominal 
suzerain,  Charles  VII.,  to  implore  his  succour  for  the  ddip 

'  Tlie  kind-hearted  Rene  raised  :i  beautifiil  monament  tu  tlii«  hamble  firiei4 
A-]io  diiHl  in  tlie  year  1  toS.  just  a^  quec-n  Mar;riret*8  troubles  oommenoed.  Tlw 
pxxl  kin^  liod  the  effigy  of  liis  nurse  euned,  holding  in  her  arms  two  duldren, 
himself  and  Queen  Marie,  the  consort  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  He  added  hu 
epitaph  of  his  own  HTiting :  the  Hues  are  ver^'  nalce  and  pleasing. — Vie  da  Uoi 
Hen«'. 

'  Hiis  y.rincc  dying  vi-ithont  male  issue,  the  duchy  of  Lorrulne  was  claimed  by 
?»!•*  brother,  Anthony  of  Vaudemonte,  on  pretence  that  it  was  a  fief  too  Doble  to 
fell  to  the  8])indle  side.  Heni'  of  Anjou  asserted  the  right  of  his  consort  to  tho 
iQorcasion,  which  li:id  been  renounco^l  by  her  two  elder  asters. — ^Meuru. 

•  "  Keno."  sjiys  the  Lorraine  Chronicle.  '*  had  fought  like  a  lion,  and  ww  not 
orerooine  till  he  was  blinded  by  the  blood  trom  a  wound  on  the  b^  brow,  tlio 
of  which  he  carried  to  the  gmve.*'  • 
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retance  of  her  captive  lord,  or  that  he  would,  at  least,  use 
his  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  brother  of  his  queen.  Charles 
had  no  power  at  that  time  to  assist  any  one  :  he  was,  indeed, 
listless  and  hopeless  of  ever  Training  possession  of  his  own 
rights.  The  interview  between  him  and  the  duchess  of 
Lorraine  was  destiiied  to  produce  a  singular  effect  on  his 
future  life  and  the  fortimes  of  France.  The  disconsolate 
wife  of  Ren^  was  attended  by  her  favourite  damsel,  the 
beautiful  and  eloquent  Agnes  Sorelle,  whom,  when  her  own 
grief  deprived  her  of  utterance,  she  desired  to  plead  for  her 
with*  the  king.  Charles  fell  passionately  in  love  with  this  fair 
advocate,  who  used  her  unbounded  influence  over  his  mind  to 
rouse  his  slmnbering  energies  for  the  deliverance  of  his  sub- 
jugated realm.  Meantime,  while  the  grandmother  of  our 
little  Margaret  rallied  the  dispirited  friends  of  Rene  for  the 
defence  of  Nanci,  the  duchess  Isabella,  the  tenderest  and 
most  courageous  of  conjugal  heroines,  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  she  had  built  on  the  king  of  France,  sought  an  inter- 
riew  with  her  hostile  kinsman  to  solicit  the  release  of  her 
captive  lord,  and  a  cessation  from  the  horrors  of  ci\dl  strife. 
Moved  by  her  pathetic  eloquence,  Antoine  gi*anted  a  truce  of 
six  months,  dated  August  1,  1431.  Her  supplications  in 
behalf  of  Rene  were  fruitless,  for  he  had  been  already  given 
up  to  the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  by  whom  he  was  consigned  to  a 
long  imprisonment  at  Dijon  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  still 
in  existence.^  The  only  condition  on  which  the  sire  of  Mar- 
garet could  obtain  even  a  temporary  release  from  his  thraldom, 
was  at  the  price  of  bestowing  his  eldest  daughter,  Yolante, 
then  in  her  ninth  year,  on  the  heir  of  liis  rival,  the  young 

*  Here,  to  dissipate  the  sorrow  of  his  captivity,  Rene  employed  himself  in 
painting.  The  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Dijon  was  emnched  with  Ix'mitifiil  miiiia- 
tarei,  on  painted  glass,  by  the  royal  hand  of  the  father  of  our  Mariraret  of  Anj-  ii. 
It  was  this  exertion  of  his  talents  tliat  finally  terminated  his  cjiptivity,  for  Philip 
t\\e  Good  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  sight  of  his  own  i>ortrait,  painted  <>n 
glans  by  his  interesting  prisoner,  that  he  sought  an  interview  with  him,  chisju'd 
him  in  his  arms,  and  after  expressing  the  greati-st  luhninition  for  his  tal'Mits, 
od'ered  to  mediate  with  Antoine  de  Vaudemonte  for  his  liberation.  This  |Kirtr:iit, 
together  with  one  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  father  of  duke  Philip,  was  pbioed  in 
the  window  of  the  church  of  Chartreuse  at  Dijon,  but  was  demolislifH  at  the 
Vrvnch  rerolntiQii  of  the  Ternir, 
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diocese.  Her  sponsors  were  her  uncle^  Louis  III.  kiug  of 
Naples,  and  Marguerite  duclie^s  of  Lorraine,  her  maternal 
grandniotlier. 

Margaret  was  yet  in  the  arms  of  her  father's  fSGuthful 
nurse,  Theophanie,*  by  whom  she  was  reared,  when  the  fierce 
contest  for  the  succession  to  Lorraine  commenced  between 
her  father  and  her  mother's  uncle,  Anthony  of  Vaudemont^ 
on  the  death  of  Ch&rles  duke  of  Lorraine.^  She  was  scarcely 
two  years  old  when  her  royal  sire  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  his  adversary,  at  the  battle  of  Bulgneville.  We 
learn  from  the  chronicles  of  Lorraine,  that  the  infant  prin* 
cess  Margaret  was  her  mother's  companion  during  the  agon* 
izing  hours  of  suspense  in  which  she  remained  at  Nand, 
awaiting  tidings  of  the  issue  of  that  disastrous  fight.  The 
event  was  too  soon  announced,  by  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives 
from  tlie  lost  battle.  ^^Alas!'*  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
clasjjiug  her  little  Margaret  to  her  bosom,  "  where  is  Bend, 
my  lord?  He  is  taken — he  is  slain!"' — '^  Madam,'*  they 
replied,  "  be  not  thus  abandoned  to  grief.  The  duke  is  in 
good  health,  though  disabled  and  prisoner  to  the  Bui^un^ 
»lians."  But  the  duchess  was  inconsolable.  The  council  at 
Tiorrame  regarded  her  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  for  she 
was  left  with  four  helpless  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
the  most  beautiful  ever  seen. 

AVith  her  infant  ilargaret  in  her  arms,  and  leading  her 
other  little  ones  with  her,  the  duchess  Isabella  presented 
herself  as  a  weeping  suppliant  at  the  throne  of  her  nominal 
9uj:erain,  Charles  VII.,  to  implore  his  succour  for  the  delip 

^  'Hie  kind-hearted  Ren^  raised  n  beautiful  monument  to  thi«  humble  fiiea^ 
*'lio  died  in  tlie  year  1158,  just  as  queen  Marpiret's  troubles  oommenced.  The 
pxxl  king  had  the  effigy  of  liis  nun«c  ear\'pd,  holding  in  her  arms  two  chiMren, 
himself  and  Queen  Marie,  the  consort  ot*  Charles  VII.  of  France.  He  added  mi 
e])itaph  of  his  own  writing :  the  lines  are  very  nalce  aud  pleasing. — ^Vie  dn  Boi 
lient'. 

'  'Hiis  Y/rincc  dying  without  male  issue,  the  duchy  of  Lomane  was  dainied  hf 
his  brother,  Anthony  of  Vaudemonte,  on  pretence  that  it  was  a  fief  too  noUe  to 
fell  to  the  spmdle  side.  Reno  oi  Anjou  asserted  the  right  of  his  oonsoit  to  tht 
■uooession,  which  had  been  renounced  bv  her  two  elder  sisters. — MeseraL 

'  **  Kcno/'  says  the  Lorraine  Chronicle,  "  had  fought  like  a  lion,  and  was  mA 
oreroome  till  he  was  blinded  by  the  blood  trom  a  wound  on  the  le^b  laow,  tbt 
of  which  he  carried  to  the  gntve."  • 
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retance  of  her  captive  lord,  or  that  he  would,  at  least,  use 
his  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  brother  of  his  queen.     Charles 
had  no  power  at  that  time  to  assist  any  one :  he  was,  indeed, 
listless  and  hopeless  of  ever  regaining  possession  of  his  own 
rights.      The  interview  between    him    and  the   duchess  of 
Lorraine  was  destined  to  produce  a  singular  effect  on  his 
future  life  and  the   fortunes  of   France.     Tlie  disconsolate 
wife   of  Rene  was   attended  by  her  favourite   damsel,  the 
beautiful  and  eloquent  Agnes  Sorelle,  whom,  when  her  own 
grief  deprived  her  of  utterance,  she  desired  to  plead  for  her 
with'  the  king.     Charles  fell  passionately  in  love  with  this  fair 
advocate,  who  used  her  unbounded  influence  over  his  mind  to 
rouse  his  slumbering  energies  for  the  deliverance  of  his  sub- 
jugated realm.     Meantime,  while  the  grandmother  of  our 
little  Margaret  rallied  the  dispirited  friends  of  Rene  for  the 
defence  of  Nanci,  the  duchess  Isabella,  the  tenderest  and 
most  courageous  of  conjugal  heroines,   disappointed  in   the 
hopes  she  had  built  on  the  king  of  France,  sought  an  inter- 
view with  her  hostile  kinsman  to    solicit  the  release  of  her 
captive  lord,  and  a  cessation  from  the  horrors  of  ci\il  strife. 
Af  oved  by  her  pathetic  eloquence,  Antoine  gi*anted  a  truce  of 
^ix  months,  dated  August  1,   1431.      Her  supplications  in 
^3ehalf  of  Rene  were  finiitless,  for  he  had  been  already  given 
'^ip  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  was  consigned  to  a 
^ong  imprisonment  at  Dijon  at  the  top  of   a  high  tower,  still 
ii  existence.^     The  only  condition  on  which  the  sire  of  Mar- 
^garet  could  obtain  even  a  temporaiy  release  from  his  thraldom, 
^was  at  the  price  of  bestowing  his  eldest  daughter,  Yolante, 
then  in  her  ninth  year,  on  the  heir  of  his  rival,  the  young 

*  Here,  to  dissipate  the  sorrow  of  his  captivity,  Rene  employed  lumself  in 
pointing.  The  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Dijon  was  enriched  with  beuutiful  niinia- 
tare^  on  painted  glass,  by  the  royal  hand  of  the  father  of  our  Mart^aret  of  Anj'  »l 
It  was  this  exertion  of  his  talents  that  finally  terminated  his  captivity,  for  Philip 
the  Good  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  siprht  of  his  own  iK)rtniit,  painted  on 
pliss  by  his  interesting  prisoner,  that  he  sought  an  interview  with  him,  clasj^cd 
him  in  his  arms,  and  after  expressing  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  tul'Mits, 
offered  to  mediate  with  Antoine  de  Vaudemonte  for  his  lil^ratiou.  This  portrait, 
together  ndth  one  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  father  of  duke  Philip,  was  placed  in 
the  window  of  the  church  of  Cluirtreuse  at  Dijon,  btit  was  denmrmlipH  at  the 
Fn  nch  rerolutkm  of  the  Terror, 
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Frny,  or  Frederic,  of  Yaudenioiite,  with  part  of  the  dispnted 
lands  of  Lorraine  for  her  portion.'  Tlie  little  Margaret  wai 
soon  after  betrothed  to  Pieire  of  Luxembourg,  the  aon  o4 
count  St.  Pol,  whose  squire  had  cut  Rene  down  at  the  battle 
of  Bulgueville.'  Beue^  being  pledged  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  of 
money  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  his  ransom,  was  obliged 
to  give  his  two  boys  as  his  hostages,  and  to  resign  Yolante 
to  her  new  mother-in-law;  so  that,  of  their  four  beautiful 
children,  the  hifaut  Alargaret  was  the  only  one  who  returned 
to  Nanci  with  her  parents.  Such  a  meeting  and  such  a 
parting  as  that  of  Rene  with  his  family  was  never  before 
witnessed,  and  the  'petite  creature^  Margaret,  as  she  it 
ciilled  by  the  chroniclers  of  Lorraine,  is  said  to  have  testified 
the  utmost  sensibility  on  this  occasion.' 

The  death  of  the  virtuous  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  the  grand- 
mother of  this  princess,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1434,  in- 
creased  the  affliction  of  her  family.  But  a  heavier  trial 
awaited  Margaret  and  her  parents.  King  Ren^,  being  unabia 
to  fiilfiJ  the  conditions  of  his  release,  was  compelled  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  his  cjiptors.  Ilis  imprisonment  was  shared  by 
his  eldest  son,  Jean  of  Calabria :  the  younger,  Louis,  was 
re:^for'ed  to  the  arms  of  his  sorrowing  mother  and  sister.  In 
1 136,  on  the  death  of  Rene's  eldest  brother,  Louis  king  of 
Naples,  the  succession  of  his  realms  devolved  on  the  royal 
captive,  and  his  faithful  consort  Isabella  prepared  to  assert  his 
rijrlits.  Among  the  illustrious  females  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy, 
the  mother  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  holds  a  distinguished  plac^ 
alike  for  her  commanding  talents,  her  great  personal  endow- 
ments, her  courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  It  was  fix>m 
this  parent  that  Margaret  inherited  those  energies  which  the 

'  C1iroiiicl(«  of  Lorraine.  Mezorai. 
*  Monstrelet  tells  ii«,  tliiit  when  a  peace  was  at  last  conclnded,  through  tht 
e!<>dintion  of  tlie  duke  of  liurguncly,  between  Kcn^  and  the  count  de  Vaudtnnont^ 
it  waff  Hgrccd  thni  the  eldest  Mon  of  the  count  should  many  the  eldetft  daughter 
of  Kon^,  who  was  to  give  her  annually  six  thousand  irnncs,  and  a  certain  mm 
ill  ready  money  on  the  day  of  her  marringe.-Chron.  dc  Monstrelet,  voL  i.  p.  611. 
Tliin  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  primogeniture  of  Yolante.  And  again,  Monstrdet 
nicnticns,  soon  after,  the  proposal  for  an  alliance  between  the  son  of  the  couiit 
(le  St.  Pol  and  Margaret,  whom  he  cnV.R  one  of  thp  younger  daughtera  of  tht 
da\c  of  iiarr,  Keiic  of  Anjou.— Ibid,  iji'6,  '  ViUcneivii. 
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itemest  sliocks  of  adversity  were  unable  to  subdue.  With  such 
a  mother  as  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  the  patroness  of  Agnes 
Sorelle,  and  the  contemporary  of  Joan  of  Arc,  bom  and 
nurtured  amidst  scenes  of  civil  warfare  and  domestic  cala- 
mity^ it  is  scarcely  wonderful  if  the  characteristics  of  Aiijou's 
heroine  partook  of  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  she  was 
unhappfly  thrown. 

While  the  queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  the  consort  of 
Ren£  of  Anjou  was  now  styled,  was  arranging  her  measures 
for  asserting  by  force  of  arms  the  claims  of  her  captive  lord 
to  the  disputed  succession  of  Naples,  she  took  up  her  abode 
with  Mai^aret  and  Louis  at  the  ch&teau  of  Tarascon,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  Proven9als,  whose  poetic  feelings 
were  passionately  excited  by  the  advent  of  the  consort  and 
lovely  children  of  their  captive  prince,  followed  them  in  crowds 
wlierever  they  appeared,  singing  songs  in  their  praise,  strew- 
ing flowers  at  their  feet,  presenting  them  with  votive  wreaths, 
and  nightly  kindling  bonfires  before  the  palace,  to  preserve 
them  £rom  infection.  Nostradamus  adds  a  very  marvellous 
stoiy  of  a  number  of  witches  and  evil  fairies,  who  intruded 
themselves  among  the  loyal  throngs  that  came  to  gaze  on 
those  very  beautiful  and  excellent  creatures,  "  the  infiguita' 
Marguerite  and  her  brother.'' 

The  fearful  visitation  of  the  plague  compelled  the  queen  of 
the  Sicilies  to  hurry  her  precious  little  ones  from  Taraseon. 
She  embarked  with  them  at  Marseilles  for  Naples,  where, 
however,  the  pestilence  from  which  they  had  fled  at  Proven9e 
was  raging.  The  royal  strangers  took  up  their  abode  at 
Capua,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  family  of  Anjou  in  Naples. 
Queen  Isabella  caused  her  captive  husband  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  at  which  ceremony  little  Margaret 
and  her  brother  were  seated  by  their  royal  jnother  in  the 
triumphal  chair  of  state,  covered  with  velvet  and  embroidered 
with  gold,  in  wl  ich  this  conjugal  heroine  was  borne  through 
the  streets  of  Naples. 

lleue  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  deliverance  from  bonchge 

*  Tlie  uM  I  rovi'iiyal  writera  style  our  Margaret  of  Anjou  *  the  infiuita*. 
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to  the  exertions  of  his  faithM  consort.  In  the  treatj  far 
lu's  liberation^  the  follonring  remarkable  article  was  proposed 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy^  which  affords  an  indication  that 
the  English  alliance  was  contemplated  as  early  as  1435-6: 
'*  And  to  cement  the  peace  between  the  two  powers,  Margaret 
of  Anjon,  second  daughter  to  the  king  Ren£,  shall  espouse  the 
young  king  of  England/^  This  was  nine  years  before  the 
marriage  took  place,  the  bride  being  but  six  years  old;  it 
appears  a  mere  suggestion  on  the  side  of  Burgundy,'  without 
any  sanction  of  the  English,  and  was  opposed  by  Charles  VII* 
Mai^ret  of  Anjou  remained  at  the  Capua  palace  with  Ler 
heroic  mother  till  the  year  1438,  when  Ren£,  having  obtained 
his  freedom,  made  his  entry  into  Naples  on  a  stately  white 
charger,  attended  by  his  Proven9al  followers.  After  tenderfy 
embracing  Margaret  and  her  mother,  he  conducted  them  to 
the  elegant  palace,  finished  with  the  utmost  profusion  of 
luxury  by  his  voluptuous  predecessor,  Joanna  II.  Here^ 
in  the  soft  air  of  Italy,  Margaret  proceeded  in  her  education 
imder  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  her  brother's  learned  tutor 
Antoine  dc  Salle,  author  of  some  of  the  earUest  romances  of 
French  hterature,  written,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  amusement 
of  his  royal  pupil,  "because,'*  says  Antoine,  in  his  dedica- 
tion, "  you  were  always  very  fond,  my  prince,  of  hearing  me 
tell  you  Uttle  talcs/' 

In  the  year  1443,  Margaret  returned  to  Lorraine  with  her 
royal  mother,  having  first  experienced  the  grief  of  losing  her 
brother,  prince  Louis,  with  whom  she  had  been  educated. 
Previous  to  that  event,  the  contract  of  marriage  with  the  count 
de  St.  Pol  having  been  broken  off,  her  hand  was  sought  by  the 
count  de  Nevers,  nephew  to  the  dujce  of  Burgundy,  and  mat* 
ters  were  so  far  advanced,  that  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
articles  to  be  signed ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  clause 
had  been  inserted,  disinheriting  the  children  that  might  be 
bom  of  her  elder  sister  Yolante  and  Ferry  of  Yaudemonte^ 
Charles  VII.,  whose  consort,  Mary  of  Anjou,  was  aunt  to  both 

^  TniVella  ducliera  of  Piirprndy,  wan  a  princeM  of  tbe  Lancagtrian  blcod* 
howfr  (ho  daughter  oi  tbe  king  of  rortugvli  by  PhiUipf  a,  daughter  of  Jobs  ctf 
GauuU 
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prbioeases^  would  not  permit  the  alliance  to  talce  place  on  such 
oonditions.  Coont  de  St.  Pol  renewed  his  suit  after  the  death 
of  prince  Louis ;  but,  according  to  Nostradamus,  the  idea  of 
the  more  q>lendid  alliance  with  the  king  of  England  prevented 
his  acceptance.  Anjou  and  Maine,  king  Renews  patrimony, 
(inherited  as  the  appanage  of  his  ancestor,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
younger  brother  of  St.  Louis,)  were  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
England ;  so  that  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  single 
undisputed  town  or  castle,  and  his  family  and  himself  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  penury,  which  their  illustrious  descent 
and  lofty  titles  only  rendered  the  more  conspicuous.  But, 
however  painfully  these  adversities  might  be  felt  by  his  consort 
and  children,  Ren^  regarded  the  frowns  of  fortime  with  philo- 
sophical indifference  :^  he  retired  into  Provence,  and  occupied 
himself  with  writing  verses  and  composing  music,  for  which  he 
possessed  no  ordinary  talents.^  The  precocious  charms  and 
talents  of  his  second  daughter,  meantime,  created  a  Uvely  sen- 
sation at  the  court  of  her  aunt,  the  queen  of  France,  with  whom 
she  then  hved.  "  There  was  no  princess  in  Christendom," 
says  Barante,'  "  more  accomplished  than  my  lady  Marguerite 
of  Anjou.  She  was  already  renowned  in  France  for  her  beauty 
md  wit,  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  father  had  only  given 
her  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  lofly  spirit  and  courage.'* 
"  The  report  of  these  charms,^^  according  to  another  learned, 
but  somewhat  romantic  French  author,  "  first  reached  Henry 
VI.  through  the  mediimi  of  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  named 
Champchevrier,   a  prisoner  at  large,  (belonging   to  sir  John 

'  So  little  resemblance  was  there  in  character  between  Rene  and  his  energetic 

<3anghter  Margaret,  that  it  is  related  of  him,  that  when  the  news  of  tlie  loss  of 

^Mie  of  his  kingdoms  was  brought  to  him  while  he  was  engageil  in  paintinjr  a 

Vartridge  from  natmre,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  communication ;  nor  would 

^  see  the  messenger  till  he  had  giyen  the  finishing  strokes  to  his  design. 

•  Rene's  original  compositions  in  music  have  in  this  century  been  revived,  to 

"*he  delight  of  his  native  country,  and,  indeed,  of  Europe.     He  was  the  inventor 

«f  the  opera  ballet ;  and  the  drama  of  La  Tentation,  performed  with  much  sj)leii- 

^our  at  Pans  in  1832,  was  originally  composed  by  this  prince.    The  wild  story  i§ 

his  own,  and  the  delightful  melodies  his  composition,  which  have  been  merely 

tamed  and  regulated  by  modem  art.     This  prince,  adored  for  his  benefice uce  by 

hw  people,  who  named  him  *  the  Good,*  was  scorned  by  the  destrnctivf  xiolilai 

of  hiti  em,  us/aineant  and  feeble-mi ndixl. 

'  The  learned  chronicler  of  tlie  duke  ot  Ht^rg\mdy. 
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Falstolf^)  with  whom  king  Henry  was  accustomed  to  convene 
occasionally;  and  he  gave  so  eloquent  a  description  of  the  rare 
endowments  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  the  portionless 
daughter  of  the  titular  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  that  Henry 
despatched  him  to  the  court  of  Lorraine  to  procure  a  portrait 
of  the  young  princess/'  This  statement  is  quite  consistent 
with  Henry's  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  for  hia 
alliance  with  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Armagnac;  for  we 
iind^  by  the  curious  correspondence  between  the  two  courts, 
that  a  painter  named  Hans  was  employed  by  the  youthful 
monarch  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  three  daughters  of  that 
prince^  for  his  satisfaction.  Henry  was  very  explicit  in  bis 
directions  that  the  likenesses  should  be  perfect^  requiring  that 
the  young  ladies  "  should  be  painted  in  their  kirtlcs  simple, 
and  their  \isages  like  as  ye  see ;  and  their  stature  and  their 
beauty,  the  colour  of  their  skin  and  their  countenances.''^ 
The  commissioners  "  were  to  ui^e  the  artist  to  use  great 
expedition,  and  to  send  the  picture  or  '  ymagine'  over  to  the 
king  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  he  might  make  his  choioe 
between  the  three/^" 

Champc1ie\Ticr,  more  successfid  in  his  mission  than  the 
reverend  plenipotentiaries  who  had  endeavoured  to  negotiate 
the  matrimonial  treaty  with  the  court  of  Armagnac^  obtained 
a  portrait  of  Margaret  painted  by  one  of  the  first  artists  in 
France,  who  was  employed,  our  author  adds,  by  the  earl  of 
Suffolk.  This  is  not  unlikely,  for  Suffolk  was  the  ostensible 
instrument  in  this  marriage ;  but  the  real  person  with  whom 
the  project  for  a  union  between  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of 
Anjou  originated,  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  cardinal 
Beaufort,  the  gi'cat-micle  of  the  king.*  The  education  of 
Ilt^nry  VI.  ha\ing  been  superintended  by  the  cardinal,  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  want  of  energy  and  decision  in  his  character, 

'  Beckington's  Journal,  edited  by  gir  Harris  Nioolai,  p.  9. 

'  There  w  much  corrcspondenoe  in  Becking^on's  Joamal  aa  to  tbeae  pcjiinili^ 
which  were  painted  in  oil  on  canvas.  Tlie  count  of  Armagnac,  who^  it  aeems, 
WB8  only  umumng  the  English  with  negotiations  he  never  intended  to  fblSl,  stately 
**  that  one  of  the  portraits  is  done,  and  the  others  shall  be  completed  with  all 
■peed  ;**  but  they  certainly  never  readied  England. 

'  Barunte's  C^ironicles  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Guthrie's  folio  Hifltory  of 
England. 
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wliich  rendered  it  desirable  to  provide  him  with  a  consort 
whose  intellectual  powers  would  be  likely  to  supply  his  consti- 
tutional defects^  and  whose  acquirements  might  render  her  a 
suitable  companion  for  so  learned  and  refined  a  prince.^  Id 
Maif^aret  of  Anjou  all  these  requisites  were  united,  with  beauty, 
eloquence,  and  every  attribute  calculated  to  win  imboimded 
influence  over  the  plastic  mind  of  the  youthfiil  sovereign.  She 
was,  moreover,  at  that  tender  and  unreflective  age,  at  which 
she  might  be  rendered  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cardinal's 
political  views.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  from  whom  Champchevrier  had  received  his  cue,  when 
he  described  to  Henry,  in  such  glowing  colours,  the  charms 
and  mental  graces  of  the  very  princess  to  whom  cardinal 
Beaufort  wished  to  unite  him. 

Sir  John  Falstolf,  not  being  in  the  secret, was  greatly  enraged 
at  the  departure  of  his  prisoner  without  ensuring  the  payment 
of  his  ransom,  and  employed  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  some  credit,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
France,  explaining  the  circumstance,  and  entreating  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  him.*  According  to  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
no  prince  was  justified  in  extending  his  protection  to  a  captive 
who  had  forfeited  his  ^  parole  of  honour  -y  therefore  king 
Charles  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Champchevrier,  who 
was  taken  on  his  way  from  the  court  of  Ijorraine  towards 
England.  He  was  brought  before  the  king  of  France  at 
\  mcenncs,  and  fully  cleared  hims(*lf  from  all  imputations  on 
his  honour,  by  producing  a  safe-conduct  to  Lorraine  signed  by 
king  Henry,  and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  mission  on 
which  he  had  been  employed  by  that  prince.  Cliarles  Yll. 
was  highly  amused  at  the  information  thus  obtained  of  his 
nephew's  love  aftairs ;  and  being  struck  wdth  the  great  advan- 
tages that  might  result  to  himself  and  his  harassed  kingdom. 
If  an  alliance  were  actually  to  be  formed  between  Henry  and 
Lis  fair  kinswoman,  he  released  Champchevrier,  and  enjoined 
Lim  to  retiuTi  to  the  court  of  England  witliout  delay,  and 

'  Barante*s  Gironiclcs  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.     Gutlirie's  folio  History  ol 
En;^l'md. 

*llus  letter  is  itill  in  existence  in  the  royal  archiven  of  Frunce. —  Prevoet. 
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make  use  of  every  representation  in  his  power  to  incline  king 
Henry  to  choose  the  lady  Margaret  for  his  queen. 

The  re-appearance  of  Champchevrier  at  Windsor,  and  hit 
irequent  conferences  with  the  king,  caused,  it  is  added,  sus- 
picions as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  business  on  which  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  mind  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  kept  a 
jealous  espionage  on  the  actions  of  his  royal  nephew.  These 
suspicions  were  confirmed  when  king  Henry  undertook  him- 
self to  satisfy  Sir  John  Falstolf  for  the  ransom  of  his  prisoner, 
and  despatched  him  a  second  time  on  a  secret  mission  to  the 
coiu*t  of  Lorraine.  Henry  YI.  was  then  in  his  four-and- 
twentieth  year,  beautiful  in  person,  of  a  highly  cultivated  and 
refined  mind,  holy  and  pure  in  thought  and  deed,  resisting 
with  \drtuous  indignation  the  attempts  of  the  unprincipled 
females  of  his  court  to  entangle  him  in  the  snares  of  illicit 
passion/  yet  pining  for  the  sweet  ties  of  conjugal  love  and 
sympathy.  The  loneliness  of  his  condition,  and  "  his  earnest 
desire  to  live  mider  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage,''  are 
pathetically  set  forth  by  the  bachelor-monarch  in  his  curious 
instructions  to  the  commissioners  employed,  two  years  before, 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  between  him  and  the  court  of 
Armagnac' 

The  choice  of  a  consort  for  the  young  king  was  the  decid- 
ing contest  for  political  mastery  between  those  fierce  rival 
kinsmen,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  cardinal  Beaufort.  Glou* 
cester's  favourite  project,  of  uniting  his  royal  nephew  with  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Armagnac,  was  rendered  abortive  by 
Henry's  determination  not  to  commit  himself  in  any  way  till 
he  had  seen  the  portraits  of  the  ladies  f  and  while  the  count 
of  Armagnac,  who  was  playing  a  double  game  with  the  court 
of  France,  delayed  the  artistes  progress  for  diplomatic  reasons^ 
the  lively  transcript  of  the  charms  of  his  lovely  kinswoman, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
heart  of  the  youthful  monarch,  and  he  resolved  to  obtain  her 

*  Wlicn  the  Indies  presented  themfielvcg  before  him  immodestly  attired,  tlw 
yonng  king  tamed  away,  with  this  primitive  rebuke :  "  Fie^  fie !  fioMoth,  ye  in 
DiiM^h  to  blame." 

'  hwkingtun'u  Joamul,  edited  by  »r  Uarria  Nioolai^  pb  7«  * 
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hand  at  any  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  was^  after  all^  mu?h  les& 
than  has  been  represented;  and  Henry  Vl.^  in  his  ardent 
desire  to  give  peace  to  his  exhausted  realm^  proved  himself  a 
more  enlightened  ruler  than  his  renowned  sire^  who  had 
deluged  the  continent  with  blood,  and  rendered  the  crown 
bankrupt,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  England  and  France. 
The  national  pride  of  the  English  prompted  them  to  desire  a 
continuance  of  the  contest,  but  it  was  a  contest  no  less  ruin- 
ous now  to  England  than  to  France ;  and  cardinal  Beaufort^ 
with  the  other  members  of  Henry's  cabinet,  being  destitute 
of  the  means  of  maintaining  the  war,  were  only  too  h^py 
to  enter  into  amicable  negotiations  with  France,  to  be 
cemented  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  king  Henry  and 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  who,  through  her  grandmother,  Margaret 
of  Bavaria,  was  nearly  related  both  to  Charles  VII.  and  to 
llcnry. 

In  January  1344?  the  commissioners  of  England,  France, 

and  Burgundy  were  appointed  to  meet  at  Tours,  to  negotiate 

I  truce  with  France,  preparatory  to  a  peace,  the  basis  and 

cement  of  which  w  ere  to  be  the  marriage  of  the  young  king 

of  England  with  the  beautiful  niece  of  the  queen  of  France. 

Many  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  matrimonial  treaty, 

^th  all  its  startling  articles,  had  been  privately  settled  between 

*^e  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Lorraine  before  the  pub- 

''"ation  of  the  commission  for  negotiating  the  truce.'    SiiUblic, 

^'^o  was  appointed  the  ambassador-extraordinary  on  this  oc- 

^^^ion,  was  so  much  alarmed  at  the  responsibility  lie  was  likely 

.  ^  incur,  that  he  actually  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  pray- 

'"S'    to  be  excused  from  the  office  that  had  been  i)ut  upon 

^^^^,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  till  he  was 

^^  vired  firom  personal  peril  by  an  order  from  the  king,  under 

^^   great  seal,  enjoining  him  to  imdertake,  without  fear  or 

*^^"\iple,  the  commission  which  had  been  given   him.^     Thus 

^^>> tired,  Sufi'olk  was,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  all  parties 

^^V\ccmed,  persuaded  to  stand  in   the  gap,  by  becoming  the 

?^ocurator  of  the  most  unpopular  peace  and  fatal  marriage 

'  Guthrie.     Barantc.     Speed. 
'  Reiner's  FcBtlcra.     It  is  remarkable  that  Sufib.k,  Mol^iis,  and  Wenlock,  the 
^luist^oners  in  thljs  treaty,  all  came  to  violent  end^t. 
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that  were  erer  negotiated  by  a  prime-minister  of  En^iid« 
As  a  prelimiuaijj  a  truce  for  two  years  was  signed.  May 
28th,  14i4. 

Neither  money  nor  lands  were  demanded  for  the  dowry  oi 
the  bride,  whose  charms  and  high  endowments  were  allowed 
by  the  gallant  ambassadors  of  England  ''  to  outweigh  all  the 
riches  in  the  world/^^  Wlien  the  proposal  was  made  in  form 
to  the  father  of  the  young  Margaret^  he  replied^  in  the  spirit 
of  a  knight-errant,  '^  That  it  v  ould  be  inconsistent  with  his 
honour  to  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  usurper 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  Anjou  and  Maine ;'"  and  he  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  those  provinces  as  an  indispensable 
condition  in  the  marriage-articles.  This  demand  was  backed 
by  tlie  king  of  France,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation^  ceded 
by  king  Henry  and  his  council.  The  handsome  and  accom* 
plishcd  count  de  Nevers,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  a  soldier  and  a  poet,  was  at  the  same  time  a  can- 
didate for  the  hand  of  the  royal  Proven9al  beauty,  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  attached;'  and  it  is  probable  that  the  com- 
petition of  this  formidable  rival,  who  was  on  the  spot,  withal,  to 
push  his  suit  in  person,  miglit  have  had  some  effect  in  influ- 
encing king  Henry  to  a  decision  more  lover-like  than  politic. 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  were  settled, 
Suffolk  returned  to  bring  the  subject  before  parliament,  where 
he  had  to  encounter  a  stormy  opposition  from  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  his  party,  who  were  equally  hostile  to  a  peace 
with  France,  and  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Anjoiu  Suffolk,  however,  only  acted  as  the  agent  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  who  possessed  an  ascendancy,  not  only  in  the  council 
but  with  the  pailiaraent ;  and,  above  all,  the  inclinations  of 
the  royal  bachelor  being  entirely  on  his  side,  his  triumph  over 
Gloucester  was  complete.  Suffolk  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  marquess,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to  espouse 
the  lady  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign.* 
Inhere  is,  in  Rymer^s  Focdera,  a  letter  from  the  kmg,  addressed 
to  Suffolk  as  the  grand  seneschal  of  his   household,  dated 

'  Speed.   Rapin.  Gnthrie    Barante.  '  Rapin.  *  VUlenenTOk 

*  Rymer't  Foeilenu    Outhriflb     Ftfliameutary  HoUa. 
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Octoljer  28th,  1444,  in  which  he  says, — *'  Ap  you  have  lately, 
by  the  divine  favour  and  grace,  in  our  name  and  for  us,  en- 
gaged  verlmlly  the  excellent,  magnificent,  and  very  bright 
Margaretta,  the  serene  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and 
sworn  that  we  shall  contract  matrimony  with  her,  we  consent 
and  will  that  she  be  conducted  to  us  over  seas,  from  her 
pountry  and  friends,  at  our  expense/'  Suffolk,  accompanied 
by  his  lady,  and  a  splendid  train  of  the  nobility,  had  sailed 
from  England  on  this  fatal  mission  some  time  before,  and 
proceeded  to  Nanci.  The  king,  queen,  and  the  dauphiness 
of  France,  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Alen9on,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  courts  of  France 
and  Lorraine,  were  there  assembled,  to  do  honour  to  the 
espousals  of  the  youthful  Margaret/ 

Historians  vary  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  this  ceremonial, 

but,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  was  solemnized,  in 

l^ovember  1444,  by  Louis  d'Harancourt,  bishop  of  Toul,  at 

^anci,  in  St.  Martin's  church,  where,  in  the  presence  of  her 

mllustrious  parents,  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  a  concourse 

c^f  nobles  and  ladies,  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  espoused  the 

lady  Margaret  in  the  name  and  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign, 

ilenry  VI.  of  England.'     Drayton,  in  his  poetical  chronicle, 

^3ifter  quaintly  enumerating  the  rank  and  number  of  the  dis- 

"fcinguished  guests  at  queen  Margaret's  espousals,  thus  elegantly 

^aUudes  to  the  charms  of  the  royal  bride  : — 

.■ 

«'^\^ulst  that  only  si. o. 
Like  to  the  rosy  morning  towards  its  rise, 
Cheers  all  the  church,  at  it  doth  cheer  the  skies  • 

King  Rene  indidgcd  his  passion  for  pageantry  and  courtly 
^mes  at  these  nuptials  to  his  heart's  content.  A  tournament 
was  proclaimed  in  honour  of  the  young  queen  of  England,  at 
which  throngs  of  princely  knights  and  gallant  warriors  wore 
garlands  of  daisies  in  the  lists,  out  of  compliment  to  the  royal 
bride  of  fifteen,^  who  had  chosen  this  tlower  for  her  emblem. 

'  Stowe.     Monstrelet.     Barante.     Villoneuve.  '  Ibid. 

•  Tlie  foUow-ing  passage  is  in  the  original  words  of  Richard  W'ussiiburg,  a 
contemporary  of  Marg-aret,  who  was  personally  known  to  him,  and  his  testimony 
as  to  her  age  is  of  great  importance :  '*  Madame  Margaret  d'Anjou,  tille  du  nn 
I<'ene,  ettante  en  age  quinze  atLS,  (car  nous  trouvons  qu'elle  lit  nee  en  Van  mU 
fiuittre  cent  vingt  i^uf^  fiancee  au  Henri  roi  d'Angleterre." 
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that  were  erer  negotiated  by  a  prime-minister  of  En^nd. 
As  a  prelimiuaiy^  a  truce  for  two  years  was  signed,  May 
28th,  1444. 

Neither  money  nor  lands  were  demanded  for  the  dowry  oi 
the  bride,  whose  cliarms  and  high  endowments  were  allowed 
by  the  gallant  ambassadors  of  England  '^  to  outweigh  all  the 
riches  in  the  world/^^  When  the  proposal  was  made  in  form 
to  the  father  of  the  young  Margaret^  he  replied,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  knight-erranty  '^  That  it  vould  be  inconsistent  with  his 
honour  to  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  usurper 
of  his  hereditary  domiuioiis^  Anjou  and  Maine  -/^^  and  he  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  those  provinces  as  an  indispensable 
condition  in  the  marriagc-ai'ticles.  This  demand  was  backed 
by  the  king  of  France^  and^  after  a  little  hesitation,  ceded 
by  king  H(>ury  and  his  council.  The  handsome  and  accom- 
plished count  de  Nevers,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bui^undy^  a  soldier  and  a  poet,  was  at  the  same  time  a  can- 
didate for  the  baud  of  the  royal  Proven9al  beauty,  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  attached;'  and  it  is  probable  that  the  oom- 
|>etition  of  this  formidable  rival,  who  was  on  the  spot,  withal,  to 
push  his  suit  in  person,  might  have  had  some  effect  in  infliu 
cueing  king  Ileiuy  to  a  decision  more  lover-like  than  politic. 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  were  settled, 
Suffolk  returned  to  bring  the  subject  before  parliament,  whei-e 
he  had  to  encounter  a  stormy  opposition  from  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  his  party,  who  were  equally  hostile  to  a  peace 
ni-ith  France,  and  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Anjou.  Suffolk,  however,  only  acted  as  the  agent  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  wlio  possessed  an  ascendancy,  not  only  in  the  council 
but  with  the  puiliaraent ;  and,  above  all,  the  inclinations  of 
the  royal  bachelor  being  entirely  on  his  side,  his  triumph  over 
Gloucester  was  complete.  Suffolk  was  dignified  with  tne 
title  of  marquess,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to  espouse 
the  lady  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign.* 
Inhere  is,  in  Rymer^s  Fccdcra,  a  letter  from  the  kmg,  addressed 
to  Suffolk  as  the  grand  seneschal  of  his   household,  dated 

•  Speed.   Hapin.  Onthrin    Barante.  '  Kapin.  *  VUlflDfliiTa 

*  Kymer'a  Foeilenu    Outhriflb     Fbrliamoutary  HoUa. 
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October  28th^  1444,  in  which  he  says, — "  Ap  you  have  lately, 
by  the  divine  favour  and  grace,  in  our  name  and  for  ub,  en- 
gaged verlially  the  excellent,  magnificent,  and  very  bright 
Margaretta,  the  serene  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and 
sworn  that  we  shall  contract  matrimony  with  her,  we  consent 
and  will  that  she  be  conducted  to  us  over  seas,  from  her 
rountiy  and  friends,  at  our  expense/'  Suffolk,  accompanied 
by  his  lady,  and  a  splendid  train  of  the  nobility,  had  sailed 
from  England  on  this  fatal  mission  some  time  before,  and 
proceeded  to  Nanci.  The  king,  queen,  and  the  dauphiness 
of  France,  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Alen9on,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  courts  of  France 
and  Lorraine,  were  there  assembled,  to  do  honour  to  the 
espousals  of  the  youthful  Margaret/ 

Historians  vary  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  this  ceremonial, 
but,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  was  solemnized,  in 
November  1444,  by  Louis  d'Haraneourt,  bishop  of  Toul,  at 
Nanci,  in  St.  Martin's  church,  where,  in  the  presence  of  her 
illustrious  parents,  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  a  concourse 
of  nobles  and  ladies,  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  espoused  the 
lady  Margaret  in  the  name  and  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign, 
Henry  VI.  of  England.'  Drayton,  in  his  poetical  chronicle, 
after  quaintly  enumerating  the  rank  and  number  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  queen  Margaret's  espousals,  tlius  elegantly 
alludes  to  the  charms  of  the  royal  bride  : — 

•M\niilst  that  only  si. o. 
Like  to  the  rosy  morning  towards  its  ri!*e, 
Cheers  all  the  church,  at  it  doth  cheer  the  skies  * 

King  Rene  indulged  his  passion  for  pageantry  and  courtly 
games  at  these  nuptials  to  his  heart's  content.  A  tournament 
was  proclaimed  in  honour  of  the  young  queen  of  England,  at 
which  throngs  of  princely  knights  and  gallant  warriors  wore 
garlands  of  daisies  in  the  lists,  out  of  compliment  to  the  royal 
bnde  of  fifteen,^  who  had  chosen  this  tlower  for  her  emblem. 

^  Stowe.     Monstrelet.     Barante.     Villeneuve.  '  Ibid. 

•  Tlie  following  piissoge  is  in  the  original  words  of  Richard  Wassaburg,  a 
contemporary  of  Margaret,  who  was  personally  known  to  him,  and  his  testimony 
as  to  her  age  is  of  great  importtmce :  '*  Madame  Margaret  d'Anjou,  tille  du  roi 
lien^y  ettante  en  age  quinze  atis,  (car  nous  trouvons  qu'elle  ^ut  nee  en  Van  mU 
^uatre  cent  vingl  t^uf^  fiancee  au  Henri  roi  d'Angleterre." 
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Aiiioiig  those  ivho  particularly  distingaished  themselTeB  on 
this  occasion  were  Charles  of  Anjou^  the  gallant  uncle  of  the 
bride^  and  Pierre  de  Brez^^  lord  of  Varenne  and  seneschal  of 
Normandy,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
marriage-treaty  of  the  beautiful  Margaret,  in  whose  service, 
diu'ing  the  melancholy  period  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  he 
afterwards  performed  such  romantic  exploits.*  Charles  "VII. 
appeared  in  the  lists  more  than  once  in  honour  of  his  fair 
kinswoman :  he  bore  on  his  shield  the  serpent  of  the  fairy 
Mclusina.  He  tilted  with  the  father  of  the  royal  bride,  by 
wliom,  however,  he  wiis  vanquished.  The  most  distinguished 
renown  was  won  by  Margaret's  forsaken  spouse,  the  count 
St.  Pol,  who  received  the  prize  fix)m  the  hands  of  her  aunt, 
the  quecu  of  France,  and  her  mother,  the  queen  of  Sicily.* 
It  is  to  be  obscncd  that  Suflfolk  took  no  part  in  the  jousts  or 
games.  Sucli  exercises  were,  in  fact,  little  suited  to  his  grave 
years,  which  greatly  outnumbered  those  of  the  father  of  the 
youthful  bride,  notwithstanding  all  that  poets  and  romaneing 
liistoriaus  of  later  times  have  feigned  on  the  subject  of  the 
imaginary'  passion  of  Margaret  for  the  hoary  proxy  of  her 
lord. 

Tlic  bridal  festivities  lasted  eight  days,  and  the  spot  where 
t^e  touniauient  was  held  is  still  called,  in  memoiy  of  that 
circumstance,  the  ^  Place  de  Carriere.'  All  the  noble  ladies 
in  Lorraine  came  from  their  gothic  castles  to  be  present  at 
tlu^sc  fetes,  where  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  France,  England, 
and  Burgundy  were  assembled.'  The  long-delayed  marriage 
of  Margaret's  elder  sister  with  her  cousin.  Ferry  of  Vaude- 
monte,  was  completed  at  the  same  time,  mider  the  follow* 
ing  romantic  circumstances : — '*  Ferry,  who  was  passionately 

^  ]inrant«.     Moniitrclet.  '  Wassaburg.     Baranto. 

Agnes  Surelle,  the  all-powerful  mistress  of  Charles  Vll.,  who  had  twelTir 
years  previously  been  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Margaret's  mother,  made  a  oon- 
Kp'cuous  appearance  at  this  tournament.  She  was  ^led  "  the  lady  of  Beaaty," 
und  on  this  occasion  assumed  tlie  drc*ss  of  an  Amazcm,  wearing  a  suit  of  &ndfiil 
annour  blazing  with  jewels,  in  which  she  came  on  the  ground,  mounted  on  a 
tuperb  charger  8{>lendidly  caparisoned.  Such  were  the  morals  at  the  oourt  of 
the  last  of  tlie  Proven<;al  sovereigns,  that  the  presence  of  "  la  belle  Agnei^"  fitf 
from  being  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  virgin  bride,  in  whose  honour  the  tour* 
nanient  wa^'t  held,  or  to  lier  aunt  the  quv*n  of  France  and  the  dkuphinen,  wai 
coiifiidered  lo  udd  the  i^rtBAleeL  iciat  to  the  fi^tet. — Baraute.     ^ 
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MMiniiiirad  of  his  Vetintifdl  fiande  Yolante^  to  whom  he  had 
haoEk  betrotlied  upwards  of  nine  years^  rendered  desperate  bjr 
the  dekya  of  her  fiither,  (who  never  intended  to  allow  her  to 
folfil  her  fbroed  engagement  with  the  son  of  his  adTersary,) 
fonned  and  ezecuted  a  plan  with  a  band.of  adventurons 
yoong  chefahers^  for  carrying  her  off  at  the  nuptial  touma- 
ment  of  her  young  sister  Margaret.  King  Ren^  was  very 
angry  at  first,  but  was  induced^  by  the  mediation  of  the  king 
and  qoeea  of  France,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  company,  to 
forgive  the  gallant  trespass  of  the  long-defrauded  bridegroom, 
and  a  general  reconciliation  took  plaoe»  in  which  all  past 
imoomni  were  forgotten^  and  the  pageants  and  games  were 
leoewed  with  fresh  spirif ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eight  days'  fSte,  Margaret  was 
solemnly  delivered  to  the  marquess  and  marchioness  of  Suffolk, 
•ind  took  a  mournful  farewell  of  her  weeping  kindred  and 
firiends.     **  Never,''  say  the  chroniclers  of  her  native  land, 
a  young  princes^)  nioiti  deeply  loved  in  the  bosom  of 
own  femily."     Cliwles  VII.  of  France,  who  regarded  her 
'^th  paternal  interest,  accompanied  her  two   leagues  from 
:Kanci,  clasped  her  at  parting  many  times  in  his  arms,  and 
■nid,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears, — "  I  seem  to  have  done 
nothing   for  you,  my  niece^  in  placing   you  on  one  of  the 
greatest  thrones  in  Europe,  for  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  possess- 
ing you."     Sobs  stifled  his  voice, — Margaret  could  only  reply 
with  a  torrent  of  tears :  they  parted,  and  saw  each  other  no 
more.     Charles  returned  to  Nanci,  with  his  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping.*     A  harder  parting  took  place  with  her  father,  who 
went  with  her  as  far  as  Barr ;  there  he  commended  her  to  God, 
but  neither  the  father  nor  the  daughter  could  ftdd  a  farewell  to 
each  other,  but  turned  away  with  full  hearts,  with:)ut  uttering 
a  single  word.'   These  regrets,  in  M'hicli  pcrsoi  s  who  were,  by 
the  etiquettes  and  restraints   of  royalty,   taught   to    conceal 
every  emotion  of  the  heart  so  pa^^^sionatcly  indulged  on  this 
occasion,  are  evidences  of  the  aniijible  and  endcai'ing  qualities 
of  the  youthful  Margaret,  or  her  loss  woidd  not  have  beeu 

'  V^IKMicuTe.     WwHahpr^.  '  Barante.     Monstrelet     V\'atvmburf;. 

*  VilUapuvv. 
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BO  deeply  lamented  when  she  was  departing  from  a  precarioui 
and  care-donded  home^  to  fulfil  a  destiny  most  brilliant  in  ita 
delusive  splendour. 

Margaret's  eldest  brother^  John  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the 
duke  of  Alen900y  attended  her  on  her  route;  but  she  travelled 
with  her  own  train^  as  queen  of  England^  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  and  his  wife.*  This  lady^ 
who  was  the  grand-daughter  and  lieiress  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
the  father  of  Enghsh  poetry,  was  also  first  cousin  to  cardinal 
Beaufort^  and  was,  doubtless  on  that  account,  selected  by  him 
as  the  chai)erone,  or  state-governess,  of  the  virgin  bride  of 
Henry  VI.  It  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  the 
marcliioness  of  Suffolk,  that  the  young  queen  formed  that 
inviolable  bond  of  friendship  with  all  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Beaufort  which  afterwards  involved  her  in  great 
unpopularity.  Tlie  countess  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  lady 
Emma  de  Scales  were  also  in  the  personal  retinue  of  the 
young  queen.  There  were,  besides,  five  barons  and  baronesses 
in  attendance  on  her,  who  were  paid  for  their  services  4s,  6d. 
per  day;  seventeen  kniglits,  including  her  two  carvers,  at 
2s.  Gd,  per  day.  Breknoke,  the  clerk  of  her  comptroller's 
wages,  and  those  of  his  coadjutor,  John  Everdon,  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  knights.  Sixty-five  squires  received  each 
1*.  6d.  per  day;  174  valets  at  6d,  per  day;  nineteen  palfrey- 
men  and  sumpter-men,  4d,  per  day;  and,  in  addition  to  those 
who  received  wages,  many  persons  were  attached  to  the  suite 
who  served  gratuitously.'  In  anticipation  al  Margaret's  ar- 
rival, king  Henry  wrote  a  quaint  and  earnest  letter  to  the  gold- 
smiths' company,  "  entreating  them  to  do  their  devoir  at  the 
coming  of  his  eiitirely  well-beloved  wife,  the  queen,  whom  he 
rxpected,  through  God's  grace,  to  have  with  him  in  right 
brief  time."  This  letter  is  dated  November  30th,  1444,  but 
tlie  ad /cut  of  the  royal  bride  was  delayed  nearly  four  months. 

'  Throupli  the  especial  kindness  and  courtesy  of  tlie  rev.  Geor^  C.  Tomlhwiiia 
Die  lenmed  virar  of  Stau^hton,  IluntingdoiiMhirc,  in  favouring  us  with  varioiii 
important  extracts  from  the  curious  MS.  accounttt  of  tlie  clerk  of  the  ooonptroUer 
of  queen  Margaret's  household,  called  the  nri'knoke  Computus,  we  are  enableil 
to  give  luany  new  and  intn-esting  fiactK  connected  ^%{\i  tiu!  Inridtil  of  tbi»  qouesiL 

8  Briik*^'^  Coinp utua. 
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Vfe  are  indebted  to  the  Breknoke  Computus  for  the  follow- 
ing^ diary  of  the  last  three  weeks  of  Margaret's  journey  to 
England : — "  Pontoise^  March  the  18th.  This  day  the  lady 
Margaret^  the  queen,  came  with  her  family  to  supper  at  the 
expense  of  our  lord  the  king.  Cost,  12/.  11«.  Id. — Friday, 
19th.  The  queen  went  to  sup  with  the  duke  of  York,  at 
Mantes.  Cost,  5/.  5«.  Id. — Saturday,  20th.  To  dine  with 
the  duke  of  York,  at  the  same  place.  Cost,  4/.  Vs.  5^d.'* 
These  were  important  days  in  the  joimial,  not  only  of  the 
bridal  progress,  but  in  the  life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, — her 
firet  introduction  to  the  prince,  whose  rival  claims  to  her 
husband's  throne  proved  in  the  end  fatal  to  them  both.  The 
entertainment  lec^ived  by  the  royal  bride  must  have  been 
agreeable  to  her,  as  she  repeated  her  visit.  We  gather  fr jm 
this  entry  that  Margaret^s  acquaintance  with  the  duke  of 
York  preceded  her  introduction  to  the  king  her  husband. 
On  the  20th  of  March  she  proceeded  from  Mantes  to  Ver- 
non, where  she  slept.  On  the  23rd  she  arrived  at  Rouen. 
There  is  an  item  of  4*.  9d.  for  fouiteen  pairs  of  ^hoes, 
bestowed  by  Mai'giu'et  on  various  poor  women  on  her  journey 
from  Mantes.  At  Rouen  she  remained  a  week,  and  there 
two  ciuious  entries  occur.  The  first  certifies  the  fiict,  that 
the  yoimg  queen  made  purchase  of  some  articles  of  second- 
Land  plate  of  a  goldsmith  of  that  town ;'  tlie  second,  that  her 
nant  of  money  was  so  pressing,  that  slie  was  compelled  to 
l)awn  divers  vessels  of  mock  silver  to  the  duchess  of  Somer- 
set,* to  raise  funds  for  some  of  tlie  exi)enses  of  her  journey. 

Margaret  left  Rouen,  and  slept  at  liokamsharcl  monastery, 
.March  31st.      The  next  day  she  proceeded  to  Pcuntamdeur , 

*  To  John  Tabaiulc,  goldsinith  at  Koueii,  for  takinp^  out  and  roinovinp  th« 
imw  of  Henry  de  Luxembourg,  lat<?ly  chancellor  ol  Franci*,  from  sundry  silv»r 
VtSN<'ls  bought  from  liim  by  the  lady  the  queen,  together  with  ....  of  the  a  lore- 
Mid  silviT  vessels,  and  rlie  ]xjli>liing  of  the  same.  In  reward  given  to  liim  on 
the  12th  (lav  of  ^larch.  l'l-1-5,  bv  the  liands  of  William  Klmeiilev,  valet  of  the 
jt'\«  Is  to  the  lord  the  king,  2/.  3.y.  4<l. —  Hreknoke  Ctmiputus. 

^  In  money  ])aid  to  'I'lionias  Duw^m,  es(j.,  in  the  service  of  tlie  lady  duchew 
of  Somerset,  conning  from  Kouen  to  London  witli  divers  ves.sels  of  mock  i.'Urer 
i«tli!iiging  to  tlie  lady  the  queen,  mortgaged  to  the  said  duchess  ior  a  certain  sum 
f/f  iiiuiiey  advanced  by  lier  ior  the  wages  of  divers  mariners,  t^c.  :  In  reward  to 
hi"*  ior  his  cxiKnsts  and  salV*  can  la;:;  of  the  said  vesiscl^,  &Ai,,  2,1.  13*.  44. — Ibid* 
riuji  ciitry  \a  cau  celled  in  the  r  ngiiial  MS. 
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Blie  reached  Ilounfleet  April  3rd,  wliere  she  remained  se^'cral 
H:iys.  A  small  Eiif^lish  vessel,  called  *the  Trinity/  of 
Colchester,  ou  the  8th  of  the  same  month  transported  her 
and  her  suite  to  the  port  of  Kiddecaws,  where  the  '  Cokke 
John,'  of  Cherbourg,  the  ship  appointed  for  her  voyage,  had 
been  long  waiting  her  arrival.  The  Breknoke  Computus 
proves  a  payment  of  5/.  4s.  lOrf.  to  the  pilot  attending  in  the 
'Cokke  John ;'  also  to  the  purser  of  the  same^  13/.  (js.  8rf., 
piicc  of  a  large  cable  bought  by  him  for  the  security  of  the 
said  sliip  whilst  riding  at  anclior  neju*  Kiddecaws,  and  ■  of 
1)/.  7s.  for  making  conveniences  in  the  vessel;  viz.  divers 
chambers  and  cabins,  and  a  bridge  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  the  lady  queen.  These  ships  had  been  in  eommissicn 
ever  since  the  5tli  of  September,  144^J?.* 

Marjrarct's  long  sojourn  on  tlie  continent  was  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  the  king  summoning  a  new  parhament,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  needful  supphesfor  his  marriage. 
It  met  at  AVcstminstcr,  February  25th,  H'iS.  The  king 
remained  seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  while  Ids  chancellor, 
Stafford  arch])ishop  of  Canterbury,  explained  the  cause  for 
which  parliament  was  summoned  in  a  species  of  pohtical 
sermon,  commenchig  with  this  text,  "Justice  and  peace  have 
iissed  each  other/'  He  then  proceeded  to  notify  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  in  France,  and  the  marriage  between  the 
king  and  Margai'ct,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily;  "by 
wliich  two  happy  events  he  nothing  doubted  but,  through 
(lod's  grace,  justice  and  peace  shoidd  be  finnly  established 
througlumt  the  realm.''-  The  parliament  granted  a  half- 
fifteenth  on  all  moveable  goods  to  the  king,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  late  ct>mmission  for  the  truce  with  France 
and  his  marriage ;  and  was  then  prorogued  till  the  29th  of 
April,  to  allow  the  necessary  interval  for  the  arrival  of  the 
new  queen,  and  the  solemnization  of  the  royal  nuptials. 

There  is  a  curious  document  in  the  Foedera,  in  which  the 
needy  sovereign  makes  an  assignment  of  part  of  his  halC> 
fifteenth,  granted  but  not  yet  raised,  to  a  certain  knight,  for 
the  purchase  of  his  jewel  of  St.  George ;  and  also  as  security 

'  They  were  paid  off  thu  Ilth  of  April,  1446.  *  PbrL'amciitary  Uistoiy 
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for  the  suin  of  two  thousand  marks,  "  which,"  says  Henry, 
"  our  beloved  knight  has  now  lent  us  in  presi  [ready]  money, 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  coming  of  our  most  best  beloved 
wife  the  queen  now  into  our  presence."  Among  other 
pitiable  expedients  to  which  the  unfortunate  sovereign  was 
reduced  in  order  to  meet  his  bridal  expenses,  there  is  an 
order  lUrecting  "  that  the  remaining  third  part  of  one  of  tho 
crown  jewels,  called  the  'rich  collar,^  whereof  two  portions 
had  already  been  pledged  to  his  uncle  cardinal  Beaufort  for 
two  thousand  marks, '  in  the  time,'  as  Henry  pathetically 
observes,  '  of  our  great  necessity,'  should  be  delivered  to  the 
said  most  worshipful  father  in  God,  and  a  patent  made  out 
securing  to  him  the  first  two  parts,  and  for  tlie  delivery 
of  the  third."*  This  jewel  was  never  redeemed  by  the 
impoverished  king,  who  was,  in  fact,  compelled  to  pawn  all 
his  private  jewels  and  household  plate,  to  provide  the 
equipages  and  other  indispensable  articles  required  for  his 
marriage  and  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen.  Poverty 
was  the  plague  which  pursued  Margaret  all  lier  life  at  her 
Gather's  court,  and  was  ready  to  receive  her  in  Henrj's 
palace. 

The  funds  necessary  for  her  reception  having  been  at 
length  obtained,  the  royal  bride  embarked  witli  her  tniiii,  as 
previously  mentioned,  April  8tli,  and  on  the  following  da^ 
lauded  at  Porchester.  She  was  so  much  indisposed  with  the 
voyage,  that  Suffolk  carried  her  from  the  boat  to  the  shore 
in  his  arms.  A  terrible  storm  greeted  Margai'ct  of  Anjou 
almost  as  soon  as  she  set  foot  on  shore;  but  tlie  people, 
notwithstanding  the  thunder  and  lightnuig,  nin  in  crowds  to 
look  at  her,  and  the  men  of  Porchester  courteouslv  strewed 
their  streets  with  rushes  for  her  to  pass  over.  She  was  con- 
ducted to  a  convent  at  Portsmouth,  called  Goddess  House, 
where,  having  reposed  a  little,  she  entered  the  church,  and 
there  made  her  oblation  of  ijs.  Hd.  'J'he  following  day, 
Satmday  the  10th,  she  was  rowed  to  Soiitiuinipton  in  great 
state.  Tlie  sum  of  1^.  3j.  Ad.  was  pjiid  to  seven  foreign 
trumiiCtoT-s,    "  for    playing    on    the    decks    of   two   (jreiiuese 

*  lljiacx'*  Failrj,  from  lli.-  IVli  UoU.  23id  oi'  llou.  VL 
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^llevs,  as  they  passed  our  lady  queen  behTeen  Portsmoutli 
and  Southampton/^  At  Southampton^  as  at  Portsmouth, 
tlie  young  queen  lodged  in  a  religious  hospital  called  Clodde*! 
House.'  Here  she  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  cutaaeoua 
malady^  which,  from  king  HemVs  quaint  and  homely  de- 
scri])tion  of  its  symptoms  in  Iiis  letter  to  his  cliauceUofy 
appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  small-pox'.'  This 
sickness  "  of  his  most  dear  and  best  beloved  wife  the  queen,'' 
is  stated  by  Henry  to  be  tb(3  cause  why  he  could  not  keep 
the  feast  of  St.  George  at  Windsor-castle.*  He  had  beeu 
waiting  some  days  at  Southwick  to  welcome  his  long-expected 
biide^  and  remained  there  in  anxious  suspense  during  the 
period  of  her  alaiTuhig  illness,  till  she  Mas  sufficiently 
recovered  to  join  him  there.  "  In  the  Breknoke  Computni 
Me  have  the  following  entry  of  money  paid  to  master  FrancLs^ 
the  physician  who  had  attended  the  queen  on  her  journey  and 
voyage  to  England,  for  divers  spices,  confections,  and  powders^ 
bouglit  and  provided  by  him  for  making  medicines  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  person  of  the  said  lady  the  queen,  as  well 
by  land  as  by  sea,  by  pi-ccept  of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  at 
Southampton,  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  in  the  23rd  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  king,  3/.  9«.  2d"  A  very  reasonable  doctor's 
bill,  our  readers  will  allow,  considering  the  rank  and  import* 
ance  of  the  patient. 

Our  records  bear  witness  of  the  fact,  tliat  Margaret'a 
bridal  wardrobe  Mas  so  scantily  furnished,  that  king  Henry 
was  under  the  necessity  of  suppl\4ng  her  M'ith  array  suitable 
to  a  queen  of  England  before  she  could  appear  publicly  in 
tliat  character.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  at  Southampton^ 
indeed,  an  express  was  fonrarded  to  London  for  an  English 
(h*css-maker  to  Mait  on  her,  as  we  find  from  the  following 
jiayment :  "  To  John  Pole,  valet,  sent  from  Southampton  to 
London,  by  command  of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk,  with  three 

'  Tlie  houMe  of  this  name  at  Portsmoath  was  fotmded  by  Peter  de  Rninboife 
bishop  of  Whu'hctttcr ;  whilst  God'n  House  at  SouthaniptoD  wan  fbanded  by  tira 
nuTvhunt?.  liotli  were  hospitals  for  sick  tnivellen,  '  from  the  humblest  Toyagigi 
to  the  uioimri'h  or  his  briilc.' 

'  I'rvtace  to  «Ir  Ilarrui  Nii-obs's  Acts  of  the  )  Vtvy  Council,  vol.  L  p.  VL 

*  ibid.  p.  16. 
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horses,  for  Margaret  Chamberlayne,  tyre-malver,  to  bring  lier 
into  the  presence  of  the  lady  queen,  for  divera  affairs  touching 
the  said  lady  queen.  For  the  expenses,  going  and  coming, 
by  gift  of  the  queen,  1//' ' 

The  nuptials  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Henry  VI.  were 
solemnized  on  the  22nd  of  April,  14i5,  in  Titclificld-abbey.^ 
The  bridal  ring  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  January 
from  a  ring  of  gold,  garnished  witli  a  fair  ruby,  which  had 
formerly  been  presented  to  the  king  by  his  uncle,  cardinal 
Beaufort,  "with  the  which,^^  he  says,  "we  Mere  sjicre-d  on 
the  day  of  our  coronation  at  Paris,'* — a  jewel  of  inauspicious 
omen.'  The  beautiful  young  queen  received  from  one  of  her 
new  subjects,  on  the  occasion  of  her  bridal,  a  present — ^not  of 
a  lap-dog,  but  the  more  characteristic  offering  of  a  lion  ;  and 
the  following  entry  by  Breknoke  specifies  the  cost  incurred 
by  the  addition  of  this  royal  pet  to  the  charges  of  the  house- 
hold : — "  To  John  Fouke  and  PerjTi  Galyman,  for  the  food 
and  keeping  of  a  lion,  presented  to  the  lady  the  (picen  at 
Titchfield,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  same  hon  from 
thence  to  the  Tower  of  London;  for  the  expenses  thereof, 
and  of  the  said  lion,  2/.  5*.  3d.'' 

Margaret  had  completed  her  fifteenth  year  exactly  one 
month  before  her  marriage  with  king  Henry ;  and,  not\iith- 
standing  the  dissatisfiiction  of  the  nation  at  her  want  of 
dower,  their  contempt  for  the  indigence  of  licr  father, 
and  tlie  prejudice  created  by  lier  close  connexion  with  the 
roval  family  of  France,  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  noble 
presence  procured  her  an  enthusiastic  welcome  wherever 
she  appeared.  The  people  pressed  in  crowds  to  gaze  upon 
her,  and  all  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  Endand  wore  her 
emblem-flower,  the  daisy,*  in  their  caps  and  bonnets  of 
estate,  when  they  came,   with  their  retainers  and  servants 

'  Breknoke  Compntns.  '  Stowo.     Hall. 

'  There  ifi  in  the  same  document  a  airious  inventory  of  rinp-i  and  ouclios,  with 
other  jewels,  which  the  king  bestowed  as  New-year's  jritts  on  his  uneU-s  and 
nobles,  who  were  in  far  better  condition  to  make  presents  to  their  in)])overished 
•■orcreign  than  he  to  them,  in  honour  of  his  nuptials. — Kymcr's  Tadera,  vol.  xi. 
p.  75. 

Drayton's   Clironicle.      Stcwc    likewise   says,   "her  badge  was   the   diusv 
flower." 
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clad  in  siiniptuous  liveries,  in  all  the  {lomp  and  pride  of 
feudality,  to  lueet  and  welcome  the  royal  bride  on  her  London- 
ward  progress.  Drayton  alludes  to  this  picturesque  com* 
plimeut  in  the  following  couplet : — 

"  Of  either  sex,  who  doth  not  now  delight 
To  wear  the  daby  for  queen  Margueritie  ?• 

King  llcurj',  in  comphment  to  his  lovely  and  beloved  conBOit, 
esiused  her  euiblem-ilow  cr  to  be  enamelled  and  engraved  on 
Ills  plate. ^ 

Ey  no  one  was  ]\Iargai*et  treated  with  more  peculiar  marks 
of  respect  on  her  bridal  progi*ess  than  by  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  as  if  to  atone  for  liis  opposition  to  her  marriage 
with  his  royal  nephew,  came  to  meet  her  at  Blacklieatb,  with 
five  hundred  men  weiuing  liis  livery  and  badge,  to  do  her 
honour,-  and  so  conducted  her  to  his  palace  at  Greenwich^ 
where  she  was  refreshed.  Great  preparations  had  been  made 
ui  Jjondon  and  its  vicinity  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
queen.  Triumphal  arches  were  erected  across  the  road 
thiough  which  slie  was  to  pass,  and  "many  costly  pageants 
were  made  ready /^  sjiys  Fabyan,  "  of  divei*s  old  Iiistories,  to 
her  gi'cat  comfoi  t,  and  that  of  such  as  came  with  her." — 
"  On  the  28th  of  May  queen  Slar<;aret  was  met  at  Blackheath 
by  an  equestrian  procession,  consisthig  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  sheriff's  of  the  city  of  London,  in  scarlet,  and  the 
cnifts  of  the  same,  all  riding  on  horseback,  in  blue  gownia^ 
with  embroidered  sleeves  and  red  hoods,  who  conveyed  her 
with  her  train  thi'ough  Southwark,  and  so  on  to  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  then  beautitied  with  pageants  of  divers 
Iiistories  and  other  shows  of  welcome,  mai'vellous  costly  and 
sunq^tuous,  of  w  liich  I  can  only  name  a  few.  At  the  bridge- 
foot  towards  Southwark  was  a  pageant  of  Peace  and  Plenty ; 
and  at  eveiT  sticet-corner,  in  allusion  to  the  text  of  the 
parliamentary   sermon,  two  puppets,  in  a  moving  pageant 

'  Anion^  the  recently  pnhlishcd  records  of  the  royal  jewels,  we  fin^  theae 
entrioK : — '<  liow,  one  sulttvIUr  of  gold,  and  cowt,  enanielleJ  with  tiie  ttniis  r' 
the  kiii^  iind  the  flowers  jiiUod  '  ninrgiicritcV  the  boss  gumUhed  with  one  Iwhi^s 
(.iven  by  tlie  l»rd  kir;,'  to  y^xx^xi  Murgftrot.  Likewise  a  pitcher  or  ji^jf  of  gmld^ 
tUe  fool  g;ir'iibl.v,J  wiiii  u  .-sin]*'!-!-!'.  \s\\v\\  by  t'lP  king  to  t|iit'cn  Miri^AnjU** 

*  Btowc's  Ainuik. 
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Kallfd  Jufltioe  and   Peace,  were  made  to  Idas  each   other. 

^^Toafa'a  ship  (the  ark)  upon  the  bridge,  with  verses  in  English. 

«At  Leadenhall,  madam  Grace,  the  chancellor  of  God.     At 

-^the  inn  in  Conihil],  St.  Margaret.     At  the  great  conduit  iu 

CSieapaide,  the  fiye  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.      At  the  cross 

in  the  Cheap,   the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  verses.     At 

P&nl's-gatet,  the  General  Resurrection  and  Judgment,  witli 

verses  accordingly,  all  made  by  John  Lydgate/'' 

Mariitaret  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  May  30th,  with  a 
degiiee  of  royal  splendour  little  suited  to  the  exhausted 
treasury  of  her  enamoured  consort ;  but,  doubtless,  to  the  no 
small  satis&ction  of  the  faithful  steward,  squire,  and  minstrels 
of  her  Mher,  who  came  to  witness  the  coronation  of  their 
princessi,  and  report  the  same  in  their  own  land.  A  few 
notices  of  the  grants  bestowed  on  those  hungry  Anjevens  and 
Itahans  are  to  be  found  in  the  Issue  rolls.'  In  addition  to 
all  the  splendid  pageantry  in  honour  of  Margaret's  bridal 
and  coronation,  a  tournament  was  held  at  Westminster, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  was  brilliantly  attended.  The 
lists  occupied  the  whole  space  between  Palace-yard  and  the 
Sanctuary.* 

A  few  weeks  after  the  coronation  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  an 
embassy  of  congratulation  arrived  from  her  unde  the  king  of 

*  Stowe. 

*  **  To  John  d'Esoose,  an  esquire  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  who,  as  the  suhject  of 
tiie  queen's  father,  left  his  own  occupations  abroad,  and  came  in  the  queen's 
retinae  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  in  money  paid  to  him, 
66/.  13«.  4<2.  To  five  minstrels  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  who  lately  came  to  Eng- 
land to  witness  the  state  and  grand  solemnity  on  the  day  of  the  queen's  corona- 
tion, and  to  make  a  report  thereof,  10/.  each.  To  two  minstrels  of  the  duke  ol 
HUan,  who  came  on  the  same  errand,  to  report  the  same  to  the  prhioes  and 
people  of  their  country ;  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  each  of  tlk5 
Hud  minatrels  paid  five  marks.  To  John  de  Serrenoourt,  king  licne's  steward, 
who  came  to  witness  queen  Margaret's  coronation  and  report  the  luime,  thirty- 
three  marks."-Issae  lioUs,  452.  King  Henry's  bounties  on  this  occasion  were 
oertainly  not  confined  to  the  queen's  foreign  followers.  **  He  granted  to  William 
AdfODB,  the  master  of  the  vessel  wliich  conveyed  his  beloved  consort  queen  Mar- 
garet safely  to  England,  an  annuity  of  twenty -one  marks  for  life,  as  a  reward  for 
that  good  and  acceptable  service."  He  also  grunted  "  a  hundi*ed  pounds,  to  bd 
paid  out  of  the  customs  on  wool  and  skins  st  Soutliampton,  to  his  secretary 
William  Andrews,  for  his  services  during  his  attendance  oa  the  queen  in  l'orcl;;u 
fort*.'' — Uymer's  Fa^lera. 

3  Chronicle  of  Loxtdou, 
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make  use  of  every  representation  in  his  power  to  incline  king 
Henry  to  choose  the  lady  Margaret  for  his  queen. 

The  re-appearance  of  Champchevrier  at  Windsor,  and  his 
frequent  conferences  with  the  king,  caused,  it  is  added,  sus- 
picions as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  mind  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  kept  a 
jealous  espionage  on  the  actions  of  his  royal  nephew.  These 
suspicions  were  confirmed  when  king  Henry  undertook  him. 
self  to  satisfy  Sir  John  Falstolf  for  the  ransom  of  Iiis  prisoner, 
and  despatched  him  a  second  time  on  a  secret  mission  to  the 
court  of  Lorraine.  Ilcnry  VI.  was  then  in  his  four-and- 
twcnticth  year,  beautiful  in  person,  of  a  highly  cultivated  and 
refined  mind,  holy  and  pure  in  thought  and  deed,  resisting 
with  virtuous  indignation  the  attempts  of  the  unprincipled 
females  of  his  court  to  entangle  him  in  the  snares  of  illicit 
passion,^  yet  pining  for  the  sweet  ties  of  conjugal  love  and 
sympathy.  The  loneliness  of  his  condition,  and  ''  his  earnest 
desire  to  live  under  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage,"  are 
pathetically  set  forth  by  the  bachelor-monarch  in  his  curioua 
instructions  to  the  commissioners  employed,  two  years  before, 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  between  him  and  the  court  of 
Armagnac.^ 

The  choice  of  a  consort  for  the  young  king  was  the  decid- 
ing contest  for  political  mastery  between  those  fierce  rival 
kinsmen,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  cardinal  13eaufort.  Glou- 
cester's favourite  project,  of  uniting  his  royal  nephew  with  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Amiagnac,  was  rendered  abortive  by 
Henry's  determination  not  to  commit  himself  in  any  way  till 
he  had  seen  the  portraits  of  the  ladies  f  and  while  the  count 
of  Armagnac,  who  was  playing  a  double  game  with  the  court 
of  France,  delayed  the  artist's  progress  for  diplomatic  rca8on% 
the  lively  transcript  of  the  charms  of  his  lovely  kinswoman, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
heait  of  the  youthful  monarch,  and  he  resolved  to  obtain  her 

^  Wlien  the  ladios  presented  tliemRelves  before  him  immm1est]y  attired,  t)w 
▼oang  king  turned  away,  with  this  primitive  rebuke :  **  F\e,  fie !  fonooth,  ye  oa 
much  to  bhiine." 

'  iieckiiigtuu'g  Journal,  edited  by  w'r  Uarria  Niooha,  pw  7.  *  U^d 
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hand  at  any  sacrifice.  The  sacriflce  was,  after  all^  mu?h  lcs& 
than  has  been  represented;  and  Henry  Yl.^  in  Iiis  ardent 
desire  to  give  peace  to  his  exhausted  realm,  proved  himself  a 
more  enlightened  ruler  than  his  renowned  sire,  who  had 
deluged  the  continent  with  blood,  and  rendered  the  crown 
bankrupt,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  England  and  France. 
The  national  pride  of  the  English  prompted  them  to  desire  a 
continuance  of  the  contest,  but  it  was  a  contest  no  less  ruin- 
ous now  to  England  than  to  France ;  and  cardinal  Beaufort, 
with  the  other  members  of  Henry's  cabinet,  being  destitute 
of  the  means  of  maintaining  the  war,  were  only  too  hdppy 
to  enter  into  amicable  negotiations  with  France,  to  be 
cemented  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  king  Henry  and 
^f  argaret  of  Anjou,  who,  through  her  grandmother,  Margaret 
of  Bavaria,  was  nearly  related  both  to  Charles  VII.  and  to 
Henry, 

In  January  134ri  the  commissioners  of  England,  France, 
and  Bui^undy  were  appointed  to  meet  at  Tours,  to  negotiate 
a  truce  with  France,  prepai'atory  to  a  peace,  the  basis  and 
cement  of  which  were  to  be  the  marriage  of  the  young  king 
of  England  with  the  beautiful  niece  of  the  queen  of  France. 
Many  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  matrimonial  treaty, 
with  all  its  startling  articles,  had  been  privately  settled  between 
the  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Lorraine  before  the  pub- 
lic-ation  of  the  commission  for  negotiating  tiie  truce.'  Suflblk, 
who  was  appointed  the  ambassador- extraordinary  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  so  much  alarmed  at  the  responsibility  he  was  likely 
to  incur,  that  he  actually  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing to  be  excused  from  the  office  that  had  been  put  upon 
hi  10,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  till  he  was 
secured  from  personal  peril  by  an  order  from  the  kin<r,  under 
the  great  seal,  enjoining  him  to  undertake,  without  fear  or 
Boi-uple,  the  commission  which  had  been  given  him.^  Thus 
a:-siu*ed,  Suflblk  was,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  all  parties 
coueenied,  persuaded  to  stand  in  the  gap,  by  becoming  the 
procurator  of  the  most  unpopular  peace  and  fatal  marriage 

'  Guthrie.     Barante.     Speed. 
'  Kymer's  Foedera.     H  i«  remarkable  that  Suflblk,  Molyns,  and  Wenlock,  the 
ouoiiutsa.ouertt  in  this  treaty,  all  came  to  violent  endit. 
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that  were  ever  negotiated  by  a  prime-minister  of  En^^iid. 
As  a  preliminary,  a  truce  for  two  years  was  signed^  Id  ay 
28th,  1444. 

Neither  money  nor  lands  were  demanded  for  the  dowry  d 
the  bride,  whose  charms  and  high  endowments  were  allowed 
by  the  gallant  ambassadors  of  England  '^  to  outweigh  all  the 
riches  in  the  world/^^  When  the  proposal  was  made  in  form 
to  the  father  of  the  young  Margaret,  he  replied,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  knight-errant,  ''That  it  vould  be  inconsistent  with  his 
honour  to  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  usurper 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  Anjou  and  Maine  /''  and  he  do 
mandcd  the  restoration  of  those  provinces  as  an  indispensable 
condition  in  the  marriage-articles.  This  demand  was  backed 
by  the  king  of  France,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  ceded 
by  king  Henry  and  his  council.  The  handsome  and  accom- 
plished count  de  Nevers,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  a  soldier  and  a  poet,  was  at  the  same  time  a  can- 
didate for  the  hand  of  the  royal  Provenyal  beauty,  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  attached;^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  com- 
petition of  this  formidable  rival,  who  was  on  the  spot,  withal,  to 
push  his  suit  in  person,  might  have  had  some  effect  in  influ- 
encing king  Henry  to  a  decision  more  lover-like  than  politic. 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  were  settled, 
Suffolk  returned  to  bring  the  subject  before  parliament,  where 
he  had  to  encoimtcr  a  stormy  opposition  from  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  his  party,  who  were  equally  hostile  to  a  peace 
with  France,  and  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Anjou.  Suffolk,  however,  only  acted  as  the  agent  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  wlio  possessed  an  ascendancy,  not  only  in  the  council 
but  with  the  parliament ;  and,  above  all,  the  inclinations  of 
the  royal  bachelor  being  entirely  on  his  side,  his  triumph  over 
Gloucester  was  complete.  Sufiolk  was  dignified  with  tne 
title  of  marquess,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to  espouse 
the  lady  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign.* 
Inhere  is,  in  liymer's  Focdcra,  a  letter  from  the  king,  addressed 
to  Suffolk  as  the  grand  seneschal  of  his   household,  dated 

*  Speed.   Kftpin.  QathriA    Baraxite.  '  Eapin.  *  ViUeneiiTa 

*  Kymer*!  FoDclenu    Outbriau     ParliameuUury  EoUti 
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Octoljer  28th;  1444,  in  which  he  says, — *'  Ap  you  have  lately, 
by  the  divine  favour  and  grace,  in  our  name  and  for  us,  en- 
gaged  verlwlly  the  excellent,  magnificent,  and  very  bright 
Mai^aretta,  the  serene  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and 
Bwom  that  we  shall  contract  matrimony  with  her,  we  consent 
and  will  that  she  be  conducted  to  us  over  seas,  from  her 
«*ountry  and  friends,  at  our  expense/'  Suffolk,  accompanied 
by  his  lady,  and  a  splendid  train  of  the  nobility,  had  sailed 
from  England  on  this  fatal  mission  some  time  before,  and 
proceeded  to  Nanci.  The  king,  queen,  and  the  dauphiness 
of  France,  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Alen9on,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  courts  of  France 
and  Lorraine,  were  there  assembled,  to  do  honour  to  the 
espousals  of  the  youthful  Margaret/ 

Historians  vary  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  this  ceremonial, 
but,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  was  solemnized,  in 
November  1444,  by  Louis  d'llarancourt,  bishop  of  Toul,  at 
Nanci,  in  St.  Martin's  church,  where,  in  the  presence  of  her 
illustrious  parents,  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  a  concourse 
of  nobles  and  ladies,  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  espoused  the 
lady  Margaret  in  the  name  and  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign, 
Henry  VI.  of  England.'  Drayton,  in  his  poetical  chronicle, 
after  quauitly  enumerating  the  rank  and  number  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  queen  Margaret's  espousals,  thus  elegantly 
alludes  to  the  charms  of  the  royal  bride  : — 

••  Wliilst  that  only  slio, 
Lilce  to  the  rosy  morning  towards  its  rise, 
Cheers  all  the  church,  as  it  doth  cheer  tlie  skit-s  * 

King  Rene  indidgcd  his  passion  for  pageantry  and  courtly 
games  at  these  nuptials  to  his  heart's  content.  A  toumameul 
was  proclaimed  in  honour  of  the  young  queen  of  England,  at 
which  throngs  of  princely  knights  and  gallant  warriors  wore 
garlands  of  daisies  in  the  lists,  out  of  compliment  to  the  royal 
bride  of  fifteen,^  who  had  chosen  this  flower  for  her  emblem. 

'  Stowe.     Monstrelet.     Barante.     Villcnciive.  •  Ibid. 

•  Tlie  following  passage  is  in  the  originsU  worda  of  Richard  Wassjibui^,  a 
contemporary  of  Margaret,  who  wits  personally  known  to  him,  and  his  tinjtiniony 
as  to  her  age  is  of  great  importance :  "  Madame  Margaret  d'Anjou,  tille  du  roi 
icen6^  esiante  en  age  quinze  ansy  (car  nous  trouvons  qu'elle  *\it  lUe  en  Pan  mU 
jtmtrt  cent  vinql  i{^u/,)  fiancee  au  Henri  roi  d'Angleterre/' 
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that  were  ever  negotiated  by  a  prime-ministN  of  Enf^iiJ. 
Aa  a  prclimiuary,  t  truce  for  two  years  was  ugned.  May 
28t)i,  1444. 

Neither  money  uor  lands  were  demanded  for  the  dowry  ol 
the  bride,  whoae  charms  and  high  endowments  were  allowed 
by  the  gallant  ambassadors  of  England  "  to  outweigh  all  tlte 
riches  in  the  world."'  When  the  proposal  was  made  in  fiirm 
to  the  father  of  the  young  Margaret,  he  replied,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  knight-errant,  "That  it  vould  be  ineonsistent  with  his 
honour  to  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  osnrper 
of  his  lici'editary  dominions,  Aitjou  and  Maine  ;"*  and  he  de> 
mandcd  the  restoration  of  those  provinces  as  an  indispensabls 
condition  in  tlie  marriage- articles.  This  demand  was  bufh^j 
by  the  king  of  France,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  ceded 
by  king  Henry  and  his  council.  The  handsome  and  accom> 
plished  count  de  Ncvcre,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  a  soldier  and  a  poet,  was  at  the  same  time  a  cao.' 
didate  for  the  hand  of  the  royal  Provencal  beauty,  to  whom 
hewas  passionately  attached;'  and  It  is  probable  th^t  the  com- 
{x;tition  of  tliis  formidable  rival,  who  was  on  the^tpot,  withal,  to 
push  liis  suit  in  person,  might  have  had  some  cffvct  in  inilii> 
cueing  king  Henry  to  a  decision  more  lover-like  than  politic 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  were  settled, 
Suffolk  returned  to  bring  tlie  subject  before  pariiauicut,  where 
lie  had  to  encounter  a  stormy  opposition  &om  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  his  party,  who  were  equally  hostile  to  a  peace 
with  France,  and  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Anjou.  Suffolk,  however,  only  aeted  as  the  agtat  of  cardinal 
ni'aufort,  who  possessed  an  ascendancy,  not  only  in  the  council 
but  with  the  pailiament;  and,  above  all,  the  inclinations  of 
the  royal  bachelor  being  entirely  on  his  side,  hiss  triumph  over 
Gloucester  was  complete.  Sufiolk  was  dignified  with  toe 
title  of  marquess,  and  invested  with  fiiU  powers  to  ePixiase 
the  lady  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as  the  prosy  of  liis  sovereign.' 
There  is,  in  Rymer'sFccdcra,  aletterfromthekinf;,addrt;%eil 
to  Suffolk  as  the  grand  seneschal  of  bis   housebuld,  dated 


■  Speed.   Ittpin.   Gathrin    B«mit«.  *  llapiii. 

*  Itjiuc**!  Kmtera.    Outhrifc     hriuuneuUiy 
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that  were  ever  negotiated  by  a  prime-minister  of  En|i^laiid. 
As  a  preliminary,  a  truce  for  two  years  was  signed^  May 
28th,  1414. 

Neither  money  nor  lands  were  demanded  for  the  dowry  of 
the  bride,  whose  charms  and  high  endowments  were  allowed 
by  the  gallant  ambassadors  of  England  ^^  to  outweigh  all  the 
riches  in  the  world/^^  When  the  proposal  was  made  in  form 
to  the  father  of  the  young  Margaret,  he  replied,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  knight-errant,  '^  That  it  v  ould  be  inconsistent  with  his 
honour  to  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  usurper 
of  his  hereditary  dominions^  Anjou  and  Maine  /''  and  he  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  those  pro^dnces  as  an  indispensable 
condition  in  the  marriage-articles.  This  demand  was  backed 
by  the  king  of  France,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  ceded 
by  king  Henry  and  his  council.  The  handsome  and  accom- 
plished count  de  Nevers,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  a  soldier  and  a  poet,  was  at  the  same  time  a  can- 
didate for  the  hand  of  the  royal  Provenyal  beauty,  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  attached;'  and  it  is  probable  that  the  com- 
petition of  this  formidable  rival,  who  was  on  the  spot,  withal,  to 
push  his  suit  in  person,  might  have  had  some  eflfect  in  influ- 
encing king  Henry  to  a  decision  more  lover-like  than  politic. 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  were  settled, 
Suffolk  returned  to  bring  the  subject  befoi'c  parliament,  where 
he  had  to  encounter  a  stormy  opposition  from  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  aud  his  party,  who  were  equally  hostile  to  a  peace 
with  France,  and  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Anjou.  Suffolk,  however,  only  acted  as  the  agent  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  wlio  possessed  an  ascendancy,  not  only  in  the  council 
but  with  the  parliament ;  and,  above  all,  the  inclinations  of 
the  royal  bachelor  being  entirely  on  his  side,  his  triumph  over 
Gloucester  was  complete.  Sufiolk  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  marquess,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to  espouse 
the  lady  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign.* 
I'here  is,  in  Rymer's  Focdera,  a  letter  from  the  kmg,  addressed 
to  Suffolk  as  the  grand  seneschal  of  his   household,  dated 

*  Speed.   lUpiii.  GuthriA    Baraiite.  '  Rapin.  *  ViUenenTa 

*  Uymer't  Foxlenu    Outbriau     FtoliameiiUury  EoUti 
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Octol)er  28th;  1444,  in  which  he  says, — *'  Ap  you  have  lately, 
by  the  divine  favour  and  grace,  in  our  name  and  for  us,  en- 
gaged  verlwlly  the  excellent,  magnificent,  and  very  bright 
Margaretta,  the  serene  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and 
Bwom  that  we  shall  contract  matrimony  with  her,  we  consent 
and  will  that  she  be  conducted  to  us  over  seas,  from  her 
rountry  and  friends,  at  our  expense."  Suffolk,  accompanied 
by  his  lady,  and  a  splendid  train  of  the  nobility,  had  sailed 
fix>m  England  on  this  fatal  mission  some  time  before,  and 
proceeded  to  Nanci.  The  king,  queen,  and  the  dauphiness 
of  France,  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Alen9on,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  courts  of  France 
and  Lorraine,  were  there  assembled,  to  do  honour  to  the 
espousals  of  the  youthful  Margaret.* 

Historians  vary  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  this  ceremonial, 
but,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  was  solemnized,  in 
November  1444,  by  Louis  d'llarancoiu^,  bishop  of  Toul,  at 
Nanci,  in  St.  Martin's  church,  where,  in  the  presence  of  her 
illustrious  parents,  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  a  concoiu^e 
of  nobles  and  ladies,  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  espoused  the 
lady  Margaret  in  the  name  and  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign, 
Henry  VI.  of  England.'  Drayton,  in  his  poetical  chronicle, 
afler  quaintly  enimaerating  the  rank  and  number  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  queen  Margaret's  espousals,  thus  elegantly 
alludes  to  the  charms  of  the  royal  bride  : — 

«*  Wliilst  that  only  slio, 
Lilce  to  the  rosy  morning:  towards  its  rise, 
Cheers  all  the  church,  as  it  doth  cheer  tlie  skies  * 

King  Rene  indulged  his  passion  for  pageantry  and  courtly 
games  at  these  nuptials  to  his  heart's  content.  A  toumameul 
was  proclaimed  in  honour  of  the  young  queen  of  England,  at 
which  throngs  of  princely  knights  and  gallant  warriors  wore 
garlands  of  daisies  in  the  lists,  out  of  compliment  to  the  royal 
bride  of  fifteen,^  who  had  chosen  this  flower  for  her  emblem. 

'  Stowe.     Monstrelet.     Barante.     Villeneuve.  •  Ibid. 

•  Tlie  following  passage  is  in  the  originid  words  of  Richard  \\'ass:»bui^,  a 
omt^mporary  of  Margaret,  wlio  was  personally  known  to  him,  and  his  testimony 
as  to  her  age  is  of  great  importance:  **  Madame  Margaret  d'Anjou,  tille  du  roi 
Rene,  ettante  en  age  quinze  am,  (car  nous  trouvons  qu'elle  'iit  n£e  en  Fan  tnil 
gwilre  cent  vinql  i^vf^  fiancee  au  Henri  roi  d'Angleterre." 
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Among  those  ^ho  particularly  distinguished  themselTPS  on 
this  occasion  were  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  gallant  unde  of  the 
bride,  and  Pierre  de  Breze,  lord  of  Varenne  and  seneschal  of 
Normandy,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  n^otiated  the 
marriage-treaty  of  the  beautiful  Mai^aret,  in  whose  service, 
during  the  melancholy  period  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  he 
afterwards  performed  such  romantic  exploits.'  Charles  VII. 
appeared  in  the  lists  more  than  once  in  honour  of  his  £air 
kinswoman :  he  bore  on  his  shield  the  serpent  of  the  &iry 
Melusina.  He  tilted  with  the  &ther  of  the  royal  bride,  by 
whom,  however,  he  was  vanquished.  The  most  distinguished 
renown  was  won  by  Margaret's  forsaken  spouse,  the  count 
St.  Pol,  who  received  the  prize  from  the  hands  of  her  aunt, 
the  queen  of  France,  and  her  mother,  the  queen  of  Sicily.* 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Suffolk  took  no  part  in  the  jousts  or 
games.  Such  exercises  were,  in  fact,  little  suited  to  his  grave 
years,  which  greatly  outnumbered  those  of  the  father  of  the 
yontliful  bride,  notwithstanding  all  that  poets  and  romancing 
historians  of  later  times  have  feigned  on  the  subject  of  the 
imaginary  passion  of  Margaret  for  the  hoary  proxy  of  her 
lord. 

The  bridal  festivities  lasted  eight  days,  and  the  spot  where 
tlie  touniauient  was  held  is  still  called,  in  memory  of  that 
circumstance,  the  *  Place  de  Carriere.'  All  the  noble  ladies 
in  Lorraine  came  from  their  gothic  castles  to  be  present  at 
tli(^.se  letes,  where  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  France,  England, 
and  Burgundy  were  assembled.'  The  long-delayed  marriage 
of  Margaret's  elder  sister  with  her  cousin.  Ferry  of  Vaude- 
monte,  was  completed  at  the  same  time,  under  the  follow- 
ing romantic  circumstances : — ''  Ferry,  who  was  passionately 

^  Harante.     Monntrclet.  '  Wassaburg.     Baranto. 

Agiics  SorcllCy  the  all -powerful  mistress  of  Charles  VII.,  who  had  twelTn 
years  previously  been  maid  of  honour  to  qut^n  Margaret's  mother,  mada  a  oon* 
Kp'ouous  appearance  at  this  tournament.  She  was  called  "  the  lady  of  Beanty,** 
und  on  this  occasion  assumed  Ihe  dress  of  an  Amazon,  wearing  a  suit  of  fiuicdjEul 
armour  blazing  with  jewels,  in  which  she  came  on  the  ground,  mounted  on  m 
Tuperb  charger  8i)lendidly  caparisoned.  Such  were  the  morals  at  the  oourt  ol 
the  last  of  tlie  Provencal  sovereigns,  that  the  presence  of  "  la  belle  Agnei^"  ikr 
from  being  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  virgin  bride,  in  whose  lionoar  tbt 
namcnt  wa-^  held,  or  to  her  aunt  the  quv^n  of  France  and  the  dfeuphi 
coiuiiderfd  -x)  Mii'i  the  KreaLcaL  eWoc  to  the  fdtet. — Barante.     ^ 
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raf^ratmrcd  of  liis  beautiful  fiancee  Yolante,  to  whom  he  had 
Nxm  betrothed  upwards  of  nine  years,  rendered  despei-ate  bv 
the  delays  of  her  father,  (who  never  intended  to  allow  her  to 
fulfil  her  forced  engagement  with  the  son  of  his  adversary,) 
formed  and  executed  a  plan  with  a  band, of  adventurous 
young  chevaUers,  for  carrying  her  oft'  at  the  nuptial  tourna- 
ment of  her  young  sister  Margaret.  King  Rene  was  very 
angry  at  first,  but  was  induced,  by  the  mediation  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  France,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  company,  to 
forgive  the  gallant  trespass  of  the  long-defrauded  bridegroom, 
and  a  genei*al  reconcihation  took  place,  in  which  all  past 
rancours  were  forgotten,  and  the  pageants  and  games  were 
renewed  with  fresh  spirit/^' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eight  days'  fete,  Margaret  was 
solemnly  delivered  to  the  marquess  and  marchioness  of  Suffolk, 
find  took  a  mournful  farewell  of  her  weeping  kindred  and 
friends.  "  Never,"  say  the  chroniclers  of  her  native  land, 
"was  a  young  princess  nioi'O  deeply  loved  in  the  bosom  of 
her  own  familv."  Chirlcs  VII.  of  France,  who  re;jrarded  her 
with  paternal  intercist,  accompanied  her  two  leagues  from 
Nand,  clasped  her  at  parting  many  times  in  his  arms,  and 
said,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears, — "  I  seem  to  have  done 
nothing  for  you,  my  niece,  in  placing  you  on  one  of  the 
greatcj^t  thrones  in  Europe,  for  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  possess- 
ing you/'  Sobs  stiHed  his  voice, — MiirgJiiet  could  only  reply 
\iith  a  tcrrent  of  tears  :  they  ])arted,  ;ind  saw  each  other  no 
more.  Charles  returned  to  Nanci,  with  his  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping.*  A  harder  parting  took  place  with  her  father,  who 
went  T^'ith  her  as  far  as  Barr ;  there  he  coiimicncled  her  to  God, 
but  neither  the  father  nor  the  daujjrhter  could  add  a  farewell  to 
each  other,  ])ut  turned  awav  with  full  hearts,  witli  )ut  utterinj' 
a  single  word.^  These  re;jrrets,  in  which  pei'soi  s  who  were,  by 
the  etiquettes  and  rcstrjiiuts  of  royalty,  tau<rht  to  coueeal 
eveiT  emotion  of  the  heart  so  passionately  indulL'ed  on  this 
occasion,  are  evidences  of  the  annj.ble  and  endcaiin^;  qual.tics 
of  the  youthful  Mar;j;aret,  or  her  loss  would  not   have  h^ci\ 

'  VrUcncuve.     WaR^-jhcrj.  ^  narjinte.      Monstrelct.      VV:j:.al>urf;. 

*  Villeueuvtj. 
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BO  deq)l7  lamented  -when  she  was  departing  from  a  precarfout 
and  care-clouded  home,  to  fulfil  a  destiny  most  brilliant  iu  itii 
delusive  splendour. 

Margaret's  eldest  brother,  John  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the 
duke  of  /Uen9oo,  attended  her  on  her  route;  but  she  travelled 
with  her  own  train,  as  queen  of  England,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  and  his  wife.^  This  lady, 
who  was  the  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
the  father  of  English  poetry,  was  also  first  cousin  to  cardinal 
Beaufort,  and  was,  doubtless  on  that  account,  selected  by  him 
as  the  chaperone,  or  state-governess,  of  the  virgin  bride  of 
Henry  VI.  It  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  the 
marchioness  of  Suffolk,  that  the  young  queen  formed  that 
inviolable  bond  of  fiieudship  with  all  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Beaufort  which  afterwards  involved  her  in  great 
unpopularity.  Tlie  countess  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  lady 
Emma  de  Scales  were  also  in  the  personal  retinue  of  the 
young  queen.  There  were,  besides,  five  barons  and  baronesses 
in  attendance  on  her,  who  were  paid  for  their  services  4s.  6d, 
per  day;  seventeen  knights,  including  her  two  carvers,  at 
2s.  Gd.  per  day.  Brcknoke,  the  clerk  of  her  comptroller's 
wages,  and  those  of  his  coadjutor,  John  Everdon,  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  knights.  Sixty-five  squires  received  each 
Is.  Gd.  per  day;  174  valets  at  Gd.  i)er  day;  nineteen  palfrey- 
men  and  sumpter-men,  4d.  per  day;  and,  in  addition  to  those 
who  received  wages,  many  persons  were  attached  to  the  suite 
who  scr\^ed  gratuitously.*  In  anticipation  of  Margaret's  aiw 
rival,  king  Henry  wrote  a  quaint  and  earnest  letter  to  the  gold- 
sraitlis'  comj)any,  "  entreating  them  to  do  their  devoir  at  the 
coming  of  his  entirely  well-beloved  wife,  the  queen,  whom  he 
rxpected,  through  God's  grace,  to  have  with  him  in  right 
brief  time."  This  letter  is  dated  November  30th,  1444,  but 
the  ad /cut  of  the  royal  bride  was  delayed  nearly  four  months. 

'  Throupli  the  esjwcial  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  rev.  George  C.  Toinlinwiia 
Hie  learned  vicar  of  ^>tau«;hton,  Huntingdon!<hire,  in  favouring  lu  with  variooi 
hnportant  extracts  from  the  curioos  MiS.  accoiuits  of  the  clerk  of  the  oomptroUer 
of  queen  Margaret's  household,  called  the  Brcknoke  Computus,  we  are  enabled 
lo  give  many  new  and  interesting  facti*  connected  Wklli  tins  bridal  of  this  qmsea* 

*  Brek'**>ke  Coin^mtut. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Brcknoke  Computus  for  the  follow- 
m^  diary  of  the  last  three  weeks  of  Margaret's  journey  to 
England : — "  Pontoise,  March  the  18th.  This  day  the  latly 
lUlargaret,  the  queen^  came  with  her  family  to  su])|>er  at  the 
expense  of  our  lord  the  king.  Cost,  12/.  11*.  Id. — Friday, 
19th.  The  queen  went  to  sup  with  the  duke  of  York,  at 
Mantes.  Cost,  5/.  5*.  Irf. — Saturday,  20th.  To  dine  with 
the  duke  of  York,  at  the  same  place.  Cost,  41.  7s.  5jt/.'* 
These  were  important  days  in  the  journal,  not  only  of  the 
bridal  progress,  but  in  the  life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, — her 
first  introduction  to  the  prince,  whose  rival  claims  to  her 
husband's  throne  proved  in  the  end  fatal  to  them  both.  Tlie 
entertainment  lec^ived  by  the  royal  bride  must  have  been 
agreeable  to  her,  as  she  repeated  her  visit.  We  gather  frjm 
this  entry  that  Margaret's  acquaintance  with  the  duke  of 
York  preceded  her  introduction  to  the  king  her  husband. 
On  the  20th  of  March  she  proceeded  from  Mantes  to  Ver- 
non, where  she  slept.  On  the  23rd  she  arrived  at  Rouen. 
There  is  an  item  of  4s.  \)d.  for  fourteen  pairs  of  ^hoes, 
bestowed  by  Mai'garet  on  various  poor  women  on  her  journey 
from  Mantes.  At  Rouen  she  remained  a  week,  and  there 
two  curious  entries  occur.  The  fii*st  certifies  the  fact,  that 
the  young  queen  made  purchase  of  some  articles  of  second- 
hand plate  of  a  goldsmith  of  that  town  ;^  the  second,  that  her 
w.ant  of  money  was  so  pressing,  that  she  was  conii)elled  to 
pawn  divei*s  vessels  of  mock  silver  to  the  duchess  of  Somer- 
set,' to  raise  funds  for  some  of  the  expenses  of  her  journey. 

^largaret  left  Rouen,  and  slept  at  liokauishard  niouastciy, 
.March  31st.      The  next  day  she  proceeded  to  Pcunlanulcur , 

^  To  J(»hn  Tabamle,  jroldsinith  at  Hoiien,  lor  takiiifr  out  and  rtMnoviiii:  t)i« 
arms  of  Henry  de  Liixenil)oiu^,  lately  chancellor  ol  Friincc,  from  sundry  ^ilv^  r 
v,-ji^-l<  bought  from  him  by  the  lady  the  queeTi,  to^illur  with  ....  of  the  alore- 
mid  silver  vessels,  and  rhe  polishinp^  of  the  same.  In  reward  pivon  to  hinj  on 
t\u'  I2rh  (lav  of  March,  14-1-.'),  hv  the  hands  of  William  EUnejiley,  valet  of  t\\m 
i<.n.l>  to  tlie  lord  the  kiji;i,  "11.  '^s.  4d. —  Hreknoke  Computus. 

'  In  money  ])aid  to  Thomns  Dawson,  es(j.,  in  the  SiTvic-e  of  the  lady  duchem 
of  So!ncPH.'t,  cominjT  from  llouen  to  Jiondon  with  tlivirs  vessels  of  mock  sUrer 
m  i<:ii<j-in;z  to  the  latly  the  quetMi,  mort}j:j'prc<l  to  the  said  duchess  ior  a  certain  sum 
fit"  jjn»uey  advanced  by  her  for  the  w:ip's  of  divers  mariners,  Siv.  :  In  rewartl  to 
!;j"'  ior  his  exixnsof  and  saf<'  ciirii;i.:;  of  the  sttid  vessels,  &c.,  21.  lii*.  4d. —  lbid# 
riii*  catry  '\6  au/a-lkd  in  the  i  ngiuul  MS. 

n2 
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she  reached  Ilounfleet  April  3rd^  where  she  remained  scvend 
H:iys.  A  small  English  vessel,  called  'the  Trinity/  of 
Colcliester,  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  transported  her 
and  her  suite  to  the  port  of  Kiddecaws,  where  the  'Cokke 
John/  of  Cherbourg,  the  ship  appointed  for  her  voyage,  had 
been  long  waiting  her  arrival.  The  Breknoke  Computus 
proves  a  payment  of  5/.  4s,  lOrf.  to  the  pilot  attending  in  the 
'Cokke  John  -/  also  to  the  purser  of  the  same,  13/.  6*.  8rf., 
price  of  a  large  cable  bought  by  him  for  the  security  of  the 
suiii  ship  whilst  riding  at  anchor  neju:  Kiddecaws,  and  •  of 
9/.  7^.  for  making  conveniences  in  the  vessel;  via.  divers 
chambers  and  cabins,  and  a  bridge  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  the  lady  queen.  These  ships  had  been  in  commission 
ever  since  the  5th  of  September,  1444.* 

Marjraret's  long  sojourn  on  the  continent  was  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  the  king  summoning  a  new  parUament,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  needful  supphesfor  his  marriage. 
It  met  at  AA'estminster,  February  25th,  1445.  The  king 
remained  seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  while  his  chancellor, 
Stafford  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  explained  the  cause  for 
which  parhament  was  summoned  in  a  species  of  political 
sermon,  conmiencing  with  this  text,  "  Justice  and  peace  have 
iissed  each  other/'  He  then  proceeded  to  notify  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostihties  in  France,  and  the  marriage  between  the 
king  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily;  "by 
wliich  two  happy  events  he  nothing  doubted  but,  through 
God's  grace,  justice  and  peace  should  be  firmly  established 
throughout  the  realm/'-  The  parliament  granted  a  half- 
fifteenth  on  all  moveable  goods  to  the  king,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  late  commission  for  the  truce  with  France 
and  his  marriage ;  and  was  then  prorogued  till  the  29th  of 
April,  to  allow  the  necessary  interval  for  the  arrival  of  the 
new  queen,  and  the  solemnization  of  the  royal  nuptials. 

There  is  a  curious  document  in  the  Foedera,  in  which  the 
needy  sovereign  makes  an  assignment  of  part  of  his  half- 
fifteenth,  granted  but  not  yet  raised,  to  a  certain  knight,  for 
the  purchase  of  his  jeAvel  of  St.  George ;  and  also  as  security 

*  They  were  paid  off  thu  Ilth  of  April,  1445.  *  Parlluncntary  Huitorj 
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for  the  sum  of  two  thousiind  marks,  "which/'  says  Henry, 
"  our  beloved  kuight  has  now  lent  us  in  presi  [ready]  money, 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  coming  of  our  most  best  beloved 
wife  the  queen  now  into  our  presence."  Among  other 
pitiable  expedients  to  which  the  unfortunate  sovereign  was 
reduced^  in  order  to  meet  his  bridal  expenses,  there  is  an 
order  directing  "  that  the  remaining  third  part  of  one  of  tho 
crown  jewels,  called  the  ^rich  collar,'  whereof  two  portions 
had  already  been  pledged  to  his  uncle  cardinal  Beaufort  for 
two  thousand  marks,  ^  in  the  time,'  as  Henr}^  patlietically 
observes,  '  of  our  great  necessity/  should  be  delivered  to  the 
said  most  worshipful  father  in  God,  and  a  patent  made  out 
securing  to  him  the  first  two  parts,  and  for  the  delivery 
of  the  third."*  Tliis  jewel  was  never  redeemed  by  the 
impoverished  king,  who  was,  in  fact,  compelled  to  pawn  aJI 
his  private  jewels  and  household  plate,  to  provide  the 
equipages  and  other  indispensable  articles  required  for  his 
marriage  and  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen.  Poverty 
was  the  plague  which  pursued  Margaret  all  her  life  at  her 
father's  court,  and  was  ready  to  receive  her  in  llenrj'S 
palace. 

The   funds  necessary  for  her    reception    having  been   at 

length  obtained,  the  royal  bride  embarked  with  her  tniin,  as 

previously  mentioned,    April  8tli,  and   on   the   following  da} 

hmded  at  Porchester.      She  was  so  much  indisposed  with  the 

Voyage,  that  Suffolk  carried  her  from  the  bout  to  the  shore 

ia   his  arms.     A  terrible  storm  greeted  Margaret   of  Anjou 

almost  as  soon   as  she  set   foot   on  shore;  but  the  people, 

Notwithstanding  the  thunder  and  lightning,  ran  in  crowds  to 

look  at  her,  and  the  men  of  Porchester  courteouslv  strewed 

tlifiir  streets  with  rushes  for  her  to  pass  over.      She  wfus  con- 

^^lucted  to  a  convent  at  Portsmouth,   called  Goddess  House, 

Where,  having   reposed  a  little,  she  entcied  the   church,  and 

tliere    made    her   obhition   of    ijs,  Hd.       The    following    day, 

Satuiday  the  10th,  she  was   rowed  to  Sojitliampton  in  great 

J^tate.      Tlie  sum  of    II.  3^.  Ad.  was   paid    to    seven   foreign 

trumpeters,    ^*  for    pla;nng    on    the    decks    of   two   Cieiiuese 

*  i:>mci'd  Fa-vLra,  from  Mir  l\-U  Uoll.  'S6id  of  ilcu.  VL 
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galleys,  as  they  passed  our  lady  queen  behveen  Portsmouth 
and  Southampton/^  At  Southampton^  as  at  Portsmouth, 
tlie  young  queen  lodged  in  a  religious  hospital  called  (lodde's 
House.'  Here  she  was  seized  vrith  a  dangerous  cutatieoua 
malady,  wliieh,  from  king  Henry's  quamt  and  homely  de- 
scription of  its  symptoms  in  liis  letter  to  his  chancellor^ 
appears  to  liave  been  no  other  than  the  small-pox?  Thi» 
sickness  "  of  his  most  dear  and  best  beloved  wife  the  queen,** 
is  stated  by  Henry  to  be  the  cause  why  he  could  not  keep 
the  feast  of  St.  George  at  Windsor-castle.*  He  had  beeu 
waiting  some  days  at  Southwick  to  welcome  his  long-expected 
bride,  and  remained  there  in  anxious  suspense  during  the 
period  of  her  aliuTning  illness,  till  she  was  suflBiciently 
recovered  to  join  him  there.  "  In  tlie  Breknoke  Computuv 
Me  have  the  following  entry  of  money  paid  to  master  Francia^ 
the  physician  who  had  attended  the  queen  on  her  journey  and 
voyage  to  England,  for  divers  spices,  confections,  and  powders, 
bought  and  provided  by  him  for  making  medicines  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  person  of  the  said  lady  the  queen,  as  well 
by  land  as  by  sea,  by  pi-ecept  of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  at 
Southampton,  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  in  the  23rd  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  king,  3/.  9«.  2d."  A  very  reasonable  doctor's 
bill,  our  readers  will  allow,  considering  the  rank  and  import- 
ance of  the  patient. 

Our  records  bear  witness  of  the  fact,  that  Margaret's 
bridal  wardrobe  was  so  scantily  furnished,  that  king  Henry 
was  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  her  with  array  suitable 
to  a  queen  of  England  before  she  could  appear  publicly  in 
that  character.  As  soon  as  she  amved  at  Southampton, 
indeed,  an  express  was  forwarded  to  London  for  an  English 
dress-maker  to  wait  on  her,  as  we  find  from  the  following 
|iaynient :  "  To  John  Pole,  valet,  sent  from  Southampton  to 
London,  by  command  of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk,  with  three 

'  Tlie  hoDHe  of  this  name  at  Portsmoath  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Ropibaii 
bishop  of  Winchester ;  whilst  God's  House  at  Southampton  was  foanded  bj  two 
merchants.  lk)th  were  hoopituls  for  sick  travellers,  '  from  the  humblest  vojpngci 
io  the  monarch  or  his  bride.' 

'  Preface  to  sir  Uarriii  Nicolas*s  Acts  of  the  ]  Vivy  Coandl,  vol.  \.  p.  IA» 

'  Ibid,  p,  16. 
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horses,  for  Margaret  Chamberlayne,  tyre-maker,  to  bring  her 
into  the  presence  of  the  lady  queen,  for  divers  affairs  touching 
the  said  lady  queen.  For  the  expenses,  going  and  epming, 
by  gift  of  the  queen,  1//' ' 

The  nuptials  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Henry  VI.  were 
solemnized  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1415,  in  Titchfield-abbey.^ 
The  bridal  ring  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  January 
from  a  ring  of  gold,  garnished  with  a  fair  ruby,  wliich  had 
formerly  been  presented  to  the  king  by  his  micle,  cardinal 
Beaufort,  "with  the  which,''  he  says,  "we  were  sacre-d  on 
the  day  of  our  coronation  at  Paris,'' — a  jewel  of  inauspicious 
omen.'  Tlie  beautiful  young  queen  received  from  one  of  her 
new  subjects,  on  the  occasion  of  her  bridal,  a  present — not  of 
a  lap-dog,  but  the  more  characteristic  offering  of  a  lion  ;  and 
the  following  entry  by  Breknoke  specifies  the  cost  incurred 
by  the  addition  of  this  royal  pet  to  the  charges  of  the  house- 
hold : — "  To  John  Fouke  and  Peryn  Gal>Tnan,  for  the  food 
and  keeping  of  a  lion,  presented  to  the  lady  the  (picen  at 
Titchfield,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  same  Hon  from 
thence  to  the  Tower  of  London;  for  the  expenses  thereof, 
and  of  the  said  lion,  2/.  5s.  3r/." 

Margaret  had  completed  her  fifteenth  year  exactly  one 
month  before  her  marriage  with  king  Henry ;  and,  notwith- 
standing  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation  at  her  want  of 
dower,  their  contempt  for  tlie  indigence  of  her  fatlier, 
and  the  prejudice  created  by  her  close  connexion  witli  the 
royal  family  of  France,  her  youth,  lier  beauty,  and  noble 
presence  procm'cd  her  an  enthusiastic  welcome  wherever 
she  appeared.  The  people  pressed  in  crowds  to  gaze  upon 
her,  and  all  the  nobility  and  chivaliy  of  England  wore  her 
emblem-flower,  the  daisy,"*  in  their  caps  and  bonnets  of 
estate;,   when  they  came,   with  their  retainers  and   servants 

'  BrekiiolvC  Compntns.  '  Stowc.     Hall. 

'  There  is  in  the  same  document  a  cnrlous  invcntorv  of  riiips  and  ouches,  with 
other  jewels,  which  the  king  bestowed  as  New-year's  gills  on  his  nncks  and 
nobles,  who  were  in  far  better  condition  to  make  i)re.sents  to  their  inijiovorished 
*o\'€:reigTi  than  he  to  thcra,  in  honour  of  his  nuptials. — IJynicr's  Fcjudcra,  vol.  xi. 
p.  75. 

Drayton's   Cironicle.      JStcwc    likewise   says,   "her  badge   was   the   daisy 
flower." 
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clad  m  sumptuous  liveries^  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
feudality,  to  meet  aud  welcome  the  royal  bride  on  her  London* 
ward  progress.  Drayton  alludes  to  this  picturesque  com- 
pliment in  the  following  couplet : — 

•*  Of  eitlicr  sex,  who  doth  not  now  delight 
To  wear  the  daisy  for  queen  Murguerit^  ?• 

King  llenr}',  in  compliment  to  his  lovely  and  beloved  conBorty 
CiULsed  her  emblem-flower  to  be  enamelled  and  engraved  on 
his  plate. ^ 

By  no  one  was  ]\[argaret  bleated  with  more  peculiar  marks 
of  respect  on  her  bridal  progress  than  by  the  duke  of  Glou* 
cester,  who,  as  if  to  atone  for  liis  opposition  to  her  marriage 
with  his  royal  nephew,  came  to  meet  her  at  Blacklieatb,  with 
five  hundred  men  wcju'ing  his  liverj'  and  badge^  to  do  her 
honoiu',"  and  so  conducted  her  to  his  palace  at  Greenwich, 
wiiere  she  was  refreshed.  Gieat  preparations  had  been  made 
ni  London  and  its  vicinity  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
queen.  Triimiphal  arches  were  erected  across  the  road 
thiough  which  she  wiis  to  pass,  and  "many  costly  pageants 
weie  made  ready /^  says  Fabyan,  "of  divera  old  histories,  to 
her  gi'cat  comfoi  t,  and  that  of  such  as  came  with  her.'' — 
"  On  the  28th  of  May  queen  Margaret  w  as  met  at  Blackheath 
by  an  equestrian  procession,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  sherifi's  of  the  city  of  London,  in  scarlet,  aud  the 
crafts  of  the  same,  all  ridiug  on  honseback,  in  blue  gowne^ 
with  embroidered  sleeves  and  red  hoods,  who  conveyed  her 
with  her  train  through  Southwark,  jmd  so  on  to  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  then  beautified  wdth  pageants  of  divers 
histories  and  other  shows  of  welcome,  marvellous  costly  and 
sumptuous,  of  w  hich  I  can  only  name  a  few.  At  the  bridge- 
foot  towards  Southwark  was  a  pageant  of  Peace  and  Plenty ; 
and  at  eveiy  street-comer,  in  allusion  to  the  text  of  the 
parhanient:uy   sermon,  two  puppets,  in  a  moving  pageant 

'  Amoii^  the  recently  piihlished  records  of  the  royal  jewels,  we  find  thoie 
Ritrirs : — "  Knn,  one  Kilt^'flUr  of  gold,  and  cowT,  euauielled  wiiii  the  %nx»  ri 
the  kiii^  and  the  tli<\vei\s  ::illed  'mRr^ucritcs/  the  h<)S8  gumishcd  with  one  Imloi^^ 
^ivon  hy  tlie  li)rd  kir^  to  qiurii  Margaret.  Like>vit:e  a  pitcher  or  jug  of  goi^ 
kue  fooi  giU'iu>'..cJ  Willi  u  s»ii>p'i"r»\  irivt'u  hy  t^o  kinj;  to  i|iiccn  M  tf^oTifU*' 

^  Bwowc'i  AinuiU. 
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called  Justice  and  Peace,  wei*e  made  to  kiss  each  other. 
Noah's  ship  (the  ark)  upon  the  bridfre,  with  vei*seii  in  Eughsh. 
At  Leadenhall,  madam  Grace^  the  cliaucellor  of  God.  At 
the  inn  in  Comhill,  St.  Margaret.  At  the  great,  conduit  in 
Cheapside^  the  five  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  At  the  cross 
in  the  Cheap^  the  Heavenly  .Terusalem,  with  verses.  At 
Paul's-gate,  the  General  Resurrection  and  Judgment,  with 
verses  accordingly,  all  made  by  Jolm  Lydgate."  * 

Mar^i-et  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  May  30th,  with  a 
degi-ee  of  royal  splendour  little  suited  to  the  ediausted 
treasury  of  her  enamoured  consort ;  but,  doubtless,  to  the  no 
small  satisfaction  of  the  faithful  steward,  squire,  and  minsti*els 
of  her  father,  who  came  to  witness  the  coronation  of  their 
princess,  and  report  the  same  in  their  own  land.  A  few 
notices  of  the  grants  bestowed  on  those  hungry  Anjevens  and 
Itahans  are  to  be  found  in  the  Issue  rolls.*  In  addition  to 
all  the  splendid  pageantry  in  honour  of  Margaret's  bridal 
and  coronation,  a  tournament  was  held  at  Westminster, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  was  brilliantly  attended.  The 
Usts  occupied  the  whole  space  between  Palace-yard  and  the 
Sanctuary.* 

A  few  weeks  after  the  coronation  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  au 
embassy  of  congratulation  arrived  from  her  uncle  the  king  of 

*  Stowe. 

*  "  To  John  d*E8cose,  an  esquire  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  who,  as  the  sulijcft  of 
fte  queen's  father,  left  his  own  occupations  abroad,  and  came  in  tluj  quwn's 
fetinue  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation,   in  money  paid  to  him, 
^/.  13#.  4d.     To  five  minstrels  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  who  lately  came  to  Kng- 
^nd  to  witness  the  state  and  gnuid  solemnity  on  the  day  of  the  queen's  corona- 
tion, and  to  make  a  report  thereof,  10/.  each.     To  two  minstrels  of  the  duke  o^ 
^lilan,  who  came  on  the  same  errand,  to  report  the  same  to  the  j)rinee8  and 
Peojjle  of  their  country ;  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  each  of  the 
*Q.id  minstrels  paid  tive  marks.     To  John  do  Serrencourt,  king  Keue's  steward, 
H-lio  came  to  witness  queen  Margaret's  coronation  and  rei>ort  the  same,  tliirty- 
three   marks."-! ssue  Rolls,  452.      King  Henry's  bounties  on  this  occasion  wore 
'icrtainly  not  confined  to  the  queen's  foreign  followers.     **  He  granted  to  William 
A.da.ni!',  the  master  of  the  vessel  whiith  conveyed  his  beloved  consort  ipicen  Mar- 
^iret  sfifily  to  Ei)gland,  an  annuity  of  twenty-one  marks  for  life,  as  a  reward  for 
tliat  good  and  acceptable  service."     He  also  granted  '*  a  hundred  jxtunds,  to  bo 
paid  out  of  the  customs  on   wool  luid  skins  at  Southampt<ni,  to  his  secretary 
V'illiam  Andrews,  for  his  services  during  his  attend;ince  ou  the  queen  in  iorcl^u 
j.iiTtiw'' — Uymer's  Fa»leiu. 

'  Chrouidu  of  Loinlou. 
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France,  and  another  from  her  father^  to  Henrj  VI.*     *  Jniy 
16th,   tlie  king  gave  them  audience  at  Westminster-palac^ 
seated  in  a  very  high  chair  of  state,  called  a  '  saDete,'  covered 
with  taiMJstry  of  blue  diaper,  the  hvery  of  Henry  V.     He  waa 
dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  vermilion  cloth  of  gold,  which  swept 
the  ground ;  and  was  attended  by  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester,   Suffolk,   and  other  peers.     When  the   ambassador! 
delivered  their  credentials,  the  king  raised  his  hat  a  httle  from 
his  head;  and  when  they  had  addressed  their  speech  to  him 
on  the  ble^^sings  of  peace,  and  the  love  and  good- will  borne 
him  by  his  uncle  of  France,  he  again  raised  his  hat  from  his 
head,  and  said  several  times,  '  St.  John,  thanks!  great  thanks 
to  St.  John!'  He  then  told  them,  by  the  marquess  of  Suffolk, 
'  That  he  did  not  hold  them  as  strangers,  as  they  belonged  to 
the  household  of  his  uncle  of  France,  whom,  of  all  persons  in 
the  world,  after  the  queen  his  wife,  he  loved  the  best.'     The 
following   day  after  the  arrival  of  !M.  de  Presigny,  he  gave 
them  an  audience  in  his  pri\y  chamber.      Tlie  king  was  thea 
dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  black  velvet,  llie  real  object  of  this 
embassy  was  to  extend  the  two  years'  truce  into  a  permauent 
peace.     They  introduced  the  subject  by  great  professions  of 
love  and  amity  of  the  king  of  France  to  liis  nephew,  and 
apologies  for  the  long  delay  of  the   queen's   arrival.     They 
added, '  that  they  now  came  to  inquire  after  her  health,  and  to 
wish  them  both  much  joy  and  a  long-continued  posterity,  and 
that  perpetual  amity  might  be  established  between  the  kindred 
royalty  of  Fmnce  and  JCngland.'     Henry  rei3eated  (probably 
translated)  what  was  said  to  his  nobles,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  satisfaction,  and  bade  Suffolk  tell  the  ambassadors,  '  That 
he  had  great  joy  in  hearing  news  of  the  high  and  mighty  king 
his  uncle,  whom  he  loved  better  than  any  person  in  the  world, 
excepting  the  queen  his  wife,  and  that  he  desired  the  continu- 
ance of  police  beyond  any  thing  on  earth;'  to  which  all  present 
rtfsponded  ^  Amen.'     Henry  then  called  the  ambassadors  dose 
to  him,  and  conversed  >vith  them  familiarly.    Suffolk  repeated 
tliat  the  king  loved  his  uncle  of  Fi*ance  the  second  best  in 

'  From  the  ambassador's  reports,  1446,  Bibliothequo  da  Boi,  copied  l^  sii 
Cuthbart  Sharpe,  through  whose  kindness  I  have  been  favoured  with  this  < 
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tSm  would;   on  which  fleniy  eaLdaimed^  in  English^   'St. 
Jofan,7»P'' 

EiteniTO  lepftin  and  improvements  had  been  made  in  all 
die  royal  palaces  previoaaljr  to  Margaref  a  arriTaL  This  was 
veiy  neoessaxy,  for  ao  many  years  had  elapsed  sinoe  a  queen- 
eaiuort  had  held  her  state  in  England,  that  those  portions  of 
tiie  abodes  of  royalty,  known  by  the  name  of  '  the  queen's 
lodging'  were  absolntdy  desolated  and  unfit  for  her  reeeptkm 
m  a  considerable  outlay  had  been  expended  upon  them*  The 
royal  residences  at  the  Tower,  Westminster,  Eltham,  and 
Shme,  in  particular,  were  restored  to  their  pristine  splendour, 
ia  honour  of  the  new  queen.'  For  the  two  first  years  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou's  union  with  Henry  YI.,  cardinal  Beaufort 
was  the  supreme  director  of  the  power  of  the  crown.  King 
Hemy,  new  to  the  delights  of  female  society,  was  intoxicated 
with  the  charms,  the  wit,  and  graceful  manners  of  his  youthful 
bfide^  of  whom  an  elegant  French  historian  thus  speaks : — 
^England  had  never  seen  a  queen  more  worthy  of  a  throne 
than  Margaret  of  Anjou.  No  woman  surpassed  her  in  beauty, 
and  few  men  equalled  her  in  courage.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
had  been  formed  by  Heaven  to  supply  to  her  royal  husband 
the  qualities  which  he  required  in  order  to  become  a  great 
king.'*'  Another  chronicler,  quoted  by  Stowe,  says,  ^'This 
woman  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  beauty  and  favour  as  in 
art  and  policy,  and  was  in  courage  inferior  to  none/^ 

These  brilliant  characteristics  were  yet  in  the  germ,  when 
Maigaret  of  Anjou  was  unfortunately  called  to  share  the 
tiirone  of  England  at  a  period  of  life  when  her  judgment  was 
immature,  and  the  perilous  endowments  of  wit,  genius^  aud 
tvely  perceptiveness  were  more  likely  to  create  enemies  than 
to  secare  friends.  She  had  been  deeply  piqued  and  offended 
at  the  opposition  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  made  to  her 
marriage,  and,  with  the  petulance  of  a  spoiled  child,  she  took 
every  occasion  of  mortifying  him  by  a  foolish  display  of  her 

*  Act«  of  the  Privj  Council,  by  bii  H.  NicoL-w,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  Tlie  poverty  of 
nenry  VI/»  exchequer  at  this  period  i»  deplorably  evidonced  by  the  piti-oui 
rapplication  of  William  Cleve,  chaplain  to  the  king  ;md  clerk  of  the  works,  *'  for 
money  to  pay  the  poor  labourers  their  weekly  wages,"  which,  he  statet,  "  he  baf 
Uie  otmost  pain  and  difficidty  to  purvey."  '  Orluiud. 
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anboiindcd  influence  over  the  king,  and  her  regard  for  cardinal 
Beaufort  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  his  sworn  foes.  To  cardinal 
Beaufort,  indeed,  slie  was  indebted  for  her  elevation  to  the 
pride  and  power  of  royalty,  and,  with  all  the  devotion  of  a 
young  heait,  she  resigned  herself  wholly  to  his  direction. 
Independently  of  political  considerations,  cardinal  Beaufort  waa 
exceedingly  fond  of  !Margaret,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
his  house  in  Walthani-forest,  where  there  was  a  state  chamber 
magnificently  fitted  up  for  her  sole  use,  called  'the  queen's 
chamber,'  with  hangings  of  cloth  of  gold  of  Damascus.  These 
the  cardinal  aftcr^vards  bequeathed  to  queen  Mai^aret/  The 
great  riches  of  tliis  ambitious  prelate  enabled  him  to  administer 
from  time  to  time,  in  a  very  acceptable  manner,  to  the  neces- 
sities  of  the  royal  pair ;  and  the  flattering  attention  with  which 
he  treated  the  young  queen  so  completely  won  her  confidence, 
that,  under  his  dii*ection,  the  talents  and  fascinations  of  this 
accomplished  girl  became  the  powerful  spells  through  which 
he  obtained  unbomided  ascendancy  o^er  the  councils  of  his 
royal  nephew. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  ]\Iargaret*8  marriage  that  the 
memorable  parliament  of  February,  1447,  was  sununonod  to 
meet  at  Buiy,  the  ministers  of  king  Heniy  having  business  to 
accomplish  which  they  dared  not  venting  in  the  vicinity  ol 
the  metropolis.  Tliis  wjis  the  destruction  of  the  dnke  of 
Gloucester,  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  the  lieir-presiunptive 
to  the  thione.  Gloucester,  probably  with  a  view  to  counter- 
act the  queenly  influence,  had  shown  an  alarmmg  inclination 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  duke  of  York.  This  prince 
nad  been  lately  superseded  in  his  office  of  regent  of  Franue 
by  his  enemy  the  duke  of  Somerset,  cai*dinal  Beaufort's 
nephew.  By  some  historians  it  has  been  supposed,  that  it 
iiv  as  to  avert  a  coalition  so  perilous  to  the  government  of  king 

*  "  I  bequeath  to  my  lady  the  queen,  '  loctum  blodium  de  panno  tnreo  di 
Damajjco/  which  liung  in  her  chamber  in  my  mansion  of  Waltham,  in  which  my 
said  ktdy  the  queen  lay  wlien  she  was  at  the  said  manor.  Itewtf  I  beqDOitli 
to  my  lord  the  kiu^  my  disli  or  plute  of  gold  for  ^icc8,  and  my  cup  of  goIJ 
enanK^lloJ  witli  inui^jccs.  lieni,  1  bequeath  to  Tliouia^  lioniaby,  V^fP^  to  my  hul? 
the  ([uceii,  20/.  and  a  cup  of  siher  ^ilt " — Codicil  to  cardinal  l>cuQlu'.'t^tf 
looted  in  Cusiian'v  Lives  of  the  U^.  liup.^  oi  \VuuLe>ttar. 
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Hemy  Atl;  tte  crooked  poKtidans,  of  wliom  his  cabinet  mm 
eamposedy  devised  thdr  plans  for  ridding  themselves  of  thar 
fanmdaUe  qpponent.*  The'  king  and  queen  proceeded  to 
Bnry  with  their  ooor^  and  all  the  commonalty  of  SufFoUc 
vine  Bmnnifliied  to  attend  the  king  there^  in  their  most  defen^ 
dbte  array;  a  proof  that  some  danger  to  the  royal  person 
was  apprdiended.  The  parliament  met,  February  10th,  in  the 
lefiMtory  of  St.  EdmundVabbey.  On  the  first  day,  businett 
proceeded  smoothly ;  a  speaker  was  chosen,  and  an  exchange 
of  qoeen  Maigaret's  revenues  of  4666/.  ISs,  out  of  the  cus- 
Umm,  for  certain  lands  and  hereditaments  settled  on  her  for 
life,  was  confirmed.'  On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  all 
En^and  was  astonished  by  the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Olouces- 
tor  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.'  He  was  committed  to  dose 
eiistody  under  a  strong  guard.  ''What  evidence  the  king  had 
of  his  uncle's  guilt,''  says  Whethampstede,  ''  we  know  not^ 
but  nothii^  could  persuade  him  of  his  innocence.'' 

Seventeen  days  after  his  arrest,  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
iras  found  dead  in  his  bed,  but  without  any  marks  of  Tiolencc 
on  his  person.^     His  body  was  produced  in  both  houses  cf 
pailiament,  and  exposed  to  public  view  for  several  days;  but 
tibese  measures  fiEuled  to  remove  the  suspidons  which  so  sud- 
den a  death,   under  such  circiunstances,'  naturally  exdted 
throughout  England.     No  actual  proof,  however,  exists  that 
he  was  murdered,  and  Whethampstede,  a  couteinporary  and 
^arm  partisan  of  Gloucester,  states,  "  that  he  died  of  an  ill- 
ness  that  seized  him  on  his  arrest:"    so  does  William  of 
Worcester,  and  no  writer  of  that  period  attempts  to  implicate 
Qie  queen  as  a  party  concerned  in  that  transaction.     Rapin, 
*iideed,  sufiers  his  prejudices  against  Margaret  to  betray  him 
Uito  the  foUo^iing  unauthenticated  assertions,  as  to  her  sliare 
Ui  the  supposed  murder.     After  stating  that  Henry's  minis- 
ters had  resolved  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of 
Oloucester,  he  says,   "  The   queen,  wlio  was  of  a  bold  and 
Enterprising  genius,  was  the  person  who  first  encouraged  th.s 

*  Carte.     Guthrie.  '  Parliamentary  History. 

*  He  was  arrested  by  John  visarant  Beaumont,  seneschal  o^  the  queen's  manr>r% 
«  Lingard.     Fabyan  says  six,  and  Stowe  twenty-four  days,  after  his  arre»ti 
Hapin  and  Hall  assert  that  be  was  fomid  dead  on  the  following  morn  ng. 
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i^esolution, — at  least  tlie  historians  insinuate  as  much,  if  tliej 
Imve  not  ssiid  it/'  \Vho  these  historians  are,  Rapin  has  not 
thought  proper  to  inform  his  readers ;  but,  in  the  same  conp 
elusive  stniin  of  reasoning,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  And,  indeed, 
t)ic  ministry  Mould  never  have  ventured  upon  such  an  actiuD, 
\iithout  having  her  at  their  head/* 

A  responsible  leader,  in  sooth,  would  a  girl  of  queen  Mar- 
gaiet's  age  have  made  in  a  business  of  that  kind,  if,  indeed, 
cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  treasured  up  the  accumulated 
rancours  of  six-and-tAventy  years  of  unquenchable  Iiatred 
against  Gloucester,  and  befoi*e  she  was  bom  liad  threatened 
to  decide  their  deadly  qutu-icl  ^*  by  setting  England  on  a 
field,*'*  would  have  Jisked  her  sanction  for  wreaking  his  long- 
cherished  vengeance  on  his  ad>  crsary.  Did  Rapin  remember 
that  these  ministers,  of  whom  cardinal  Beaufort  was  the 
niaster-spii'it,  were  the  same  jyeople  who,  three  years  before 
^largarct  of  Anjou  set  her  foot  in  England,  had  dciised  and 
successftilly  canied  into  eftect  the  subtlest  plot  that  ever  was 
imjigined  against  the  duchess  of  Gloucester?"  And  could  ihq^ 
have  required  the  j)rompting  and  advice  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
to  work  out  their  scheme  of  vengeance  on  the  duke,  of  which 
tliat  blow  wjis  the  sure  prcliulc  t  Within  eight  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Gloucester,  cai'dinal  Beaufoit  was  summoned  to 
his  great  account,  leaving  the  court  to  struggle  with  the 
stoiiu  he  had  conjured  up,  berell  of  the  support  of  his  talents^ 
his  experience,  and  his  all-powerful  \^ejdth. 

King  lienr}',  absorb^^l  in  his  studies  and  heavenward  con* 
templutions,  shrunk  fi'om  the  toils  and  cares  of  empire,  and 
bestowed  more  attention  on  the  rcgidations  of  his  newly 
founded  coUege  at  Eton,  than  on  the  government  of  his 
kingdom;  and  ^Margaret,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  fomid  the 

^  See  cardiniil  ni>aiif()rt*8  Utter  to  the  duke  of  13cdford,  1426,  in  the  cU 
nnotiiclt's  and  Piirliuini'titury  History',  where  there  i>  a  curious  ^aecomit  of  the 
quiirrelH  l)etwet'n  lic.iulort  and  (ilom-estor. 

'  Tho  acrusiition  and  dis^nioe  of  Klcnnor  Cobliam,  duchem  of  GlonoeitrT,  e^ 
ttio  fumiliiir  to  every  niulor  to  retiuire  recapitulation.  Ikauibrt*  Snfiolk,  md 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  her  jud^^ezi.  Many  persons  >nd  even  grlioal 
hifitorie»,  misled  by  SbakK]H'un\  are  fully  i)er8uaded  that  Mai^rarec  or'  Afjoii 
(thi'U  a  child  in  ixjii-uliicj  elTectcd  thi  diLgraue  luid  ruin  of  tlH)  liUowM  of 
UloueeMter. 
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tteoolife  power  of  the  crown  of  England  left  to  her  prindpel 
dnection.  Alasl  for  anj  female  on  whom  so  fearful  a  respou- 
Ability  devolTea  ere  the  difficult  lessons  of  self-govemni«it 
have  been  kamed,  or  the  youthful  hearty  in  its  first  confiding 
freshness,  taught  the  necessity  of  restraint  and  oonoealmentl 
Margaret  of  Anjou  had  doubtless  acted  with  the  best  inten- 
tiona  when,  on  her  first  arrival  in  England,  instead  of  allying 
berself  with  fereign  advisers  or  female  confidantes,  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  guidance  of  her  royal  husband's  fevourite  unde 
and  oonnadOoiv  a  man  of  cardinal  Beauforf  s  yenerable  years 
and  reputation  for  wisdom.  At  his  death  she  naturally,  un^ 
acquainted  -as  she  was  with  the  manners,  customs^  and  pre- 
jodioeB  of  her  consort's  subjects,  continued  her  confidence  to 
the  cabinet  he  had  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  her  first 
}£n^Eudi  friend  and  acquaintance,  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Shakspeare  has  greatly  misled  his  readers  with  regard  to 
Soffidk  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  representing  her  first  as 
his  prisoner,  and,  after  her  marriage  with  the  king,  as  his 
panunour.  The  one  she  certainly  never  was,  and  the  great 
dii^artty  in  their  ages  renders  the  other  very  imlikely.  Suffolk, 
at  the  period  wh^i  his  acquaintance  with  the  royed  beauty, 
flien  just  fourteen,  commenced  at  her  father's  court,  &r 
Iran  bdng  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario  that  poetry  and  romance 
have  portrayed,  was  a  grey-haired  soldier-statesman,  who  bad 
served  thirty-four  years  in  the  French  campaigns  before  he 
became  a  member  of  Henry  VI. 's  cabinet.  He  must,  there- 
fore,  have  been  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty  when  he  acted  as 
his  sovereign's  proxy  at  the  nuptials  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
Suffolk,  be  it  remembered  too,  was  a  married  man,  devotedly 
attached  to  his  wife,  who  held  the  principal  place  of  honour 
about  the  person  of  the  queen ;  and  even  after  his  death  liis 
dnciiess  continued  to  retain  her  post  and  influence  in  the 
court  of  Margaret,  where  she  appears  to  have  been  almost  as 
impopular  as  her  unfortuuate  lord,  for  her  name  stands  the 
fcccciud  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  parliament,  in  1451, 
petitioned  the  king  to  banish  from  his  household  and  realm  ;* 
a  request  that  was  not  complied  with  by  the  sovereign,  a«»  the 

'  r&rliamcntarr  Rolk. 
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queen  would  not  consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  compfniy  and 
semces  of  her  first  English  friend.  Suffolk  was,  after  all^ 
most  probably  indebted  to  his  duchess  foi  the  credit  he  en- 
joyed with  their  royal  mistress. 

It  was  no  en^-itible  season  for  queen  Margaret  and  the  mi- 
popuhu'  minister  by  whom  her  marria^  liad  been  negotiated^ 
when  the  expiration  of  the  truce  with  France  left  the  govern- 
ment of  her  royal  husband  the  alternative  of  ftdfilUng  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  on  which  it  was  based,  or  renewinj^ 
the  war  without  the  means  of  supporting  the  honoiur  of 
I'ngland.  Not  even  that  consummate  politician  cardinal 
Beaufort  had  \ontured  to  declare  to  the  parliament  the  secret 
fjticle  by  which  Maine,  the  key  of  Normandy,  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  house  of  Anjou ;  and  now  the  responsibility 
of  that  article  fell  on  Suffolk  and  the  queen.  Most  unfor- 
tunate it  was  ft)r  Margaret  that  her  own  family  were  the 
parties  who  received  the  benefits  of  these  sacrifices,  for  which 
her  misjudging  interference  in  the  government  at  tliis  crisis 
fc'endered  her  accountable,  thougli  they  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  kiug  Ilcnry  and  his  coimcil  at  the  treaty  of 
'J'ours,  before  she  was  even  affianced  to  him.  Belliross  as  the 
I'hai'acter  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  became  in  after  years,  when 
the  stormy  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  she  had  to  contend,  kindled  all  the 
energies  of  her  spirit  into  Amazonian  fierceness,  not  even  her 
nit^ck  and  saintlv  consoi-t  laboured  more  eamestlv,  at  this 
iKJiiod,  than  liei'sclf,  to  preserAC  that  peace  of  which  her  own 
strong  sense  taught  her  luigland  was  in  such  need. 

During  the  brief  interval  that  preceded  the  ruinous  war 
into  which  the  govemmcnt  of  England  was  soon  after  forced, 
Margaret  commenced  the  foundation  of  Queen's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Tliis  college  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Almighty 
Ciod  by  the  royal  foundresrs,  and  de\'oted  by  her  to  the  in* 
crease  of  learning  and  virtue,  under  the  tutelary  auspices  of 
St.  Margaret,  her  patroness,  and  St.  Bernard.  The  rirst 
stoTie  was  laid  by  sir  John  (afterwards  lord)  Wenlcck,  in  be- 
half of,  and  as  de])uty  for,  i\\\i  c  n  Margaret,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin :  ''  The  Lord  <duul  be  a  rcfus:e  to  our  Poverei^i 
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Ifidy,  queen  Margaret,  and  this  stone  shall  be  for  a  token  of 
the  same/'' 

Margaret  also  sought  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  manufactures  in  woollen  and  silk ;  but  the  temper  of  the 
times  suit^  not  the  calm  tenour  of  peaceful  employments. 
A  spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise  had  been  nourished  durin<ir 
the  French  wars,  and,  from  the  princes  of  the  blooil-royal  to 
the  peasantry,  there  was  a  thirsting  for  fighting-fields,  and  a 
covetous  desire  of  appropriating  the  spoils  of  plundered  towns 
and  castles  pen^ading  all  classes.     The  very  misery  of  the 
people  of  England  rendered  them  combative,  and  eager  to 
exchange  the  monotony  of  reluctant  and  ill-paid  labour  for 
the  excitement  of  war.     It  was  no  easy  matter  to  convert  the 
men  who  had  fought  at  Agincourt,  or  their  sons^  into  tillers  of 
the  soiL  or  weavers  of  woollen  cloths.     As  for  the  sQk  manu- 
iactures,  they  were  diiefly  carried  on  by  a  company  of  females 
who  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  silk  women/'  and  were  re- 
garded with  jealous  displeasure  by  the  London  mercers,  who 
petitioned  the  king  against  the  establislmient  of  this  indus- 
trious sisterhood  as  an  infringement  on  their  manly  riglits 
and  pri^ileges. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1449,  Charles  YII.  re- 
newed hostilities  with  England,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years 
re-conquered  most  of  the  towns  in  Normandy.  ITie  deta.ls 
of  the  losses  and  disasters  of  the  En^iclish  forces  under  tlie 
command  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  belong  rather  to  p;encial 
history  than  to  the  life  of  queen  Margaret,  although  they 
had  a  fatal  influence  on  her  fortunes  by  pjudcring  her  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  ill-will  to  the  nation, — causnij^  the 
name  of  Fi*cnchwoman  to  be  applied  to  her  jus  a  term  of  re- 

'  Tliis  coUi'ge  was  involve<l  in  the  misfortunes  of  its  foundress,  but  was  pre- 
ncrvfd  by  the  care  of  Andrew  Ducket,  a  Carmelite  friar,  wlio  fi>r  forty  years  held 
the  office  of  provost.  Qu«?en  Martraret  made  over  to  her  eolU»vre  possessions  to 
the  amount  of  2<X>/.,  which,  thoutrh  no  mean  sum  in  those  diiys,  was  hut  a  slender 
endowment,  liut  her  lilH*nil  desiirns  were  not  friLstrattd :  what  she  iM'pin,  wu-»« 
jontinued  and  completeti  by  Kli/aln'th,  consort  to  king  Edward  IV.  The  nsaal 
idmilantv  betwt^n  tlie  armorial  bearinirs  of  founders  and  of  their  foundnticms,  ii 
of)!^erv'able  in  the  anna  of  (.Queen's  c(»llt'j:e.  The  only  ditVerence  l)etween  the  iimi* 
of  Man^uret.  an  j^iven  \n  Willemenfs  Ht'iral  Heraldry,  and  those  of  thecollcpr  ns 
ai.v  l>»>mr'.  are,  that  the  collej^earms  are  surrounded  by  a  hoHu^*'  rtri, 
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proach^  by  those  who  well  knew  the  art  of  appealing  to  the 
prejudices  and  exciting  the  passions  of  the  Tulgar  against  her 
The  partisans  of  the  duke  of  York  failed  not  to  attribute  all 
the  losses  in  France  and  Normandj  to  the  misgovernment  of 
the  queen  ;  insinuating^  "  tliat  the  king  was  fitter  for  a  cloister 
than  a  throne^  and  had^  in  a  manner,  deposed  himself  by  leaT* 
ing  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who 
merely  used  his  name  to  conceal  her  usurpation,  since,  ao» 
cording  to  the  laws  of  England,  a  queen-consort  hath  no 
power,  but  title  only/'*  Queen  Mai^aret,  willing  to  procuiie 
the  absence  of  the  duke  of  York  at  any  price,  blindly  in- 
creased his  political  power  by  investing  him  with  the  govenw 
ment  of  Ireland.  York  had  left  a  strong  party  in  England, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  those  powerful  nobles  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  "Warwick, 
the  brother  and  nephew  of  his  duchess.  These  were  the  great 
political  opponents  of  the  queen,  whom  they  ventured  not 
publicly  to  attack  othenvise  than  by  diiecting  the  voice  of  the 
people  against  the  measuics  of  the  court,  and  attributing  the 
disastrous  state  of  the  country  to  the  treasonable  practices  of 
her  favoiuite  minister. 

Suffolk  boldly  stood  up  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  com. 
plained  that  "he  had  been  traduced  by  pubhc  report;  and 
demanded  of  his  enemies,  if  they  had  aught  to  lay  to  his 
charge,  that  they  should  specify  his  crimes/'*  He  adverted 
to  the  services  his  family  and  himself  had  performed  for  their 
country,  and  stated,  "  that  liis  father  and  three  of  his  brethren 
had  been  slain  in  Fmnce ;  that  he  had  himself  served  in  the 
wars  ihuty-four  years,  and,  being  but  a  knight  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner,^  he  had  paid  20,000  crowns  for  his  ransom ; 
that  he  had  been  of  the  order  of  the  Oarter  thirty  years,  and 

^  ParliamcntAry  HiKtory.  '  Rolls  of  Pu-liament. 

'  This  event  happened  in  1 129,  the  same  year  3Iargaret  of  Aiyoo  ww  bon^ 
wrhen  the  Maid  oi*  Orleans  took  Jorgeau  hy  stonn.  Suflblk  was  the  gorernar  of 
the  town,  and  when  great  part  of  the  garrison  was  slain,  heing  hard  prawd  to 
surrender  hy  William  Renund,  the  ibllowing  colloquy  pissed  between  them  fai  Um 
breach  : — **  Are  you  a  gentleman  ?"  demanded  Suitblk,  finding  it  impoisible  to 
ocape.  '*  I  am,"  replied  Keiiaud.  "  But  are  you  a  knight  ?"  rqdned  the  eorL 
**  I  am  not,"  answered  Kenaud.  "  Kneel  down,  then,"  said  SofTolk,  "  that  I  in^j 
make  you  one,  for  I  cannot  otherwise  yield  to  you."  This  was  acoording^T  dand^ 
and  alTords  a  rich  oluiracteruitic  cf  the  age  of  chivalxj. 
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a  ooandDor  of  the  king  fifteen  yean,  and  had  been  aerenteen 
joaza  in  the  wan  withont  returning  home ;  and,  asking  Ood'ff 
anen^  aa  he  had  been  true  to  the  king  and  realm,  he  required 
Ua  purgation.''* 

It  la  acarody  poeaible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  frivolous 
than  the  aeries  of  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  the 
hir^lff^  piemier.  In  the  first  of  thes^  he  is  charged  with 
"having  intended  to  marry  his  son  John  to  Margaret  Beau- 
taxt,  the  hdress  of  the  late  John  duke  of  Somerset,  with  the 
design  of  murdering  and  destroying  the  king,  and  then  de- 
claring har  to  be  the  heiress  of  tiie  crown  for  lack  of  heira  of 
the  king'a  body."*  This  most  absurd  accusation  is  in  itself  a 
veibtatioii  of  all  the  scandalous  imputations  which  modem 
historians  have  cast  upon  the  firieudship  between  the  duke  of 
Suffcdk  and  queen  Margaret,  since  her  rain  must  have  been 
comprdbended  in  the  murder  and  destruction  of  the  king. 
Margaret  was,  at  that  period,  only  nineteen;  and,  thou^ 
childlfisa  as  yet,  there  was  a  possibility  of  her  having  many 
children,  as  she  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  women  iii 
the  worid.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  very  article  which  first  gave 
the  aspiring  &mily  of  Beaufort  an  eye  to  the  succession  to 
the  thrani^  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  royal  Plantagenet 
fine  of  Lancaster.  The  accusation  was  treated  with  infinite 
contempt  by  Suffolk,  and  his  replies  to  the  other  articles 
being  such  as  to  baffle  his  enemies,  they,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  exhibited  eighteen  fresh  charges  against  him ;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  neither  in  these,  nor  in  the  previous 
catalogue  of  misdemeanours,  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to 
queen  Margaret,  nor  is  her  name  mentioned  in  any  record  or 
contemporary  chronicle  in  connexion  with  Suffolk, — not  even 
in  the  satirical  anonymous  verses  that  were  circulated  on  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  that  unpopular  minister.'  Yet 
R^in  and  other  modem  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  assert, 
'*  tliat  queen  Margaret,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  her  favourite, 
caused  the  parliament,   on   his   an-est,  to   be   prorogued   to 

>  Piirliamentary  RolL*.  28th  of  Henry  VI.  No.  17.  »  IVid. 

•  For  !i]ic»cimen.s  of  these  political  i»qiiilM  of  the  I'lftoeuth  century,  see   Exicrjt 
Hktoriea,  pj).  IG0-1C2.  and  279. 
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Leicester,  where  lie  attended  Idn^  Henry  and  heradf,  and 
appeared  publicly  in  his  place  as  prime-minister/'  Now  thfl 
incontestable  evidence  of  the  records  of  parliament  prove^  that 
the  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Leicester  September 
I4!'i9,  five  months  before  the  arrest  of  Suffolk ;  but  the  peers 
and  commons^  taking  warning  by  the  events  of  the  parliiunient 
that  sat  at  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  refused  to  meet  anywhere  but 
at  Westminster.*  Therefore  the  writs  were  re-issued,  com- 
manding them  to  meet  at  Westminster^  November  6th.  The 
same  day  they  were  prorogued  to  London,  on  account  of  the 
plague ;  adjourned  from  London  again  to  Westminster,  D^ 
cember  4th;  and,  on  the  17th,  adjourned  till  January  22nd' 
at  Westminster,  where  Suffolk,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  fatal 
hour  for  himself,  introduced  the  discussion  of  wliich  the  com^ 
mons  took  advantage  to  obtain  his  arrest. 

These  records  prove  that  Suffolk  was  never  released  from 
his  imprisonment^  after  he  was  once  committed  to  the  Tower, 
till  after  his  sentence  of  baiiislimcnt  for  five  years  was  pro- 
nounced, March  17tli,  by  king  Henry,  who  resorted  to  that 
temporizing  expedient  in  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  him 
from  the  fury  of  his  enemies.^  The  parliament  then  sitting 
at  Westminster  was  prorogued  March  30th,  and  ordered  to 
meet  at  Leicester,  April  29th,  the  day  before  Suffolk  eob* 
biu'ked  to  fulfil  his  evil  destiny.  Two  thousand  persons  had 
previously  assembled  in  St.  Gileses  fields,  to  intercept  him  on 
his  discharge  from  the  Tower,  March  18th.  They  surprised 
his  siUTants,  but  Suffolk  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Ipswich, 
where,  after  arranging  his  affairs,  he  wrote  that  beautiful  and 
pathetic  letter  to  liis  son,  which  affords  such  touching  evi* 
deuce  of  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  his  devotion  to  hia 
beloved  wife.  He  sailed  from  Ipswich,  April  30th,  with  two 
umail  vessels,  and  scut  a  pinnace  before  him  to  inquire  whetlier 
he  might  be  permitted  to  land  at  Calais ;  but  the  pinnace  was 
captured  by  a  squadron  of  men-of-war,  and  immediately  'the 
Nicolas,'  of  the  Tower,^  bore  down  upon  the  duke's  vesaela. 

»  IU)ll8  of  Parliaiii»-nt,  2Stli  of  Henry  VI.  •  Parliamentary  Hiitcny. 

»  Itolls  of  Parliament,  28th  of  Henry  VI. 
*  It  18  a  memomblc  fivct  that  this  vessel,  thiw  actinp^  in  dcfianoo  of  tbe  cnnrxs 
(u.  'oidcod,  did  tlit)  whole  squadron  by  which  the  exiled  duke  wv  yunaaeAp)  «« 
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He  was  ordered  on  b<3ard^  an#  received  with  the  ominoua 
nlutation  of  "  Welcome,  traitor  V'^  lie  underwent  a  mock 
trial  from  the  sailors,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  suffer 
death.  On  the  second  morning  after  his  capture  a  small  boat 
came  alongside^  in  which  were  a  block,  a  rusty  sword,  and  an 
executioner.  They  lowered  the  duke  into  it,  telling  him  "  he 
should  die  like  a  kniglit,''  and  at  the  fifth  stroke  his  head 
was  struck  off,  and  was  left  with  the  severed  body  on  Dover 
sands,  where  they  were  foimd  by  his  chaplain,  and  received 
honourable  interment  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Wiiigfield, 
in  Suffolk. 

The  consummation  of  this  tragedy,  far  from  calming  the 
feverish  state  of  excitement  to  which  the  pubhc  mind  had  been 
stimulated,  was  only  the  first  sign  and  token  of  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  horror  that  were  in  store  for  England.  Pestilence 
had  aggravated  the  woes  of  a  starving  and  disaffected  popula- 
tion, and  the  inflammatory  representations  of  political  incen- 
diaries acting  upon  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  caused  the 
terrific  outbreak  of  national  frenzy  which,  immediately  after 
this  event,  manifested  itself  in  the  rebellion  under  Jack  Cade. 
It  was  to  suppress  tliis  formidable  insurrection  that  Henry  VI. 
prepared  for  his  first  essay  in  arms,  by  setting  up  his  standard 
and  going  in  person  to  attack  Cade  and  his  rabble  rout,  who 
were  encamped  on  Blacklieath  in  formidable  array.  At  the 
news  of  the  sovereign's  approach  at  the  head  of  fifteen  tliou- 
sand  men,  the  hot  valour  of  the  captain  of  the  great  assembly 
of  Kent  and  his  followers  received  an  immediate   clieck,  and 

part  of  the  royal  navy  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  confederate  peers  by  Henry 
HolLind,  the  young  duke  of  Exeter,  heir-prcsumptivc  to  the  royal  house  of  Lan- 
caster by  the  legitimate  female  hne.  He  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
office  of  high-admiral,  and  this  was  the  lawless  use  he  made,  of  its  power.  He 
did  not  anticipate  the  hour  when  his  own  corpse  would  be  left;  on  the  sands  of  the 
•aimc  cooftt.  The  death  of  the  elder  Kxeter  is  commemorated  in  the  poUtical 
poem  (before  alluded  to  as  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.)  with  those  of  the  dukes 
of  Bedford,  Gloucester,  and  Exeter.  These  Laneastnan  princes  are  |)er8onifitd 
by  their  respective  badges  :  "  The  root  is  dead,"  liedford  ;  whose  deviiH3  was  the 
ror>t  of  a  tree.  "  The  ftwan  is  gone^^  Gloucester ;  whope  device  was  a  swan. 
•*  The  fiery  oretaet  hath  lost  his  lifjht ;"  this  allndes  to  the  high-jsdniiral,  ExeU'r, 
whosi>  p>icturesque  device  wa*  the  badge  of  the  Achniralty, — a  flaming  cresset  or 
fire-lv.ii*kct  mised  on  a  pole,  being  a  sort  of  signal  along  the  coast,  serving  for 
liirht-bi)use«.— See  Excxrpta  Historica,  p.  IGl.  i  Lnigard,  vcL  L  p.  133. 
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they  fled  to  Sevenoaks.  Queen  Margaret  accompanied  her 
ionl  on  this  expedition ;  but  so  little  of  the  warUke  spirit  for 
which  she  was  afterwards  so  fatally  renowned  did  she  nuinifei»t 
at  this  crisis^  that  when  king  Henry  would  have  followed  iip 
his  success  by  pursuing  the  insurgents  to  their  retreat^  her 
iemiuine  teiTors  and  anxiety  for  his  safety  prevailed  upon  him 
not  to  imperil  his  person  by  going  any  further.*  He  therefore, 
in  compliance  with  her  entreaties^  gave  up  the  command  of  hii 
army  to  sir  Humphrey  Staflbrd  and  his  brother  William,  and 
retunied  to  London  with  her.* 

Xever  did  Margaret  commit  a  greater  error,  than  by  thus 
allowing  her  tenderness  for  her  royal  husband  to  betray  him 
into  conduct  so  unbecoming  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  France 
and  Normandy.  The  rebels,  attributing  the  weakness  of  the 
king  to  fcar^  took  courage,  rallied,  and  defeated  the  royalists, 
who,  with  their  two  generals,  w^ere  cut  to  pieces.  The  victon 
then  returned  to  Biackheatli,  and  when  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  were  despatched 
from  the  coiut  to  treat  with  them,  they  found  Cade  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  gilded  armour,  (the  spoils  of  sir  Humphrey  Stafford,) 
encompassed  by  his  victorious  troops,  and  giving  himself  the 
airs  of  a  sovereign.  He  positively  refused  to  treat  with  any 
one  but  the  king  liimsclf, — nor  with  him  unless  he  would  come 
to  the  Blackhcath  in  person,  and  grant  all  their  demands. 

When  this  answer  was  retui*ned  to  the  king  and  queen, 
together  with  the  news  that  the  rebels  were  ready  to  march  to 
London,  they  were  thro^vn  into  such  alarm  that,  leaving  the 
TVwer  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Scales  and  the  valiant 
sir  Matthew  Gough,  they  fled  to  Kenilworth-castle.*  Wefiear 
this  cowardly  proceeding  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  fond 
weakness  on  the  part  of  queen  Mai'garet  which  influenced  the 
retreat  of  the  king  from  Biackheatli ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  till  she  became  a  mother,  and  the  rights  of  her  child 
were  at  stake,  no  trait  of  fierce  or  warlike  propensities  was 
ever  manifested  by  her.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  rebels, 
who  had  prenously  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Southwark, 
entered  Tjondon,  when  Cade  smote  his  stafi^  on  London-stoney 
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vnth  these  memorable  worda> — "Now  is  Mortimer  loitl  of 
liondon  P' ' 

The  proceedings  of  this  motley  company  of  reformers  and 
their  punchinello  leader  in  London^  belong  to  general  liistorj  ; 
and  it  may  suffice  here  to  notice,  that  the  pacific  influence  of 
two  churchmen,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Waynflete 
bishop  of  Winchester,  succeeded  in  calming  a  storm,  which 
had,  in  its  brief  but  terrific  progress,  shaken  the  throne, 
deluged  the  capital  of  England  with  blood,  and  threatened  to 
subvert  law,  social  order,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
The  worthy  prelates  prevailed  on  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms  by  affixing  king  Henry's  seal  to  a  general  pardon, 
to  which  Cade  was  the  only  exception.* 

An  infringement  of  these  conditions  was  most  improper!; 
attempted  by  queen  Margaret,  on  her  return  to  London  with 
king  Henry.  The  fact  is  evidenced  in  a  private  letter  from 
John  Payn,  an  esquire  in  the  service  of  sir  John  Faktolf,  who, 
after  pitifully  detailing  the  manner  ''in  which  he  had  been 
despoiled  and  maltreated  by  the  rebels,  and  how  he  had  been 
carried  off  by  them  sorely  against  his  will,  and  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  the  battle  of  the  bridge,"  adds,  "  and  after  that  hurling 
was  over,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  impeached  me  to  queen 
Margaret ;  and  so  I  was  arrested,  and  was  in  the  Marshakea, 
in  right  great  duress  and  fear  of  my  life.  They  would  have 
had  me  impeach  my  master,  sir  John  Falstolf,  of  treason ;  and 
because  I  would  not,  had  me  up  at  Westminster,  and  there 
would  have  sent  me  to  the  gaol-house  at  Windsor.  But  two 
cousins  of  my  wife's  and  mine,  who  were  yeomen  of  the  crown, 
went  to  king  Henry,  and  got  grace  for  me.'"  Margaret's 
desire  to  implicate  sir  John  Falstolf  probably  had  reference  to 
Ills' previous  conduct  with  regard  to  her  countryman  Champ- 
chevrier,  no  less  than  to  the  suspicions  she  entertained  of  his 

*  Cade  pretended  to  be  sir  Jolin  Mortimer.     See  the  life  of  Joanna  of  Xav&rre. 

•  Cade,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  followers,  seized  a  small  vessel  in  th« 
river  and  set  sail  for  Kochester,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  stopped  by 
t]>e  officers  of  government.  Cade  made  his  escape,  but  was  slain  in  i  garden  at 
H^.-vfield,  by  Alexander  Iden,  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  who  received  the  benefil  of  tUff 
r»Hvrd  that  had  been  offered  for  his  head ;  viz.  1000^. 

'  Sir  Jolm  Fcnn's  Collection  of  the  Pjwton  Letter*. 
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loyalty.  Subsequent  events^  however^  prove  that  the  queen 
liad  correct  information  as  to  FalstolPs  practices  against  the 
government,  for  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  partiganS 
of  tlie  house  of  York. 

Mai^aret  and  Ilemy  returned  to  the  metropolis  about  the 
10th  of  July,   1450,   and  the  disclosures  of  some  of  Cade's 
.accomplices  in  the  late  insurrection  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  the  queen,  that  tlie  duke  of  York  had  been  the  instigator 
of  the  revolt.     This  conviction  was  confirmed  bv  the  return  of 
that  prince,  without  permission,  from  his  government  in  Ireland. 
He  was  attended  on  his  road  to  London  by  a  retinue  of  four 
thousand  men,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  court.  York,  having 
extorted  from   the  king  a  promise  to  summon  a  parliament^ 
withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Foth^ringay.*     The  return  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset  at  this  crisis,  inspired  the  timid  sovereigii 
with  some  degree  of  pohtical  courage,  and  Margaret  transferred 
to  him  the  confidence  she  had  formerly  re|)osed  in  his  unde, 
cardinal  Beaufort.     Tlieir  near  relationship  to  the  king,  by 
whom    the  tics  of  kindred   were  very  powerfully   felt  and 
acknowledged,  sanctioned  the  queen  in  the   close  friendship 
which,  from  first  to  last,  subsisted  between  her  and  the  Beau- 
fort princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.     Unfortmiately,  how- 
ever, the  unpopularity  in  wliich  the  disasters  in  France  and 
Normandy  had  involved  Somerset  soon  extended  to  herself 
when  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  sliielded  by  court  favour 
from  the  fury  of  the  commons  and  the  jealousy  of  the  peers. 
He  was  unpeached  by  parliament,  and  committed  to  the  Tower; 
but  immediately  the  short  and  stormy  session  was  over,  he  was 
released,  and  promoted  to  the  high  office  formerly  enjoyed  by 
Suffolk.     He  has  been  said  to  owe  his  elevation  entirely  to  the 
influence  of  the    queen ;    but  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
especial  favourite  of  his  royal  kinsman,  king  Henry. 

The  violent  temper  of  Somerset  was  the  means  ot  precipi- 
tating the  dircfiil  collision  of  the  rival  factions,  whose  strife 
for  twenty  years  deluged  England  with  kindred  blood. 
According  to  historical  tradition,  those  fatal  badges  of  tlie 
contending  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,   "  the  pale  simI 
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purple  ruse/^  were  assumed  to  distinguish  the  rival  factk/ii:i 
daring  the  memorable  dispute  between    Somerset  and  the 
carl  of  Warwick  in  the  Temple-gardens^  when  Somerset^  to 
collect  the  sufirages  of  the  by-standers^  plucked  a  red  rose, 
and  Warwick  a  white  rose,  and  each  called  upon  eveiy  man 
present  to  declare  his  party,  by  taking  a  rose  of  the  colour 
chosen  by  him  whose  cause  he  favoured.     This  was  the  pro- 
logue to  that  great  national  tragedy,  which  ended  in  the 
extinction  of  the  royal  line  and  name  of  Plantagenct.     Tliat 
enlightened  statesman-historian,  Philip  de  Comincs,  who  was 
well   acquainted   with    queen    Margaret,  attributes   all   the 
misfortunes  that  afterwards  befell  her,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  house  of  I«ancaster,  to  her  rash  interposition  in  the  feud 
between  Somerset  and  Warwick,  in  which  slie  indicated  her 
preference  for  the  former  in  a  way  that  never  was  foi^iven 
by  Warwick.     "  The  queen  had  acted  much  more  prudently," 
Bays  Comines,  "  in  endeavouring  to  have  adjusted  the  dispute 
between  them,  than  to  have  said,   ^  I  am  of  tliis  party,  and  I 
win  maintain  it/  "     And  so  it  proved  by  the  event.     It  is 
probable  that  the  red  rose  was  originally  worn  by  Margaiet 
as  a  compliment  to  Somerset,  in  token  that  she  espoused  his 
cause;  and  that  his  great  political  opponent,  tlie  duke  of 
York,  assumed  the  white,  as  a  symbol  of  hostility  to  him  and 
his  adherents.'     Rosettes  of  white  and  crimson  riband,  or 
even  of  paper  among  the  common  soldiers,  were  worn  as  the 
^bjititutes  of  these  ill-omened  flowers  by  the  partisans  of  the 
^y^\  claimants  of  the  throne  during  the  strnjrgle  between 
^"e  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  poetically  culled,  from  these 
"^dges,    the   "  war  of  the  roses."     About    this    time    that 
f'^^erful  Scotch  chief,  William  earl  of  Doughis,  visited  the 

^hakspeare,  in  his  spirited  version  of  the  scene  in  the  Teniplcgaideiis,  em 
^"fonology  by  placing  it  prior  to  the  marriage  of  the  king  and  Marpiret  o! 
ajou.  He  also  uses  a  poetical  licence  in  representing  Kicliard  duke  of  York  ua 
!t  *^*diiig  character  engi^ired  in  the  dispute,  while  Warwick,  merely  ac'ting  iu 
ij^trtid,  says,  "  1  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagcnet  '*  SutVolk,  who  had 
IJy^  dead  mme  months  when  the  veritable  dispute  occurred,  is  made  to  exclaim, 
^  Pluck  tltis  red  rose  with  young  Somerset."  These  hiulges  were  only  revivt«d  ; 
^  ""Mmund  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  brother  of  Edward  I.,  hud,  as  Camden  declart*, 
^  ^'OHes  emblazoned  on  his  tomb  in  WciitminMter-abl)ey,  and  Kdward  the  lUack 
"^^<^  wears  a  coronet  of  white  roses  in  kis  p*:»rtrait,  drawn  in  li»cluu"d  ll.'f 
*^'"«»1  in  the  llarlcian  Collection. 
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English  court  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Romey  and 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  king  Henry.  Margaret^  perceiT- 
ing  the  gathering  of  the  storm  which  menaced  the  throne  of 
Lancaster^  endeavoured  to  conciUate  the  friendship  of  this 
nobleman^  who  could  command  at  least  a  third  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland ;  and  she  so  dealt  with  him,  that  he  pro- 
mised to  bring  an  army  to  strengthen  king  Henry's  cause, 
in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  maintain  himself  against 
the  duke  of  York.  Douglas  foimd  the  entertainment  be 
received  at  the  English  court  so  agreeable^  that  he  prolonged 
his  stay  there  so  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  own  soTereign, 
James  II.,  who  issued  a  peremptory  mandate  for  his  return^ 
and  deprived  him  of  his  post  of  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 
Margaret  made  him  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  Mary  of  Gueldres,  to  whom  she  was  related, — a 
letter  which,  it  is  supposed,  explained  matters  satisfactorily  to 
that  princess,  who  interceded  with  king  James  for  his  pardon. 
James  granted  it,  but  deprived  him  of  all  liis  employments, 
and  not  lorg  after  stabbed  him  with  liis  own  hand;  so  that 
^Margaret  reaped  no  advantage  from  the  treaty  she  had 
entered  into  with  the  stout  earl.* 

Tlie  duke  of  York,  ha\^ng  ass  imed  a  very  formidable 
]K)sition  in  the  state,  even  that  of  an  armed  dictator  to  the 
sovereign,  Margaret  united  with  Somerset  in  persuading 
Ilemy  that  the  time  for  concessions  and  temporizing  mea- 
sures was  past,  and  that  his  best  pohcy  now  would  be  to 
crush  rebellion  in  its  nest,  by  marching  to  attack  his  foe. 
In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  king  Henry  took  the  field  in 
person,  February  the  IGtli,  1452,  and  advanced  towards  the 
Welsh  border.  York,  instead  of  standing  his  ground,  took  is 
circuitous  route  towards  the  metropolis,  and  encamped  on 
Burnt-heath,  in  Kent.  The  king,  a  few  hours  afterward^ 
took  up  his  post  about  four  miles  distant.  The  tenderness 
of  Henry's  heart,  and  his  scruples  at  the  idea  of  shedding  lus 
people's  blood,  led  him  to  negotiate  when  he  ought  to  have 
fought.  York  demanded  that  his  old  adversary,  Somerset^ 
should  be  placed  under  arrest,  preparatory  to  an  arraignmeuk 

^  lAvoi  of  the  Douglases,  Ly  Home  of  Gods,  rulk 
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for  his  misdemeanours.  Henry  conceded  this  point  by  the 
advice  of  his  prelates:  York  then  disbanded  his  anny^  and 
came  miattended  to  confer  with  his  sovereign  in  his  tent.* 
Somerset,  meantime,  having  represented  to  the  queen  the 
impohcy  of  sacrificing  a  faithful  friend  to  purchase  a 
deceitful  reconcihation  with  an  audacious  foe,  obtained  his 
liberation  by  her  orders.  By  Margaret's  contrivance,  Somer- 
set was  concealed  behind  the  arras  of  the  royal  paviUon,  as 
a  secret  witness  of  the  conference  between  his  adversary  and 
the  king. 

York,  who  imagined  the  minister  was  safely  bestowed  in 
the  Tower,  assured  the  king  "  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
take  up  arms  on  accoimt  of  Somerset  alone,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment/'  On  this,  Somer- 
set, unable  to  restrain  his  choler,  rushed  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  defied  York,  charging  him  to  his  face  with  designs  on  the 
crown.'  York  fiercely  retorted  on  Somerset,  upbraiding  him 
with  his  misgovemment  in  France  and  the  loss  of  Normandy, 
and  finished  by  reproaching  Henry  with  a  violation  of  his 
royal  word.  Henry,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  his  premier,  remained  speechless 
and  amazed  during  this  stormy  scene,  which  was  closed  by 
the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  York  as  he  quitted  the  tent. 
According  to  most  historians,  this  was  done  by  the  order  of 
the  queen.'  Henry,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
harmed,^  and  he  was  released,  on  condition  of  swearing  a 
solemn  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  in  St.  Paul's  cathednd, 
I^Iarch  10th;  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  liis 
castle  of  Wigmore,  where  his  son,  the  earl  of  March,  after- 
wards king  Edward  IV.,  was  raising  an  army  for  his  rescue. 

Queen  Margaret,  having  gained  her  point  in  retaining 
Somerset  at  the  head  of  the  government,  was,  in  consequence, 
subject  to  aspersions  from  the  other  party  derogatory  to  her 
reputation. .  Somerset  was,  like  his  predecessor  Suffolk,  a  man 
in  the  decline  of  hfe,  the  father  of  sons  older  tlian  the  queen, 
and  so  devotedly  attached  to  liis  own  wife,  that  he  had  sacri- 

'  Guthrie.  '  Spor^.     Iliipin.     Ilall. 

^  S^yjiL  Rupin.  IIulL  *  ILdl.  Stuwe.  llupiu. 
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ficed  Ids  honour  to  his  tenderness  for  lier  person  during  hit 
disastrous  regency  in  France.^  But  what  is  there  of  fidsehood 
that  the  demon  of  party  will  not  invent  to  vilify  its  victims  ? 
or  of  improbability  that  the  vulgar  will  not  beUeve  and  circu- 
late^ especially  if  in  the  shape  of  scandal  on  royalty  ?  During 
the  deceitful  calm  that  for  a  brief  interval  succeeded  the  late 
tempest^  Margsu'et  turned  her  attention  to  foreign  affairs; 
and,  through  her  influence,  the  renowned  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  despatched,  with  such  forces  as  could  be 
raised,  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  English  party  in  Guienne. 
^Ihc  aged  hero  achieved  some  brilliant  successes  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  queen,  struggling  as 
she  was  witli  the  mighty  faction  that  opposed  her  in  parlia* 
meut,  to  8U])port  a  war  against  the  overwhelming  force  of 
France.  Talbot  was  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  dain  in 
his  eightieth  year :  his  brave  adherents  were  cut  to  pieces. 

Li  the  valiant  Talbot  Margaret  lost  one  of  her  most  devoted 
friends,— one  of  the  few  out  of  the  many  warrior  peers  of 
England,  at  tliat  rude  era,  who  possessed  a  mind  sufficiently 
cultivated  to  appreciate  the  learning  and  accomplishments 
of  the  fair  Froven9al  queen.  The  magnificent  illuminated 
manuscript  volimie  which  he  presented  to  her  is  a  surviving 
monument  of  his  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts ,  while  his 
dedicatory  lines,  addressed  to  his  royal  patroness,  contain  a 
delicate  testimonial  of  his  opinion  of  her  talents  and  acquire* 
mcnts.  lie  requests  her  ''to  explain  to  his  sovereign  «af 
thmg  that  may  appear  difficult  to  understand  in  the  book  ; 
for,*'  says  he,  ''  though  you  speak  English  so  well,  you  have 
not  forgotten  your  French."  The  illuminated  title-page 
represents  the  queen  seated  by  Henry  VI.,  with  her  hand 
locked  in  his^  as,  surrounded  by  their  court,  6he  receives  the 
volume  fi-om  the  hands  of  Talbot.'  The  state-hall  in  which 
they  are  assembled  is  worthy  of  attention.  An  arras  of  gold 
and  colours,  displaying  the  royal  arms  in  niunerous  chequers^ 
is  stretched  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  forms  the  back-ground 

1  HaU. 
'  A'*  th'M  miglity  warrior  died  hi  1453,  Margaret'i  portrait  mnist  htura  Imhi 
limnod  some  time  lK>fore  that  period.     This  ma^iiflcent  folio  is  still  in  the  finfii 
proaervation,  in  tlic  Hritish  Miueum :  King's  MSS. 
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of  the  rqval  seat,  wliich  i<<  a  broad^  low  divan  covered  ^vith 
doth,  placed  in  a  nch  oriel ;  the  vaulted  ceiling  is  groined, 
and  painted  blue^  with  gold  stars ;  the  clustered  windows 
are  long  and  lancet-shaped,  but  the  tops  of  the  lancets  arc 
rounded.  Probably  the  scene  represented  was  the  presence- 
chamber  in  the  Tower  or  Westminster-palace.  Margaret 
wears  a  royal  crown :  her  hair^  of  a  pale  golden  colour,  flows 
gracefully  from  under  her  diadem,  and  falls  in  profusion 
down  her  back  and  shoulders  and  over  her  regal  mantle, 
which  in  pale  purple,  fastened  roimd  the  bust  with  bands  of 
gold  and  gems.  The  dress  beneath  the  mantle  is  the  furred 
cote^hardiy  precisely  the  same  as  in  our  engraving.  She  is 
exquisitely  lovely,  and  very  majestic,  in  tliis  carefiilly  finished 
portrait,  which  does  not  represent  her  older  than  in  her 
twentieth  year.  The  portrait  illustrative  of  this  biography 
is  taken  from  the  painted  glass  of  the  cathedral  of  Angiers. 
and  represents  her  at  a  different  period  of  Ufe.  * 

To  retur^  to  the  Shrewsbury  manuscnpt.  Talbot,  with 
his  dog*  in  attendance,  is  kneeling  before  queen  Margaret, 
presenting  his  book.  The  title-page  of  the  magnificent  vo- 
lume is  redolent  of  Margaret's  emblem-flower.  Daisies  are 
Keen  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  palace ;  daisies,  with 
their  Uttle  red  buttons,  are  arranged  m  profusion  up  the 
side  of  the  title-page  ;  daisies  swjirm  in  clusters  round  lier 
armorial  bcjuings,  and  flourish  in  the  mar<]:ins  of  every  page. 
jVmongst  other  enilxfllishinents  may  likewise  be  noted  a 
crowned  M.,  the  queen's  initial,  siiri'ounded  by  the  Garter 
and  its  motto.  The  queen's  ladies  are  seen  behind  the  royjU 
B<*at,  attired  in  heart-shaped  caps, — graceful  modifications  of 
the  monstrous  homed  head-tire  of  the  preceding  half  ccntur}'  : 
they  were  formed  of  a  stuffed  roll,  wreathed  with  gold  and 
gems,  and  fijted  in  a  fancifid  turban-shape  over  a  close  caul 
of  gold  cloth  or  net-work  brought  to  a  point,  low  in  front 
and  rising  behmd  the  head,  lleniy's  nobles  are  clothed  in 
fiill  surtouts,  hke  the  bccf-caters'  dresses,  but  of  whole 
colours,   and  trimmed  with  fur.      The  aii:ists  employed  by 

'  It  lia«  been  cnpravcd  in  Montfauoon,  to«rc'ni('r  witli  tliat  of  her  sister  Y«>l;uit€ 
W)«l  ^er  bix)t her  John  ofCulnhria,  TniditioD  attributes  tliem  to  th»"  ijcikIi  <J 
hex  fulhcr,  iiiiic  Hcne.  '   ihe  cognizance  of  the  T;dbota. 
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the  earl  of  Slirewsbury  in  the  splendid  illuminations  of  this 
volume^  have  complimented  Margaret  by  portraying  the  queen 
Olympiafi  with  her  features^  and  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes. 
The  kirtle  of  the  Macedonian  queen  is  also  powdered  with 
Margaret's  eniblem-HoTver, — the  daisy.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  an  allegorical  piece^  representing  queen  Margaret 
and  the  principal  ladies  of  her  court  as  the  Virtues.  Mar* 
garet,  weaiing  her  diadem  and  purple  robe^  is  characterized 
as  Faith ;  khig  Henry  as  Ilonoiur.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  illumination  as  a  work  of  art^ 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  frontispiece  through  a  strong 
magnifying-glass^  when  a  thousand  minute  details,  unnoticed 
before,  become  apparent.  The  rings  on  the  queen's  fingers^ 
her  bracelets  and  carcanet,  display  many-coloiured  gems  with 
which  they  are  enriched,  and  the  elegance  of  the  goldsmith's 
work,  and  every  sepai-ate  hair  of  the  sable  edging  to  her  robe;, 
becomes  visible. 

The  deatli  of  the  chivalric  veteran  by  whom  Margaret  had 
been  held  in  such  especial  honour^  and  who  was  regarded  by 
England  as  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  court,  and  a  national  calamity  which  was  mourned  by 
all  cliisses  of  the  people.  At  this  gloomy  period,  when  the 
ill  success  that  attended  the  amis  of  England  abroad  increased 
the  clanioui's  of  the  enemies  of  the  government  at  homo^ 
queen  Margaret,  for  tlie  first  time,  afforded  a  prospect  of 
bringing  an  heir  to  the  tlu-one.  But,  however  evil  the  times 
might  l)e,  the  hopes  of  paternity  were  received  with  rapture 
by  the  long-childless  king,  who  bestowed  on  Richard  Tunstal, 
his  squire  of  the  body,  whose  office  it  was,  according  to  the 
forma!  etiquette  of  the  middle  ages,  to  announce  publicly  to 
him,  for  the  information  of  the  court,  tliis  important  circum- 
stance, an  annuity  of  forty  marks  from  the  duchy  of  Lamp 
caster  ;*  "  because,"  continues  the  royal  grant,  "  the  said 
Richard  Tunstal,  esq.,  made  imto  us  the  first  comfortable 
relation  and  notice  that  our  most  dearly  beloved  wife,  the 
queen,  was  enceinte,  to  oiu*  most  singular  consolation,  and  lo 
aU  true  hege  people's  great  jov  and  comfort."     At  the  com 

>  PtfL  Rolls.  Tol.  ▼.  o.  81S 
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menoement  of  this  year,  1453,  the  king  and  queen  wera 
at  Greenwich,  for  an  entry  in  Margaret's  wardrobe-book  of 
that  date  bears  record  of  a  payment  of  25/.  9^.  to  Richard 
Bulstrode,  apparently  the  master  of  the  revels,  for  wages  and 
rewards  to  tailors  and  painters  for  stuffs  and  works  for  a 
'  disguising,'  (some  sort  of  masque  or  pageant,)  made  before 
the  king  and  queen  at  their  manor  of  Pleasaunce,  at  the  feast 
of  Christmas/'*  The  same  authority  proves  that  the  queen 
was  at  costs  for  a  painted  window  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
of  Pity,  Westminster-palace,  embellished  with  portraits  of 
the  IriTig  and  herself,  kneehng,  and  offering  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  there  were  the  king  and  queen's  armorial  bearings^ 
flourished  with  flowers,  and  the  queen's  motto  was  introduced: 
what  it  was,  is  not  mentioned.^' 

A  few  months  before  the  birth  of  her  child,  Margaret  had 
to  mourn  over  the  death  of  her  beloved  mother,  the  high- 
minded  and  heroic  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  who  died  February 
28th,    1453,  aged  only  forty-three/     Margaret's  mourning 
weeds  were  blue,  probably  of  that  deep,  dai^k,  melancholy 
tint  which  has  recently  been  called  French  black/     The  loss 
of  a  mother — of  such  a  mother,  too,  as  Isabella  of  Lorraine, 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  keenly  felt  by  Margaret, 
who  had,  in  childhood  and  early  youth,  shared  and  solaced  so 
many  of  her  trying  advei^sities.      But  a  hea\ier  calamity  than 
e^en  the  death  of  that  dearly  beloved  parent  oppressed  the 
foyal  matron  as  the  dreaded  hour  of  peril  and  anguish  drew 
near,  from  which  the  consorts  of  monarchs  are  no  more  ex- 
^^pted  than  the  wives  of  peasants.     When  Margaret  was  in 

-     In  tlie  chancery  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. — Vide  extracts,  printed  in  Wood's 

^^ers  of  lUustrious  Ladies.  '  ji^jcl^ 

Isiabella,  queen  of  Sicily,  died  in  the  arms  of  her  duighter  Yolante,  and  her 
.  ^"*n-law  Ferry  of  Vaudemonte,  by  whom  she  had  l)ecn  tenderly  watched  in  her 
.'  S"^  and  painful  illness,  while  Margaret,  her  youngest  and  best  beloved,  was 

billed  by  many  cares  in  England.  Isabella  was  succeeded  in  the  duchy  of 
,  *'^^4ine  by  her  heir,  John  of  Calabria.  King  Uene  married,  secondly,  Jeanne 
.,   ^-^val,  who  was  at  that  time  courted  by  Margaret's  former  lover,  the  count  do 

^^Ts:  she  preferred  king  Rene.     She  was  of  so  grave  a  char.ufor,  that  she 

^  never  known  to  laugh  but  once  :  it  uas  at  a  pageant  devised  by  her  husband ; 

"*^*ely,  a  boat  filled  with  water-pipes,  whidi  playetl  on  every  siile,  and  com- 
V^^ly  drenched  those  spectator*  who  did  not  use  some  agility  in  getting  out  ol 
^  ^  wij.— Villeneuve,  4  Arundel  MS.,  No.  xxvL  p.  3a 
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the  ciglith  month  of  her  pregnancy^  and  the  political  horiiaiL 
became  daily  more  gloomy^  in  anticipation  of  an  event  more 
feared  than  wished  by  the  majority  of  the  people^  king  Heniy 
was  seized  with  one  of  those  alarming  attacks  of  malady  to 
which  his  grandfather,  Charles  VI.  of  France^  was  subject.  The 
agitating  cliaracter  of  public  events^  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  court  had  had  to  contend  for  the  last  four  years,  bad 
been  too  much  for  a  prince  of  acute  sensibility,  and  ytrho  had, 
moreover,  hereditary  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
For  a  time  both  mind  and  body  sank  under  the  accumulated 
pressure,  and  he  remained  in  a  state  that  left  little  hope  for 
his  life,  and  none  for  his  reason.  Mai^i*et  had  doubtless 
been  long  awai*e  of  the  dark  shadow  that  impended  over  her 
royal  lord,  and  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  tliinking  and  acting 
for  liim,  at  seasons  when  his  judgment  could  not  be  trusted 
to  form  decisions  for  liimsclf  on  any  matter  of  importance. 
She  has  been  blamed  for  encouraging  him  to  spend  his  time 
in  pursuits  litter  for  the  cloister  than  the  throne ;  but,  oon* 
sidering  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  her  conjugal  tendemen 
and  prudence  in  directing  liis  attention  to  tranquil  and  seda* 
tive  amusements,  instead  of  per|)lexing  him  with  the  turmoils 
and  strong  excitement  of  poUtics,  are  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. King  Henry  was  at  Clarendon  when  he  was  first 
seized  with  his  dangerous  malady,  but  after  a  few  days  he 
was,  by  slow  degrees,  conveyed  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 
The  reins  of  empire  had  now  fallen  into  Margaret's  hands^ 
at  a  time  when  she  was  destitute  of  any  efficient  counsellor 
to  assist  her  in  supporting  their  weight.  She  had  only  the 
alternative  of  grasping  them  with  an  enei^  suitable  to  the 
emergency  of  the  crisis,  or  resigning  them  to  the  formidable 
rival  of  her  husband's  title, — the  duke  of  York.  She  was  in 
ill-health  at  this  time,  oppressed  with  care  and  sorrow;  but 
she  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  strugghng  against  the  feeble- 
ness of  her  sex,  and  the  sufferings  incidental  to  her  situation ; 
^qllying  all  the  powers  of  her  mind,  for  the  sake  of  her  unfor* 
tunate  husband  and  his  imbom  heir,  she  assembled  a  council 
of  prelates  and  nobles,  and  conducted  the  affiiirs  of  the  realm 
vith  singular  prudence  and  moderation^  considering  the 
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imlty  of  her  position.  So  rigid  was  her  economy  and  self, 
denial  at  this  period^  that  for  the  feeding  and  maintenance  of 
her  whole  household  she  only  expended  the  sum  of  7L  per 
day/  while  the  sums  she  disbursed  in  charities  and  other 
benefactions  during  that  year  amounted  to  more  than  she 
bestowed  on  her  own  personal  adornment.  Out  of  her  scanty 
privy-purse  she  munificently  portioned  one  of  her  damsels, 
probably  Elizabeth  Woodville,  in  marriage,  with  200/.^^  To 
three  esquires  of  her  household,  who  suflFered  with  heavy  infir- 
mities by  Divine  visitation,  the  queen  gave  6/.  6».  j8rf. ;  and 
when  she  was  at  Newmarket,  (this  must  have  been  before  the 
king's  illness,)  she  gave  to  two  men^  whose  stable  was  burnt 
down,  as  much  as  13/.  6*.  8d.  One  of  her  solemn  days  of 
offering  was  at  the  obits  of  Henry  V.  and  Katherine  of  Valois, 
her  husband^s  father  and  mother.' 

The  poverty  of  the  crown,  and  the  frugal  management  of 
the  queen  in  regard  to  her  civil  Ust,  is  evidenced  by  the 
scantiness  of  the  salaries  accorded  by  Margaret^  at  this  epoch, 
to  her  oflSocrs  of  state  and  privy  councillors.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing examples : — 

**  To  John  viscount  Beaumont,  tiencBchal  of  her  manors     •    •  £00  13  9 

To  Laorenoe  Booth,  her  chaiid-llor 53  0  0 

To  William  Cotton,  her  receiver        70  10  0 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  Thos.  Scales,  for  his  diligent  a:  d  daily  att  n dance  in  our 

council 10     0    0" 

Xhe  next  pajmaent  is  to  a  person  of  great  importance ;  cue, 
indeed,  who  claimed  to  be  treated  as  a  prince  of  the  royaJ 
-fciouse  of  Lancaster,  and  who,  at  that  time,  occupied  the  post 
Cif  prime-minister,  and  was,  in  consequence,  stigmatized  as 
^*the  queen's  favourite."  Her  liberality  to  him  was  not  such 
^as  to  warrant  a  belief  in  the  scandalous  reports  of  tlie  other 
\)arty,  that  a  personal  intimacy  subsisted  between  queeu  ]\Iar- 
^:aret  and  this  unpopular  kinsman  of  her  lord,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  liis  salary  will  testify : — 


"  To  our  dearest  consin,  Edmund  duke  of  Somerset,  for  his  g:  od 

and  lauilable  counsel  in  urgent  business,  an  annuity  of     £G0  13     4 


M 


'  Extracts  from  queen  Margaret's  Wardrobe-book,  1152-3»  preserved  in   tlie 
chancory  of  tly!  duohy  of  lAiiras^^r.  *  Ibid.  *  J  bid. 
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PitiM  as  tliis  stipend — ^allowing  for  the  full  difference  iu  thii 
value  of  money  in  those  days — ^was  for  the  principal  minister 
of  a  state-cabinetj  the  Lorraine  chronicler  complains  that  it 
was  made  one  of  the  pretences  of  the  Yorkists  for  their  crud 
aJumnies  against  the  queen. 

From  the  previous  authority  we  find  that — 

**  John  Wcnloclf,  knight  of  the  quoen's  chamher»  had  per  annaiii,  4011 
Her  knights  of  the  hoard,  forty  marks  each  yearly. 

Innania  lady  of  S<.>alcs,  Isuhe.la  lady  Qray  (Elizabeth  Woodville),  lady  Ms^ 
garct  Boss,  lady  Isabella  Ducre,  and  lady  Isabella  Butler,  are  mentioned  at  being 
iu  iinuiediatc  attendance  on  her  person. 

Likewise  ten  little  dams.  Is,  and  two  chamber-women." 
[The  ladies  appear  to  have  served  her  for  love,  ai  no  mention  ia  madt  of 
money  i)uid  to  them.] 
**  Queen  Margaret's  herbman,  100*.  per  annum. 
Her  twenty-seven  armour-l)4>ari>rs,  or  s(iuire8,  143^  4s.  Zd.  in  alL 
Her  twen;y-8even  valets,  2h/.  lo.t.  M. 
The  queen  liad  a  clerk  of  the  closet,  or  private  aecretary."* 

These  entries  afford  some  idea  of  the  household  of  queen 
Margaret,  at  that  momentous  period  of  her  hfe  when  about 
to  become  for  the  first  time  a  mother.  That  event  took  place 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1 153,  when  she  gave  birth^  in  West- 
minster-palace, to  a  prince,  whom  Si)eed  patheticallj  desig- 
nates "  the  child  of  soitow  and  infcUcity.^^ 

A  writ  of  summons,  under  the  pri\y  seal,  was  issued  to 
the  ladies  of  the  liigliest  rank  in  England,  to  attend  queen 
Margaret  at  the  ceremony  of  her  pmification,  or  churching, 
which  took  jJace  at  the  palace  of  Westminster  on  the  18th  of 
November,  in  the  thirty-second  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
Tlic  ladies  summoned  were  the  duchesses  of  Bedford,  York, 
Noifolk  the  drier,  Norfolk  the  younger,  Buckingham,  Somerset 
the  elder,  Srmtersct  the  younger,  Exeter  the  elder,  Exeter  the 
younger,  and  Suflblk,  with  eight  coimtesscs,  among  whom 
may  be  noted  the  countess  of  Wanvick,  besides  a  viscountesa 
and  seventeen  baronesses.^  There  is  also  an  entry  in  the  Pell 
rolls  of  the  sum  of  554/.  16«.  8rf.  paid  to  Margaret  the  queen, 
for  a  richly  embroidered  cliristcning-mantle  used  at  the  bap* 
tism  of  the  prince ;  also  for  twenty  yards  of  russet  cloth  of 

*  Extracts  from  quron  Marparcf  8  Wordrohe-hook,  1452-3. 
'  MSS.  of  8ir  ^latthew  Halts  left   by  him  to  the  Society  of  LinoQlii'«.iiai 
75  Selden  Collec.     See  Catalogue  publi;ahed  by  tl>e  wv.  J'^»nph  Hunt<v,  p  £77t 
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fsoli  to  array  the  font^  and  five  hundred  and  forty  brown 
sable  backs,  for  triraming  her  own  churching-robe.  As  the 
royal  infant  was  bom  on  St.  Edward's-day,  queen  Margaret, 
in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  people,  bestowed  that  name, 
80  dear  to  England,  on  her  son.  This  fair  boy,  as  he  is  called 
in  chronicle,  was  baptized  by  Waynflete  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Cardinal  Kemp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  the  duchess  of  Buckingham,  were  his  sponsors.* 

King  Henry,  meantime,  continued  in  a  state  of  the  deepest 
raental  aberration,  the  only  person  in  his  own  palace  xinconscious 
of  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  of  paternity,  the  ^anticipation 
of  which  he  had,  a  few  months  before,  greeted  with  transports 
of  joy.     His  anxious  consort  caused  him  to  be  removed  to 
Windsor-castle,  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of  air  and  pro- 
found quiet  for  the  restoration  of  his  health  and  sanity,  "bi.t 
Lis  malady  continued  unabated.     The  melancholy  state  of 
her  royal  husband  was  the  more  distressing  to  queen  Mar- 
garet, because  the  poUtical  agitators  Avho  were  endeavour- 
ing to  undermine  the  throne  of  Lancaster  took    advantage 
of  her  being  thus  deprived  of  his  protection  aud  counte- 
nance, to  stigmatize  the  birth  of  the  prince  by  insinuating 
that  he  was  a  supposititious  child.     Now,  as  Margaret  of 
Anjou  was  only  in  her  tsventy-fourth  year,  and  the  king  just 
thirty-three  at  the  birth  of  this  infant,  there  could  be  no 
)ust  cause  to  doubt  of  his  deriving  his  existence  from  tliem ; 
^d  the  attempts  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  fact  emanated,  Hke 
^te  calumnies  on  the  birth  of  the  yoimgest  son  of  James  II. 
^Qd  his  queen,  from  tlie  pohtical  emissaries  of  the  dlsiippointcd 
'^cirs-presuraptive  to  the  tln^one.    Richard  duke  of  York,  who 
'^^d  tacitly  occupied  tliat  position,  was  determined  not  to  be 
^perseded  in   the  royal  succession  by  the  son  whom  queen 
*^rgaret  had  borne  to  king  Henry  at  this  inauspicious  junc- 
^**e,  after  nine  years  of  barren  wedlock  ;    and  it  is  palpably 
^^dent  for  what  object  liis  partisans  endeavoured  to  poison 
y^^  minds  of  the  people  fi;j:;iinst  his  infant  rival,  by  circulat- 
ors reports  that  it  was  either  the  fruit  of  an  amoiir  between 

The  inoT)lcg  of  Westminster  wore  remunemted  by  tlie  crown  Cor  the  tapctf 
r*^\i(led  by  tlicm  fo^  t'.e  chri;5tcniiig  of  the  iiifaiit  prince. 
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the  queen  and  her  unpopular  minister^  Somersd;,  or  soma 
low-bom  child  whom  she  had  cunningly  imposed  upon  the 
nation  as  her  own,  in  order  to  get  the  whole  power  of  the 
cro^\'n  into  her  own  hands,  as  queen-regent  during  the  king's 
illness,  or  queen-mother  in  tlie  e\^ent  of  his  death.  It  was 
sometimes  asseiled,  by  way  of  variation  to  these  slanders,  that 
the  infant  of  whom  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  had  died, 
and  had  been  replaced  by  another  of  the  vilest  parentage^ 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  to  defraud  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
croM'n.  It  had  been  a  custom  from  remote  antiquity,  both 
in  England  and  France,  for  the  sovereign,  on  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son,  to  solemnly  recognise  the  infant's  claims  to  his 
paternity^  by  taking  him  in  his  arms  and  blessing  him,  and 
then  presenting  him  to  his  nobles  as  his  veritable  offspring 
and  their  future  lord.  TliLs  patriarchal  ceremonial  of  state 
king  Ilcnr\'  had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  perform,  not  having 
had  a  single  lucid  inter\^al  since  the  birth  of  the  prince;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  asserted,  by  the  parties  most  interested 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  calamity  in  the  royal 
family,  not  that  the  king  coidd  not  recognise  the  infSmt  for 
his  heir,  but  that  "  he  woidd  not/'  Nor  were  these  sayings 
confined  to  the  gossip  of  old  wives  over  their  ale,  for  the  earl 
of  AVamick  publicly  proclaimed  at  St.  Faul's-cross,  that  the 
child  who  was  called  Edward  of  Lancaster  and  '  the  prince/ 
was  the  offspring  of  adultery  or  fraud,  and  not  the  lawful 
issue  of  the  king,  who  had  never  acknowledged  him  for  his 
son,  and  never  would/ 

Mai'garet's  indignation  at  these  assertions  acting  on  her 
naturally  impetuous  temperament,  would  not  allow  her  to 
rait  patiently  the  chances  of  the  king's  recovery  for  her 
justification;  but,  as  if  she  expected  that  her  int^rity  would 
be  manifested  by  God's  especial  grace,  she  made  a  solcmii 
aj^peal  to  the  paternal  instincts  of  the  royal  lunatic,  hj 
introducing  his  unknown  infant  into  his  presence,  and  ui^- 
iiig  him  to  bestow  his  benediction  upon  it,  fondly  imaginings 
DO  doubt,'  that  at  the  sight  of  that  fair  boy,  the  mysterious 
voice  of  natiue  would  assert  its  powerful  influence  01  Hccjry^s 

'  George  CUastclkin.  Chronicle  of  the  Dokoi  of  Burgun^} 
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gentle  heart,  and  so  rouse  a  momentary  glimpse  of  light  and 
recollection  into  the  darkened  chambers  of  the  bniin.  The 
scene  which  took  place  when  the  child  was  brought  to  Windsor 
for  this  purpose,  is  thus  quaintly  but  touchingly  related  in  a 
contemporary'  letter  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  some 
person  in  the  royal  household,  who  was  apparently  an  eye- 
witness  of  what  he  desoribes  : — 


At  the  princc'd  canning  to  Windsor,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  took  him  in  hii 
and  pre:MMitod  him  to  the  king  in  goodly  wine,  hescoohiiig  the  king  to  blUs 
it.  and  the  king  gave  no  manner  aaswer.  Natheless.  the  duke  alxxie  still  with  tiie 
ptinoe  in  hiii  armn  hy  the  king ;  and  when  he  could  no  manner  answer  liave,  the 
queen  came  in  and  took  the  prince  in  her  armn,  and  presented  him  in  the  liko 
form  that  the  duke  had  done,  desiring  '  that  he  should  bliss  it !'  But  all  their 
labour  wan  in  viun,  for  they  departed  thence  without  any  aiLswer  or  countenance, 
ftiving  that  only  onoe  he  looked  on  the  prince,  and  cast  down  hLi  cen  again, 
withcmt  any  more."* 

What  a  subject  for  an  historical  painting  that  scene  so  simply 
told,  which,  without  describing,  implies  the  various  passions 
that  agitated  the  presence-chamber,  the  hushed  attention  of 
peers,  prelates,  and  councillors  of  state,  when  the  royal  wife 
and  mother,— she  who  was  not  only  the  partner  of  Henrj'^'s 
throne,  but,  till  this  fearful  cloud  came  over  liis  faculties,  sole 
queen  of  Henry's  heart, — essays  her  influence,  and  woos  his 
blessing  for  the  lovely  boy  she  oflei^s  with  impassioned  tender- 
ness to  his  paternal  embrace ;  and  alter  her  importunity  has 
succeeded  in  attracting  a  momentary  attention  to  the  infant 
in  her  «irras,  sees  the  unconscious  eye  of  frenzy  sullenly 
withdrawn.  This  frightful  abstraction,  this  utter  for^^otfulness 
of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  aflection,  while  it  atVonled  the 
saddest  and  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  hopi'lcss  character  of 
the  king's  niJihuly,  was  peculiarly  (hstressing  to  the  queen;  for 
as  holy  Henry  was  invested  by  the  more  vcncrative  portioned 
his  subjects  >nth  the  attributes  of  a  saint  and  prophet,  it  was 
asserted  that  he  had  manifested,  not  merely  reason  ni  madness, 
but  a  miraculous  power  of  discrimination  by  tacitly  refusing 
to  sanction  the  afliliation  of  the  luckless  babe. 

The   death   of  cardinal    Kemp,   who   filled   the  important 
offices  in  chiu'ch  and   state  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 

•  MS.  Letter  of  Inti'lli^cnce,  Jiiiiuary  1151:  edited  by  sir  Fivd.  M; Allien.^ 
ArchiL'r>lt>^ia,  voL  xiii.  p.  ;>l»3. 
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lord  chancellor^  and  had  assisted  .Margaret  in  the  goTemmcnt 
increased  her  troubles^  and  her  ciaiming  to  appoint  a  successor 
heing  resisted  by  the  duke  of  York's  party,  brought  iLatters 
to  a  crisis.  As  a  preparatory  measure  for  depriving  Margaret 
of  the  regency,  the  duke  of  York  caused  a  motion  to  be  carried 
in  the  house  of  lords  for  sending  a  deputation  firom  their 
body  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  king,  by  inquiring  his 
pleasure  touching  the  appointments  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  cardinal.*  The  commissioners  proceeded  to  Windsor. 
They  were  admitted  into  his  chamber,  and  declared  their 
emuid ;  but  the  king  made  no  reply,  and  appeared  to  have 
lost  all  consciousness  of  the  things  of  this  world.  His  reason 
must  at  that  time  have  been  under  a  total  echpse.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1 154,  the  committee  reported  to  the  parliiu 
ment,  "  that  they  had  been  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Windsor^ 
and  after  three  inter\iews  with  him,  and  earnest  solicitation, 
they  could  by  no  mcjins  obtain  an  answer,  or  token  of  answer, 
from  him.^'^ 

AVhcn  the  situation  of  the  king  was  made  known  to  his 
|X?crs   of  parliament,  they,  on  the  27th  of  March,  appointed 
the  duke  of  York  "  protector  and  defender  of  the  king  dniing 
the  king's  i)leasure,  or  until  such  time  as  Edward  the  prince 
should  come  to  age  of  discretion/"     An  intention  was  thiis 
manifested  of   preserving  tlie  rights  of  the  reigning  family^ 
by  securing  the  reunion  of  this  office  for  an  infant  not  six 
months  old.     Patents,  bearing  the  name  of  the  king's  letters- 
patent,  were   read  in  the  parliament  on  the  3rd  of  Apri^ 
granting  to  the  infant  prince  the  same  allowance  that  was 
made  for  his  royal  father  in  tlie  first  year  of  his  reign,  with 
the  yearly  fee  of  two  thousand  marks  only,  besides  allowances 
for  learning  to  ride  and  other  manly  exercises,  "  provided  the 
same  gi*ant  be  in  no  ways  prejudicial  to  any  grant  made  to 
Margaret  queen  of  England.^'     King  Henry,  tliough  inca-> 
pablc  at  tlmt  time  of  business,  is  made,  by  similar  instiiunenta^ 
to  create  his  son  Edward  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester. 
Thi«  was  confirmed  by  the  hands  of  all  the  lords,  and  by  the 

>  PiTlumientiT'  History.        '  Vurlinmcntar}'  KolK     Acts  of  the  Prhry  Coaaoik 

'  i  ftrliumciitury  Uuit.     Hymer*s  FoeddiL 
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eommons  in  parliament.^  By  the  same  authority  queen 
Margaret  received  the  grant  of  1000/.  per  annum  for  life, 
oat  of  the  customs  and  subsidies  on  wools  at  the  port  of 
Southampton,  besides  sundry  manors  and  hereditaments  in 
Uic  coimties  of  Northampton^  Southampton,  and  OiLfordshire, 
which  were  confirmed  to  her  by  tliis  parUament.*  These 
concessions  to  the  queen  and  her  infant  boy  were  probably 
granted,  to  induce  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  tlio 
duke  of  York  to  the  office  of  protector.  A  medical  com. 
mission  of  five  physicians  and  surgeons  was  appointed  by  th# 
duke  of  York  and  his  council  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  to  watch  over  his  health.* 

Margaret,  meantime,  engrossed  between  the  first  sweet 
cares  of  a  mother,  and  the  melancholy  duty  of  watching  over 
the  fluctuations  of  her  royal  husband's  afflicting  malady, 
remained  personally  passive  amidst  these  great  political 
changes.  Her  party,  however,  were  in  a  state  of  activity, 
and  claimed  for  her  no  less  rights  than  those  usually  allowed 
to  the  queen-consorts  of  France  during  the  minority  of  an 
heir.  Her  demands  are  thus  quaintly  particularized  in  the 
sequel  of  the  curious  letter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  before 
quoted:^ 

'  Parliamentary  History.  '  Ibid. 

•  Rymer'ii  Fowlera.  The  date  of  this  commission  is  April  6th,  nnd  cm]wweri 
tii09e  beloved  masters,  John  Arundel,  John  Facehy,  and  William  Hjulit!',  physi- 
cians, and  Kol)ert  Warrejnri  and  William  Marsclmll,  surgeons,  to  adminintcr  to  the 
kin^,  at  their  discretion,  electuaries,  potions,  and  symps,  confections  and  laxative 
medicines,  in  any  form  that  may  be  thought  bent :  baths,  fomentations,  embroca- 
tions, unctions,  plasters,  shavings  of  the  head,  scarifications,  and  a  variety  of 
other  inflictions  in  the  way  of  medicid  treatment.  John  Facehy  was  the  favourite 
physician,  who  had  attended  king  Henry  all  his  life.  The  king  granted  a  pension 
of  100/.  per  annum  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  miuriage  with  queen  Margaret,  n« 
the  reward  of  his  faithfid  ser\'ices.  From  the  same  authoritv  we  find  the  court- 
dress  of  the  king's  physic  an  was  a  green  cloth  robe  and  miniver  cap. 

*  Tliere  is  in  the  Patent  rolls  of  this  year  an  order  under  the  privy  seal,  dated 
November  12,  gr  nting  to  a  physician  of  the  name  of  William  llately,  in  cod- 
lideration  of  his  faithful  sor\'ices  to  king  Henry,  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
queen  Margai'ct,  an  annuity  for  life.  This  physician's  name  is  not  included  in 
the  meilical  jiinta  who  hatl  been  aj^pointed  by  the  authority  oi'  the  duke  of  York* 
council  to  attend  on  the  sovereign,  but  Wiis  probably  introduced  by  the  anxioiu 
►•licitude  of  the  queen  ;  an<l  as  Henry's  convalescence  took  place  al>out  this  time, 
«re  can  have  Uttie  doubt  of  his  being  indebted  to  the  skill  of  William  Hati»ly  foe 
bifl  cure. 
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"  Ttem,  the  queen  liath  made  a  bill  (list]  of  ftvo  articles,  whereof  the  lint  If^ 
that  she  desireth  to  have  the  whole  rule  of  this  laud ;  the  second,  that  aha  maj 
■lake  [or  Hpix)int]  the  chiinecllor,  treasurer,  the  privy  seal,  and  all  other  offices 
of  this  Innd,  with  shoriHV,  and  all  that  the  king  should  make :  the  third,  that  sht 
may  ^\c  all  the  hLshopncs  of  this  Innd,  and  aU  other  benefices  belonging  to  the 
kingV  gifl ;  the  fourth  is,  that  she  may  liave  suflicient  livcUhood  assigned  her  for 
the  kiiicr,  the  prince,  and  herself;  but  as  for  the  £Ulh  article,  I  cannot  yet  know 
irliatitis."* 

Indeed^  in  the  clauses  laid  in  the  queen's  name  before  the 
privy  council^  she  (in  her  ignorance  of  the  English  constitiu 
don)  insisted  on  httle  less  than  absolute  power  as  queen* 
regent  during  the  incapacity  of  her  husband  and  the  minority 
of  her  son.  This  requisition  was  rejected :  soon  after  (and 
doubtless  connected  with  this  movement)  the  arrest  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset  took  place,  by  the  order  of  the  protector 
York,  in  the  queen's  presence-chamber.  Margaret  resented 
this  insult  greatly,  but  was  unable  to  do  any  thing  openly 
for  the  protection  of  her  friends.  York  proceeded  to  depose 
Somerset  from  his  office  of  captain  of  Calais,  and  by  letters* 
patent  issued  in  the  king's  name,  bestowed  it  on  himself. 

Henry  VI.  began  to  amend  in  November :  by  the  ensuing 
Christmas  he  was  so  much  recovered,  that  on  St.  John's-day 
he  sent  his  almoner  to  Canterbury  with  his  oflTering,  and  bis 
secretary  to  make  liis  oblation  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward.' 
From  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  witness,  who  describes 
the  state  of  the  king  at  this  period,  Heniy  appears  to  hare 
been  hke  a  person  just  awakened  from  a  long  dream^  when 
reason  and  convalescence  returned.  It  was  then  that  the 
infant  heir  of  England,  whom  his  entirely  beloved  consort 
queen  Margaret  had  borne  to  liim  during  the  dark  season  of 
his  mental  malady,  was  presented  to  him, — a  goodly  boy  of 
fifteen  mouths  old,  whose  cherub  lips  had,  perhaps,  been 
taught  to  Usp  the  paternal  name.  The  particulars  of  Henry's 
long-delayed  recognition  of  liis  infant  son  are  thus  quaintly 
related  in  one  of  the  Paston  letters,  and  form  a  pleasing  sequel 
to  the  account  of  his  gloomy  silence  when  the  precioiis 
stranger  was  introduced  to  his  notice  a  year  before  :*— "  On 
Monday  at  noon  the  queen  came  to  him,  and  brought  nij 

'  Edited  hy  sur  F.  Madden,  in  yd.  xxix.,  p.  805,  of  the  Archirologie, 
>  Tauten  Lettera.  vol.  i  9.  8a  *  Ihid.  p.  230. 
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lord  prince  with  her ;  and  then  he  asked^  '  What  the  prince's 

name  was  ? '  and  the  queen  told  hun^  '  Edward  /  and  then  he 

held  up  his  hands,  and  thanked  God  thereof.     And  he  said 

he  never  knew  him  till  that  time^  nor  wist  what  was  said  to 

him,  nor  wist  where  he  had  been  whilst  he  had  been  sick,  till 

iiow;  and  he  asked  who  were  the  godfathers?  and  the  queen 

Wd  him,  and  he  was  well  apaid,  [content].     And  she  told 

him    the  cardinal  was    dead,^   and  he  said   he  never  knew 

of  it  till  this  time ;  then  he  said,  '  One  of  the  wisest  lords 

^  this  land  was  dead/    And  my  lord  of  Winchester  [bishopj 

*od.    my  lord   of   St.  Jolm    of  Jerusalem   were   with   him 

^he    morrow  after  Twelfth-day,  and  he  did  speak  to  them  aa 

well  as  ever  he  did ;  and  when  they  came  out  they  wept  for 

j^y.       And  he  saith  he  is  in  charity  with  all  the  world,  and 

w  lie  would  all  the  lords  were.     And  now  he  saith  matins  of 

Oiir  Lady,  and  evensong,  and  heareth  his  mass  devoutly." 

Alai^aret  took  prompt  measures  for  Henry's  restoration 
to    the  sovereign  authority,  by  causing  him  to  be  conveyed, 
tho-ugh  still  very  weak,  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  dis- 
solved the  parUament,"  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  imme- 
di3.tely  released  and    reinstated    in    his  former    post.     The 
trixunph  of  the  queen  aud  her  party  was  short-Uved.     The 
divke  of  York  retired  to  the  marches  of  Wales,  raised  an  army, 
^y    the  assistance  of  his  powerful  friends  and  kiiisiiien,  Salis- 
bury and  Warwick,  and  marched  towards  London,  with  the 
latoution  of  surprising  the  king  there.      All  the  troops  that 
covild  be  mustered  by  the  exertions  of  the  queen  and  Somerset 
scarcely  amoimted  to  two  thousand  mcn.^     On  the  21st  of 
^^y  the  royal  army  were  stationed  at  Watford,  and  the  next 
^^y  the  king  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Alban's.     The 
'"^^'al  standard  wfis  erected  in  St.  Petcr's-strcct.      The  duke 
^^  York  and  his  men  were  encamped  at  Ilcyficld. 

King  Henry  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  bit  liia 

/^^y  nature  revolted  from  being  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  and 

^  ^ent  a  message  to  the  duke  of  York  to  ask  "  wherefore  ha 

^^^"^e  in  hostile  array  against  him  ?''    York  replied  that  "  Ho 

^^uld  not  lay  down  his  anns,  milcss  the  duke  of  Somerset 

'  Cardinal  Kemp  **  J'arliuujentary  IlUtorj. 
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were  dismissed  from  king  Ileiuy's  councils,  and  delivered  np 
to  justice/'  Henry  for  once  in  liis  life  manifested  something 
of  the  fieiy  temperament  of  a  Flantagenet,  when  this  answei- 
was  reported  to  him  by  the  agents  of  the  duke  of  York ;  for 
witli  a  loud  imprecation — tlie  only  one  he  was  ever  known  to 
utter — he  declared,  that  "  He  would  deliver  up  his  crown  aa 
soon  as  he  would  the  duke  of  Som^^rset,  or  the  least  soldier  in 
his  army ;  and  that  he  would  treat  as  a  traitor  every  man  who 
shoidd  presume  to  fight  against  him  in  the  field/'*  The  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  commanded  York's  van-guard,  commenced 
the  attack  by  breaking  down  the  garden-wall  which  stood 
between  the  Key  and  the  Che(|ucr  in  Ilollowell-street,*  and 
led  his  men  on  through  the  gardens,  shouting,  "  a  Warwick  I 
a  Warwick  !'' 

The  battle  lasted  but  an  hour.  The  king's  aimy,  made  up 
almost  all  of  gentlemen,  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  pent  up  in 
the  iovni.  I'hey  fought  dc}?perately,  and  a  dreadful  blaughter 
ensued  in  the  narrow  streets.  The  king,  who  stood  under 
his  own  standard,  was  womided  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fight.  He  remainetl  till  he  waj» 
left  sohfs  under  his  royal  bjinner,  when  he  walked  very  coolly 
into  a  baker's  shop  close  by,^  where  York  immediately  visited 
him,  and  bending  his  knee,  bade  him  "  rejoice,  for  the  traitor 
Somerset  was  slain."  Henry  replied,  '*  For  God's  sake,  stop 
the  slaughter  of  my  subjects  !"  York  then  took  the  wounded 
king  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  fii-st  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  and  then  to  his  apartments  in  the  abbey.*  When  the 
slaughter,  according  to  his  entreaty,  was  stopped,  Heniy 
consented  to  accompany  the  \ictor  to  London  on  the  fuUowuig 
day,  May  2 1th. 

>  Gutliric.  «  IW<L 

'  Nctromnc'8  History  of  St.  AIban*«  All>jj,  p  857* 

*  Liugard,  vol  v.  p.  SOiX 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Toiaret  to  Greenwich — ^Newg  of  defeat  at  St.  Albon's — Iler  dn^ir— Sht 
U  •censored  in  parliament — Queen's  secret  council  at  Gie»*nwich— Kinj?  n^ 
stored — Queen  in  power — Goes  to  Coventry — Her  popularity  thci*e^  Brief 
pacification — The  "  dissimulated  love-day" — Old  enmities  renewed — Her  hatred 
to  Warwick — She  hreaks  peace — Early  promise  of  the  prince — His  hadge — 
Lancastrian  muster — Queen  witnesses  the  hattle  of  Blore-heath — Her  forces 
worsted — Her  precipitate  flight — Her  successful  campaign  at  Ludlow — 
Triumph  of  the  Red  rose — Queen's  Norfolk  progress — Defeat  at  Northampton 
— Her  retreat — Falls  into  the  hands  of  plunderers — Kscapcs  with  her  son — 
Captivity  of  the  king — Queen  emharks  with  her  son  for  Scotland — Sympathy 
oC  the  Scotch — Visited  hy  the  queen-mother  of  Scotland  and  the  young  kiiig 
— His  Scotch  establishment — Margaret  obtains  succours — She  returns  to  Eng- 
land— Wins  the  hattle  of  Wakefield — Her  victory  at  St.  Alban's — Frees  king 
Henry — Offends  the  Londoners — Earl  of  March  enters  London — Queen  re- 
treats to  York — Lancastrians  defeated  at  Ferrybridge  and  Towton — King  and 
queen  retire  to  Ahiwick — Cross  the  Scotch  border — Successful  negotiation* 
lit  the  Scotch  court — Pecuniary  distress  of  Margaret  and  Henry — Margaier 
Dawns  her  gold  cup — Resentment  of  the  queen-mother — Selfish  policy  of  Louis 
XL—  Margaret  pawns  Calais — Her  champion,  Pierre  de  Breze. 

ClUEEN  Margaret,  on  the  approach  of  York's  army,  had 
retired  ^ith  her  ladies  and  the  infant  prince  to  Greenwich, 
where  she  remained  in  a  state  of  agonized  suspense  dming 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's.  The  news  of  the  fatal  blow  tlie 
royal  cause  had  received,  by  the  slaughter  of  her  brave  friends 
and  the  captivity  of  the  king  her  husband,  plunged  her  into  a 
sort  of  stupor  of  despair,  in  which  she  remained  for  many 
hours.*  Iler  chamberlain,  sir  Jolin  Wenlock,  whom  she  had 
advanced  to  great  honours  and  loaded  with  benefits,  took  that 
opportunity  of  forsaking  her,  and  strengthening  the  party  of 
her  foe.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Yorkist  parliament, 
which  king   lleiuy  had  been  compelled  to  summon.*     Tlie 

'  lYevost.  '  Parliamentary  Uistory. 
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Villi's  w(Aind  was  clanj^erous,  and  tlie  alarm  and  excitement 
lie  had  undergone  brought  on  a  relapse  of  his  malady ;  so 
that,  when  the  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster,  July 
4th,  he  was  dcelai-ed  ineaj)able  of  attenduig  to  public  busi« 
iicss,  and  the  dulvc  of  York  was  commissioned  to  govern  in 
his  name/ 

It  was  in  this  parliament,  made  up  of  her  enemies,  tliat 
queen  Margaret  wjis  for  the  first  time  pubUcly  censured  foi 
her  interfei-euce  in  adiiii-s  of  state,  it  being  there  resolved, 
"  that  the  government,  as  it  was  managed  by  the  queen,  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  their  friends,  liad  been  of  late  a  great 
op[)res.sion  and  injustice  to  the  people/^*  The  king  was  j)eti- 
tioned  to  a])point  the  duke  of  York  protector  or  defender  o£ 
the  realm,  '*  because  of  his  indisposition  ;  and  siih  he  would 
not  come  down  to  them,  that  his  commons  might  have  know« 
ledge  of  him/'  Ileniy,  being  then  in  the  duke  of  York's 
power,  w  as  not  ixMinitted  to  reject  this  petition ;  but  it  was 
re^KUitcd  and  urged  upon  him  mjuiy  times  before  he  would 
accede  to  it/ 

As  soon  as  the  duke  of  York  got  the  executive  power  of 
the  crown  into   his  hands,   he  i^esigued  the  custody  of  the 
king's  i)ci*son  to  the  queen,  and  enjoined  her  to   withdraw 
with  him  and  the  infant  prince  to  Heilford-castle,*  without 
fail/    Margaret  was  not  hi  a  cujndition  to  resist  this  arrnnge- 
*nent,  but  soon  after  foinid  means  to  rctiuii  to  the  palace  of 
Greenwich  with  these  helpless  but  precious  objects  of  her 
care,  and  ap})eared  entirely  absorbed  in  the  anxious  duties  of3 
a  wife   and  mother.     "It  seemed/'  savs  one  of  her  Frencbi 
biographers,  "  by  her  conduct  at  tliis  period,  as  if  she  deemef 
nothing  on  e^irth  wortliy  of  her  attention  but  the  state  d 
her  husband's  health  and  the  education  of  her  son,  who  wa 
a  child  of  eai-ly  promise/'^    Meantime,  however,  she  strengtl 

'  Qutlirie.     ISapin.     ]'arli:iin4>i)tiiry  Hist.  '  Knpin.  *  Ibi<L 

"*  The  ri^rhtK  of  prinw?  Edward  were  htill  recogniwd,  and  tbe  rorertion  cl  ' 
intitectonito  KCinin^d  to  hhn  when  he  cauieof  ago.     It  wan  r'nuctrd,  abio,  tliat 
youn^  prince  Khould  Ixi  at  dii't  and  Hojoum  in  tho  kiii};^*ii  cum  t  till  the  a|? 
fourtii-n  years  ;,  allow inp  vtMirly  to  the  prince,  towanU  hi^  wanlrohe  and  wj 
ten  tboutisind  nuirks  until  the  a^  of  eight  yearv  ;  and  from  the  apu  of  ci^li 
AKaitocn  jeurs,  twi'nty  thousand  niarkn  yearly. — HoU»  of  Parliaiuvut. 
•  I  ubton  rai)ers.  •  I'rcvort 
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fitted  the  party  of  the  Red  rose,  by  holding  frequent  becret 

oonferences,  in  her  retreat  at  Greenwich,  with  the  surviving 

princes  of  the  Lancastrian  family  and  the  half-brothers  of 

4mg  Henry,  the  young   gallant  Tudors,  who  were  nearly 

allied  in  blood  to  herself.*      She  had  gathered  round  her, 

^tlial,  a  band  of  ardent  and  courageous  young  nobles  and 

g'en.tlemen  whose  fathers  were  slain  at  St.  Alban's,  and  who 

w'er^  panting  to  avenge  their  parents'  blood. 

Having  thus  prepared  herself,  Margaret  remained  no  longer 

psi^ive  than  the  arrival  of  the  eagerly  anticipated  moment 

^^Ixen  the  king's  recovery  warranted  her  in  presenting  him 

l>^fere  his  parliament.     A   great  meeting  of  her  adherents 

VSH  previously  convened  at  Greenwich,-  unknown  to  the  duke 

oi^  York,  in  which  the  preliminary  steps  for  this  design  were 

ajJTranged;  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1456,  king  Henry 

©^:^tered  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  York 

d  the  leading  members  of  his  faction,  and  declared,  '*  That 

-ing  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  good  health,  he  did 

^ot  think  his  kingdom  was  in  any  need  of  a  protector,'  and 

''^^uested  permission  to  resume  the  reins  of  empire.''     The 

P^i'Iiament,  being  taken  by  surprise  at  the  unexpected  appear- 

^?5^<^  of  their  sovereign  among  them,  and  the  collected  and 

^^^ified  manner  in  which  he  addressed  them,  immediately 

^^^^cled  to  his  desire.     Tlie  same  day  an  order  was  sent  by  king 

"^  ^iirv  to  the  duke  of  York,  demanding'  the  resiernation  of  his 

.      '-'oe.      York,  Salisbury,  and  AA^arwick  were  fairly  check-mated 

Ty^"^    this  bold  move  of  the  queen,  and  retired  into  the  country. 

t^^  r^  ^^garet  then  caused  the  heir  of  the  late  duke  of  Somerset 

^^xrj*^  Beaufort,  to  take  the  office  of  prime-minister :  the  kiuf 

^  ^  fided  the  seals  to  his  beloved  friend  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Win- 

^  ^^^ter.     Henry's  health  bcmg  stiQ  in  a  perilous  state,  queen 

^  ^:rgaret  took  great  pains  to  amuse  him  with  everj^thing  that 

^^-^  likely  to  have  a  soothing  influence,  and  to  keep  him  in  a 

^>iquil  frame  of  mind/     There  is,  in  Rymer's  Focdera,  an 

^^er  in  council,  statmg  "  that  the  presence  of  minstrels  was 

^eat  solace  to  tiie  king  in  his  sick  state,  and  therefore  the 

*  Guthrie.  ^  Speed.    Hall.  '  Public  Actn.    iiapiiL 

*  Guthrie's  folio  Hijtoiy  of  England. 
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bailiffs  and  sheriffs  of  his  counties  were  required  to  %eek  far 
beautiful  boys  who  possessed  musical  powers,  to  be  inbtructed 
in  the  art  of  ministrelsy  and  music  for  his  service  in  his 
court,  and  to  receive  good  wages/'  Henry  was  also  amused 
iind  comforted  by  receiving  daily  requests  from  his  nobles^ 
and  others  of  Iiis  subjects,  for  leave  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to 
various  shrines  in  foreign  paits^  to  pray  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  health;'  and,  not  imfrequently,  he  was  beguiled 
with  hopes  that  his  bankrupt  exchequer  was  about  to  be  re- 
plenished with  inexhaustible  funds,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
learned  alchymists  who  were  constantly  at  work  in  the  royal 
laboratory.- 

The  regal  authority  was,  at  this  period,  exercised  in  his 
name  by  queen  Margaret  and  her  council,  with  great  wisdom 
and  ability ;  yet  the  impetuosity  of  her  temper  betrayed  her    * 
into  the  great  imprudence  of  attempting  to  interfere  with  thi 
jurisdiction  of  the  Londoners,  by  sending  the  dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Exeter  with  the  royal  commission  into  the  dl 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  parties  concerned  in  a  riot 
which  several  persons  had  been  slain;  but  the  populace 
a  tumult,  and  would  not  permit  the  dukes  to  hold  a 
The  queen  took  the   alarm,  and  not  considering  the  persoi 
of  the  king  safe  in  London,  removed  him  to  Shene,  where  sh.^ 
left  him  under  the  care  of  his  brother  Jasper,  while  she  visit^cS 
Chester,^  and  other  towns  in  the  midland  coimties.     The  cxA^ 
records  of  Bristol  prove  that  she  came  to  that  city  also,  wit'Sa 
a  great  company  of  the  nobility,  and  was  well  and  honouralAy 
received.    Ilcr  object  was  to  ascertain  how  the  country 
stood  affected  to  the   cause  of  the  crown.      Having 
i*eason  to  confide  in  the  loyal  feelings  of  that  portion  of  their 
subjects,  Margaret  decided  on  bringing  the  king  in  royal  pro- 
gress through  the  midland  counties,  and  keeping  court  for  ^ 
time  at  Coventiy.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  mth  which  the  king,  queen,  and  infant  prince  c^ 
Wales  were  received  by  the  wealthy  burgesses  of  that  andeoi? 

*  Guthrie's  fulio  History  of  England.     John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
*"  the  good  duke/'  actually  performed  his  vow.  and  oiTercd  his  petitions  it 
holy  tepuWhre  for  the  restoration  of  hid  sovereign'H  liealth. — Paston 
'  Bymer's  FoDdcnu  ^  Pa-'iton  Pftper«i 
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dty.  On  their  arrival,  Margaret  was  comiilimentwl  with  » 
fariety  of  pageauts,  in  wliich  patiiarclis,  evangelists,  and 
Riints  obligingiy  united  witli  the  pagan  heroes  of  classic  loro  in 
ofTering  their  congratulations  to  her  ou  haviug  b()rae  an  \mT 
to  3in<;liind,  and  they  all  finished  by  tendering  their  t'ricmUy 
wd  sigainst  all  adversaries,' 

There  are  ouriuui}  original  portraits  of  Henry  VI.  nnd 
*Iargsret  of  Anjou,  wrought  in  tsipeatry,  Btill  prescn-ed  in  St. 
Mary's-hall  at  Coventrj',  probably  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
■'^^  ia  that  species  of  manufacture,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
'^'nind  our  readers,  is  not  very  favourable  fur  the  delineation 
•**  female  beauty,  but  highly  valuable  as  aifoi-ding  a  faithful 
"opy  of  the  costume  and  genei-al  characteristics  of  the  per- 
**^oages  represented.  Mai^;aret  appears  engaged  iu  prayer; 
"^i*  figure  is  whole-length;  her  hands  rest  ou  an  open  missal, 
wbich  is  before  her  on  a  table  covered  with  blue  cloth;  her 
'**ad-dreas  is  a  hood  richly  bordered  with  pcar-]icarls,  which 
'^^^S  round  her  face ;  on  the  summit  of  the  hood  is  a  crown 
^^  fleurs-de-lis,  which  bends  to  the  shape  of  the  hood  at  the 
"^fe.  of  the  head ;  behind  the  hood  hangs  a  veil,  figured  and 
y^ged  with  drops  shaped  like  pears.  On  the  temples,  and 
*"  front  of  the  hood,  are  three  oval-shaped  gems  of  great  size; 
"■^  wears  a  rich  collar  necklace,  composed  of  round  i>eark 
^^  pendant  pear-pearls.  Her  dress  is  cut  square  on  the 
^'^t ;  the  sicci'es  are  straight  at  the  shoulders,  but  gnuluaUj 
'"^en  into  great  fulness,  aud  are  turned  up  with  enuino :  this 
^le  is  called  the  rebras  sleeve.' 

The  maternal  tenderness  of  Margaret,  and  the  courageom 
■"^Uner  in  which  she  had  upheld  the  rights  of  her  royal 
"^^hand  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  his  health,  lier 
"^Uiant  talents,  her  eloquence  and  majestic  beauty,  produced 
*  ^owerfid  effect  on  the  minds  of  all  whose  hearts  the  rancour 

'  Sharp'i  Antiquities  of  Coi'entjy. 

Tbe  Cormtry  lB])estry  likitwiju  iircseiits  n  figure  of  Henry  VI.  Jdiccliiigj 

L  ^^5^"*'  ^^"'"'^  Inmclii  bcliind  the  king,  and  there  are  aeyeaUxa  of  the  Kii),-li>li 
fc  ~r**^lj  (tumling  in  attettiknce  on  the  nijal  pur.  Tlic  figurei  urc  tlie  siw  at 
A  ^^  '^'*  "°'''*  1''''*^°''  "'"'^  **  thirty  &xt  ill  length,  awl  ten  f«i  iu  k-ight. 
^H  ^[UUKn  Stsontoti,  c*q..  of  Lungbridge-liouM,  aair  VVarwick,  boa  bud  tlie  fignm 
^B  W  Hirgiret  sod  Henry  engrtti^d,  and  hu  kiiidly  &voured  us  witli  ■  eopj  at  cli4 
^B  ^bt,  <aA  witll  hii  own  dtscnj'tiQi!  'J  Ul«  nr«seuC  itate  of  the  tapestry. 
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of  party  had  not  steeled  against  her  influence.  The  £EiV0iir> 
able  impression  made  by  Margaret  in  tliat  district  was  nevei 
forgotten ;  atid  Coventry,  where  she  held  her  court,  was  ever 
alter  so  devoted  to  her  service,  that  it  went  by  the  name  of 
(jueen  Margaret's  safe,  harbour.  York,  Salisbury,  and  War- 
wick wci'e  summoned  to  attend  the  council  at  Coventry;  but 
these  lords,  mistrusting  the  queen  and  Somerset,  retired  to 
three  remote  stations, — York  to  liis  demesnes  on  the  marches^ 
where  lie  had  the  state  and  power  of  a  sovereign ;  Salisbury 
to  his  castle  of  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire;  and  Warwick  to 
his  pjovernment  of  Calais,  of  which  he,  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  Lancaster,  retained  possession/ 

The  French  and  Scotch  availed  themselves  of  the  internal 
trou])les  of  the  realm  to  attack  England  this  year.  The 
Yorkists  took  advanUige  of  the  aggressions  of  her  countiy- 
meii  to  work  upon  the  strong  national  prejudices,  which  were 
more  poweri*iilly  felt  at  that  era,  perliaps,  than  at  any  other 
period,  to  excite  the  ill-will  of  the  people  against  the  queen;* 
Rs  if  Margaret  could  have  preferred  the  intei'ests  of  her  aunf  t 
husband  to  her  own,  the  father  of  the  child  whom  she  loved 
with  such  proud  and  passionate  fondness.  So  ahuming;  iiip 
deed,  did  the  conduct  of  France  appear  to  Margaret  at  this 
crisis,  that  she  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  % 
reconciUation  between  the  court  and  the  adverse  party  of 
York  and  Warwick,  tlijit  the  whole  strength  of  the  realm 
might  be  employed  against  foreign  invaders.  York  and  War- 
wick, by  whom  Margaret  was  equally  hated  and  mistrusted, 
paid  little  attention  to  her  pacific  overtures;  but  when  kin^ 
Ilcnry,  in  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  liis  heart,  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  a  pathetic  representation  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  this  protracted  strife,  and  protested,  upon  the  word  of  a 
Christian  and  a  king,  that  no  vengeance  should  be  inflicted 
on  any  indinduid  for  past  offences  against  the  crown,  they 
felt  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  honour  and  honesty  of  his 
intentions.' 

A  general  congress  or  pacification  between  the  belligerent 
lords  was  then  resolved  upon.    To  the  lord  mayor  of  Londoi^ 
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■ir  Godfrey    Boleyn,    was   tusigaed    tlie   arduous    office    of 
guardian  ol'  the  public  tranquillity  on  this  extraordinary  occ»- 
sion ;  and  for  this  purpose  ten  thousand  of  the  citizens  were 
armed,  and  patrolled  the  streets  day  and  night  as  a  natiouai 
g~aard^  to  prereut  the  plunder  and  bloodshed  that  were  oniy 
too  likely  to  arise  from  quarrels  between  the  followers  of  tht 
Iftostile  peers.     On  the   IStli  of  January,  1458,  the  eju-I  u 
S^isbuiy,  with  five  hundred  men,  arrived,  and  took  up  his 
cjuarters  at  liis  own  mansion  at  Cold-Harbour.      The  duke  of 
^ork,  with  four  hundred,  lodged  at  Baynard 'a- Castle.     Tlie 
^smrl  of  Warwick  arrived  from   Calais  in   February,  with  a 
pompouB  retinue  of  sis  hundred  men  in  scarlet  coats.     'Hie 
«3iikes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  with  ei^ht  hundred  followers, 
lodged  without  Temple-bar,  in  and  about  Holbom,  and  otiier 
j>laces  in  the  suburbs,     ^^le  earl  of  North lunberlaud,  and  his 
Itinsjnan  lord  Eprremont,  maintained  the  feudal  state  of  the 
Tercvs'  by  bringing   fifteen   hundred   followers,  being   more 
numerously  attendcrl  than  any  of  the  other  adherents  of  the 
Jted  ni«e.'     How  such  a  congress  ever  came  to  any  tlung  in 
the  shape  of  an  auiiciihle  treaty,  must  ever  remain  among  tlie 
most  marvellous  of  historic  records.     Two  whole  months  were 
spent  in  fierce  debates  and  angry  recriminations,  before  ike 
mediations  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  tlie  other 
prelates  produced  the  desired  effect.     Tlie  king  was  easily 
satisfied,  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  renewal  of  homage, 
in  which  the  names  of  queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  Edward 
prince  of   Wales,  were  to  be  included ;   but  the  lords  de- 
manded pecnniary  compensation  of  each  other  for  the  damiige 
th^  had  sustained,  not  only  in  the  plundering  of  their  respec- 
Ine-caatleB  and  estates,  but  for  the  loss  of  kinsmen.* 

Tbe  king  and  queen,  who  had  not  considered  it  prudent  to 
trofft  thor  persons  before  among  the  armed  negotiators  at 
the  peace,  made  a  public  entry  into  London,  and  took  up 
theu:  abode,  March  27,  in  the  bishop's  palace,  which  was  a 

1  Stowe.    HalL     Rapm.  ■  Slowe.     Hall.     Hulimhcd. 

*  Hm  duke  of  York  actuiiUy  consentsd  to  pay  tlio  widuw  of  his  Krvat  cnemj, 

EdnmiMl  dokn  of  Sjomcrset,  5000'.,  to  toliwie  her  for  Uie  lo«  of  litr  husband, 

(lain  at  St.  Alban'i ;  th^a  su'.n  (i>  be  divided  among  her  jounger  children.      Wiir. 

«iA  and  fialtabni;  paid  two  tlioiuand  mark*  to  tbe  jonngor  ww  st  ktrd  ClifTonl. 

▼OL.   It.  U 
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central  position.  The  feast  of  the  Annunciation  was  appointed 
ad  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  this  padlicaiion,  when 
Henry  and  Margaret,  wearing  their  crowns  and  royal  robes 
And  attended  by  all  the  peers  and  pi*elates,  walked  in  solemn 
procession  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  In  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  reconciliation,  the  leading  members  of  the  lately  ad- 
Terse  factions  walked  hand  in  hand  together,  being  paired 
according  to  the  degi'ee  of  deadly  animosity  that  had  pieri- 
ously  divided  them.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  coupled  with  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  his  ancient  foe,  headed  the  procession,  fol- 
lowed by  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
unwonted  fellowship.  Then,  behind  the  king,  who  walked 
alone,  came  the  duke  of  York,  leading  queen  Margaret  by 
the  hand,  apparently  on  the  most  losing  terms  with  each 
other.  The  delight  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  this  aus- 
picious pageant  manifested  itself,  not  only  in  acdamationa, 
bonfires,  and  other  signs  and  tokens  of  popidar  rejoicings^ 
but  called  forth  some  of  the  halting  lyrical  efiusions  of  their 
bards  in  commemoration.^  No  sooner  was  '^  this  dissimulated 
love-day,"  as  Fabyan  caUs  it,  over,  than  York  withdrew  to 
the  marches,  Salisbury  to  Yorkshire,  and  Warwick  to  his 
government  of  Calais.'^  He  was  at  tliat  time  lord  admiral  by 
patent,  and  thus  the  whole  naval  force  of  England  was  at  the 
duke  of  York's  command. 

The  animosity  between  the  queen  and  Warwick  was  not  of 
a  political  nature  alone,  but  was  marked  with  all  the  bitter 
and  vindictive  feelings  of  private  hatred.  It  was  possible  for 
Margaret  to  assume  an  appearance  of  regard  for  York,  but 
she  never  could  mask  her  antipathy  to  Warwick,  from  whose 
lips  had  first  proceeded  scandalous  imputations  on  her  honour, 
— an  injury  no  woman  can  be  expected  to  forgive,  much  less  a 
queen.     Wanrick  complained  of  the  rigour  with  wliich  the 

*  Here  is  a  specimen  : —  • 

"  Our  sovereign  lord  God  keep  alway. 

And  the  quft»n  and  arrlibisliop  of  Canterbnrv. 

Asd  other  that  have  laboured  to  make  thli  love-daj^-* 

O  God  preserve  them  !  we  pray  heartily. 

And  London  for  them  fiill  dili<;ently  : 

Kejoicc,  England,  in  eonourd  and  onitie !" — Cottoniaa  MS8., 
^  B4)nn.     Public  Actii.  Vespaiiian,  B  r/L  pi  111,  lb 
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queen  cause  J  an  inquiry  to  be  pushed  against  him,  for  a  recenz 

act  of  piracy  he  had  committed  by  plundering  the  Lubeck 

fleet  on  the  high  seas :  he  accused  her  of  insincerity  in  the 

recent  act  of  reconciUation,  and  of  haviug  httle  regard  for  the 

gloiy  of  the  EngUsh  arms.    These  expressions,  being  repeated 

in  the  city^  caused  a  seditious  tumult  against  the  queen,  in 

vhich  her  attorney-general  was  killed :  and  the  governors  of 

Fumival's,  Clifford's,   and  Barnard's  inns,  with   Taylor  (the 

slderman  of  the  ward  in  which  the  fray  took  place),  were 

committed  to  prison.     This  was  followed  by  a  personal  attack 

on  Warwick  by  the  royal  servants,  as  he  was  returning  from 

the  council  at  Westminster-palace.*     Warwick  construed  this 

riot  into  a  premeditated  plot   densed  by  the  queen  for  his 

destruction.    Mai'garet  retaliated  the  charge,  by  accusing  him 

of  causing  a  tmnult  at  the  palace ;  and,  according  to  Fabyan, 

she  actually  procured  an  order  in  council  for  him  to  be  arre&ted 

and  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  fracas,  whether  originating 

in  design  or  accident,  occurred  in  a  fatal  hour  for  the  quceu, 

by  affording  a  plausible  excuse  to  the  great  triumvirs  of  the 

adverse  party,  York,  Salisbuiy,  and  Warwick,  for  drawing  the 

sword  once  more  against  the  house  of  Lancaster,  which  was 

never  again  sheathed  till  it  had  drunk  the  life-blood  of  those 

liearest  and  dearest  to  Margaret, — her  husband  and  her  son. 

King  Henr}-,  lea\ing  his  (jucen  to  struggle  with  tlie  storm 
^lie  had  raised,  retired  to  pa.ss  that  Easter  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
-^^Vlban's.  At  his  depaitiire,  haviug  nought  else  to  bestow,  he 
Cfcrdered  liis  best  robe  to  be  given  to  the  prior.  His  treasurer 
-fc^eai'd  the  command  with  coiisteniation,  well  knowing  the 
J:^vertv  of  the  roval  wardrobe  was  such,  that  Ilenrv-  had  no 
^^ther  gai-ment  suitable  for  state  occlusions,  nor  the  means  of 

*  AtMXinling  to  Fabyan,  the  dispute  coininenced  while  Warwick  wiv-  in  th« 

^c^oiincil-chamlH.T,  and  orifrinatod  in  an  imsault  made  by  one  of  the  kingr's  £<?rvanta 

^^iin  a  p<,»rson  belonging  to  his  retinue.     Stowe  and    l*oly<l<»re  Vergil  assert  thr.t 

^Varwick's  man  Uius  the  aggressor,  who  wverely  wounded  the  king's  siT\'ant ; 

**horen[)on  the   black  gimnl,   (as  the  scullions,  ccK>k«,   and  kitclicn  band  were 

-*»llod,)   armed  with  cluhsJ,  spits,   and  cleavers,  rush.ed  forth   to  revenge   their 

couirad?.      In  the  midst  of  this  fniy  the  council  broke  up,  and  Wiirwick,  coming 

*orth  to  take  barge,  was  inune<liately  assailed  by  the  culinary  champions  of  the 

p:«l:i<-..' ;  and  so  fierce  an  attack  was  made  upon  his  jierson,  that   it   was  with 

diiiiciilty  he  fought  his  wav  to  the  barge  with  I'li  retinue,  many  of  whom  were 

KV'jrc'f  maimed  and  woundi.'d 

<J2 
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providing  one  at  his  need ;  so,  stepping  up  to  the  prioTy  he 
offered  to  redeem  the  robe  for  fifty  marks.  Heniy  unwiUinglj 
complied  with  this  prudent  arrangement,  but  he  charged  die 
prior  to  follow  him  to  London  for  the  money,  which  he  made 
the  reluctant  treasurer  disburse  in  his  presence.  The  follow- 
ing  June,  1459,  the  couct  departed  from  the  metropolis.  Queen 
Margai*et  took  the  king  in  progress  through  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire,  under  the  pretence  of  bene- 
fiting his  health  by  change  of  air  and  sylvan  sports.  Her 
real  object  was  to  display  in  that  district  the  beauty  and 
engaging  manners  of  their  son,  the  young  prince  of  Wales, 
then  in  his  sixth  year,  a  child  of  singular  promise,  for  whom 
she  engaged  the  favour  of  all  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  in 
those  loyal  counties,  by  causing  him  to  distribute  little  silyer 
swans,  as  his  badge,  wherever  he  came,  and  to  all  who  pressed 
to  look  upon  him.  ^Margaret  displayed  peculiar  tact  in  adopt- 
ing, for  her  boy,  the  well-remembered  device  which  had  dis- 
tinguished his  renowned  ancestor  Edward  III.,  whose  name 
he  bore.  So  well  rrere  her  impassioned  pleadings  in  his  behalf 
seconded  by  the  loveliness  and  winning  behaviour  of  the 
princely  child,  that  ten  thousand  men  wore  his  livery  at  the 
battle  of  Blore-heath. 

King  Henry  was  then  at  ColeshilL  in  Warwickshipe ;  and 
Margaret,  fearing  for  his  safety,  sent  lord  Audley  to  intercept 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  then  on  his  march  from  Middleham* 
castle,  with  a  reinforcement  of  four  or  five  thousand  Yorkists. 
Margaret  sternly  bade  Audley  bring  Salisbury  before  her, 
dead  or  alive.  Audley  posted  liimself  on  Blore-heath  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  Cheshiremen,  distinguished  by  the  red 
rosette  of  Lancaster,  and  their  leaders  by  the  silver  swans 
woni  on  their  breasts  in  honour  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales. 
Nf:arlv  three  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Cheshire,  cavaliera 
Vwid  yeomen,  perished  with  Audley  their  leader.  When  Mar- 
garet, who  witnessed  the  conflict  from  the  tower  of  Mucdeston 
church,  beheld  the  fall  of  Audley's  banner,  she  fled  to  Eccles- 
haU-castle.^  King  Henry,  who  was  dangerously  ill  at  Coleshill, 
lay  stretched  on  a  pallet  during  the  battle,  and  the  only  tokea 
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«  cniisciou^ness  lie  giive  vha,  tliat  when  his  pco|)ic  nere 
removiug  hira,  lie  asked  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  \\'ho  hiut  got  the 
day  ?"  Salisbury,  through  tliU  victory,  was  eniibled  to  form  a 
jnuctiou  with  the  duke  of  York's  army ;  and  it  was  ex]>ected 
that  the  duke,  who  now  boldly  asserted  lus  title  to  the  crown, 
would  speedily  attain  the  ubjeet  to  which  all  his  actio>i3  fur 
the  last  twelve  years  had  tended. 

The  energies  of  queen  Marij;aret's  mind  increased  with  the 
perils  and  ditBculties  with  which  the  cause  of  her  royal  hus- 
band was  beset.  Slie  had  for  the  hrst  time  in  her  life  looked 
upon  a  battle,  and  though  it  was  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Blore-heath,  far  from  beiug  dismayed  or  regarding  it  as  tho 
death-blow  to  the  ho)>es  of  Lancaster,  it  appears  to  have  h^l 
the  efiect  of  rousing  a  dormant  faculty  witliiu  her  soiil, — the 
courage  and  enterprise  of  a  milit-uy  leader.  Hitherto  she  luid 
fought  her  eaemies  from  the  cabinet ;  now  she  had  uuiglit  the 
fierce  eieitement  of  her  combative  nobl&i^,  and  kindled  with 
the  desire  of  asserting  the  rights  of  her  husband  and  her  sou 
ia  battle-fields.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  martial 
ferer  was  one  of  the  epidemics  of  the  times  in  which  Margaret 
of  Anjon  lived,  that  the  warlike  blood  of  Charlemagne  was 
thrilling  in  her  veins,  and,  moreover,  that  she  was  the  coun- 
tiTWoman,  and  was  bom  the  contemporary,  of  Joan  of  Ai-O, 
who  had  pixtved  herself  a  more  sucfessfid  geiici-ul  a^rtiiist  tJie 
EnglMih,  than  all  the  princes  and  chivalry  of  France.  Having 
fiallen  back  to  Coventry,  she  there  made  a  general  rally  of  the 
firiends  of  Lancaster,  and  succeeded  in  getting  together  an 
efficient  army  once  more ;  and  before  the  end  of  October, 
finding  the  king  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  the  field  in 
penoD,  ahe  prevailed  with  huu  to  march  to  Ludlow,  where 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  adherents  were  assembled  in  war- 
Uke  wiay. 

So  greatly  had  the  popularity  of  king  Henry  increased,  in 
consequeQce  of  his  appearance  in  the  provinces,  that  the  duke 
of  York,  to  his  astonishment  and  confusion,  found  his  own 
Tassals  so  httle  disposed  to  fight  against  the  anointed  sovereigo, 
that  he  thought  proper  to  drcnlate  a  report  of  the  king's  death, 
and  caused  a  solemn  mass.for  the  repose  of  his  soul  to  be  sung 
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in  his  camp  at  Ludeford, — supposing  that  he  might  by  this 
ruse  deprive  his  adversaries  of  the  sacred  shield  of  IleDiy'a 
name.  But  the  stuidy  marcliers  sliowed  not  a  whit  more 
inch  nation  to  attack  the  queen,  or  impugn  the  title  of  the 
infant  son  of  Ilenrv,  than  tliev  had  done  to  draw  the  sword 
against  himself.  IMargaiet,  having  good  information  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  enemy's  camp,  caused  a  pardon  to  be  pro- 
claimed, in  the  king's  name  to  all  who  would  return  to  their 
allegiance.  This  was,  in  tlie  first  instance,  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Yorkist  leaders,  who  replied,  "  They  knew  better 
than  to  rely  on  such  a  staft*  of  reed,  or  buckler  of  glass,  as 
the  promises  of  the  king  under  his  present  guidance.'**  TJrged 
by  his  energetic  consoil;,  Henry  then  advanced  within  a  mile 
of  Ludlow,  The  duke  of  York,  relying  on  Henry's  conscientious 
antipathy  to  fighting,  endeavoured  to  play  over  the  same  game 
he  had,  mider  similar  circumstances,  done  at  Burnt-heath,  by 
addressing  a  letter  to  him  full  of  protestations  of  his  loyal 
and  good  intentions,  and  praying  his  sovereign  to  redress  the 
giievances  of  tl:e  pcoj)le  by  eschewing  his  evil  counsellors. 
But  Henry,  while  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Mai^aret's 
master-mind,  showed  he  was  not  now  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
therefore  answered  the  letter  of  the  insurgents  by  marching 
up  to  the  gates  of  Ludlow,  where  the  royal  pardon  was  again 
proclaimed.  This  being  followed  by  the  submission  or  deser- 
tion of  many  of  the  Yorkist  soldiers,  the  duke,  with  his  second 
son,  Edmund  cjirl  of  Rutland,  fled  to  Ireland ;  and  the  earls 
of  Sahsbury  and  Warwick,  with  the  heir  of  York,  Edward 
earl  of  March,  sailed  for  Calais,  leaving  the  duchess  of  York 
to  defend  the  castle  as  she  coiUd.  She  and  her  two  youngest 
sons  were  made  prisoners  by  the  king,  who  sacked  and  plun- 
dered the  town  and  castle  of  Ludlow  to  the  bare  walls.*  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  first  campaign  that  was  shared  by  the 
queen,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  assertions  of  all  lustoriann^ 
directed  by  her  counsels. 

The  signal  victory  having  been  happily  achieved  without 
bloodshed,  Margaret  retimied  in  triumph,  with  her  royal 
■pou£e,   to   her  trusty  friends   at  Coventry,  where   Heniy 

'  Spce')  *  Gutiirie.     Speed. 
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Wuimoued  a  parliament  to  meet,  November  20th.  King 
Heary  apjjeara  to  have  been  more  offended  at  the  mans  that 
was  said  for  bis  soul  in  the  camp  of  bis  enemies,  than  at  luiy 
of  their  leas  innocent  acts  of  treason.  It  is  meutionc<l  with 
peculi»r  acrimony,  in  the  bill  of  attainder  passed  agiiiiiat 
York  and  his  party  by  this  parliament,  as  the  very  climai  of 
their  villanies.  For  tlie  security  of  Margaret  and  the  young 
prince,  a  new  and  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  was  framed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  peers  and  prelates  of  this  parliament,  in 
which  each  liegeman,  after  cugnging  to  do  his  true  devoir  to 
king  Heniy,  added  these  worda, — "  Also  to  the  weal,  surety, 
and  preserving  of  the  person  of  the  most  liigh  and  benign 
princess  Miu-garet  the  queen,  my  sovereign  lady,  and  of  her 
most  high  and  noble  estate,  she  being  your  wife ;  and  also  to 
the  weal,  surety,  and  honour  of  the  person  of  the  right  high 
and  mighty  prince  Edwaixl,  your  firstborn  son,'"  The  king, 
by  the  authority  of  the  same  parliament,  granted  to  queen 
Margaret  the  manor  of  Cosham,  with  the  appurtenances,  in 
Wilts,  and  201.  yearly  out  of  the  aulnage  of  cloth  in  Loudon, 
in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Havering- Bower,  which  had  beca 
settled  on  her.' 

The  triumph  of  the  royal  eause  wa^  brief;  Caki-^  and  the 
naval  power  of  England  weifl  nt  t!ie  t'luiiiuiiiiLl  'il' Wiirwiek, 
and  from  that  quarter  the  portentous  storm-clouds  began 
ODce  more  to  threaten.'  Margaret  was,  at  this  period,  per- 
Bonally  engaged  in  courting  popularity  among  the  aristocracy 
of  Norfolk.  Dame  Margaret  Faston  describes  some  of  her 
proceedings,  while  in  Norfolk,  in  a  famihar  epistle  to  her 
husband,  which  is  too  rich  a  specimen  of  the  manners  of  the 
tifiies,  and  of  the  arts  used  by  the  queen  to  ingratiate  herself 
individually  with  the  ladies  of  Norfolk,  to  be  omitted. 
LxmB  VBOic  Uamubet  Paitoit. 
■■Aafiwtidiiigi.fbe  quem  came  into  this  ttnrnoiiTandBTl'''iP'*ta't«niaaiv 
■ml  aboda  there  till  it  wua  Tliiin«lBy  three  o'clock  i  and  nhr  lent  otter  my  coumD 
Elizabeth  Clere,  by  Sharinhani,  to  come  to  her,  and  alie  durst  not  ditiobey  tm 
rommandiDeat,  and  came  to  her.  And  when  she  came  in  the  queeii'e  preKnre^ 
(Le  qaeen  made  right  much  of  her,  and  desired  her  to  have  a  liusbend.  the  which 
fe  iliall  know  oC  bereutWr ;  but,  ■■  for  tliat,  he  i*  never  the  nearer  than  bc&r% 

'  Fntiamei-iuy  Hialai7.  '  Itnd.  ^  Idngar^  lol.  v.  ch.  li.  p.  S13 
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The  queen  waft  riprlit  well  pleased  with  lier  answer,  and  reported  Lpt  td  the  hoA 
wi^e,  and  saith,  <  Hy  her  troth  she  saw  no  jantylwoman,  iiinoe  she  came  into 
Norfolk,  tliat  she  liked  hettcr  than  she  doth  her.'  When  the  queen  wb4  ben^  I 
borrowed  uiy  cousin  Elizahcth  Clare's  device,  [necklace,]  for  I  durst  not  for  ahame 
fgo  with  my  heads  amongst  so  many  fresh  gentlewomen  [fiishionably  diCMud 
liidies]  as  here  were  at  that  time. 

"  Norwich,  Friday  before  St.  George."* 

How  vigilant  and  unremitting  a  scrutiny  Margaret  kept  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  this  period,  and  hour 
minute  and  particular  was  the  information  she  contrived  to 
obtain  of  all  their  actions,  and  even  of  the  proceedings  of 
their  servants,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  contemporary  letter,  addressed  to  sir  John  Paston : — 

"  I  beseech  you  to  rt>momber,  that  I  have  aforetime  been  accused  unto  the  king^f 
highness  and  the  queen's  for  owing  my  poor  goodwill  and  service  unto  my  kvd  d 
York  and  others,  &c.,  whereof  I  suppose  that  sir  lliomas  Bingham  is  remembered 
that  I  brought  lum  once  from  my  lady  (duchess  of  Norfolk)  a  purse,  and  five 
marks  (3/.  6«v.  8{/.)  therein ;  and  to  sir  Philip  Wentworth  another,  and  an  hundred 
shillings  thi'ixun,  for  their  good-will  and  advice  therein  to  my  lady,  and  all  of  at 
that  were  api)eiik'<l  for  that  ca&e.  Notwithstimding  the  king  wrote  to  my  \atdf 
by  the  means  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  '  that  we  should  be  avoided  from  lum,'  and 
within  this  two  years  we  were,  in  like  wise,  laboured  against  to  the  queen,  ao  that 
she  wrote  to  my  lord  to  avoid  us,  saying,  '  that  the  king  and  she  could,  nor  might, 
in  no  ways  be  assured  of  him  and  my  lady,  as  long  as  wc  were  about  him ;  and 
much  other  things,  as  may  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  queen's  writing,  nnder 
her  OH-n  signet  and  sign  uionual,  which  I  showed  to  the  lord  of  Canterbury  aiid 
other  lonls."' 

'  Fenii,  the  editor  of  the  Paston  Papers,  dates  this  letter,  from  ooijectiire»  in 
1452,  but  adds,  that  **  Margaret  of  Anjou,  alarmed  at  the  ^>proach  of  Edward 
earl  of  March  towards  London  with  a  great  power,  endeavoured  to  make  what 
friends  she  could,  and,  amongst  other  places  on  her  journeys  for  that  pnipcMe^ 
Tisited  Nor^'ich,  Jasper  and  Kdmund,  the  king's  brothers,  attending  her.  Her 
fiunili}u*ity  and  obliging  address  pleased  the  Norfolk  gentry."  Now,  as  Edward 
farl  of  M lurch  was  a  child  in  1'152,  it  must  have  been  wlien  he  appeared  in  hostile 
array  against  king  Henry,  Jime  1460,  just  before  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
that  Margaret  was  seeking  to  strengthen  her  husband's  cause  in  Norfolk. — Buton 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

'  Jolin  Mowbray,  doke  of  Norfolk,  in  whose  houaehold  the  writer,  R.  fiaiithwun, 
had  an  appointment. 

'  The  letter  addressed  by  queen  Margaret  to  the  duchen  of  Norfolk  on  lUt 
9ocasion  has  been  vainly  sought  for  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Tiemey,  the  historian  <rf 
Arundel,  among  the  archives  of  the  Howard  family.  Soine  strange  fiitalitj 
indeed,  appears  to  have  attended  the  oorrespondence  of  thia  remarkable  woman, 
since,  of  the  many  private  letters  written  by  her,  not  even  a  copy  of  one  appeaik 
to  have  been  preserved.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  Bfargaret'a 
letters  are  in  existence,  and  certainly  no  success  lias  ut  prcaent  attended  ih»  friendlv 
efforts  of  M.  Michelet,  the  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Paris,  or  au^ 
tvther  of  the  learned  antiquaries  of  the  age  who  have  generocudy  endeavoured  to 
facilitate  our  object,  by  •^'arching  the  royal  archives  at  Paris,  and  the  MS.  m^ 
VectioQi  of  Uoueu  and  Lorraine^  for  documeuti  of  the  kind. 
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Meantime,  tlie  baud  of  veterans  which  Warwick  had  brought 
from  Calais  had  swelled  into  a  puissance^  whose  numbers  have 
been  variously  reported  by  historians  from  twenty-five  thousand 
to  forty  thousand  men.  With  this  force  he  and  his  mihtary 
Sive,  Edward  earl  of  March^  triumphantly  entered  London, 
July  2nd,  1460,  the  citizens  throwing  open  the  gates  for  their 
admittance.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  they  measured 
swords  with  the  royal  army  at  Northampton.  So  ardently 
devoted  to  her  service  did  queen  Margaret  find  the  chi\  airy 
whom  she  had  arrayed  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Red  rose 
to  defend  the  rights  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  that, 
imagming  herself  secure  of  victory,  she  induced  the  king  to 
quit  the  town  of  Coventry,  and  crossing  the  river  Nene,  to 
encamp  with  his  army  in  the  plain  between  Harsington  and 
Sandifford.*  The  fiery  heir  of  York  then  advanced  his  father's 
banner,  and  attacked  the  host  of  Lancaster,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  with  one  of  his  tremendous  charges.  The  battle 
lasted  but  two  hours,  and  was  decided  by  the  treachery  of 
lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  who  admitted  the  Yorkists  into  the 
heart  of  the  royal  camp.  "  Ten  thousand  tall  Englishmen,'^ 
says  Hall,  "  were  slain  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  repass 
the  river,  and  king  Henry  himself,  left  aU  lonely  and  discon- 
solate, was  taken  prisoner.** 

Tlie  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham  were  the  leaders 
of  the  royal  army.  Buckingham  was  slain  in  the  battle, 
where  also  fell  another  staunch  friend  of  Margaret  and  the 
cause  of  the  Red  rose,  Jolm  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a 
son  not  unworthy  of  liis  renowned  sire, — "  Talbot,  our  good 
dogge,''  as  he  was  called  in  the  quaint  but  significant  parlance 
of  his  party.  Somerset  escaped  to  fulfil  a  darker  destiny. 
Queen  Margaret  was  not  herself  in  the  battle,  but,  with  her 
boy,  the  infant  hope  of  Lancaster,  was  posted  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  on  a  spot  whence  slie  could 
command  a  prospect  of  the  field  and  communicate  with  her 
generals.  WTien,  however,  she  witnessed  the  treachery  of 
lord  Grey,  and  the  headlong  rush  of  her  disordered  troops  to 
repass   the  river  they  had  crossed  that  morning  so    full  cf 
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hope  and  ardour,  the  pride  and  courage  of  the  heroine  yielded 
to  maternal  terror ;  and,  forgetful  of  every  other  considera* 
tiou  but  the  preservation  of  her  boy,  she  fled  precipitately 
with  him  and  a  few  faithful  followers  towards  the  bishopric 
of  Durham.  But  Durham  was  no  place  of  refuge  for  the 
queen,  who  had  previously  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  citizens 
by  some  arbitraiy  measure  or  imprudent  burst  of  temper. 

William  of  Worcester  relates,  that  queen  Margaret  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  were  actually  captured,  while  flying  firom 
Eggcshall  to  Chester,  by  John  Cleger,  one  of  lord  Stanley's 
servants,  and  spoiled  of  all  her  jewels;  but  while  they  were 
rifling  her  baggage,  of  which  her  attendants  had  charge^  she 
seized  an  oppoituiiity  of  escaping  with  the  prince.  On  the 
road  she  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and,  after  a 
thousand  peiils,  succeeded  in  reaching  Harlech-castle,  an 
almost  impregnable  fortress  in  North  Whales,  where  she  was 
honourably  received  and  manfully  protected  by  Dafyd  Bjf 
Jeuaii  ap  Einion,  a  W^elsh  chieftain,  who,  in  stature  and 
courjige,  resembled  one  of  the  doughty  Cambrian  giants  of 
metrical  romance.*  In  this  rocky  fastness,  which  appeared  as 
if  foraied  by  nature  for  the  shelter  of  the  royal  fugitives,  they 
remained  safe  from  the  iindictive  pursuit  of  their  foes,  while 
the  nnfortmiate  king  was  conducted  to  London  by  those 
whom  the  fortunes  of  war  had  rendered  the  arbiters  of  bis 
fate.  He  wjis  treated  with  extenial  marks  of  respect  by  the 
victors,  but  was  compelled  by  them  to  summon  a  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  their  proceedings,  and  repro- 
bating those  of  his  faithful  friends.  During  the  interval 
before  it  met  at  Westminster,  and  wliile  all  parties  remained 
in  uncertainty  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  queen  and  the 
prince  of  Whales,  Henry  was  removed  for  a  short  time  to 
Eltham,  and  permitted  to  recreate  himself  with  hunting  and 
field-sports,  in  which,  not^vithstanding  his  mild  and  studious 
character,  Henry  VI.  appears  to  have  taken  much  pleasure. 
He  was  under  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  March,  who  kept  a 
watch  over  liim." 

^  Kotes  to  tbe  Warkworili  Chroniclo.  by  J.  O.  HulUwel],  esq. 

^  FlBston  Papen. 
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The  duke  of  York,  lia\ing  received  the  news  of  the  signal 
triumph  of  his  party,  entered  London,  October  10th,  at  tlie 
head  of  a  retinue  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  with  a  sword  of 
state  borne  before  him ;  and,  riding  straight  to  Westminster, 
be  passed  through  the  hall  into  the  house  of  lords,  advanced 
to  the  regal  canopy,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  throne,  with 
a  gesture  and  look  implying  tlifit  he  only  waited  for  an 
invitation  to  take  possession  of  it.  But  a  dead  silence  pre- 
vailed, even  among  his  own  partisans,  which  was  at  length 
broken  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  asking  him,  ''  If  he 
would  be  pleased  to  visit  the  king?"*  who  was  in  the  queen's 
suite  of  apartments,  those  belonging  to  the  sovereign  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  duke  of  York's  use.*  *'  I  know  of 
no  one  in  this  realm  who  ought  not,  rather,  to  visit  me,''  was 
the  haughty  rejoinder  of  the  duke.  With  these  words  he 
angrily  left  the  house.  Tlie  i>eers  by  whom  these  rival  claims 
were  to  be  decided  had,  to  a  man,  sworn  their  liegemen's 
oaths  to  king  Henry,  and  to  him  they  actually  propounded 
the  question  as  to  which  had  the  legal  claim  to  the  crown, 
himself,  or  his  cousin  Richard  duke  of  York  ?  Henry,  though 
a  captive  in  the  power  of  his  rival,  replied  in  these  words : 
*'  My  father  was  king ;  liis  father  was  also  king :  I  have  worn 
the  crown  forty  years,  from  my  cradle ;  you  have  all  sworn 
fealty  to  me  as  your  soverci«^i,  and  your  fathers  have  done 
the  hke  to  my  father  and  grandfather.  How,  then,  can  my 
right  be  disputed  ?'"  He  agreed,  nevertheless,  to  recognise 
tlie  duke  of  York  as  his  successor,  on  which  condition  the 
crown  was  guai'anteed  to  himself  during  the  rest  of  his  Ufe. 
Henry  was  next  compelled,  by  those  who  had  the  custody  of 
his  person,  to  give  the  regiJ  sanction  to  a  peremptory  mandate 
for  the  return  of  his  consort  and  son  to  the  metropohs, 
attaching  no  milder  term  than  that  of  high  treason  to  a 
wilful  disobedience  of  this  injunction. 

ilargaret  was  a  fugitive,  without  an  army,  without  allies, 
kindred,  or  money,  when  she  received  this  summons,  together 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  rights  of  her  boy  had  been  pas- 
sively surrendered  by  his  unfortmiate  sire  to  the  hostile  princes 

*  Liiigar  i.       '  Liii^ard.  Uull.  H:ipin.        '  Blackman,  p.  303.  Liiigartl  KulL 
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of  the  line  of  York.  Tidings  that  would  have  overwhelmed 
any  other  female  with  despair,  had  the  efifect  of  rousing  all 
the  eueipes  of  her  nature  into  that  resistless  determination  of 
purpose^  which  for  a  time  redeemed  the  cause  of  Lancaster 
from  ruin.  The  king  of  Scotland  was  the  son  of  a  Lancastrian 
princess:  she  resolved  on  tryiug  the  efficacy  of  a  personal 
appUcation  to  that  monarch  for  assistance  in  this  emergency. 
Having  caused  a  report  to  be  ciiculated  that  she  was  raising 
forces  in  France^  Margaret  quitted  her  rocky  eyrie  among  the 
wilds  of  Snowdon,  where  her  beauty,  her  courage,  and  the 
touching  circumstances  under  which  she  appeared,  had  created 
among  her  loyal  Welsh  adherents  an  interest  not  luilike  that 
which  is  occasionally  felt  for  the  distressed  queens  of  tragedy 
and  romance.  The  popular  Welsh  song,  Farwel  Ui  Peggf 
ban,^  is  said  to  have  been  the  effusion  of  the  bards  of  thai 
district  on  the  occasion  of  her  departure. 

The  communication  between  Wales  and  Scotland  was  fiusU 
litatcd  for  Margaret  by  the  proximity  of  Ilarlech-castle  to  tlie 
Menai,  on  which  it  is  supposed  she  embarked  «with  her  son 
and  a  few  trusty  followers.'  She  landed  in  Scotland  safialy 
with  her  boy,  but  foimd  the  whole  countiy  filled  with  mourn 
mg  on  accoimt  of  the  loss  of  their  king,  James  IL,  her 
energetic  ally,  who  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  iirn 
own  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Koxburgh-castle.  His  qneen, 
Mary  of  Gueldres,  a  princesn  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  the 
royal  heroine  of  the  Red  rose,  had  continued  the  siege, 
the  castle,  and  was  then  at  Edinburgh,  assisting  at  the 
sive  solemnities  of  the  funeral  of  her  deceased  lord,  and  the 
coronation  of  her  Uttle  son,  James  III.  Mai'garet  and  her 
boy  were  very  differently  situated  from  the  victorious  queen* 
mother  of  Scotland  and  that  royal  minor,  to  whom  they  came 
in  their  destitution  and  sore  distress  as  fugitives  and  sup- 
pliiuits.  They  excited,  however,  universal  sympathy  at  Dum- 
fries,  and  were  so  well  received,  that  Margaret  determined  to 
take  up  her  abode  at  the  monastic  college  of  Idncluden,  near 
that  city,  where  she  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Jamea 
Lindsay,  the  provost,  who  was  keejier  of  the  privy  seal  to  Hie 

^  Notctf  to  the  Warkworth  Chronicle,  by  J.  0.  Ualliwell,  esq.      ' 
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queen-iiAother  of  Scotland.  Part  of  the  venerable  pile  where 
Maj^aret  of  Anjou  and  her  company  found  an  asylum  at 
this  erisiB  is  still  in  existence^  picturesquely  situated  where 
the  water  of  Cluden  empties  itself  into  the  Nith.  From 
lindaden  the  fugitive  English  queen  despatched  letters  to 
the  king  and  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  announcing  her 
ftrrival  in  that  realm,  and  craving  hospitality  and  succour  in 
her  distress.  Nothing  could  be  more  friendly  and  consoling 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  royal  widow  of  Scotland,  who 
was  nearly  related  both  by  blood  and  marriage  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  responded  to  the  appeal  of  her  unfortunate 
guest,  whom  she  treated  in  all  respects  as  her  equal/  She 
came  in  state,  with  the  young  king  her  son,  to  welcome  her 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  cheered  her  with  promises  of 
assistance.  A  conference  between  the  two  queens  and  their 
oounsellors  took  place  at  Lincluden,  and  lasted  twelve  days.' 
The  Exchequer  records  of  Scotland  bear  witness  that  tliis  con- 
ference was  not  a  dry  one,  for  thei-e  is  an  entry  of  charges 
*  for  three  pipes  of  French  white  wine,  sent  to  the  college  of 
liincluden,  and  drank  at  the  time  the  queen  was  there  with 
the  queen  and  prince  of  England." ' 

The  conferences  at  Lincluden  terminated  very  satisfactorily 
for  Margaret,  who  obtained  both  the  loan  of  money  and  the 
promise  of  troops.  While  the  armament  was  preparing,  she 
was  kindly  entertained  by  her  friend  the  Scottish  queen,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  Falkland,  and  other  of  the  royal  residences 
of  that  realm.  The  following  notices  connected  with  her  visit 
to  Scotland  are  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  rolls,  27th  of 
August,  14G0  : — 

"  l*ayiiient  luade  to  Duncan  Dundas,  for  the  expcnnes  of  Marparct  of  I^ngland 
ftayiiig  with  our  lady  the  queen,  incurred  by  bringing  her  to  the  parts  of  Soot- 
Ibiid,  by  order  of  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  of  the  sum  xvii/;.  xii^.;  and  for  the 
wa^ts  of  two  g^rooms  of  the  prince  of  En^ljind  abiding  in  Falkhmd,  for  the  keejv- 
"  ifg  of  the  horses*  of  the  said  prince  thirteen  days,  each  of  them  receiving  eight 
pennies  a-day,  and  amoimting  in  the  whole  to  xvi*.  xVud.'** 

*  Clironicle  of  Auchinlech.    History  of  Crid  way.    Records  of  Scotland.      'Ibid. 

•  Coraputum  or  charges  of  Donald  Maclollan  of  (iyrLstone,  stt'wani  of  Kirk- 
eadbright.  from  11th  of  July  14G0,  to  7th  ol  March  the  same  year. — Excerpti 
froin  the  Scotch  exchequer  rolls,  kindly  communicated  by  John  Uiddell,  esq. 

^  Al'so  conminnicated  by  Jolm  Kiddell,  esq.,  to  whom  my  acknowledgment! 
fcfl  KiutcfuUy  oflered. 
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The  royal  child  for  whom  this  equestrian  establishmeut  m 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  court  of  Scotland,  had  not 
completed  his  seventh  year.  Not  all  the  respect  and  consider- 
ation, however,  with  which  herself  and  her  boy  were  treated 
in  that  hospitable  realm,  could  tempt  queen  Margai'et  to 
prolong  her  stay  an  horn*  longer  than  was  necessary  to  place 
her  at  the  head  of  an  aimv.  She  then  crossed  the  Scottish 
border,  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Red  rose,  and,  strengthened 
by  all  the  cliivalry  of  Northumberland,  Chunberland,  Lan- 
cashire, and  AVestnioreland,  presented  herself  at  the  gates  of 
York,  before  the  leaders  of  the  White  rose  party  were  fiilly 
aware  that  she  was  in  England.  At  York  she  convened  a 
council  of  the  lords  of  her  party,  and  declared  her  deter- 
mination of  marching  directly  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  her  captive  lord  king  Henry  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies ;  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.' 

The  duke  of  York,  who  had  by  no  means  anticipated  this 
prompt  and  bold  response  to  the  proclamation  he  had  enforced 
his  royal  captive  to  send  to  the  fugitive  queen,  left  London 
with  the  earl  of  Sidisbury,  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  could 
be  hastily  collected,  to  check  the  fierce  career  of  the  lioness 
whom  they  had  rashly  roused  from  her  slumberous  stupor  of 
despair.  On  Christmas-eve  the  duke  reached  his  strong  castle 
of  Sandal,  where,  with  five  thousand  men,  he  determined 
to  await  the  arrival  of  his  son  Edward,  who  was  raising  the 
border  forces. 

Before  this  coidd  be  effected,  queen  Margaitjt  advanced  to 
Wakefield,  and  appeiu-ing  mider  the  walls  of  Sandal-castle^ 
defied  the  duke  to  meet  her  in  the  field  day  after  day,  and 
used  so  many  provoking  taunts  on  '^  his  want  of  coun^e  in 
suffering  himself  to  be  tamely  braved  by  a  woman,"-  that 
York,  who  certainly  had  had  httle  reason  to  form  a  very  lofty 
ideji  of  Margaret's  skill  as  a  mihtarj'  leader,  determined  to 
come  forth  and  do  battle  with  her.  Sir  Davy  Hall,  his  old 
servant,  represented  to  him  ^'  that  the  queen  was  at  the  heiid 
of  eighteen  thousand  men,  at  the  lowest  computation,  and 
advised  him  to  keep  within  Iiis  castle,  and  defend  i^.  tid  the 

1  Williiim  of  WdRVKter  *  Uall,  r  2^0^ 
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arrival  of  his  son  with  the  border  forces/^  The  duke^  dis- 
daining this  prudent  cuonsel,  indignantly  replied^ — ^^Ah,  Bavj, 
Davy  !  hast  thou  loved  me  so  long,  and  wouldest  thou  have 
me  dishonoured  ?  Thou  never  sawest  me  keep  fortress  when 
I  was  r^ent  in  Normandy,  where  the  dauphin  liimself  M'ith 
his  puissance  came  to  besiege  me,  but  like  a  man,  and  not 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  I  issued  and  fought  with  mine  enemies, 
— to  their  loss  ever,  I  thank  Grod !  And  if  I  have  not  kept 
luyself  within  walls  for  fear  of  a  great  and  strong  prince,  nor 
hid  my  face  fix)m  any  man  living,  wouldest  thou  that  I,  for 
dread  of  a  scolding  woman,  M'hose  only  weapons  are  her 
'-^Higue  and  her  nails,  should  incai'cerate  myself,  and  shut  my 
gates  ?  Then  all  men  might  of  me  wonder,  and  report  to  my 
dishonoiur,  that  a  woman  hath  made  me  a  dastard,  whom  no 
man  could  ever  yet  prove  a  coward/'*  The  duke  concluded 
by  declaring  his  intention  to  advance  his  btmnca:  in  the  name 
of  God  and  St.  George ;  then  with  his  brother-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  he  issued  from  his  stronghold  and  set  his 
battle  in  array,  in  the  hope  of  driving  his  female  adversiiiy 
from  the  field.^ 

Margaret  had  drawn  up  her  puis:>ance  in  three  bodies. 
The  central  force  was  commanded  by  Somerset,  uuder  her 
directions ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  played  the 
Amazon  by  fighting  in  person,  on  this  or  any  otlier  occasion. 
Tlie  other  two  squadrons  were  ambushed  to  tlie  ri«j;lit  ;iiid  left, 
uuder  the  orders  of  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  and  lord  Clitlbrd  ; 
and  as  soon  as  York  had  entered  tlie  plain,  and  \\iis  eiiira'i^ed 
by  the  vanguard,  they  closed  liiiii  in  on  either  hide,  "  like," 
says  Hall,  *'  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a  deer  in  a  buek-stidl ;  so  that 
m  less  than  half  an  hoin:  he^  manfully  fighting,  was  slain,  and 
his  army  discomfited.^'  Two  thousand  of  the  Yorkists  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  and  the  ruthless  Clitiford,  on  his  retiuii  from 
the  pursuit,  in  which  he  had  slain  the  young  earl  of  Rutland 
Lq  cold  blood  on  Wakefield-bridge,  severed  the  head  of  the 
duke  of  York  from  his  lifeless  body,  crowned  it  witli  paper, 
and  presented  it  to  queen  Margaret  on  the  point  of  a  lance, 

'  HaUV  ChronK-le ;  sir  Da'ry  Hall  waa  the  bwtoriau's  grandfatuey. 

»n)id. 
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with  these  words:  '' Madame,  jour  war  ia  done.  Hens  w 
your  king's  ransom/'  ^  The  Lancastrian  peers  who  surrounded 
the  queen  raised  a  burst  of  acclamation^  not  unmixed  with 
laughter^  as  they  directed  the  attention  of  their  royal  mistress 
to  the  ghastly  witness  of  their  triumph.  Margaret  at  first 
shuddered^  turned  pale,  and  averted  her  eyes,  as  if  affirighted 
by  the  horrid  spectacle  thus  unexpectedly  offered  to  her  gaae  * 
but  the  instinctive  emotions  of  woman's  nature  were  quickly 
superseded  by  feelings  of  vindictive  pleasure,  and  when  she 
was  urged  to  look  again  upon  *^  this  king  without  a  kingdom," 
who  had  endeavoiu*ed  to  wrest  the  crown  of  England  from 
her  husband  and  her  son,  she  looked  and  laughed — ^laughed 
long  and  violently,  and  then  commanded  the  head  of  her 
fallen  foe  to  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  York.'  She  likewise 
ordered  the  earl  of  Sahsbury,  who  was  among  the  prisoners^ 
to  be  led  to  the  scaffold  the  following  day,  and  caused  his 
head  to  be  placed  by  that  of  his  friend  and  brother-in-law, 
the  duke  of  York.^  In  the  blindness  of  her  presumption, 
when  issuing  these  orders,  she  bade  the  ministers  of  her  ven* 
geance  "  take  care  that  room  were  left  bebveen  the  heads 
of  York  and  Salisbury  for  those  of  the  earls  of  March  and 
Warwick,  which  she  intended  should  soon  keep  them  oom^ 
pany/' 

The  demons  of  war  were  now  let  loose  in  all  their  destroy* 
ing  fury,  and  the  leaders  of  the  rival  parties  emulated  each 
other  in  deeds  of  blood  and  horror.  Edward  earl  of  March 
won  a  battle  at  Mortimer's-cross,  February  Ist,  which  was 
followed  by  a  sanguinary  execution,  in  reprisal  for  his  faro* 
ther*s  murder,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  father's  remains. 
Queen  Margaret,  however,  pushed  on  impetuously  to  the 
metropolis,  with  the  intention  of  rescuing  her  captive  lord 
from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  been  held  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Northampton.  It  must  have  been  at  this  time 
she  published  two  remarkable  manifestoes,  addressed  to  the 
English  people  :— 

*  Hall.  «  IVevoBt 

*  H'UL  Lingard.  Muiuttrelet  says  that  Salisbury  was  mamacred.  hf  tbt 
eommoi)  people,  who  were  «xcitod  to  break  into  hiB  pi  ison,  and  put  hho  to  death 
in  e^nil^ly* 
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"Bt  thb  QuKEir, 

••  Ri^lit  tmitv  find  well-beloved,  we  gre<t  you  heartily  well. 

"  And  whenvi  the  lato  duke  of  y »  [York],  of  extreme  malice  long  hid 

nnder  onloar,  imiigininfir  by  many  wavi  the  destruction  of  my  lrird>  p:no<l  (^ce 

(Henry  VI.),  whom  Qod  of  his  mercy  ever  preserve !  hnth  now  hite,  upon  an 

untroe  pretence,  feigned  a  title  to  my  lord's  cruwn  and  n)yal  <>stute,  (contniry  to 

bis  allegiance,  and  divers  solemn  oatlM  of  his  own,)  and  fully  purposed  to  have 

deposed  him  of  his  regality,  ne  had  been  [bat  for]  the  said  unchanu^euble  and  true 

(li«^x3Mtions  of  yon  and  other  hitt  trnc  Tu.'ge-uien  :  ftir  the  wliifh  your  wcrnhipful 

dispoaitions  we  thank  you  an  lienrtily  as  we  can.     And  hou'tvit  the  said  untmet 

Qu<m2.  [unsteady,]  and  unadvised  person,  of  verj  pure  malice  dii^fiosed  to  oontinua 

h  his  entelneu,  to  the  utter  undoing  (if  he  might)  of  w^  and  of  our  said  lord's 

tOQ  and  ours,  the  prince,  (which,  of  God'n  mercy,  he  shall  not  have  the  power  to 

partjnn,  bj  the  help  of  you  and  aU  other  my  lord's  faithful  disposed  subjects,) 

•■th  thrown  among  you,  as  we  be  certainly  hiformed,  divers  untrue  and  feigned 

matters  and  surmises ;  and  in  especial,  tliat  we  and  my  lord's  said  son  and  rmrs 

atjoold  newly  draw  towards  you  with  an  uncivil  power  of  strangers,  disiiort^xl  to 

ffob  and  despoil  yon  of  your  goods  and  havours ;  we  will  that  ye  sliall  know  for 

certain,  that  at  such  time  as  we  or  our  said  son  shall  be  cUHp(x4od  to  see  my  lord. 

(Kenry  VI.)  as  our  duty  is,  ye,  nor  none  of  ye,  sliall  be  n)l>lKKl,  dt.'spoilcd,  or 

^vronged  by  any  person,  or  any  other  sent  in  our  name.     Praying  you  in  our 

niost  hearty  way  tliat  in  all  earthly  thing  ye  will  diligently  intend  [attend]  to  tlie 

ifety  of  my  lord's  royid  person,  so  tlmt,  through  the  mtdicc  of  his  itaid  enemy, 

be  no  more  troublud,  vexed,  and  jeoparded ;  and  in  so  doing  we  sliull  be  to 

audi  lady,  as  of  reason  ye  shall  be  largely  content. 

••  GiTen  under  our  signet." 

[argaret,  in  tliis  proclamation,  endeavoured  at  the  same  time 

counteract  the  reijort  that  her  northern  allies  had  received 

^^fom  her  the  promise  of  pilla^ng  all  England  south  of  the 

*TVent,  and  to  shield  the  person  of  her  lord  from  injiuy.     She 

wadded  a  second  manifesto,  in  the  name  of  her   young  son, 

jQiuoh  to  the  same  purpose,  but  meant  more  particularly  to 

Te-Assure  the  city  of  London  ;  for  young  lldward  is  made  to 

assert    how    improbable   it    was    "  that  lie,  dcsceudcd  of  the 

blood-royal,  and   iidicriting   the  pre-eminence   of  the  realm, 

should  intend  the  dcsti-uction  of  that  citv,  which  is  our  lord's 

[king   Henry's]   g^^eatest   treasure.'^      The  address  concludes 

»nth  most  earnest  entreaties  for  all  men  to  ha\c  such  care  of 

king  Henry's  royal  person,  "  that  by  the  malice  of  my  siiid 

traitor  [York]  he  may  take  no  huit.'* 

While    Margaret   was    thus   providing   as    far   as  possible 
fv^r  the   safety  of  her  consort,  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  his 

*  Harleian,  51-3,  48  V,  14.  This  inaiiifV'.-iro,  in  wliidi  the  qmH-n's  iRTsouid 
tiflings  arc  nmch  niintrlwl,  is  a  rough  dratt  in  the  ()ri;j:inal,  with  tin-  letter  X.  f  r 
momrHy  where  York  is  meant.  We  owe  thebe  cimous  doc^unientrt  to  the  re^eari  h 
»f  tlie  re»'.  Mr.  Tomlin.son. 

•  O.      II.  K 
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piiissnncp,  and  Icadiiis;  his  royal  prisoner  in 
cc[)tod  her  army,  took  possession  of  St.  A. 
tlie  streets  with  archers  to  oppose  her  p;i^- 
queen  attempted  to  pass  through  the  tuw 
back  bv  a  storm  of  arrows  from  the  maikr; 
dauntless  intrepidity,  she  forced  her  way  il. 
St.  PeterVstreet,  and  drove  Warwick's  .. 
the  vanguard  of  his  army,  which  was  ciu . 
heath.     Here  a  f'uiious  conflict  took  pLii 
hand,   neither  party  giving  quarter.     A\ 
chiefly  composed  of  Londoners,  who  prov- 
Btout  northern  men  whom  Margaret  kept 
Lovelace,  who  commanded  a  large  bud 
ha\dng  a  secret  imderstanding  with  the  ^ 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  decided  in  = 
approach  of  night,  the  Yorkists  disper.- 
their  royal  prisoner,  king  Henry,  nearly 
lord  Montague,  his  chamberlain,  and  tw 
exposed  to  considerable  peril. 

The  queen  was  not  herself  aware  oi 
iraptive  lord  to  the  scene  of  her  triumpi  > . 
Howe,  ran  to  lord  Clifibrd's  quartet's 
Attended  by  Clifford,  she  flew  to  gn 
biuccd  with  the  most  passionate  tok( . 
exultingly  presented  the  young  priii 
been  her  companion  during  the  peril, 
his  enfranchised  sire  and  sovereign,  ;• 
bestow  knighthood  on  the  gallant  ci 
tlieir  adiierents,  who  had  particularly 
in  the  flght.     This  ceremonial  com) 
victorious   consort,  the  prince   of  \ 
lords,  went  immediately  to  rebu'u 
abbey-church  of  St.  Alban's,  for  tL; 
They  were  received  by  the  abbot  u 
triumph  at  the  church-door.      Afi 
performed,  the  king  and  queen  weii. 
iiients  in  the  abbey,  where  they  to. 

'  Carte.    Limrurd.    PrewoiL 
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The  qaeen  sullied  her  victory  by  the  execution  of  tlie  lord 

Bonville  and  sir  Thomas  Kyriel.     Some  historians  have  said 

they  were  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  herself  and  the  young 

prince  her  son,  in  defiance  of  king  Henry's  promise  *'  that 

tlieir  lives  should  be  spared,  if  they  remained  in  the  tent  with 

him  to  assist   in   protecting   him   during  the  rout  at  St. 

Alban's/'     Unfortunately  for  Margaret,  the  provocations  she 

luttl  received  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  irritate  her,  no 

Itts  as  a  woman  than  as  a  queen.     The  imputations  whidi 

hnd  been  cast  by  party  malice  on  the  legitimacy  of  her  son, 

^  naturally  kindled  the  bitterest  indignation  in  her  heart, 

^d  the  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  in  favour 

of  the  hated  line  of  York,  acting  upon  her  passionate  maternal 

lore  and  pride,  converted  all  the  better  feelings  of  her  nature 

^to  fierce  and  terrific  impulses ;  till  at  length  the  graceful 

tributes  of  mind  and  manners  by  which  the  queen — the 

*^Uty,  and  the  patroness  of  learning — ^had  been  distinguished, 

^^Te   forgotten    in   the   ferocity   of  the   Amazon    and   the 

enger. 

The  parties  of  the  rival  roses  were  so  nicely  balanced,  in 

of  physical  force,  at  this  period,  that  one  false  step  on 

^*tlier  side  was  sure  to  prove  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  person 

y  ivhom  it  might  be  taken.     That  person  was  queen  Mar . 

^'^J^t:  flushed  with  her  recent  triiunphs,  and  cherishing  ii 

^'^^thful  remembrance  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Londoners, 

^*^e  sent  a  haughtj'  demand  of  provisions  for  her  army  to  the 

^^Vic  authorities.      The  lord  mayor  was  embari'assed  by  tliis 

^^quisition;  for,  though  he  was  himself  faitlifully  attaclied  to 

*^  cause  of  Lancaster,  his  fellow-citizens  were  greatly  opposed 

^^  it.      However,  he  exerted  his  authority  to  pixDcure  several 

^^i^-loads  of  salt-fish,  bread,  and  other  Lenten  fare,  for  the 

^^^  of  the  queen's  army;  but  the  populace,  encouraged  by 

*^^   news  that  the  earl  of  Waiwick  had  formed  a  junction 

^'^li  the  army  of  the  victorious  heir  of  York,  and  that  they 

^'^J*e  in  full  march  to  the  metropolis,  stopped  the  carts  at 

^^pplcgate.      Margaret  was  so  highly  exasperated  when  she 

i^nied  this,  that  she  gave  permission  to  her  fierce  northern 

^'^xiliaries  to  plunder   the   country  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
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London.*  Tlie  lord  mayor  and  recorder,  greatly  alarmed, 
sought  and  (throutj^h  the  influence  of  t\  e  duchess  of  Bedford^ 
lady  Scales,  and  Elizabeth  Woodville)  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  audience  with  the  queen  at  Barnet,  for  the  purpose  of 
dissuading  her  from  her  impolitic  revenge.  Margaret  would 
only  agree  to  step  the  ravages  of  her  troops  on  condition  of 

being  admitted  yrith  her  army  into  the  dty.  The  lord 
mayor  represented  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  her 
wish^  as  he  wsis  almost  her  only  adherent  in  London. 

Mejmtimc,  her  greedy  northern  troops  commenced  their 
depredations  in  the  to>\ii  of  St.  Alban's;  and  king  Henry 
broke  up  the  conference  between  the  queen  and  the  lord 
mayor^  by  imploring  her  assistance  in  preserving  tlie  beautiful 
abbey  of  St.  Albiui's  from  lire  and  spoil.'  The  danger  that 
threatened  their  lives  and  properties^  and  the  disgust  created 
by  the  vindictive  conduct  of  the  queen,  decided  all  London 
and  its  vicinity  to  niisc  the  Wliite  rose  banner,  on  the 
approach  of  the  heir  of  York,  with  Warw'ick,  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  men.  The  firm  refusal  of  the  citizens  to 
admit  the  cpiccn,  and  her  ill-disciplined  and  lawless  troops^ 
within  their  walls,  compelled  her  to  retreat  towards  the 
northern  counties.  She  carried  with  her  king  Henry  and 
tlicir  son,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  next  day  Edward  entered 
London  in  triumph :  he  was  received  by  the  citizens  as  their 
deliverer;  and  on  the  4th  of  !NLarcli  he  was  proclaimed  king; 
with  universal  acclamations,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Edward 
lY:*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  three  great  poUtical 
struggles,  the  suflrages  of  the  city  of  London  turned  the 
bahmce.  The  empress  ^laud,  ]Margaret  of  Aujou,  and 
Charles  I.  lost  all  with  the  good -will  of  the  citizens. 

Tlie  recognition  of  Edward  lY.  by  the  Londoners,  though 
gCTicrally  considered  as  the  deiitli  -blow  to  the  cause  of  Lau- 
caster,  only  sened  to  rouse  the  queen  to  greater  energy  of 
action.  She  was  the  heroine  of  the  northern  aristocracy 
and  the  midland  counties,  who,  though  tliey  had  suffered  so 
severely  for  their  devotion  to  her  cause,  were  still  ready  to 
rally,  at  her  need,  rotmd  the  banner  of  the  Bed  rose.     An 

iBalL    Urte.  >  Wltetliami  todc.  >  Lingard.    HaQ.   Gurte. 
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iTDi;  nf  mty  Uiousand  men  vraa  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
*t  her  cotninand ;  but  her  generals,  Somerset  and  ClifTord, 
Jtrcvailed  on  Jl&rgnret  to  renmin  with  tlic  king  and  the  yi>un|; 
pince  of  Wales  at  York,  while  they  engnjred  tlie  rival  aoi'crcign 
of  Engkiid.'  Edward,  with  nearly  equal  forces,  ndvaiK'^d  in 
concert  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Ferrybridge,  whore,  on 
the  asth  of  March,  Clifford  and  his  men,  early  iii  tlie  mom- 
iiig.  woti  tlie  bri(l;;c,  and  surprised  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  Yorkists.  The  able  generalship  and  hot  valour  of  king 
Edaard  retrieved  the  fortimes  of  the  fight,  and  when  dark* 
uesa  ]iwt«i  the  combatants  he  remained  in  possession  of  the 
liattle-field.  The  contest  was  renewed  in  the  fields  between 
Toulon  and  Saxton,  with  redoubled  furj-,  at  nine  tlic  fol- 
"*ing  morning,  being  Palm-Swiday,  "  which,"  Bays  the 
•^oronicler,  "  was  celebrated  that  day  ivith  lances  instead  of 
psJnis."  A  heavy  snow-storm,  drifting  full  in  the  faces  of 
the  Lancastrian  gfirty,  blinded  their  archers,  who  shot 
""certainly ;  while  those  of  York  with  fatal  effect  discharged 
""Bir  flight -arrows,  and  then,  advancing  a  few  paces,  shot  a 
"*POnd  shower  among  the  cliivalry  of  the  Red  rose.'  Tlio 
'*ult  of  Uiis  dreadful  battle,  where  the  etiength  and  flower 

"'     the  Lancastrians  perished,  is   best  described  in   the  ini- 

™oi-tal  verse  of  laui-cate  Southey  ; — 

"  Witnew  Aire*!  unhappy  water. 
Where  Qie  mthlew  Clifibnl  fell  j 
And  vbere  Wliarfc  roD  red  with  ilM^htir 
On  the  d&;  of  Towastn't  fii-ld, 
Gat}ieriiig  in  ita  giult;  flood 
The  carnage,  aod  the  ill-apilt  hlood 
That  forty  tbovoutd  Uves  coul't  yield. 
Craay  mi  to  tlu>  but  apori^ 
Pinctien  Imt  a  pageant  vaii^ 
And  the  workof  Agineoiirt 
Oalj  like  a  tournament." 

^laigsret  fled,  with  her  consort  and  her  son,  to  Newcastle 

'^^^  from    thence   to  Alnwick-castle.    A  mournful  welcome 

^'^•ited  her  there,  for  its  gallant  lord  had  fought  and  fallen 

^  her  cause  at  Towton.    It  is  recorded  by  liclaud,  that, 

«Hring  her  temporary  sojourn  in  this  Deighbourhood,  ijUflei) 

■Hill.    LinffaH.  *  Iliid. 
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Margai*et,  witli  her  owii  Iiand^  shot  a  buck  with  a  broai 
arrow  in  Alnwick-park.  This  anecdote  implies  that  the  rofg 
fugitives  enjoyed  the  relaxation  of  sylvan  sports,  while  par 
taking  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  loyal  and  courageow 
house  of  Pcrcv  on  their  disastrous  retreat  to  the  Scottis] 
border.  It  is^  moreover^  the  only  proof  of  Margaret's  persons 
prowess  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons,  and  shows  that  ab 
possessed  strength  of  arm,  and  no  mconsiderable  skill  ii 
handUng  the  long-bow.  She  had  been  always  accustomed  t 
accompany  the  king  in  hunting,  hawking,  and  other  field 
sports,  in  which  Henry  VI.  so  much  deUghted,  and  in  which  h 
was  encouraged  by  her,  as  beneficial  to  his  peculiar  oonstitutioi 

Hie  approach  of  the  victorious  Yorkists  rendered  it  expedien 
for  the  royal  fugitives  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland.  Acoon 
paiiied  by  king  Henry,  their  son,  and  six  followers  onlj 
Margaret  crossed  the  border,  and  baffling  pursuit  by  enterin 
the  wild  district  of  Galloway,  the  countijr  of  her  friends  tb 
Douglases,  she  obtained  a  temporary  asylum  for  her  loi 
at  Kirkcudbright,  while  she  proceeded  with  the  httle  princ 
to  plead  for  succour  in  the  Scottish  court.  The  follon 
ing  brief  notiee  of  the  exiled  family  appears  in  one  of  it 
Paston  letters :  "  King  Henry  is  at  Kirkcudbrie,  with  fbi 
men  and  a  child :  queen  Margaret  is  at  Edinburgh  with  hi 
son/*  Henry  occupied  liimscif,  in  the  absence  of  his  coa 
sort,  in  engaging  the  earl  of  Angus  to  assist  him  with  troc: 
for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions;  in  return  for  which, 
promised  him  an  English  dukedom,  and  all  the  lands  nox 
of  the  Trent  and  Humber.  "  And  so,"  says  Home  of  Gk>c 
croft,  "  the  treaty  was  sealed  and  subscribed  with  a  '  Heiu^ 
as  long  as  the  whole  sheet  of  parchment, — ^the  worst  shapa 
letters,  and  the  worst  put  together,  that  I  ever  saw."* 

Margaret  received  a  kind  and  honourable  welcome  froc 
^2u3  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  a] 
Europe,  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  betrothal  betwea 
her  son,  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  princess  MargareH 
sister  to  the  young  king  James  III.  It  was,  perhaps,  he 
eagerness  to  scciire  this  alUance  which  betrayed  Mar;i;iin 

'  Lives  of  the  Dooipkuwa. 
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uto  the  unpopidar  measure  of  ceding  Berwick  to  the  Scotch, 

^bich  has  left  an  indehble  blot  on  her  memory  as  a  queen 

of  Enghuid.     Margaret^  probably^   resided  at  the  palace  of 

Dumfermline  while   these  negotiations  were   pending ;   her 

oame  is,  at  any  rate,  connected  with  a  local  tradition,  wliich 

^plies  that  the  good  women  of  that  royal  borough  were 

indebted  to  her  for  the  acquisition  of  the  useful  and  civilizing 

*rt   of  needlework,  with  wliich,  though  accustomed   to   tlie 

i^boufs  of  the  distaff  and   the  loom,  they  were  previously 

^acquainted.     The    old    inhabitants    of    that   district   still 

^knowledge  their  obligations  to  the  illustrious  stranger  in 

^^  following  quaint  distich : — 

•*  May  God  bless  Margaret  of  Anjon, 
For  she  taught  our  Donfermline  wcbtten  to  sew.** 

*t  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  quote  even  this  rude  rhyme  in 
Commemoration    of    the    feminine    accomplishments    of   the 
Bellona  of  EngUsh  history,  whom  the  general  reader  would 
>^ther  expect  to  find  instructing  the  bonnie  Scots  to  sharpen 
l>attle-axes,  than  beguiling  her  sorrowful  hours  by  teaching 
their  wives    and  daughters  to  handle  needles.      Yet  there 
in   nothing  inconsistent  with  Margaret's  real  characteristics  in 
the  tradition :  she  inherited  her  father's  love  for  the  refine- 
ments of  polished  life,  and  possessed  a  natiu'al  taste  for  the 
statistics  of  trade  and  commerce.      She  was,  moreover,  the 
patroness  of  the  only  female  company  ever  established  in 
England, — the  sisterhood  of  the  silk-women,  an  evidence  of 
the  interest  she  took  in  the   industrious  occupations  of  her 
^''^Ti   sex,   and  her  desire  to  improve  their  condition  in  the 
*^^te.     Circumstances  compelled   her  to  become  a  leader  of 
**'^ies,  but  her  royal  foundation  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
*^^d   the  fact  of  her  fitting  out  ships,  at  her  own  expense,  to 
?^de  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  prove  that  nature 
^*^iided  her   for  better    things.     The  stormy   influence    of 
*^*     times    acted    for    evil    on    her   excitable    temperament, 
^^l    turned  her  energies  to  fierce  and  destructive    purposes. 
^'-^Ward  IV.  was   accustomed  to  say,   "  lie  feared  her   more 
^^^^n  a  fugitive,  and  in  want  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
^^^"^i  tlian  he  did  all  the  princes  of  the  hoi^se  of  Ijancjuitei 
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combined/'*  She  was,  indeed,  tlie  only  individual  of  that  party 
n'ho  possessed  sufficient  talent  to  give  Iiim  cause  for  imeasinesa. 
The  friendly  relations  she  liad  succeeded  in  establishing 
with  the  Scottisli  queen  and  cabinet  secured  so  honourable 
and  suitable  an  asylum  for  king  Henry,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  emerge  from  his  retreat  at  Kirkcudbright,  and  appear  in 
iiis  own  character  once  more. 

The  exchequer  rolls  of  Scotland  bear  record  of  payments  made 
before  the  22nd  of  February,  1461,  to  John  Kincard,  keeper 
af  the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  for  repairing  the  said  palace  in 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  king  of  England ;  also  of 
payment  of  the  sum  of  51/.  7s,  lie/,  to  sir  Henry  Kingham, 
steward  of  the  queen  [of  Scotland],  for  expenses  incurred 
by  the  latter  in  Dumfries,  Lanark,  and  Linhthgow,  in  sally 
[!>alvage  or  wild]  cattle  and  sheep  delivered  to  the  king  and 
queen  of  England.^'*  ^flie  pecimiary  distress  of  the  royal  pair 
is  sufRcieutly  indicated  by  the  next  entry  of  the  same  date : 
"  Payment  made  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  queen  of 
England  for  a  golden  chaUce  or  cup,  pledged  to  our  lady  the 
queen,  through  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  pri\y  seal." 
Ilierc  is  also  an  entry  of  payment  made  between  the  17th  of 
March,  14(51,  and  the  penult  of  July,  of  two  hundred  pounds 
to  the  queen  of  England,  and  of  grain  and  provender  for  six 
horses  of  the  prince  of  England  hi  Falkland  during  twenty- 
three  (lays,  by  order  of  our  lady  the  queen.''*  Edward  of 
Lancaster  was  at  that  time  treats  as  the  betrothed  of  the 
sister  of  the  youthfid  sovereign  of  Scotland. 

While  Mai'garet  of  Anjou,  with  the  formidable  actiyity  of  a 
chess-queen,  was  attempting,  from  her  safe  refuge  in  Scotland, 
to  check  her  adversary's  game,  she  was,  with  the  king  her 
husband  and  her  little  son,  proscribed  and  attainted  by  the 
parhamcnt  of  the  rival  sovereign  of  England,  and  it  wms 
forbidden  to  all  their  former  subjects  to  hold  any  sort  of 
communication  with  them,  on  pain  of  death.*  The  whole  of 
England  was  now  subjected  to  the  authority  of  Edward  IV.  i 


*  Le  Moine.  '  Kindly  oommxinicated  bj  John  RiddeD, 

*  Kbi.er|ifti«  from  the  F.xcliequcr  rolls  of  Sootlond,  oommanicated  hj  Mr.  BitUUL 

*  BoUb  of  iVUameni.    Bymer**  FoBtlcra. 
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Jet  there  was  still  an  undying  interest  pervading  the  great 

body  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  blameless  monarch,  to 

M^bom  their  oaths  of  allegiance  had  been  in  the  first  instance 

P%hted.    Poetry,  that  powerful  pleader  to  the  sympathies  of 

g'enerous  natures  in  behalf  of  fallen  princei),  failed  not  to  take 

tie  holy  Henry  for  its  theme.    The  following  lines,  from  the 

contemporary  verses  of  John  Awdlay,  the  blind  poet,  have 

^Ttke  ru^ed  pathos,  and  afford  a  specimen  of  the  minstrelsy 

of  the  peiiod : — 

**  I  pray  yon,  tan,  of  your  gentry. 
Sing  this  carol  reverently, 
For  it  is  made  of  king  Henry. 
Great  need  fur  him  we  have  to  pray  | 
If  he  fare  well,  well  shall  we  he, 
Or  else  we  may  lament  fnll  sorely : 
For  him  shall  weep  full  many  an  eye, 
Tlius  prophesies  the  hlind  Awdlay."  * 

The  devoted  nature  of  the  attachment  Margaret  excited 
trtaong  the  Lancastrian  chiefs,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
l->^^Tng  letter  from  two  of  her  adherents,  whom  she  had  sent, 
w^i-tli  the  duke  of  Somerset,  on  a  private  mission  to  her  royal 
kixi^man  and  friend,  Charles  VII.  These  letters,  which  were 
ink't-ended  to  break  to  the  luckless  queen  the  calamitous  tidings 
that  monarches  death.  Mere  addressed  to  Margaret  in  Scot- 
but  were  intercepted  at  sea : — 


"  Madah, 
**  Please  your  good  praro,  wc  have  since  your  comiiip  hitlier  written  to  your 
"*t^^»ness  thrice,  one  hy  the  canel  in  which  we  came,  tlie  other  two  from  Dicj)i)e. 
^'^^^^'t,  nrmdiim,  it  wiis  all  one  thinj?  in  suhstiince, — putting  you  in  knowlwlge  of 
y^^^^-^^r  iincle's  death,  (Cliarles  VI 1.)  whom  God  assoil,  and  how  we  stood  arreste<l, 
■*^^  do  yet.  But  on  Tuesday  next  we  shall  up  to  the  king  (I^uis  XI.)  yoiu*  cousin- 
^-  ^^  *naii.  His  commhsaires,  at  the  first  of  our  tarrying,  took  all  our  letters  and 
!*"^**^in|f8,  and  hare  them  up  to  the  king,  leaving  my  lord  of  Somerset  in  keeping 
L^^Jidei-  arrest]  at  the  csistle  of  Artjues,  and  my  fellow  Whyttingham  and  me  (f  »r 
^  '^ud  safe-conduct)  in  the  town  of  l)iepjx».  where  we  are  yet. 

^ladam,  fear  not,  but  be  of  good  comfort ;  and  beware  ye  ventiuv  not  youT 
^^''*^^,  ne  my  lord  the  prince,  by  sea,  till  ye  have  other  word  from  us,  unless  your 
\  ^^<*r\  cannot  be  sun?  where  ye  are,  and  extreme  necessity  drive  ye  thence.  And 
^*|^  ^<^jd*8  sake  let  the  king's  highness  be  advised  of  the  same,  for,  jw  we  are  in- 
land, and  lii'th  sent 
soon  as  we  be  delivered. 


*.     ^<^jd*8  sake  let  the  king's  highness  be  advised  of  the  sail 
Vl^^^c^d,  the  earl  of  March  (K<lwju^l  IV.)   is  into  Wales  by 
^  ^ii^vy  thither  by  sea.     And,  madam,  think  verily,  as  soo 


M'e  have  a  httle  modernised  the  s]x>lling  of  this  literary  curicxsity,  which  \% 
i\TKit^^l  in  Mr.  Halliwell's  clever  IntnKluction  to  the  Warkworth  Chronicle,  from 
^^.  I>oace;  Xib.  BodL  Oxon.     No.  302,  fol.  29,  vol.  a. 
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we  fiboll  oome  straight  to  you,  nnleHs  deuth  toke  us  by  the  way,  (whidi  we  trail 
be  will  not,)  till  we  see  the  king  and  you  peaceably  again  in  your  reabn ;  tin 
rhich  we  lx?seech  Qod  noon  to  see,  and  to  vend  you  that  your  highnw  deBreth. 
Written  at  Dieppe  the  30th  day  of  Auguut,  1461. 

"  Your  true  subjects  and  liegemen^ 

"  HUKGERFORD  and  WHTTTDrGHAJI.''' 

These  faitliiiil  adherents  of  Margaret  had,  with  the  duke  of 
Somerset^  been  arrested  in  the  disguise  of  merchants  by  the 
orders  of  Louis  XI.,  who,  with  his  usual  selfish  policy,  was 
willing  to  propitiate  the  victorious  Edward  of  York:*  after  much 
trouble,  queen  Mcorgaret  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  liberation 
through  the  intercession  of  the  count  of  Charolois.  "  In  the 
month  of  March/'  says  William  of  Worcester,  "the  duke  of 
Somerset  returned  in  a  sliip  from  Flanders  to  Scotland ;  and 
the  queen  of  Scotland  conceived  the  greatest  hatred  to  him, 
because  he  revealed  her  too  favourable  regard  for  him  to  the 
king  of  France,  for  which  she  carried  her  resentment  to  such 
a  height,  that  she  engaged  the  lord  of  Hailes  to  devise  a  plot 
for  tiiking  away  his  life/'  Though  Somerset  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape  the  vengeance  he  so  richly  merited,  this  untoward 
business  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  breaking  up  the  finendly 
relations  which  Margaret  had  established  with  the  court  of 
Scotland,  for  we  find  that,  in  the  first  week  in  April,  she  and 
her  son,  and  a  party  of  their  followers,  embarked  at  Kirkcud- 
bright for  France.  The  same  month,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
with  other  Yorkist  nobles,  came  to  Dumfries  on  an  embassy 
for  contracting  a  marriage  between  the  Scottish  queen  and 
their  victorious  sovereign,  Edward  IV.  As  Dumfries  is  but 
three  horn's'  journey  from  Kirkcudbright,  there  was  good  cause 
for  Mju-garet's  departure;  but,  doubtless,  she  had  already 
received  her  conge,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the 
Yorkist  ambassade.' 

Margaret,  being  entirely  destitute  of  money,  was  indebted 
for  the  means  of  performing  this  voyage  to  the  gratitude  of  a 
French  merchant,  to  whom,  in  her  early  days,  she  had  ren- 
dered an  important  service  at  her  father's  court  at  Nanci. 
He  had  since  amassed  great  wealth,  by  estabUshing  a  com^ 

'  Pftston  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  247.  '  Ibid.   Baranto.  Lcclerqoe. 

*  William  of  Worcester's  Auiials,  pp.  4Ai^t» 
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mercial  intercourse  between  the  Low  Countries  and  Scotland. 
He  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  Margaret's  sore  distress, 
and  provided  her  with  ships  and  money  for  the  purpose  she 
i^uired.*     The  pecuniary  aid  suppUed  by  private  fnendship 
^   however,  seldom  proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  exiled 
loyalty,  and  Margaret  was  compelled  to  make  an  appeal  to 
tiie  compassion  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  immediately  after  she 
ci^tiered  his  dominions.  The  duke  received  her  well  and  honour- 
at^ly,  and  presented  her  with  the  seasonable  donation  of  twelve 
thousand  crowns ;  with  which  she  was  enabled  to  administer 
to  the  necessities  of  some  of  her  ruined  followers,  and  to  pursue 
^^  journey  to  Chinon,  in  Normandy,  where  Louis  XI.  was 
^th  his  court.      It  was  to  that  imperturbable  poUtician— 
that  man  without  a  hxmian  sjrmpathy — that  the  fallen  queen 
turned  in  her  despair,  not  knowing  where  else  to  look  for  aid. 
Louis  was  cousin-german  both  to  Margaret  and  her  consort, 
for  Heniy  VI.  was  the  son  of  his  aunt,  Katherine  of  Valois, 
and  Mai^aret  was  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Rene 
of  Anjou;  but  what  were  ties  of  kindred  or  affection  to  a 
prince,  who  constantly  played  among  his  royal  compeers  the  part 
wliich  iEsop  has  assigned  to  the  fox  in  the  fable  ?    Louis  had 
watched,  with  maUcious  pleasure,  the  progressive  acts  of  the 
aanguinaiy  tragedy  of  the  rival  roses,  and  done  his  utmost  to 
keep  up  the  fierce  strife  by  underhand  excitement.      Such, 
indeed,  had  always  been  the  policy  of  France  dui'iug  domestic 
^broils  in  England ;  but  Louis,  with  a  keen  eye  to  liis  political 
interest,  calculated  on  being  able  to  snatch  a  portion  of  the 
prey  for  which  the  kindred  lions  of  Plantagenet  were  contend- 
ing.     The  moment  for  him  to  make  the  attempt  he  conceived 
was  now  at  hand,  and  with  sarcastic  satisfaction  thus  intimated 
his  anticipated  success  to  one  of  his  ministers  : — "  As  soon  as 
you  receive  my  letters,  come  to  Amboise.    You  will  find  me 
fchere,  preparing  for  the  good  cheer  I  sludl  have,  to  recompense 
me  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  in  this  country  all  tlie  winter. 
The  queen  of  England  has  arrived.      I  pray  you  to  hasten 
hither,  that  we  may  consult  on  what  I  have  to  do.      I  sh:ul 

*  iV»*v(»iL 
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commence  on  Tuesday^  and  ex^ject  to  play  my  game  to  some 
purpose;  so,  if  you  liave  nothing  very  good  to  suggest^  I 
bhall  work  it  out  my  own  way,  and  I  assure  you  I  foresee 
good  winnings."* 

"The  good  cheer,"  says  Michelet,  ''that  Louis  had  in  view, 
was  the  recovery  of  Calais,  and  to  recover  it  by  English  hands 
in  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Iilarguerite.  That  sad  queen 
of  England,  sick  with  shame  and  thirst  of  vengeance  since  her 
defeat  at  Towton,  had  followed  Louis  from  place  to  place,^ 
to  Bourdeaux,  to  Chinon,  imploring  his  assistance.  Louis 
played  with  her  impatience,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  supplica^ 
tions,  and  allowed  her  to  remain  in  suspense.  What  had  she 
to  give  luni  ?  Nothing  but  her  honour  and  promises  of  grati- 
tude. Louis  dcmjuidcd  proofs,  something  tangible.*'  When, 
at  last,  he  granted  an  audience  to  his  unfortunate  kinswoman, 
and  slie  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  with  floods  of  tears 
implored  his  assistance  in  behalf  of  her  dethroned  consort,  she 
f  jimd  him  callous  to  her  impassioned  eloquence,  and  not  only 
indifferent  to  lier  grief,  but  eager  to  profit  by  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances whicli  had  brouglit  her  as  a  suppliant  to  the  foot 
of  liis  throne.  The  only  condition  on  which  he  would  even 
advance  a  small  loan  of  20,000  livres  in  her  dire  necessity  was^ 
that  she  should,  in  the  name  of  king  Henry,  pledge  Calais  to 
him  as  a  security  for  its  repayment  within  twelve  months.'  The 
exigency  of  her  situation  compelled  Margaret  to  accede  to  these 
hard  terms.  Probably  she  considered,  in  the  very  spirit  of  a^ 
female  politician,  that  she  made  little  ;«acrifice  in  stipulating 
to  surrender  that  wliich  wns  not  in  her  possession,  and  which, 
after  all,  Louis  never  got. 

The  agreement  into  which  queen  Margaret  entered  with 
Louis  did  not,  as  her  enemies  have  represented,  involve  the 
sale  of  Calais,  but  simply  amounted  to  a  mortgage  of  that 
important  place.  Tliis  is  the  document  by  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  explained:  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
France : — 

1  Ribliothequc  Royale,  MSS.  Lej^ttud,  c  %  1462;  cited  by  Michdot  HintoiM 
in  Franre,  torn.  viii.  p.  161.  t  Janao'd. 
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"Vaigaret,  queen  oi  England,  being  empowered  by  the  king  of  EngUntl, 
Henry  VI.  ber  biuband,  acknowledges  the  sum  of  twenty  tliouaand  livres  lent 
to  bcr  by  tbe  king  Lonifl  XL,  to  the  restitution  of  which  she  obliges  the  town 
and  citadel  of  Cabua,  promising  that  as  soon  as  tlie  king  her  husband  shall  re- 
cover  it,  be  will  i^>point  there,  as  captain,  his  brother  Jasper  [count  of  Pem- 
Ha'oke]  or  ber  coosin  Jean  de  Foix,  count  of  Candale,  who  will  engage  to  surrender 
tlic  said  town  to  king  Lonis  XI.  within  one  year  as  Aw  own,  or  pny  to  tbe  said 
king  Lom»  XI,  fort tf  thousand  livres,  [double  the  debt  lent.] 

"  Scaled  at  Chinon,  Juin  14G2." 

This  transaction  was  reported  greatly  to  Margaret's  disadvan- 
tage in  England^  and,  like  the  recent  surrender  of  Benvick, 
was  considei-ed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  realm.  Louis  bestowed  many  deceitAJ 
marks  of  regard  on  Margaret  while  this  negotiation  was  in 
progress,  and  she  was  complimented  by  being  united  with  him 
iu  the  office  of  sponsor  to  the  infant  son  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.  of  France,  whom 
she  presented  at  the  baptismal  font.^ 

It  was  fruitless  for  Margaret  to  look  for  succour  from  her 
own  family.  King  Ren^  and  his  son  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
and  ruinous  contest  with  Alphonso  king  of  Arragon,  which  the 
resources  of  Anjou  and  Proven9e  were  over-taxed  to  support.' 
Kindred  and  countrymen  had  failed  lier  in  her  sore  adversity, 
but  her  appeal  to  all  true  knights  to  aid  her  in  her  attempts 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  her  royal  spouse,  and  vindicate  the 
rights  of  her  son,  met  with  a  response  wliich  proved  that  tlie 
days  of  chivalry  were  not  ended.  "  If  we  arc  to  believe  the 
PVcnch  historians,"  says  Guthrie,  "  Pierre  Brcze,  the  seneschal 
of  Normandy,  impelled  by  a  more  tender  motive  than  that  of 
compassion  or  ambition,  entered  as  a  vohmtccr,  with  two  thou- 
sand men,  into  her  service."  Brcze  had  formerly  been  the 
minister  and  favourite  of  Margaret's  uncle,  Charles  VII.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  her  inauspicious  mai- 
riaire  with  Henry  \1.  was  negotiated,  and  he  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguislied  himself  at  her  bridal  toimiamcnt  Eighteen  years 
of  cure  and  soitow  had  passed  over  the  royal  beauty,  in  whose 
honour  sir  Pierre  de  Breze  had  maintained  the  pre-eniincnce 
of  tlie  "  daisye  flower,"  against  all  challengers,  in  the  Placa 

'  Pliilip  de  Cominea.    narantc.  '  iJaraute.    Villeneuv^ 
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de  Can'i^rc ;'  and  now  that  she,  who  had  been  the  star  and 
inspiration  of  the  poets  and  chevaliers  of  France^  had  returned 
to  her  native  land^  desolate^  sorrow-stricken^  and  dis-crowuca, 
Pierre  de  Brez^  manifested  a  devotion  to  her  interests  which 
proved  how  Lttle  external  circumstances  had  to  do  with  the 
Lttsrrhmeuts  excited  by  this  princess. 

*  Buranto.     AlIIenenTo. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IfurgMPet  nUi  fin  Kugland — Her  landing  opposed — Abandoned  by  her  forei^ 
levy — Escapes  in  a  fishing>boat  to  Berwick---Obtain8  aid  from  the  Scotch-— 
Total  defeat  at  Hexham — Queen's  flight  with  her  son — ^Their  perils — EncountcT 
with  a  robber  in  Hexham-foretft — ITie  robber's  cave — Margaret  retires  to 
Scotland — Dangers  by  land  and  sea — Driven  on  the  coast  of  Flanders — Lands 
at  Ednse — Her  miserable  plight — Message  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy — Her 
interview  with  Philippe  Pot — Her  journey  to  meet  the  duke  of  Burgundy — 
Travels  in  a  stage-cart — Meets  coimt  Charolois — His  gilt — Dangers  on  her 
journey — ^Arrives  at  St.  Pol — Meeting  between  the  queen  and  duke — Tlie 
banquet — Duchess  of  Bourbon  visits  her — Their  conversations — She  returns  to 
Bruges — Honourable  reception — Margaret  and  the  noble  chronicler — Hit 
miniatures — Punctilios  of  ceremony — Margaret  returns  to  her  father — Educii- 
tion  of  her  son — Reconciliation  with  Warwick — Marriage  of  her  son — Restora- 
tion of  Henry  VI. — Margaret  goes  to  Paris — Honours  paid  her  there — 
Betums  to  England — Earl  of  Warwick  slain  at  Bamet — Queen  takes  sanctuary 
^-Battle  of  Tewkesbury — Her  son's  death — Queen  taken — Incarcerated  in  the 
Tower — Her  widowhood — Captivity — Ransomed — EmWrks  for  Normandy — 
Hesidence  at  her  father's  court — Her  beauty  destroyed  by  grief — Death  of  her 
father — Retires  to  Damprierre — Her  death. 

AIargaret  sailed  for  England  in  October,  after  an  absence 
of  five  months,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Edward's  fleet, 
which  had  been  long  in  waiting  to  intercept  her,  she  made 
the  coast  of  Northumberland.  She  attempted  to  land  at 
Tyneraouth,  but  the  garrison  pointed  their  camion  against 
her.*  According  to  some  accounts,  she  resolutely  effected  her 
purpose,  but  had  scarcely  set  her  foot  on  shore,  when  the 
foreign  levy,  imderstanding  that  Wai-wick  was  in  the  field  at 
the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  fled  to  their  ships  in  a 
panic,  leaving  queen  Margaret,  her  son,  and  Breze  almost 
alone.     A  hshcrman's  boat  was  the  only  vessel  that  could  be 

'  Holiuahed.     Trussal.     Monstrelet.    Provost. 
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obtained  for  these  illustrious  fugitives,  and  in  this  frail  bark 
they  escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm  which  dashed  the  tall  ahijis 
of  the  recreants  who  had  forsaken  them  on  the  rocky  coast  of 
Bamborough.  Margaret  and  Breze  were  the  first  who  carried 
the  c\il  tidiujvs  of  the  loss  of  her  munitions  and  dearly  pur- 
chased trea&iu*cs  to  her  anxious  friends  at  Berwick.^  The  fate 
of  the  Frenchmen,  who  wei-e  cut  to  pieces  by  sir  Robert  Ogle 
when  they  iied  to  Holy  Island,  was  probably  r^arded  as  a 
minor  misfortune.  Hope  must  have  been  an  undying  fisumlty 
of  Margaret's  nature,  and  at  this  crisis  it  animated  her  to 
exertions  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  woman.  The  winter 
was  unusually  severe,  and  she,  the  native  of  a  southern  dime. 
exposed  herself  unshrinkingly  to  every  sort  of  hardship.  Onoe 
more  she  sought  and  obtained  assistance  from  the  Scotch,  and 
placed  her  devoted  champion,  Brez^,  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
with  which  she  was  suppUed.  She  then  brought  king  Henry 
into  the  field,  who  had  previously  been  hidden  in  her  safe 
refuge  at  Harlech-castle.  Tlieir  precious  boy  she  left  at  Ber- 
wick,- not  wishing  to  expose  liis  tender  childhood,  though  by 
this  time  well  inured  to  hardships,  to  a  northern  campaign 
during  so  inclement  a  winter.  This  was  her  first  separatioa 
from  her  son,  and  doubtless  it  was  keenly  felt  by  Margaret 
who  was  apt  at  times  to  foi^et  the  heroine  in  the  mother. 
Success  at  first  attended  her  eflbrts  •  the  important  fortresses 
of  Bam})orough,  Aln^vick,  and  Dunstanburgh'  were  taken  by 
her,  and  garrisoneil  with  Scotch  and  Frenclmien.  But  these 
aUiances  did  her  more  hann  than  good  with  the  people  of 
England,  and  popular  prejudice  is  always  more  terrible  to 
princes  "than  an  army  with  banners/' 

In  the  course  of  this  campaign  a  defection  happened  among 
her  own  party,  for  which  Margaret  was  imprepared.  Somerset^ 
tor  whose  house  she  had  sacrificed  so  much,  surrendered  the 
castle  of  Bamborough  to  Warwick,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  pension  from  king  Edward,  and,  with  Suffolk  and  Exeter, 
carried  perjured  homage  to  the  tlu^ne  of  tliat  monarch.  This 
was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Dunstanburgh;  yet  Margaret  oon^ 
tinned  courageously  to  struggle  against  fortune,  and  succeeded 

>UiUL   Holiiwhcd.  TnuMeL   Lingard.     '  HalL   HoliiubAd.    •  Lingvd.   BA 
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in  wiuning  back  Somerset^  Exeter,  and  Percy  to  tlie  banner 
of  the  Red  rose.  Then  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  an  army  o( 
20,000  men,  invested  Alnwick,  in  which  Pierre  de  Breze  wan 
shut  up  with  500  of  his  French  foiJowers,  cliiefly  volunteers 
of  noble  birth,  who  from  motives  of  the  most  romantic  clii- 
falry  had  engaged  in  the  cause  of  their  royal  countrywoman, 
queen  Margaret.  She  was,  of  course,  painfully  sohcitous  for  the 
safety  of  these  devoted  friends,  and  made  earnest  entreaties 
to  that  powerful  Scotch  magnate,  the  earl  of  Angus,  to  attempt 
their  deliverance.  Angus  briefly  replied,  "  Madam,  1  will  do 
my  best/*  He  presently  assembled  a  thousand  cavaliers,  with 
which  he  scoured  across  the  border,  bringing  with  liim  five 
hundred  horses  ready  saddled  and  bridled.  When  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  castle,  he  arranged  a  bold  front  line  of 
battle  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  besieging  array;  and 
while  he  thus  amused  them,  sent  his  five  hundred  spare 
horses,  under  the  escort  of  some  choice  troops,  to  a  postern 
of  the  castle,  whence  the  Frenchmen  issued  forth,  mounted 
them,  and  so  rode  off  with  Angus  and  his  northern  cavalry. 
Some  of  the  English  nobles  told  the  earl  of  Warwick  that  it 
was  a  great  affront  to  them  to  allow  the  Frenchmen  to  be  thus 
Carried  from  under  their  noses,  as  it  were,  by  such  a  handful 
of  men,  and  were  eager  to  pur.sue  and  stop  them ;  but  Warwick 
told  them  his  orders  were  to  take  the  cjistlc,  which  he  should 
thus  gain  on  ea.sy  terms.  "  Who  knows,'*  said  he,  "  wliat  more 
en  they  may  have  anil)uslied  in  the  park,  or  elsewhere?  they 
mnot  take  the  castle  with  them.  Let  them  take  tlie  men ;  I 
hall  get  the  castle,  wliich  is  all  that  my  ct)ininission  enjoius.^' 
ngus  and  his  le\y  thus  returueil  merrily,  without  the  losa 
f  a  single  man,  to  queen  Mar<;:aret,  telling  her  he  hnd  per- 
brmed  his  promise,  and  brou^lit  her  an  acceptable  present, — 
5ven  all  her  French  chevaliers,  for  whose  safety  she  had  been 


anxious.* 


In  the  sj)rinjj:  of  1 10:5,  "iMigland  was  a<:ain  set  on  a  field'^ 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Hexham.  "King  Henry,''  says  Hall, 
**  was  the  best  horseman  of  his  company  that  day,  for  he  tied 
K)  last,  no  one  could  oveitake  him;  yet  he  was  so  clojjel)  pnr- 

*  Livcri  of  the  l)uugiiu^t'«,  Hume  of  Godscioft. 
VOL.  IL  S 
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«ue<!,  that  three  of  his  horsemen,  or  body-guard,  with  their 
noises,  tnipped  in  blue  velvet,  were  taken,— one  of  them 
wejirin^j:  the  unfortunate   mon{u*c]i'8   cap   of  state,   called  a 
'  bieoiiket,'  embroidered  with  two  croAvns  of  gold,  and  cma- 
meiitcd  with  pciurW     Margaret  succeeded  in  efiet^ling  her 
escape  with  the  prince  and  a  few  of  her  people.     TKey  fled 
towai'ds  the  Scotch  border,  taking  with  them  as  many  ol  the 
ero>vn  jewels  and  other  treasiu-es  as  they  could  secure  :  among 
these,  as  the  mifoitiniate  heroine  afterwards  told  her  cousin 
the  duchess  of  Bom'bon,  were  some  large  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold,  winch  she  hoped  to  have  earned  safely  into  Scotland ; 
but  while  thus  ladeu,  she  and  her  company  were  overtaken  by 
a  pjuty  of  plunderers,  who  robbed  them  of  every  tiling,  and 
even  despoiled  her  and  the  little   pnnce  of  Wides  of  their 
oniameuts  and  rich  array, — fatal  trappings  of  state,  which, 
being  of  a  fashion,  colour,  and  material  rigorously  forbidden 
by  the  sumptuary  laws  to  persons  of  lower  degree,  of  course 
betrayed  the  rank  of  the  royjd  fugitives,  and  subjected  the 
unfortunate   queen    to   very  barbarous  treatment.       ''They 
dragged  her/'*  she  Kiid,  "with  bmtal  violence  and  furious 
menaces  before  their  leader,  held  a  dra^-n  sword  in  readiness 
to  cut  her  throat,  and  threatened  her  with  all  sorts  of  tor- 
tures and  indignities;  whereupon  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  Avith  clasped  hands,   weeping   and   crying    aloud    for 
mercy,  and  implored  them  by  every  consideration,  human  or 
divine,  and  for  the  honour  of  nobility,  of  royalty,  and  above 
all,  for  the  sake  of  womanhood,  to  have  pity  on  her,  and  not  to 
mangle  or  disfigiu*e  her  unfortimate  body,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  recognised  after  death.    For  although,"  continued 
she,  "  I  have  had  the  ill-luck  to  fall  into  your  hands,  I  am  tha 
dauglitcr  and  the  wife  of  a  king,  and  was  in  past  timerecogniseil 
by  y  jurstlves  as  your  queen.    Wherefore,  if  now  you  stain  your 
hands  >vith  my  blood,  your  cruelty  will  be  held  in  abhorrence 
by  all  men,  throughout  all  ages.''    She  accompanied  the^e 

'  These  particulars,  which  dilfcr  from  tboic  in  the  earlier  editions  of  thif  wor^ 
tre  (]erive<l  from  Murgnret's  narrative  of  hiT  perilous  adventures  on  her  retreat 
from  Hexham,  related  hy  herself  to  the  duchifw  de  Iknirbon  at  St.  Pol,  in  tlit 
^ntwenoc  of  George  Chastellain,  the  lierald  of  the  Golden  llecoe,  faj  whoBi  it  hm 
Men  recorded  in  his  Chrunicks  of  the  Dulus  of  Bonj^dy. 
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vrords  witli   floods  of  tears,  and  then  uegan  to  recommend 
herself  with  earnest  prayers  to  the  mercy  of  God.' 

While  Margaret  was  engaged  in  these  agonizing  supplica- 
tions, some  of  the  ruffians  began  to  quarrel  about  the  division 
of  the  rich  booty  of  which  they  had  despoiled  her.     From 
aiigry  words,  they  fell  to  furious  fighting  one  with  another ;  a 
dreadful  slaughter  ensued,  which  proved  a  providential  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  royal  prisoners,  for  the  men  who  had 
been  preparing  to  put   the  queen  to  a  cruel  death,  ran  to 
take  part  in  the  conflict  in  order  to  secure  their  share  of  the 
plunder,  and  paid  no  further  heed  to  her  or  her  son.  Margaret 
took  advantage  of  their  attention  being  thus  withdrawn  to 
address  herself  to  a  squire,  who  was  the  only  person  remainin:^ 
aear  her,  and  conjured  him,  '^  by  the  passion  of  our  Lord  and 
Sav*iour  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  pity  on  her,  and  do  wliat  ba 
Could  to  assist  her  to  make  her  escape.*'     This  squire,  whos') 
ticart  God  had  touched  with  compassion  for  her  distress,  and 
ho  was  luckily  provided  with  a  horse,  which  was  able  and 
iUing  to  carry,  not  only  double,  but  threefold,  responded  to 
er  appeal  in  these  encouraging  words :  "  Madame,  mount 
hind  me,  and  yon,  my  lord  prince,  before ;  and  I  will  save 
ou,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.''  Margaret  and  her  boy  promptly 
mpUed  with  this  direction,  and  made  ofi^  un pursued,  the 
ffians  being  too  much  occupied  m  rending  each  other,  like 
av[ige  beasts  over  their  prey,  to  obbcrve  the  escape  of  their 
^risoners.^ 

This  .<cene  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilexhain- 
forest,  and  thither  the  fugitives  directed  tlieir  flight,  as  oilerin;: 
tlie  best  facilities  for  coucealmeut.  Such  wjis  the  decision  of 
the  squire,  who  was  the  conductor  of  the  party ;  as  for  Mai*- 
garet,  she  was  in  no  condition  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  wliat 
courae  to  take,  for,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  not  only  her 
brain,  but  evcrv  nerve  and  vein  in  her  wliole  bodv  retained  so 
terrible  an  impression  of  the  frightful  ])eril  with  which  siie 
had  been  menaced,  that  when  they  plunged  into  the  darl; 
depths  of  the  forest,  she  fancied  every  tree  slie  saw  was  a 
Dian  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  who  kept  ciyiug  to  her 

*  Cl*ii«t<?lluin,  Clironicleb  of  the  Dukes  of  nu;ij;i.mily.  '  ibid. 
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"  a  la  mort ! ''  In  this  piteous  state  of  excitement^  matemal 
bcitude  for  her  boy  bcm^  the  master-feeling,  she  kept  repeating 
**  that  it  was  not  for  hci*»elf  she  feared,  but  for  her  sou.  Her 
death  Avould  be  a  matter  of  little  moment,  but  his  would  be  too 
great  a  calamity, — ^litter  ruin  to  every  one ;  for  being  the  true 
heir  of  the  crown,  all  might  go  right  again  if  liis  life  could  but  be 
preserved."  llieii  she  again  abandoned  herself  to  paroxysms 
of  teiTor  for  that  precious  child,  not  belio'ing  it  possible  that 
they  should  ever  get  clear  of  the  forest  without  fidlinga  second 
tmie  into  the  hands  of  the  pitiless  foes,  from  whom  they  had 
escajTed  by  scarcely  less  tlian  a  miraculous  intervention  of 
rro\idence,  ^Margaret  had,  indeed,  only  too  much  cause  for 
alarm,  although  the  danger  which  appeju*ed  still  present  to  her 
was  over,  for  perils  no  less  frightful  surrounded  her  on  eveiy 
side.  Ilcxham-forest  was  then  a  sort  of  ^  dead  man's  ground/ 
which  few  tr.ivellers  ventiu'cd  to  cross,  except  in  large  partiei 
well  armed ;  for  it  was  the  resort  of  the  ferocious  banditti  of 
the  noitlieru  marches,  who  were  the  scourge  and  terror  of  both 
the  Scotch  and  English  border,  and  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty 
had  placed  them  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity. 

The  night  which  succeeded  a  day  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
Lancaster,  closed  over  the  fugitive  queen  and  her  boy  while 
they  were  wandering  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  Hexham*forest. 
Neitlicr  of  them  had  tasted  food  since  an  early  hour  in  the 
monnng,  but  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  probably 
bravely  borne  by  the  princely  child,  wlio  had  been  early  inured 
to  hardships,  and  disregarded  by  the  hapless  motiier  wliile 
clinging  in  her  despair  to  that  last  frail  plank  of  the  foundered 
bark,  wliich  she  had  laboiu*ed  for  the  last  twelve  years  to  steer 
througli  seas  too  stonny  for  a  female  pilot's  skill.  To  add  to 
her  (listres<*,  Margan^t  was  imcertain  whether  the  king  her 
husband  was  alive  or  dead,  as  they  had  fled  in  different  direc- 
tions. While  she  was  lamenting  over  the  calamitous  events  <if 
that  disasti-ous  day,  she  suddenly  perceived,  by  the  light  of  the 
rising  niooii,  an  armed  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  stem  aspect 
advancing  towards  her  with  thi^eateniug  gestures.  At  first  she 
imagined  tnat  he  belonged  to  the  band  of  pitiless  rufiiahs  from 
whom  she  had  fled^  but  a  second  ;;^noe  at  his  dreas  and  ecptip- 
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ments  convinced  her  that  he  must  be  one  of  the  forest  outlaws, 
of  whose  remorseless  cruelty  to  travellers  she  had  heard  many 
frightfiil  instances.  Her  courage  rose  with  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  and  percei\'ing  that  there  was  no  possibihty  of  escape 
except  through  God^s  mercy,  maternal  love  impelled  her  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  preservation  of  her  son,  and  she  called 
the  robber  to  her.    There  is  something  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  those  whose  vocation  is  command  which,  generally  speaking, 
ensures  the  involuntary  respect  of  attention.  The  robber  drew 
near,  and  listened  to  what  Margaret  had  to  say.    The  popidar 
version  of  the  story  is,  that  she  took  the  little  prince  by  the 
hand,  and  presented  him  to  the  outlaw  with  these  words: 
"  Here,  my  friend,  save  the  son  of  your  king.^'^    But  if  Mar- 
garet's own  account  of  this  memorable  passage  of  her  life  is  to 
be  credited,  she  was  not  quite  so  abrupt^  in  making  a  commu- 
Oication  attended  with  such  imminent  danger  to  her  son,  nor 
before  she  had  in  some  degree  felt  her  way  by  an  eloquent  and 
Onpassioned  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  unknown  outlaw, 
%rho  came  not  in  a  guise  to  invite  a  precipitate  confidence.    She 
immenced  the  parley  by  telling  him,  that  if  he  were  in  quest 
if  booty,  she  and  her  httle  son  had  already  been  rifled  by  others 
f  all  they  possessed,  showing  him  that  they  had  been  despoiled 
ren  of  their  upper  garments,  and  had  nothing  now  to  lose  but 
Wieir  Uves ;  yet,  although  she  supposed  he  was  accustomed  to 
shed  the  blood  of  travellers,  she  ^>  as  sure  he  would  have  pity 
^n  her,  when  she  told  1dm  who  she  was.    Then  bending  her 
«yes  upon  liim,  she  patlietically  added,  "  It  is  the  unfortimate 
queen  of  England,  thy  princess,  who  hath  fiillen  into  thine 
hands  in  her  desoLition  and  disti'css.    And  if,^^  continued  she, 
"  O  man !  thou  hast  any  knowledge  of  God,  I  beseech  thee, 
for  the   sake  of  His  passion  who  for  our  salvation  took  our 
nature  on  him,  to  have  compassion  on  my  misery.  But  if  you 
slay  me,  spare  at  least  my  little  one,  for  lie  is  the  ordy  son  of 
thy  king,  and,  if  it  please  God,  the  true  heir  of  tliis  realm. 
Save  him,   then,  I  pray  thee,  and  make  thine  arms  his  sanc- 
tnar}'.  He  is  thy  future  king,  and  it  will  be  a  glorious  deed  to 

*  I»icharcl  Wassiibuig.    IMonstrelet.    Carte,  <tc.  &c 
'  Eecorclc'.  by  George  CliiiaUlliiiii,  from  Margaret's  ixirsoiiid  narrative. 
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preseiTC  him,— one  that  shall  efface  the  memory  of  nil  thy 
crimes,  and  witness  for  thee  when  thou  shalt  stand  hereafter 
before  Almighty  God.  Oh,  man  !  ^in  God's  grace  to-day  by 
succounng  an  afiiictcd  motlier,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead/' 
Then  perceiving  tliat  the  robber  was  moved  by  her  tears  and 
eaniesf  rj  )plications,  she  put  the  young  prince  into  his  arma 
with  these  w  ords  :  '*  I  charge  thee  to  preserve  from  the  violence 
of  others  that  innocent  royal  blood,  which  I  do  consign  to  thy 
care.  Take  him,  and  conceal  him  from  those  who  seek  his  life. 
Give  him  a  refuge  in  tliine  obscure  hiding-place,  and  he  will  one 
day  give  thee  free  access  to  his  royal  chamber  and  make. thee 
one  of  his  barons,  if  by  thy  means  he  is  happily  preserved  to 
enjoy  the  splendour  of  the  crown,  which  doth  of  right  pertain 
to  him  as  his  inhcntance.^'^ 

The  outlaw,  whose  heart,  to  use  the  impressive  words  of  the 
royal  heroine  of  this  stniiige  romance  of  lustory,  "the  Holy 
(rhost  had  softened,^'-  when  he  understood  that  the  afflicted  lady 
who  addr(is.sed  these  moving  words  to  him  was  indeed  the  queen 
of  the  land,  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  wept  with  her; 
declai'ing,  withal,  "  that  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
endure  all  the  tortures  thjit  could  be  inflicted  on  him, 
rather  than  abandon,  much  less  betniy,  the  noble  child/'  He 
also  besought  the  queen  to  pardon  all  his  oflcnccs  against  the 
law,  with  no  less  limnility  than  if  she  had  borne  the  sceptre 
of  sovereign  authority  in  London,  and  his  life  depended  on  licr 
fiat.  One  of  ^Margaret's  French  biographers  affirms  that  this 
outlaw  was  a  ruined  Lancastrian  gentleman ;'  hut  this  state- 
ment receives  no  confinnation  from  Margaret's  own  accoiuit 
of  the  matter,  who  spoke  with  anguish  of  the  dire  necessity 
which  had  constrained  her  to  entrust  her  only  child  to  the 
I)rotection  of  a  robber*  No  belted  knight,  however,  could 
liave  acquitted  himself  more  nobly  of  the  trust  the  unfortunate 
queen  had  confldcd  to  his  honour.  Raising  the  weaiy  prince 
in  his  arms,  he  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  queen  and  the 

*  Tlpcital  made  by  Margaret  of  Ai^oa  to  t/  e  docness  de  Boorboii  at  St  M^ 
fiy*onled  by  George  Chastcllun. 

'  Gconpe  Clia8t4.>llain,  Chroniqne  dm  Dncs  de  Bonrgogne,  p.  232. 

>  The  ahlx'  Prevoit  *  GoorKe  CbuiMtain. 
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squire,  to  his  secret  retreat, — a  cave  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  rapid  httle  stream  which  washes  the  foot  o£ 
Blackhill,  where  the  royal  fugitives  were  refreslied,  and  received 
all  the  comfort  and  attention  his  wife  was  able  to  bestow. 
The  local  traditions  of  Hexham  and  Tynedale  pveser\'e  a  lively 
remembrance  of  this  incident.  The  robbei^'s  den,  which 
afforded  sheilter  in  their  utmost  need  to  the  Lancastrian  queen 
and  prince  of  Wales,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  '  queen 
Margaret's  cave/  and  seems  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  The  entrance  to  it  is  very  low,  beliind  the  bank  of 
the  rivulet  or  bourn,  and  was  formerly  concealed  from  sight 
and  surrounded  by  wild  wood.  Its  dimensions  are  tliirty-four 
by  fourteen  feet :  the  height  will  barely  allow  a  full-gro^vn 
person  to  stand  upright.  A  massive  pillar  of  rude  masonry  in 
the  centre  of  the  cave  seems  to  mark  the  boundary  of  a  wall, 
which,  it  is  said,  once  divided  it  into  two  distinct  apartments 
When  warmed  and  cheered  by  fire  and  lamp,  it  would  not 
appear  quite  so  dismal  a  den  as  at  present. 

Such  was  the  retreat  in  which  the  queen  and  prince  remained 
perdue  for  two  days  of  agonizing  suspense.  On  the  third 
morning  then*  host  encountered  sir  Pierre  de  Breze  and  an 
English  gentleman,  who,  having  escaped  the  robbers  at  Ilex- 
ham,  had  been  making  anxious  search  for  her  and  the  prince.' 
From  these  devoted  friends  IMargarot  learned  the  escape  of  liei 
royal  husband,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  that  liad  been 
executed  on  Somerset,  and  her  fuitliful  adherents  the  lords 
Hungeiford  and  Roos.-  Margaret  received  tlicse  tidings  with 
floods  of  tears.  A  few  hours  later,  the  Enghsli  gentleman  by 
whom  Breze  was  accompanied,  having  gone  into  the  neighbour- 
ing  villages  to  gfiOicr  tidings  of  public  events,  recognised  the 
duke  of  Exeter  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Somerset.  lie  condiiclnd 
them  to  the  retreat  of  the  proscribed  queen  and  the  youthful 
hope  of  Lancaster.  ^largaret's  spirits  nnived  at  the  si rlit  of 
these  princes,  whom  she  had  numbered  with  the  slain  of  Ilex- 
ham,  and  she   determined   to   send   them   to   their  powerful 

*  Tixcy  were  beheaded  in  the  niarlojt-pluct.*  at  ilexhain,  without  trial.        '  rrevuat. 
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kinsman  the  duke  of  Bui'^indy^  to  solicit  an  asylum  at  the 
court  of  Dijon  for  herself  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  while  she 
once  more  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  where  she 
imagined  king  Henry  had  found  rcfngc.  On  quitting  the 
dwelling  of  the  generous  outlaw,  from  whom  she  had  received 
such  provi(lenti:d  succour  in  her  dire  distress,  she  accorded  all 
she  had  to  hestow, — her  grateful  thanks.  Tlie  dukes  of  Somer- 
set and  Exeter  offered  a  portion  of  their  scanty  supply  of 
monev  as  a  reward  to  liis  wife  for  the  services  she  had  rendered 
to  the  queen ;  hut,  with  a  nob'Jity  of  soul  worthy  of  a  loftier 
station,  she  refused  to  receive  any  portion  of  that  which  might 
be  so  precious  to  them  at  a  time  of  need.  "  Of  all  I  have 
lost,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  "  I  regi*et  nothing  so  much  as  the 
|)owcr  of  recompensing  such  virtue."  Accompanied  by  Breze 
and  the  squire,  and  uttended  by  the  outlaw  of  Hexham  in  the 
capacity  of  a  guide,  ^[ju^garet  and  the  young  prince  her  son 
took  the  road  to  Carlisle,  from  whence  she  once  more  pro- 
ceeded to  her  old  quaiters  at  Kirkcudbright.* 

The  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  between  king  Edward 
and  the  Scottish  regency  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Lan- 
castrian  queen  to  maintain  a  strict  incognito;  but  there  was 
an  Enghshman  of  the  name  of  Cork,  who  was  unfortunately 
well  acquainted  with  her  person,  the  majestic  beauty  of  which 
it  was  scarc^ely  possible  to  disguise.  This  man  determined  to 
open  a  path  to  fortune  by  dehvcring  to  king  Edward  the  last 
hoi)e  and  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Red  rose.  With  the 
assistance  of  several  confederates,  whom  he  bribed  to  engage 
in  this  barbarous  project,  he  surprised  Margaret's  brave  pro- 
tectors, Breze  and  the  squire  Bar^illc,  and  hurried  them 
on  board  a  vessel  Avhich  he  had  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 

*  During:  my  ploasiint  visit  at  St.  Manx's  Isle,  in  the  antmim  of  1847,  I  wat 
■liown  8  haiult'ul  of  IOn^llsh  sixpences  and  shillinj^  chiefly  of  the  iifleentb  oentai^a 
which  had  hi.Hm  i\>contly  dug  up  on  the  earl  of  Selkirk's  estate,  having  probolilj 
been  comx-aU-d  theio  hy  some  unfortunate  Lancastrian  exile  during  ooe  erf*  the 
ti'mprarary  sojomnit  of  Henry  VI.  or  Mur^ret  at  Kirkcudbright.  Among  tbdM 
eoins,  one  or  two  of  Edward  ill.  mi<]:ht  be  distinguiKhed  by  their  weight,  nm, 
snd  supi^rior  iiuality.  llioso  of  the  Lancastrian  sovereigns  nuuiifeittsd  a  progTBi* 
sivc  deterioiittidn,  which  n'achod  a  ne  plwt  ultra  in  the  thin  base  sixpenoei  ol 
Henry  A  I.,  nearly  eaten  up  with  verdigris,  in  coni^equeni'c  of  cxoesuve  adultei** 
tion.  Ti)i'y  a  Horded  convhicing  evidence  of  the  financial  uiurcriui  of  tbehapWi 
prini^  whuM)  'uu^ge  and  suixirticription  tliey  uuiiiw 
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with  less  difficulty  siirceeiled  in  the  abduction  of  tlie  helpless 
ifueen  and  her  little  sou.    Neither  party  Avere  aware  of  the 
raptiviiy  oi  the  utlier,  till  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  enabled 
the  queen  and  Breze  to  recognise  each  other,  and  afforded  a 
sad  conviction  of  their  peril,     llie  great  personal  strength  of 
Breze,  however,  had  enabled  him  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  bonds  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  he  watched  an 
opportunity  for  removing  those  of  the  squire.    They  were  then 
two  against  five,  but,  having  got  possession  of  the  oai-s,  they 
contrived  to  master  their  opponents,  and,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  slew  some,  and  threw  the  others  overboard,  not  with- 
out extreme  peril  of  upsetting  the  boat.    After  tossing  for 
8ome  hours  in  the  gulf  of  Solway,  the  wind  changing,  drove 
the  boat  back  upon  the  Scottish  coast,  and  she  struck  on  s 
8and-bank  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Kiikcudbright,  which 
Diust  have  been  off  the  tiny  islet  now  called  the  Little  lloss 
^here  there  appeared  every  chance  of  her  being  beaten  tc 
pieces  by  the  waves.     It  was,  however,  so  near  the  sliorq 
ttiat  Breze,  wading  knee-deep  in  sand  and  water,  succeeded 
'^   conveying  the  queen  on  his  shoulders  to  a  dry  spot,  and 
,^^^^\rville  performed  the  same  service  for  the  prince  of  Wales.* 
"^^Iney  came  on  shore,  not  at  Kirkcudbright,  but  the  opposite 
^^^e,  then  a  wild  and  desolate  tract  of  countiy,  where,  at  least, 
^aigaret  had  no  fear  of  being  recognised,  since  the  pciusnntry 
tTc  so  ignorant,  that  they  could  not  ])elievc  any  one  wius 
queen,  unless  she  had  a  crown  on  her  head  and  a  sceptre 
her  hand. 

In  one  of  the  obscure  hamlets  of  this  nide  countrv'  ^Margaret 
^**emained  with  her  son  rnider  the  cai'c  of  Breze.  while  she 
despatched  Banille  to  Edinbui'gh,  to  ascertain  the  general 
^tate  of  affairs  in  England,  and  the  fate  of  king  Henry.*  His 
rcjX)rts  were  such  as  to  con^Tnce  her  that  she  must  hoard  her 
energies  for  better  days.  The  most  mortityiug  intelligence  of 
all  to  Margaret  was  the  fact,  that  the  matrimonial  contract 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  Scotch  king's  sister  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  intei-ference  of  the  old  antajionist  of  her 
house,  Phihp  duke  of  Bui'guudy,  the   quecn-mothcr's  iiiicie, 

»  Provost.  *  1^»m1- 
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wlio  bad  sent  the  lord  of  Graiith'isc  to  his  royal  niece,  inter* 
dieting  the  Lancastrian  alliance.*  As  this  great  prince  wai 
at  that  time  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  his  will  was  law  in  that 
instjin(»e.  !Mar;:faret  of  Anjou,  the  poorest  and  roo^t  friend- 
less princess  in  tlic  world,  in  the  first  transports  of  her  bootless 
iiidijcnation  is  said  to  have  launched  into  a  torrent  of  invectives 
i*gainst  the  duke,  declaring  "  that  if  he  ever  Avere  to  fall  into 
her  power,  she  would  make  the  axe  pass  between  his  head  and 
shoulders/'  Such,  at  h^ist,  was  tlie  report  that  was  carried  to 
him.'  Margaret  privately  A'isited  Edinburgh,  to  try  the  effect 
of  her  personal  eloquence  once  more,  but  found  that  her  pre- 
sence caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  government.  All  the 
f  ivoTU'  she  coidd  obtain  was  assistance  for  returning  to  her 
friends  in  Northumberland,  who  still  continued  with  deter* 
mined  valour  to  hold  out  the  fortress  of  Bamborough.  From 
this  place  jNIargarct,  with  a  heaw  heart,  embarked  for  France 
with  her  son,  and  some  of  her  ladies  who  had  taken  refuge 
there  afler  the  disap[)earjuu!e  of  their  royal  mistress.  Sir  John 
Fortcscue,  (who  bid  abandoned  his  office  as  lonl  chief-justice 
of  England  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  prosc'ril)ed  queen  and 
Iiis  princely  pupil,)  Dr.  IMorton,  afterwjuxls  the  famous  cardi« 
njd-archbishop  of  York,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  ruined 
adherents  of  Lancaster,  shared  her  flight. 

Her  usual  ill-luck,  with  regard  to  weather,  attended  the 
unhappy  Margaret  on  this  voyage.  The  first  day  she  sailed, 
her  vessel  was  scparate'l  by  a  terrible  storm  from  iU  consort, 
and  during  tw(,'lve  hours  she  expected  every  moment  to  be 
cmgulphed  in  the  tempestuous  waves ,  and  when  the  violence 
of  the  hurricane  abated,  her  sliip  was  so  greatly  damaged, 
that  she  was  forced  to  put  into  the  port  of  Eeluse,  in  the 
dominions  of  her  hereditary  enemy,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.' 
She  landed  on  the  last  day  of  July,  14-02.  Every  one  there 
was  astonished  that  she  ventured  to  come  on  shore,  after  all 
the  bitter  expressions  of  hostihty  she  had  used  against  the  duke. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  thai  place  were  cruel  enough  to 
tell  her  so,  and  taunted  her  -with  havinc:  brought  all  her  mia. 

'  ^ronstrt'lct.  •  nanintc. 

*  Darante.     Moiistrclut.    CluMtollain,  Chitmione  doi  Duct  de  Bourgt^i, 
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fortoiies  upon  herself.^  Nothing  could  be  more  depkrable  than 
the  circumstances  in  which  slie  now  presented  herself  before 
her  foes.  She  had  neither  money,  jewels,  nor  credit  where- 
with to  propitiate  hard  hearts  to  show  her  kindness,  but  came 
among  them  all  desolate,  and  devoid  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  hfe.  Neither  she  nor  the  pnnce  of  Wales,  her  son,  had  any 
of  the  external  attributes  of  royalty,  except  those  wliich  nature 
had  given  them.  Instead  of  the  regal  mantle  and  sweeping 
train,  which,  according  to  the  then  despotic  laws  of  costume,  no 
queen  could  appear  without,  ^largaret  wore  a  short  round  gown 
called  a  'robette,'  and  she  had  no  means  of  changing  it  for  a 
more  appropriate  dress,  for  it  wjis  the  only  one  she  possessed 
itt  the  world.*  Her  whole  retinue  consisted  of  seven  females, 
irho  were  appareUed  no  better  than  their  royal  mistress. 

This  unfortunate  princess,  formerly  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  queens  in  the  world,  was  now  the  poorest,  not  having 
"^•^Therewithal  to  purchase  a  morsel  of  brtiad  for  the  sustenance 
f  herself  and  her  little  son  but  what  came  out  of  the  pm^ 
f  her  faithful  knight  sir  Pierre  de  Breze,  who  was  himself  in 
ixtreme  distress,  having  spent  all  his  fortmie  in  her  service, 
d  m  assisting  her  to  carry  on  the  war  against  her  enemies. 
*  He  told  me  himself,'^  says  liis  friend  George  Chastellain,  the 
chronicler  of  Burgundy,  "  that  it  hjid  cost  him  nearly  50,000 
LTO^vns.     It  was  a  piteous  tiling,"  continues  our  authority,  "  to 
e  this  mighty  princess  in  such  a  dire  vicissitude,  and  after  a 
Harrow  escape  from  tlic  most  extreme  perils,  dying  almost  of 
hunger  and  tatigue,  constrained  to  give  herself  up  to  a  person 
who,  of  all  the  world,  was  the  most  exasperated  against  her. 
^  et  she  was  full  of  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to  obtain  grace 
i^*  she  might  be  permitted  to  enter  his  presence,  and  that  her 
high  and  noble  courage  in  her  calamities  would  move  liim  to 
pity, — perhaps  to  succour  her.     As  soon  as  she  came  on  shore, 
she  despatched  a  faithful  Scotch  gentleman,  named  Carboruiel, 
to  apprize  the  duke  of  Biu'g^ndy  of  her  ju-rival,  jind  to  pray 
that  he  would  appoint  some  place  where  she  might  come  and 
§peak  to  liim,  in  order  to  explain  the  circumstances  that  had 
compelled  her  to  land  in  his  country,  obf  crving,  ''  that  she  had 

*  Georcre  Chasteliaiu.  '  Ibid. 
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a  long  time  before  asked  a  saf'^-couduct  to  pass  through  hiii  ter* 
ritories,  in  wliicli,  however,  she  bad  been,  as  it  appeared,  ci- 
cumvented ;  but  slie  came  now  in  ber  bumiUty  and  poverty,  to 
wicrk  of  bis  {neatness  a  refuge  for  berself  and  ber  cbild  in  her 
distress,  wliicb  she  tnisted  he  was  too  proud  to  deny  her." 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  that  time  gone  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  slirine  of  Our  Latly  of  Boulogne,  accompanied 
bv  liis  ristcr  the  duchess  of  Bom-bon,  but  was  detained  hr 
sickness  on  the  road.  When  queen  Margaret's  message  was 
delivered  to  him,  he  received  it  politely,  but  excused  himsdf 
Irom  her  ofi'ered  visit  with  solemn  courtesy,  stating  tliat  "Ilia 
lodgings  were  too  small  to  receive  a  princess  of  ber  quality,  and 
that  he  could  not  permit  her  to  imdertake  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  to  come  to  him ;  that  it  was  the  etiquette  for  him  to 
visit  her.  and  that  he  ccrtaiiilv  should  have  done  so  but  for 
the  accident  of  his  illness ;  that  he  woiUd  shortly  send  one  of 
his  knights  to  ^velcome  her,  and  make  bis  apologies  in  proper 
form/'*  The  gentleman  whom  the  duke  selected  for  this 
mission  was  messire  Philipi>e  Pot,  a  knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  iUthough  his  name  has  not  the  most  aristocratic 
sound  in  the  world,  he  was  the  lord  of  La  Roche,  and  a  person 
of  great  consequence. 

Messire  Philippe  Pot,  on  receiving  the  duke's  commandS| 
went  to  Bniges,  where  he  found  sir  Pierre  de  Brez^,  urith  whom 
he  proceeded  to  Ecluse,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  queen 
Margaret.  After  he  had  performed  bis  devoir,  by  rendering 
all  due  honours  to  the  queen  in  the  duke  his  master's  name^ 
and  as  his  representative,  he  addressed  a  long  and  veiy  formal 
harangue  to  her,  setting  forth  his  highness's  regret  "that,  be- 
ing absent  on  the  aforesaid  pilgrimage,  and  engaged  on  bum* 
ness  of  great  importance,  besides  being  summoned  by  the 
king  of  France  to  assist  at  a  convention  between  the  French 
and  English  for  the  adjustment  of  a  general  peace,  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  wait  on  her.  ^  And  as  to  the  request  she 
bad  been  ple:ised  to  make  of  his  apt)ointing  a  place  where  she 
might  meet  and  confer  with  him,  be  must  beg  her  not  to 
think  of  it,  for  they  were  a  long  -way  apart,  and  the  proximity 

'  CliaKlelLun't  Chron.  of  the  Dukei  of  ISaigoii^* 
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of  Calais  made  it  very  dan^croua  for  her  to  venture  into  that 
ueiglifKmilio^'  * 

When  the  queen  had  heard  him  to  an  end,  she  tlianked  him 
very  courteously  for  all  the  fair  words  and  affectionate  cxpres- 
fiiomshehad  used;  perceiving,  howevei,  that  the  duke  plainly 
excused  himself  from  seeing  her,  she  added, "  Lord  of  la  Roche, 
cm  departing  from  the  place  where  I  had  the  grief  of  leaving 
my  lord  and  husband,  he  charged  me  not  to  allow  any  earthly 
consideration,  either  of  good  or  ill,  to  prevent  me  fi'om  coming 
^jo  his  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy,  to  explain  to  him  the  multitude 
of  maUcious  reports  that  have  been  made  to  him  of  us  by  our 
enemies.  In  obedience  to  that  command,  I  have  thus  ventured 
to  come  and  land  in  his  dominions  ;  and.  with  no  other  aid  than 
that  of  God,  I  will  go  in  quest  of  him,  whether  it  imperil  me 
or  not,  for  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  duty.  You  are  a  knight 
erf  his  order,'  so  I  conjure  you  by  yoiu'  chivalry,  w  hich  binds  you 
to  succour  all  distressed  ladies  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  in  this  matter,  by  telling  me 
Low  I  ought  to  proceed."  When  the  knight,  who  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  heard  himself  thui 
passionately  adjured,  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  say,  he 
prudently  replied,  "  Madam,  I  have  told  you  all  I  was  charged 
to  do,  and  why  my  lord  sent  me  to  you.  In  regard  to  advising 
you  in  any  w  ay,  tliat  is  beyond  my  orders ;  and  as  my  lord  has 
not  directed  me  how  to  answer  you,  I  dare  not  take  upon  my- 
self to  do  it.  Truly  I  am  a  kniglit,  unworthy  of  that  order,  and 
would  willingly  acquit  myself  of  my  duty  to  you,  and  others 
in  like  case,  were  I  in  my  private  capacity  merely  ;  but  being 
employed  in  so  high  a  matter,  and  having  received  my  orders  in 
precise  terms,  I  dare  not  transgress  my  commission/' — "  Sieur 
do  la  Roche,"  said  the  queen,  "  you  have  executed  your  cliui-ge 
honourably;  and  no  one  can  blame  you :  I  also  have  to  answer 
touching  the  charge  which  I  have  received  from  my  lord  and 
husband.  Will  you  then  shun  replying  a  word  of  counsel  in  this 
strait  for  fear  of  exceeding  your  commission,  when  the  piM'form- 
ance  of  the  charge  I  have  taken  upon  mys(^lf  may  perhaps  in- 
volve my  death  ?     For,  be  assured,  that  were  my  lair  cousin  the 

•OfthedoUl^n  Fky.'oc 
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duke  of  Biirj^indy  to  ^o  to  the  very  end  of  thi;  wov^A,  I  wmilfl 
follow  him  on  toot,  begging  my  bi'cad  by  tl)e  way  till  I  found 
him.  Now^  then^  since  tins  resolution  is  formed  in  me,  of  nihich 
my  fair  cousin  your  master  is  ignorant,  what  law  can  there  be 
to  hindei  vou  from  telling  me  the  best  way  of  carrying  my 
puqwse  into  eftect  ?"  When  the  knight  saw  the  determined 
courage  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  he  repUed, "  Alas,  madam  ! 
since  you  have  so  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind  that  notliing 
can  make  you  alter  it,  and  compel  me  to  give  you  my  advice 
thereupon,  I  tell  you  tliat  the  simplest  way  you  can  do  is, 
to  let  the  duke  know  by  me  that  you  are  coming  to  him,  and 
then,  perhaps,  lie  ni:iy  take  it  well  enough  to  come  to  you/' 

^largjiret  having  succeeded  in  extorting  tliis  opinion  at  last 
from  the  ciuitious  courtier,  entertained  him  to  the  best  of  her 
little  power,  by  making  him  partake  of  such  refreshments  as  hei 
poverty  allowed  her  to  ofter ;  after  which  he  took  his  leave,  and 
returned  to  make  his  report  to  the  duke  his  master.  He  fomid 
that  prince  at  Boidogue,  and  told  him  "  that  nothing  on  earth 
could  turn  the  queeu  of  i'higlaiid  from  setthig  out  in  quest  ol 
him,  for  that  see  him  she  would."  Now  the  duke  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  see  her,  but  having  been  twice  married,  he  was 
able  to  fomi  a  correct  estimate  of  the  uselessness  of  opposing 
the  determination  of  a  lady  of  Margaret  of  Anjou's  spirit ;  so  he 
re{)lied,  ^*  If  she  tvill  see  me,  I  must  e'en  see  her,  and  receive 
her  with  such  a  mcjtsure  of  courtesy  as  the  case  may  require; 
but  the  journey  is  really  too  perilous  for  her  to  undertake.  I 
understand  the  Ihi<:rlish  at  Calais  are  already  on  the  look-out 
for  her,  and  will  be  sure  to  intercept  her  on  the  road  to  Hesdin.'" 
A  manly  feeling  of  compassion  prompted  the  duke  to  send  a 
messenger  to  warn  Margaret  of  her  danger,  and  to  advise  her 
to  stop  !it  St.  Pol,  "  where,  to  spare  her  the  fiitigue  and  peril 
of  traveling  to  him,  he  would  endeavour  to  meet  her  by  the 
end  of  August/*'*  ilargai'ct  had,  meantime,  advanced  from 
l!leluse  to  Bruges,  and  there  she  found  herself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  her  Uttle  son  with  her  ladies,  partly  because  he 
was  not  in  presentable  condition,  and  she  could  not  afford  thr 
exi^nse  of  providing  liim  with  all  that  was  nevef^atj  for  sudi 

^  Georgv  Chufltellain.  '  luuL 
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ail  eipedidon,  and  partly  on  nccount  of  her  nncertainty  as  to 
nbbat  i*eception  she  might  meet  with  from  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy :  neither  would  she  venture  to  expose  a  hfe,  so  muica 
more  precious  to  her  than  her  own,  to  the  contingencies  of 
the  journey. 

**  This  noble  princess/^  says  George  Chastcllain,  ''  set  oi-.t 

from  Bruges  in  a  common  stage-cart  with  a  canvas  tilt^  like  a 

poor  housewife  traveUing  for  dispatch  of  business,  having  only 

three  damsels  with  her,  who  served  her  as  chamberers :  sir  Pierre 

de  Breze  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  followed  the  humble  vehicle 

privately,  and  kept  it  in  sight,  to  defend  t!;e  royal  ti-aveller  in 

the  event  of  her  being  attacked."    In  all  the  towns  through 

which  queen  Margaret  passed,  when  thus  tlirown  by  adverse 

winds  and  waves  on  the  hostile  shores  of  Burgundy,  destitute 

of  the  means  of  supporting  the  externals  of  royalty,  the  people 

ran  in  crowds  to  look  at  her,  and,  says  one  of  her  French 

Wographers,* ''  she  was  pointed  out  to  eveiy  one  as  the  sport  or 

May-game  of  fortune,  or  a  rich  piece  of  shipwreck ;  but  she 

Itore  all  unmoved,  and  the  majesty  of  her  countenance,  of  which 

^o  vicissitude  could  deprive  her,  remained  mialtered."  On  hvl 

first  day's  journey  Margaret  was  met  and  recognised  by  the 

**^ir  of  Burgundy,  count  Charolois,  who  was  on  his  way  to 

^^rnges.    He  gave  his  unfortunate  kinswoman  five  hundred 

cx*owns,  which  he  happened  to  have  about  him, — a  small  but 

scisisonable  alms.  "  It  was  piteous/'  continues  the  compassionate 

^^xjotiicler,  "  to  see  her  former  high  an  I  royal  greatness  reduced 

^^  so  low  a  pass."* 

Alargaret  very  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 

^'Q  hundred  Enghsli  horsemen,  who  lay  m  wait  for  her  on  the 

^^  to  Betliuue,  where  she  had  intended  to  sleep  that  night; 

^ow^ver,  by  an  especial  Providence  as  it  appeared,  she  reached 

^*  Pol  in  safety,  where  she  found  abundance  of  good  cheer 

P^^ pared  for  her,  by  order  of  tiic  duke  of  Burgundy.     Tlie 

^^^t  day  he  arrived  in  propria  pei'sond,  and  hearing  that  the 

^^^n  of  England  wtis  already  there,  repaired  inuLcdiately  to 

^^^^  quarter   of  the  town  where  she  was  lodged.     !Marg;u'et 

i^ended  in  all  haste  from  her  chamber  to  receive  him,  and 

*  Le  Sloliu',  U.Jicx7  iA  Ileroic  Woint^n.  '  Ucoiyn  ClmstcUi  isu 
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advanced  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  street  to  meet  him.' 
Etiquette  requij'cd  that  tiiey  should  kiss  each  other  on  tuts 
occasion.  Margaret  curtsied  twice  to  the  duke^  who  looked 
at  her  to  see  how  she  intended  to  deport  herself  towards  hini ; 
and  perceiving  her  humility  by  the  profoundness  of  her  reve- 
rences^ he  bowed  in  return  so  low^  as  almost  to  amount  to  a 
genuflexion.  Tliis  he  woiUd  liave  repeated  a  second  time,  but 
the  fallen  queen,  to  whom  these  formal  ceremonials  appeared 
rdther  a  mockery  than  a  compliment,  prevented  it  by  catching 
his  arm  and  entreating  him  to  forbear :  "  Such  honours,''  she 
said,  "  were  not  due  to  her  from  him.'*  Then  she  thanked 
Ood  that  she  had  been  spared  to  meet  him,  whom,  of  all 
(Christian  princes,  she  had  long  been  most  anxious  to  see.  The 
duke,  not  wisliing  the  convei-sation  to  proceed  further,  begged 
to  take  his  leave  for  the  present,,  and  Margaret,  well  pleased 
at  tliis  beginning,  returned  joyously  to  her  own  apartment.* 

When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  taken  a  httle  time 
for  reflection  in  his  chamber,  he  prepared  liimself  to  offer  a 
proper  welcome  to  his  royal  guest,  who,  with  the  usual 
impetuosity  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  taken  him 
by  surprise  in  the  lirst  instance,  and  tlius  disconcerted  all 
tlie  solemn  fomialities  of  the  Burgiuidian  court-receptions,  iu 
which  her  tnivel-soiled  gannents  and  humble  retinue  did  not 
qualify  her  to  support  the  part  of  a  queen  of  England  with 
becoming  dignity.  The  duke  of  Burgimdy  sent  to  her  sir 
Philippe  de  Croyc,  the  young  lord  of  Quevrain,  son  of  sir 
John  de  Croye,  a  knight  and  noble  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
make  his  complimentary  greetings,  and  to  beg  that  she  would 
not  come  out  of  her  chamber  to  receive  him  on  any  account, 
as  he  should  bring  very  few  of  his  people  vnth  him.*  The 
young  chevalier  went  to  the  queen,  and  delivered  his  lord'i 
message  with  all  proper  ceremonials  of  respect.*  The  queen 
received  him  very  graciously,  and  kissed  him,  his  rank  being 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  that  honour.  He  was  presently 
foUoMcd  by  the  iliil%e  in  pei-son,  attended  by  a  few  of  his 
household.     Mai^iuet   hearing,  by  the  duke^s  voice,  that  Ik 

'    icur^'o  (Min^tellaiii,  Clironi'ini-  di  -j  Duos  de  l)ouri^'f:>r«e,  p.  22f* 
«  Ibid.  »  Jbid.  *  IbUL 
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was  approaching^  hastened  to  meet  him^  but  before  she  had 
adyanced  three  paces^  the  duke  came  and  took  her  by  surprise. 
Their  second  salutations  were  performed  in  a  more  hvely 
manner  than  those  at  their  first  meeting.  The  duke  spake 
his  unfortunate  guest  kindly,  and  led  her  to  her  bed,  where 
they  seated  themselves,  when  the  queen  addressed  him  in  thf;8e 
words  :  "  Fair  cousin,  I  know  well  that  you  have  been  wrongly 
informed  against  my  lord  and  husband  and  me,  as  if  we  had 
been  your  mortal  foes,  endeavounng  to  injure  you  by  every 
means  in  our  power ;  and  although,  fair  cousin,  if  you  imagined 
it  to  be  so,  you  would  have  had  reason  to  wish  us  no  good, 
yet  at  all  times  my  lord  and  husband  the  king  and  mc 
knowing  our  own  innocence,  and  how  falsely  we  have  been 
accused  in  this  matter,  have  been  most  desirous  to  meet  the 
charge.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  my  lord  and  husband  has  sent 
me  over  seas,  to  appear  before  you  in  our  justification.  He,  my 
said  lord  the  king,  commanded  me  never  to  cease  from  wander- 
ing in  search  of  you  till  I  had  found  you,  even  if  I  should 
have  to  travel  on  foot  to  the  end  of  the  world  in  quest  of  you. 
J3ut  now  that,  thanks  to  God  and  you,  we  have  met,  and  I  am 
here  in  your  dominions  and  realm  entirely  at  your  mercy,  a 
poor  outcast  queen  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  chambermaid, 
reqidring  nothing  but  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  me 
speak  in  the  name  of  my  lord  and  husband  and  my  own,  if 
ever  that  poor  king  and  I  should  be  again,  as  we  once  were,  on 
the  ascent  of  the  wheel  of  Ibilune,  we  should  bear  ourselves 
to  vou  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  now  ;  and  if  we  had 
continued  as  we  formerly  ^^ere,  my  lord  intended  to  hiwc 
deputed  some  prince  of  his  owti  blood  to  explain  the  matter 
to  you.  But  as  this  cannot  be,  I  pi-ay  you  to  hoar  our  good 
cousin  the  seneschal  (sir  Pierre  dc  Breze),  w4jo  will  speak 
more  fully  on  the  subject,  if  you  will  condescend  to  Hstt»n.'' 
"  Madame,^'  replied  the  duke,  with  more  coiu-tesy  thaji 
sincerity,  "it  is  a  tiifle  not  worth  another  thon;^]it.  T  do  not 
attend  to  all  I  hear,  thon*;:h  tlioy  report  many  stran<re  things 
to  me ;  but  words  come  and  go,  and  for  my  part  I  let  them 
run  on  as  they  like,  for  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  would 
have  me  beheve,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  not  ^iven  the  king 

VOL.   11.  T 
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vour  husband  and  you  cause  to  be  my  enemies.  But  let  that 
pass^  and  turn  we  now,  I  pray  you,  to  some  more  agreeable 
subject,  for,  when  with  ladies,  one  ought  not  to  speak  of  any 
thing  but  joy/' 

Margaret  was  not^  however,  to  be  put  off  with  a  courtly 
speech.  She  knew  that  a  congress  liad  been  appointed  to  sit 
at  St.  Omcr  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and 
France  for  the  adjustment  of  a  general  peace,  of  which  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  to  be  the  umpire,  and  she  was  eager  to 
improve  the  only  opportunity  she  might  ever  have  of  removing 
the  imfavom^ble  impression  from  his  mind,  that  Ae  had  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  animo- 
sity. It  Imd^  in  fact,  been  reported  that  she  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  "  If  ever  by  any  chance  he  fell  into  her  power,  she 
would  make  the  axe  pass  between  his  head  and  shoulders;" 
also,  that  she  and  king  Ilciuy  had  confederated  with  France  to 
dismember  his  dominions.  Wliethcr  the  poor  queen  foimd 
herself  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  to  command  her  utterance, 
or  she  placed  more  rehance  on  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her 
friend  Do  Breze  than  her  own,  the  chronicler  does  not  inform 
us,  but  merely  says  that  she  intimated,  by  a  significant  look  and 
gcstiu'c,  that  the  seneschal  should  speak  for  her.  Whereupon 
he  advanced,  mid  bending  his  knee  before  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, addressed  him  with  profound  reverence  in  a  speech 
commencing,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  much  in  the  style  conu 
monly  julopted  ni  the  present  day  by  an  Englishman,  whose 
oratoric**!!  powers  are  imexi)ectcclly  put  to  the  test  on  some 
festive  ocoiusion : — *'  My  very  redoubted  lord,  unaccustomed  aa 
I  am  to  s])eak  after  the  fashion  of  a  worldly  speaker,  my  friends 
know  that  I  always  speak  the  truth,  jmd  my  oidy  motive  in  pre- 
suming to  address  you  now  is  to  set  forth  the  truth.  You  see 
here  the  queen  of  England,  sent  over  to  you  by  the  king  her 
Imsband,  and  freely  come  to  you  of  her  own  high  courage,  to 
rlear  herself  and  him  from  the  malicious  representations  that 
have  been  made  of  them  by  their  enemies.  !My  redoubted  lord 
king  Henry,  and  this  queen  here  present,  have  always  esteemed 
you  as  the  most  illustrious  prince  m  Christendom ;  and  follow* 
ing  the  general  voice,  which  sounds  the  fame  of  your  noble  deed% 
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your  nrtues^  and  renown  througli  all  nations  in  the  circum« 
ferenoe  of  the  world,  they  have  constantly  repeated  your  praises. 
You  see  this  queen  here  present,  your  near  relation  in  blood 
as  eveiy  one  knows,  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  prmcesses  in  the  world,  but  now  reduced  by  oppres- 
sion, by  cruelty,  by  the  disloyalty  of  man  and  the  fickleness  of 
adverse  fortune  such  as  was  never  heard  of  before,  to  a  miser- 
able  poverty, — driven  from  a  throne  and  degraded  from  her 
natural  rank,  and  deprived  of  every  hope  save  that  which  she, 
and  I  also  for  her,  repose  in  you,  that  you  will  be  persuaded  to 
take  part  in  her  quarrel,  instead  of  sup])orting  the  cause  of  her 
foes,  who  are  notliing  to  you  in  blood  as  she  is.    As  for  the  aid 
king  Henry  and  this  queen  have  received  from  the  French 
against  the  duke  of  York,  is  it  not  according  to  reason  and  to 
nature  that  the  French  should  endeavour  to  further  the  cause 
of  king  Henry  and  his  wile  ?  for  king  Henry  is  the  nephew  cf 
the  late  king  Charles,  his  sister^s  sou,  and  the  queen  hcic 
present  is  niece  to  the  queen  of  France,  who  is  still  ahve, 
daughter  to  her  brother,  and  was  given  in  marriage  by  kiiij^ 
Charles  himself  to  king  Henry,  the  true  inheritor,  as  he  still 
is,  and  at  that  time  the  undis})uted  possessor  of  the  crown  (;f 
£ngland.     No  wonder  therefore,  if,  dui-ing  the  course  of  tli  s 
long  and  unnatural  rebelhon  of  their  subjects,  the  said  kii  g 
and  queen  sought  and  obtained  occasionid  surcour  wliere  they 
Lad  such  good  reason  to  seek  it,  and  not  out  of  any  enmity  to 
you;  althougli,  even  if  it  had  been  so,  king  Henry  Mould  not 
Lave  been  to  blame,  since  it  \vas  well  known  to  him  mid  tl.e 
queen  here,  that  if  you  had  been  as  favourable  to  them  as  yen 
have  been  to  the  coutrarv  partv,  thcv  would  not  have  been 
brought  to  the  i)ass  in  which  they  ai'c  at  present/^* 

The  duke  of  Bui'gimdy  had  listened  w  itli  the  polite  apatiiv 
of  a  pohtician  to  the  special  pleading  of  the  sencschid,  ap- 
parently reckoning  his  complimentaiy  expressions  regarding 
himself  as  words  of  course;  but  at  the  home  truth  contaiueii 
in  the  unexpected  climax  of  the  spcc^cli,  a  mcny  glance,  in  spite 
of  himself,  escaj)ed  liini,  which,  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine 
liasMnic  over  a  frozen  stream,  had  the  cflcct  of  brc:i]/.:ig  up  tue 

xi. 
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diplomatic  ice  whcrcwitli  he  liad  incased  himself.'  Finding  it 
impossible  after  this  to  rcsmne  his  plileg^natic  deportment^  he 
yielded  to  kindlier  feelings.  He  turned  to  his  royal  guest^  and 
told  her^  '^  that  whether  it  were  as  she  said  or  not^  she  was 
welcome  to  Burgundy,  and  he  was  very  sony  for  her  misfcnr- 
tuncs."  Then  he  begged  to  lead  her  to  the  banquet  which  had 
been  prepared  with  stately  cheer  for  her  entertaiiuneut.  Tlie 
duke  had  only  brought  with  him  a  chosen  few  of  his  followers^ 
who  were,  by  their  high  rank,  privileged  to  sit  at  table  in  liia 
presence  and  that  of  queen  Margaret,  who  was  scrupidoiisly 
treated  with  all  the  lionours  due  to  a  crowned  head.  Among 
this  distinguished  company  were  messire  Adolph  of  Cleves, 
messire  Jacques  Bourbon,  and  Margaret^s  first  Burgundian 
acquaintance,  messire  Philippe  Pot. 

Of  all  the  guests,  sir  Pierre  de  Brez^  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  distinction,  on  account  of  the  chivalric  manner 
in  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  luckless 
Eed-rose  queen,  the  perilous  adventures  wherein  they  had  becL 
recently  engaged,  and  the  dangers  they  had  escaped.  It  wa» 
obscM'ved  that  queen  Margaret,  notwithstanding  all  she  had 
suffered,  np|)eared  merry  of  cheer  that  night,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  her  power  to  please  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
They  talked  a  good  deal  to  one  another,  and  with  the  same 
freedom  as  if  they  had  been  brother  and  sister.  As  they  sat 
side  by  side  at  the  banquet,  "  It  was  remarked  of  them/'  says 
George  Chastellain,'  "that  as  the  portrait  of  the  duke  might 
have  been  shown  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  majestic  in  man,  so 
that  of  tlie  queen  would  have  served  as  the  exemplification  of 
the  same  in  woman,  and  the  representation  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  persons  in  the  world.  She  was  indeed  a  very  fair  lady^ 
altogether  well  worth  the  looking  at,  and  of  high  bearing  withal. 
Albeit  the  poverty  to  which  cruel  fortune  had  reduced  her 
might  have  given  sufficient  cause  for  humiliation,  her  manners 
were  unchanged ;  and  although  she  had  come  with  only  three 
iKomen  in  a  stage-cart  or  wagon,  she  deported  herself  with 
no  less  dignity  than  when  she  swayed  tlie  sceptre  in  London, 

'  *<  3fes  cTung  joi/eulx  ceil  rompit  fott^.*'— Chrcniqae  dcs  Dim  de  IVyugogn^ 
par  Goor^e  Cha^^^iluin,  poH  ii.  p.  2227.  *  Ibid.  9.  228. 
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and  exercised,  in  her  single  person,  the  whole  of  the  regiJ 
Kuthority  there/'*  She  conducted  herself,  however,  with  becom- 
ing prudence,  considering  the  place  where  she  was,  aud  behaved 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  as  if  she  felt  she  was  by  the  side  of 
the  greatest  personage  on  earth,  as,  indeed,  he  was  to  her  the 
most  important  just  then,  not  only  because  she  was  so  entirely 
In  liis  power  that  her  very  life  hung  on  his  fiat,  but  on  account 
of  the  position  he  was  about  to  fill  at  the  congress  of  St.  Omer 
as  the  umpire  of  the  general  peace.  Margaret  had,  therefore, 
cogent  reason  to  endeavour  to  propitiate  him  in  behalf  of  her 
hapless  lord,  king  Henry,  whom  she  had  left  in  a  state  of  pre- 
carious dependence  on  the  charity  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
She  drew  a  flattering  hope  from  the  magnanimity  with  which 
her  generous  foe  had  treated  her  in  her  distress.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  admired  her  courage,  and  the  lofty  spirit  with  which 
she  bore  up  against  the  shocks  of  adversity.  He  pitied  hei 
calamities,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  her  eloquence, 
but  as  he  was  not  a  man  to  play  the  part  of  a  knight-errant, 
he  prudently  withdrew  himself  from  St.  Pol  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  The  next  morning,  wliich  was  a  Friday,  he  took  his 
leave,  with  great  coiutesy,  of  the  queen,  telling  her  he  would 
send  his  sister  the  duchess  of  Boiu-bon  to  visit  her.  He  pro- 
mised, moreover,  not  to  do  any  thing  to  her  prejudice  at  St, 
Omer;  but,  as  the  envoys  and  people  of  the  king  of  France, 
on  whom  she  ought,  he  said,  to  rely,  would  be  thei'c,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  take  any  charge  upon  liim,  lest  he  should  inter- 
fere with  their  private  arrangements.  Margaret  professed  her- 
self highly  beholden  to  him  for  the  princely  hospitality  and 
consideration  with  which  he  had  treated  her.  She  blessed  the 
.hour  when  she  set  forth  in  quest  of  hira,  and  said  "  it  was  the 
best  exploit  she  had  achieved  since  her  reverse  of  fortune.'*^ 
So  complete  a  revolution  had  the  personal  kindness  of  her  old 
hereditary  foe  eftected  in  the  feelings  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
that  when  he  mounted  his  horse  to  depart,  she  melted  into  teais 
as  she  bade  him  adieu/ 

"WTien  the  duke  had  ridden  about  a  league  from  the  town, 
he  sent  one  of  his  knights  back  with  a  present  of  two  thousand 

^  G€>cr;;e  Cliastellain,  Cliron.  des  Dues  de  Bourgojjiie,  p.  229.       ^  Ibid.       '  IbiiL 
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creams  of  gold  for  the  queen,  together  with  a  rich  diamond, 
which  he  begged  her  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  him.  *'  It 
was  a  diamond,"  continues  our  chronicler/  ''  that  was  held  in 
▼ery  high  estimation/'  To  each  of  the  faithful  damsels  who 
had  attended  their  royal  mistress  on  this  perilous  joume^^  the 
duke  kindly  sent  a  hundred  golden  crowns ;  the  same  to  tho 
seneschal,  Pierre  de  Breze,  and  two  hundred  silver  crowns  to 
sir  John  Carbonncl.  The  munificent  duke  sent  those  accept- 
able gifts  after  his  dcpartiu*e,  mstead  of  presenting  them,  firom 
motives  of  delicacy,  and  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  the  recipients. 
Subsequently  we  learn,  from  other  authorities,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gimdy  relieved  the  pecuniary  distress  of  his  royal  kinswoman 
more  effectually,  by  senduig  her  a  written  order  on  his  trea* 
surer  for  twelve  thousand  cro^vns.  The  treasurer  took  a  base 
advantage  of  her  situation,  by  endeavouring  to  extort  half  the 
money  from  her  on  various  pretexts ;  Margaret,  who  was  not 
of  a  spirit  to  put  up  tamely  with  such  a  wrong,  informed  the 
duke  of  the  villany  of  his  minister,  and  this  just  but  severe 
prince,  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  ordered  liim  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  sentence  woidd  have  been  executed,  but  for  her 
intercession  m  his  favoiu'.' 

The  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  came  to  St. 
Pol  to  visit  Margaret,  was  a  bright  spot  in  the  sombre  destiny  of 
the  exiled  queen.  They  were  nearly  related  to  each  other ;  they 
had  been  friends  in  youth,  and  the  marriage  of  Margaret's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Calabria,  to  the  daughter  of  the  duchess 
of  Bourbon,  had  strengthened  the  family  connexion  between 
these  two  princesses.  They  met  Tilth  smiles  and  tears  of 
affectionate  sympathy,  and  immediately  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  confidential  familiarity  of  two  sisters.  The. 
duchess  listened  \vith  compassionate  interest  to  the  recital  of 
the  strange  vicissitudes  and  trials  to  which  the  Bed-rose  queen 
had  been  exposed,  '*  of  which,''  says  the  Bui^imdian  chroni- 
cler, who  heard  them  from  the  hps  of  Margaret  herself,  "  no 

parallel  can  be  found  in   books The   sufferings  she 

endured  from  hunger,  cold,  and  poverty  had  many  times,  she 
siud,  endangered  her  life,  quite  as  much  as  if  she  had  fiiUen 

^  Qeurgc  Cliastellain.  '  Chronicles  of  Lornune^  MS.  in  BibL  du  BoL 
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into  the  hands  of  her  foes/^^  She  assured  the  duchess  of 
Bourbon,  that  "  on  one  occasion  king  Henry,  the  httle  prince, 
and  herself,  were  reduced  to  such  abject  misery  and  destitu- 
tion, that  for  five  days  they  had  but  one  herring  between 
the  three,  and  not  more  bread  than  would  have  sufficed  for 
one  day's  nourishment.  Another  time,  she  said,  being  at 
mass  on  a  solemn  day,  she  was  so  entirely  without  money, 
that  she  had  not  even  a  '  black  penny '  to  give  at  the  ofiering. 
In  this  dilemma  she  humiliated  herself  so  far,  as  to  confide  her 
distress  to  a  Scotch  archer  who  was  near  her,  and  besought 
him  to  lend  her  something  wherewith  ?he  might  make  her 
oblation.  She  found  him  hard  to  persuade,  but  at  last,  to  get 
rid  of  her  importimity,  he  reluctantly,  and  as  if  he  grudged 
it,  drew  half  a  farthing'  from  his  purse  and  lent  her  '*  Thus 
did  she,  who  had  shared  the  throne  of  a  king  of  England,  find 
herself  in  a  more  destitute  condition  than  the  poor  widow  of 
holy  writ,  whose  gift  was  commended  by  our  blessed  Lord ; 
for  the  widow  had  two  mites  of  her  own  to  offer,  but  queen 
Mai^aret  not  having  one,  must  have  approached  the  altar 
empty-handed,  if  she  had  not,  by  the  earnestness  of  her  im- 
portunity, wrung  a  half-farthing  from  the  churl  who  grudged 
the  paltry  alms  he  lent.  This  circumstance  was  related  by 
her  as  one  of  the  bitterest  mortifications  her  adverse  fortunes 
had  inflicted. 

The  royal  heroine  also  recounted  to  the  duchess  and  her 
ladies  some  of  the  perils  from  wliicli  she  and  the  little  prince 
of  Wales  had  escaped  in  their  retreat  from  tlie  lost  battle 
of  Hexham ;  she  enlarged,  with  impassioned  eloquence,  on 
the  fervency  with  which  she  had  supplicated  the  divine  assist- 
ance, when  the  pitiless  ruffians  wlio  had  plundered  her  were 
about  to  take  away  her  hfe,  and  the  especial  answer  wliich  she 
considered  God  had  vouchsafed  to  her  prayers,  by  turning  the 
•words  against  each  other  of  those  who  were  before  unaTii- 
mous  in  tlieir  determination  to  shed  her  blood,  and,  finally,  con- 
verting a  robber,  stained  with  a  thousand  crimes,  into  an  in- 
rtruinent  for  the  preservation  of  herself  and  her  precious  boy.*' 

'  (JeorgeChastcUain,  p.  23a 
*  ^^  ^'"0*  if  Ecosse  :  u  buuiII  copper  coin,  weigliiiig  the  eighth  of  an  ounca 
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Tlie  duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  was  all  sympathy,  *'  listened  to 
these  excitinj;  recitals  with  no  less  interest/'  says  Chastel* 
lain,  "  than  if  they  had  been  tales  devised  for  her  especial 
entertainment ;  observing,  by  way  of  comment, '  that  although 
queen  Mai'garet  had  escaped  mth  life,  never  assuredly  before 
had  fortime  brought  a  princess  of  her  high  rank  into  such 
frightful  situations,  and  that  if  a  book  were  to  be  written 
un  the  vicissitudes  of  royal  and  unfortunate  ladies,  she  would 
be  found  to  exceed  them  all  in  calamity/  '** 

That  moumfid  pre-eminence  in  woe,  which  the  human 
heart  when  under  the  pressure  of  adversity  is  often  strangely 
eager  to  claim,  was  not  as  yet  due  to  the  ill-fated  queen .  to 
whom  her  pitting  friend  assigned  it.  Margaret  of  Anjou  lived 
to  see  days,  when  she  could  look  back  to  the  sufferings  which 
elicited  this  comment  from  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  as  things 
of  trivial  import.  They  were,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  evils, 
but  the  end  involved  a  consummation  of  misery,  which  has 
only  been  exceeded  in  later  days  by  the  dark  destinies  of 
jVIarv  Stuart  and  ^larie  Antoinette.  The  duchess  of  Bourbon 
could  not  refrain  fi'om  telhng  her  unfortunate  kinswoman, 
that  "  It  was  to  her  a  mystery  how  a  Christian  king  and 
queen  who  had  been  lawfully  inaugurated,  should,  without 
having  committed  notorious  crimes  to  provoke  the  wrath  oi 
God,  or  forfeited  by  tyranny  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects, 
have  been  reduced  so  low,  by  any  change  of  fortune,  as  not  to 
possess  a  foot  of  land  or  a  house  to  shelter  them  in  their  own 
realm,  nor  yet  a  peimy  of  money,  either  of  silver  or  copper, 
unless  borrowed,  to  purchase  the  common  necessaries  of  life.*" 
On  another  occasion,  when  some  of  queen  Margaret's  kindred 
were  imputing  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  her  to  her 
union  \vdth  king  IIeiu^%  whose  constitutional  malady,  while  it 
had  always  rendered  him  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  to  her^ 
had  unfitted  him  for  the  defence  of  his  disputed  crown,  and  was 
therefore  peculiarly  hard  on  her,  she  silenced  them  with  the 
following  noble  bui'st  of  conjugal  devotion  :  "When,  on  the  day 
uf  my  espousals,  I  took  the  rose  of  England,  was  I  not  aware 

'  iieorg?  Cbostell&in,  CUronique  'ks  Dues  de  Bourgogup,  p.  233. 

»  Xbia. 
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that  I  mnst  bear  it  entire,  and  with  all  its  thorns  r'*'  The 
poetic  beauty  of  this  sentiment  is  only  equalled  by  its  phi- 
losophy. 

Giand  fStes  and  royal  cheer  were  made  for  the  exiled  queen 
at  St.  Pol  after  the  arrival  of  her  friend  the  duchess  of  Bour- 
bon, at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  ordered 
that  no  cost  should  be  spared  for  her  entertainment  as  long 
as  she  chose  to  remain.     But  Margaret  could  not  be  induced 
to  tarry :  her  heart  was  at  Bruges,  for  there  she  had  left  the 
young  prince  her  son  and  the  rest  of  her  little  company,  and 
her  desire  to  return  to  them  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
On  Saturday,  September  3rd,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  kind 
duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  departed  from  St.  Pol  at  five  in  the 
morning,  escorted  by  the  lord  of  Moreul,  messire  Francisco,  son 
of  the  marquess  of  Ferrara,  messire  Moulct  de  Renty,  messire 
Guillaume  de  Saulx,  and  a  troop  of  the  duke  of  Burgimdy^s 
archers,  whom  that  prince  had  commissioned  to  defend  her 
froxa  all  dangers  by  the   way,  and  to  convey  her  safe  and 
sound  to  whatsoever  place  she  might  please  to  appoint.*    The 
duke  knew  that  the   life   of  his  unfortunate  guest  was   in 
jeopardy,  having  received  certain  information  that  tlie  English 
intended  to  suprise  her  at  St.  Pol,  and  would,  of  coui'sc,  be  on 
the  alert  to  fall  upon  her  in  the  open  country, — not  to  capture, 
but  to  kill  her.      Parties  from  Calais  were  also  a})road  Mith 
the  same  deadly  piu'pose,  fjincyiiig,  too,  that  the  young  prince 
vas  with  her,  for  whose  blood  thov  thirsted  even  more  than  for 
that  of  the  mother,  thinking  by  his  death  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war.^  It  was  well  for  the  roval  fujritives  that  tlicv  were  under 
the  protection  of  so  poweiful  a  prince  as  Philip  of  Burgiuidy, 
and  that  be  had  caused  Margaret  to  be  so  strongly  guarded 
that  she  returned  unharmed  to  Bruges.    There  she  was,  by  his 
ordei*s,  received  with  publico  honoiu's;   and  the  to^^  us- people 
testified   the   livelv  niterest   which  her   coiu-af^eous   stmtrjrle 
agamst  her  evil  fortunes  had  excited,  by  bringing  her  presents 
of  wine,  and  all  sorts  of  things  which  they  thought  might  lie 
acceptable.      Margaret  received  these  oflenngs  with  eloquent 

^  (Jsilcric  de-'  FoTiinics  Fork's,  by  Ia'  jVIoino. 
•  GefTgf  Chfu*;tclkiiTi,  Chrcii.  'Ics  Dues  de  Bcurgc^giie.  *  IbUL 
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expressions  of  gnitihidc,  telling  those  who  brought  them  '*  tint 
she  had  received  so  many  marks  of  honour  and  affection  firom 
their  prince,  her  cousm  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  she  feared 
slie  coiUd  never  show  herself  thankful  enough.  That  she  under- 
stood that  he  had  conceived  anger  against  her^  and  had  there- 
fore feared  to  approach  him,  lest  he  should  not  condescend  to 
look  at  her ;  but  she  had  found  him  the  best  among  the  good 
and  the  gentlest,  possessed,  withal,  of  l)etter  sense  than  any 
one  on  earth."  The  people  of  Bruges  were  well  pleased  with 
hearing  tliis  testimony  of  the  merit  of  their  prince  from  the 
lips  of  a  queen,  whom  report  said  had  formerly  spoken  of  him 
in  a  vcrv  different  strain.^ 

Alargarct  had  the  happiness  of  finding  her  son  safe  and 
well  on  her  return  to  Bruges,  where,  too,  she  was  almost 
immediately  joined  by  count  Charolois,  who  came,  partly  to 
do  the  honours  of  that  town  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  his 
father,  and  partly  out  of  affection  to  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
from  which  he  was  descended  through  his  mother,  Isabella  of 
IVrtugal,  the  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  There  was 
also  ne4ir  relationship  between  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  himself 
as  scions  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  the  generous  heir 
of  Burgundy  took  every  o])i)ortunity  of  proving  that  the  ca> 
lamities  of  his  hapless  kinswoimm  and  her  consort  had  not 
weakened  the  ties  of  kindred. 

.It  was  at  this  interesting  period  of  her  life  that  Mai^aret 
beAime  acquainted  ^rith  the  noble  Biu^mdian  poet  and  chro» 
niclcr,  George  Chastellain,  to  whose  graphic  details  we  are  in* 
debted  for  many  important  particulars  of  her  personal  history/ 

^  Chastellain. 

'  These  particulars  are  not  contained  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  LiTet  of  Um 
Qnccns  of  England,  my  attention  having  been  first  directed  in  the  year  1844  to 
the  works  of  ChastoUain  by  his  learned  editor,  the  late  M.  Buchon,  to  whom  tht 
honour  is  due  of  having,  with  incredible  toil,  gathered  together,  firom  Tariooi 
liibliotheques,  the  scattered  portions  of  the  original  MSS.  of  the  predoufl  ramaina 
of  this  most  interesting  and  eloquent  of  the  historical  writers  of  that  period,  whkk 
were  printed  for  the  first  time,  under  his  auspices,  in  the  Panthdcm  Litt^run^ 
Clioix  Chroniqucs  et  Mcmoiree  sur  i'Histoire  de  France.  Tn  offering  this  ackiiov* 
ledgmcnt  to  tlie  memory  of  M.  Buchon,  I  lament  to  add  that,  like  the  late 
lamented  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  other  labourers  in  the  cause  of  historic  tmtli, 
ho  reaped  little  benefit  from  his  toiU.  Buchon  died  broken-heartedy  in  waot,it  M 
to  be  (bared,  of  the  common  net^ssaries  of  life. 
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B»  derived  by  him  from  her  own  lips,  and  which  are  new  to 
the  general  reader,  never  before  having  been  translated  from 
the  obscure  Burgimdian  French  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Chastellain,  who  was  the  herald  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  held 
the  somewhat  incongruous  offices  of  historiographer  and  grand 
panetier  to  Philip  duke  of  Burgimdy,  was  exceedingly  proud 
of  the  confidence  with  which  the  unfortunate  but  accomphshed 
consort  of  Henry  VI.  honoiu*ed  him.  He  has  introduced  her 
portrait  five  times  in  the  splendid  illuminated  edition  of  his 
poems,  on  vellum.*  Of  the  first  of  these  miniature  gems,  which 
occurs  at  page  7,  representing  the  exiled  English  queen  in 
earnest  conversation  with  himselt^  he  gives  the  following  quaint 
explanation  in  his  prologue  :  '^  A  lady,  well-nigh  distraught 
with  grief,  of  late  made  sore  complaints  to  me  of  the  cruel 
wrongs  which  fortime  had  inflicted.  This  lady,  who  honoured 
me  with  her  confidence,  as  we  were  weU  acquainted,  willed 
me  to  seat  myself  near  her,  it  being  her  pleasure  to  discoiurse 
with  me  of  her  troubles,  which  she  bewailed  with  such  sore 
weeping,  and  ofttimes  wringing  her  hands  from  excess  of 
sorrow,  that  mine  own  tears  could  not  be  restramed  from  flow- 
ing too,  for  very  pity  of  her  case.  Then,  as  we  were  at  leisure 
for  such  devices,  she  besought  me,  seeing  I  so  much  com- 
|>assionated  her  distress,  to  write  for  her  consolation  a  Uttle 
treatise  on  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  setting  forth  her  own 
calamities  with  those  of  other  noble  ladies  who  had  suffered 
signal  adversity.''  This  request  was  evidently  suggested  by 
the  duchess  de  Bourbon's  remark  as  to  the  surpassing  mterest 
Margaret's  sad  story  would  excite,  if  written  in  a  book  on  the 
calamities  of  illustrious  females.  The  fallen  queen,  having 
been  in  some  measure  the  Mctim  of  pohtical  slander,  was 
eager  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  posterity,  at  least,  through 
the  friendly  eloquence  of  a  pen,  which  the  rival  sovereiem 
who  had  supplanted  her  unfortimate  husband  could  neither 
intimidate  nor  pervert  to  the  base  office  of  confirming  the 
falsehoods  of  a  party. 

ChRstellain,   animated   by   the   impulse  of   genius,  which 

'  iVlMDUscrit  Provc]i<int  Bibliotheque  ae  la  Grauthua^ 
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soars  above  the  time-serving  considerations  of  expediency,  aud 
bound  by  the  vow  of  his  chivahne  order  to  sympathy  with  tlie 
unfortunate,  especially  if  distressed  ladies,  has  done  full  justice  to 
Margaret's  character  in  his  chronicle  as  regards  historic  truth, 
and  with  manly  independence  always  speaks  of  her  as  the  queen 
of  lingland,  and  her  son  as  the  veritable  and  lawful  heir  of  that 
realm,  in  spite  of  his  master's  repudiation  of  the  Lancastrian 
claims.  He  has  also  celeb rited  her  in  several  of  his  poems, 
especially  the  one  which  he  undertook  at  her  request,  entitled 
TfLe  Temple  of  ruined  Greatness,^  written  on  the  model  of  tliat 
commenced  by  Bocace  on  the  misfortunes  of  great  men,  firom 
Adam  to  king  John  of  France.  Chastellain  has  caused  queen 
Margaret  and  himself  to  be  represented,  in  an  exquisite  muu* 
ature  group  in  his  beautiful  volume,  at  the  tomb  of  Bocace^ 
invokmg  hun  to  awake,  and  undertake  the  task  of  commemo- 
rating her  mistbrtimes  and  her  wrongs.  The  deceased  poet^ 
re-animated  by  her  call,  rises,  and  seeks  to  console  her  by  the 
numerous  instances  he  cites  of  the  \'icissitudes  of  others.  Mar* 
garet  assured  Cliastellain,  "  that  there  were  moments  when  she 
had  been  tempted  l)y  the  desj)cration  of  her  circumstances  to 
conveil:  her  own  hand  into  an  instrument  of  self-destruction ; 
but,  happily,  the  fear  of  God  and  his  restraining  grace  had  pre- 
sened  her  from  so  deadly  a  sin."  Her  patience  was  subsequently 
tested  by  harder  triads,  for  at  the  time  she  made  tliis  avowal, 
which  was  m  the  year  1  tG3,  she  had  still  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  son :  she  retained  beauty,  health,  and  mental  energy,  and 
was  not  past  the  season  of  hope. 

The  following  instance  of  the  punctilious  respect  with  which 
Margaret  and  her  little  son  were  treated  by  the  heir  of  Bur* 
gundy,  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  formal  courtesies 
practised  by  persons  of  high  degree  in  their  intercourse.  At  one 
of  the  numei-ous  banquets  given  at  Bruges  by  the  great  nobles 
of  Burgimdy  in  honour  of  the  English  queen,  count  Charoloia' 
being  also  present,  the  water  for  the  customary  lavation  before 

^  lliis  ciirious  MS.  ih  iiuicribecl  tlius :  Pliisieurs  RemoTistraiu,  selon  le  etile  di 
Jehan  Bocace,  par  miuiicre  (lo  Consolation,  adretchatu  k  la  Koyne  d'AugWterr^ 
Alle  a  Regnier,  roy  cle  Naples,  dc  Cccillc,  ct  de  Jerusalem. 

*  Cbarlc*  Ibc  Bold,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  duke  of  Burgumlyw 
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Bitting  down  to  table  was  offered  first  to  queen  ^fargaret,  as 
to  the  person  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  she^  being  desirous  of 
placing  the  count  on  terms  of  equality  with  herself,  called  him 
to  come  and  wash  with  her.    "But  he/^continues  our  worthy 
chronicler,  "  knowing  his  duty,  and  treading  in  the  8tej>s  of  the 
duke  his  father,  who  always  paid  proi)er  reverence  to  crowiuHl 
heads,  absolutely  refused  to  come  fon^artl;  nor  could  the  quixMi, 
by  any  means,  prevail  on  him  to  do  it,  although  he  might, 
without  the  slightest  infiingemcnt  of  royal  etiquette,  have  dipped 
his  hands  in  the  same  water  with  the  queen,  as  he  was  her 
cousin.    Then  the  water  was  oftered  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  but 
be,  young  as  he  was,  having  been  well  instructed  in  the  rules 
of  courtly  politeness,  drew  back,  and  said  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  wash,  unless  his  cousin  the  count  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  by  washing  with  him.    This  count  Charolois  refus- 
ing to  do,  the  little  English  prince  tried  cJiressingly  to  pull  his 
stout  Burgimdian  kinsman  to  him,  that  they  might  use  the 
water  together,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not 
wash  at  all,  unless  the  count  would  wash  with  him.  But  it  was 
of  no  use  that  both  the  mother  and  son  denuirred,  and  endea- 
voured to  waive  the  precedence  which  the  generous  heir  of 
Burgundy  was  determined  to  give  them  ;  they  did  but  lose  their 
time,  for  nothing  could  induce  him  to  imply  ecpiality  with  the 
prince  of  Wales,  either  by  wjushin*^  or  sitting  with  him  at  table. 
These  formal  punctilios  of  respect  from  the  son  of  the  ri(!li  and 
powerful  sovereign  to  whom  his  mother  and  himself  \v(»re  at 
that  momen";    indebted  for  food  and  sheUer,  appciarcMl  to  the 
little  English  j>rince  so  inconsistent  with  their  present  concHtion, 
tliat,  with  the  artless  frankness  of  his  Jige,  he  said    to  count 
Charolois,  "  But  these  honours  are  not  due  to  us  from  you  ; 
neither  ought  the  precedency  to   be  given    in  your  father's 
dominions  to  such   destitute  and  unfortunate  personu  jis  wc 
are/''  "  Unfortunate  though  you  be/'  replied  the  count,  "you 
are  nevertheless  the  son  of  the  kin;'  of  Endand  ;    whereas  I 
am  oidvthe  son  of  a  duad  s^jvcreitcn.  which  is  not  :o  hi;'h  a 
vocation  as  that  of  a  kinj^." 
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This  emphatic  recognition  of  Henry  VI.  as  the  rightful 
owner  of  the^  crown  which  tlien  decorated  the  brow  of  a  vic- 
torious rival,  Edward  IV.,  gives  historic  importance  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  a  frivolous  contest  of  formal 
ix)liteness.  The  impetuous  heir  of  Burgundy,  afterwards  so 
much  celebrated  in  historv  as  Charles  the  Bold/  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  play  the  martinet  on  mere  matters  of 
ceremony.  lie  had  a  political  reason  for  thus  insisting  on  yield* 
ing  an  ostentatious  precedence  to  the  Red-rose  prince  of  Wales^ 
which  was,  to  proclaim  to  the  Burgundian  magnates  that  he 
regarded  him  as  the  legitimate  heir  of  England,  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  duke  his  father,  who  was  the  firm  ally  of 
Edward  of  York.  Count  Charolois  was  at  that  period  on  such 
bad  terms  with  his  august  sire,  that  nothing  but  the  salutary 
counsels  of  queen  Margaret,  who  had  acquired  great  influenoe 
over  his  mind,  prevented  him  from  rusliing  into  open  rebellion. 
Jfargai-et  well  repaid  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owed  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  by  persuading  the  fonner  to  return  to  his  duty, 
and  engaging  her  friend,  Pierre  de  Breze,  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  the  father  and  son.'^  AVlien  matters  were  apparently 
in  a  fair  train  for  a  reconciliation,  Margaret  left  Bruges  with 
the  prince  her  son,  and  the  faitliful  little  company  who  shared 
her  fallen  fortunes.  She  and  her  followers  travelled  at  the 
exi)cnse  of  the  duke  of  BurgiKidy,  who  sent  her  imder  an 
lionoui'able  escort  to  Bju-r,  where  she  was  met  and  welcomed 
by  her  fatliei'^s  people.^ 

King  Rene  felt  decjply  grateful  for  the  generous  treatment 
of  his  distressed  chdd  by  his  ancient  antagonist.  lie  addressed 
a  letter  to  Pliilip  of  Burgundy,  full  of  thanks,  declanng  "  he 
could  not  have  exj)ectcd,  nor  did  he  merit,  such  attentions/' 
Margjiret  pjtssed  some  days  at  St.  Michiel,  with  fifty  nobles  and 

^  Tlio  roii;;li  mnniici-s  mid  cct.'ontric  habits  of  this  prince  have  Usen  described 
with  qiraint  iniuutciiess  by  Philip  do  Coininc»,  aiid  suice  rendered  familiar  to  tht 
KiitJ^lish  reader  by  the  genius  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  who  nuikes  effective  use  of  tlM 
bold  Hurf;undian  duko  in  his  beautiful  romance  of  Quentin  Durward. 

*  (n>or^.  Chastelhiin.  In  the  year  14(i5,  Margai'ct  lost  her  brave  and  deroled 
frit'ihl  Pierre  de  IJrezo,  who,  having  re-entered  the  service  of  his  native  soveroigij 
Louis  XL,  was  slain  at  the  Kittle  of  MontllHir^*,  where  heled  tlie advaucet^  goanl. 

3  ChadtollaiiL     Moustrelut,  p.  2J0l 
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gentlemen  of  her  suite.  Part  of  that  year  she  sojourned  with 
her  sister  Yolante,  countess^  of  Vaudemonte,  and  her  brother, 
John  of  Calabria;^  and  then  at  Amboise^  the  court  of  her 
aunt,  the  queen-dowager  of  France.  The  distracted  state  of 
king  Bend's  affairs  utterly  precluded  him  from  exerting  himself 
in  his  daughter's  service,  though  not  imfrequently  soUcited  to 
draw  his  knightly  sword  in  her  cause.  The  Proven9al  bards 
took  the  heroism  and  misfortunes  of  their  hapless  princess  for 
their  theme,  and  Rene's  own  minstrel  and  namesake  was  ac- 
customed to  assail  his  royal  ear  in  his  festal  halls  with  these 
strains: — 

**  Aronse  thee,  arouse  thee,  king  Ren^ ! 
Nor  let  sorrow  thy  spirit  beguile ; 
Thy  daughter,  the  spouse  of  king  Henry, 
Now  weeps,  now  implores  with  a  smile."* 

Ren6,  however,  was  compelled  to  remain  a  passive  sympathizer 
in  Margaret's  affliction.  All  he  could  do  for  her  was  to  afford 
her  an  asylum  in  her  adversity.  He  gave  her  the  ancient 
castle  of  Kuerere,  in  the  diocese  of  Verdim,  near  the  town  of 
St.  Michicl,  for  her  residence,  and  contributed  to  her  support 
with  2000  hvres  of  rent  on  the  duchy  of  Barr,  being  all  liis  nar- 
row  means  would  allow.'  Here  Margaret,  bereaved  of  all  the 
attributes  of  royalty,  save  those  that  were  beyond  the  power  of 
adverse  fortune  to  alienate,  dwelt  with  the  remnant  of  her 
ruined  friends,  and  occupied  herself  in  superiutciiding  the 
education  of  the  last  tender  bud  of  the  Red  rose  of  Liiiicaster, 
whom  she  yet  fondly  hoped  to  see  restored  to  his  country  and 
his  fonner  lofty  expcctutions.  Diu-ing  the  seven  years  of  their 
exile  sir  John  Fortescue  continued  to  reside  with  queen 
Margjuet  and  her  son;  and  observing  that  liis  beloved  ])upil 
w:ts  too  much  taken  up  with  martial  exercises,  he  wrote  his 
ccle])nited  work  on  the  constitution  of  England,  De  Laudibiis 
l^'juni  AnyUiSy  to  instruct  him  in  a  highf:r  sort  of  knowledge, 
the  true  science  of  rovaltv/ 

A  deeper  shade    of  gloom   pervaded   the  exiled  court   of 
ilargiu^et  when  the  tidings  reached  her,  thi'ough  her  secret 

^  Villoneave.      *  "lU'VoiUctoi,  rcvoIUc-tci,  poi  Uoik',"  &c. — PrucL)%;ul  linllQiL 
^  CaJuK't's  CliroiiicU'  <>!'  Lorniine.      VilLnc'Uvei 
*  Lllc  of  bir  Jolui  TorUtocuo. 
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adherents  in  England^  that  her  unfortunate  consort  hiid  at 
lougth  fallen  into  the  liands  of  his  successful  rival.    Wlien  kiii«^ 
Henry  fled  from   the  lost  battle  of  Uexham,  he  gauied  an 
asylum  among  liis  loyal  subjects  of  Westmoreland  and  Lanca- 
shire^ where  he  was  many  montlis  concealed^  sometimes  in  the 
house  of  John  Machell,  esq.,  at  Crackenthorp,*  sometunes  like 
a  hermit  in  a  cave.     There  are,  even  now,  traces  of  his  re- 
sidence in  several  of  the  northern  ludls  and  castles.    The  glove, 
boot,  and  spoon  he  left  with  his  kind  host,  sir  Ralph  Pudsay, 
at  Bolton-hall  in  Yorkshire,  are  still  preserved.     They  were 
the  only  gifts  fortune  had  left  it  in  his  power  to  bestow. 
The  size  of  the  glove  and  boot  show  that  his  hands  and  feet 
were  snudl.     There  is  also  a  well  which  was,  by  Henry's 
desire,  waUed  into  a  cold  bath  for  his  use,  and  is  still  known 
by  tlie  name  of  'king  Ileary^s  well/     Henry's  retreat  in 
Lancasliire  wfis  betrayed  by  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  and  he  wsA 
taken  by  the  servants  of  sir  John  Harrington  as  he  sat  at  din* 
ner  at  Waddington-hali.*    He  wjis  conducted  to  London  in  the 
most  iguoiiiinious  maimer,  with  his  legs  fastened  to  the  stirrapa 
of  the  sorry  nag  on  which  he  was  mounted,  and  an  insulting 
placard  aliixed  to  his  shoulders.     At  Islington  he  was  met  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  issued  a  pi'oclamation  forbidding  any 
one  to  treat  him  with  respect,  and  afforded  an  example  of 
wanton  binitality  to  the  mob  by  leading  the  royal  captive  thrice 
romid  the  pillory  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  felon,  crying 
aloud,  "  Trcjison,  treason!''  and  "  Behold  the  traitor!"   Henry 
endured  these  outi'ages  with  the  firmness  of  a  hero  and  the 
meekness  of  a  saint.     "  Forsooth,  and  forsooth,  ye  do  foully 
to  smite  the  Lord's  anointed,''^  was  his  mild  rebuke  to  a  ruffian 
who  was  base  enough  to  strike  him  in  that  hour  of  misery. 
The  following  touching  lines,  wliicli  have  been  attributed  to 
IIeiu*y  VL,  were  probably  written  dming  his  long  imprison* 
niont  in  the  Tower  : — 

'  The  author  of  this  biography  has  tho  honour  of  dcsoen^ng  firom  the  logrc! 
Burthcm  S(]uire  who  afforded  refuge  to  the  fugitive  king. 

*  One  room  in  Waddington-hall  ret^ias  the  name  of  *  king  Henry's  diamber.' 
At  nraopwell,  the  ancient  scat  of  the  Tempests,  about  a  mile  from  Waddjiigtu% 
i£cre  is  also  an  apartment  calknl '  king  Henry's  parlour.* 

'  Warkwortl)  Chroniclb.     HulL 
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"Ktngdomf  are  but  cum. 
State  18  devoid  of  atuy^ 
Riches  are  ready  snirei^ 
And  hasten  to  decay. 

Who  meaneth  to  rtmove  the  rockn 

Out  of  his  slimy  mud, 
Shall  mire  himself  and  hardly  'scape 

The  swelling  of  the  flood." 

Tlicie  are  preserved  two  senteBces  writteii  and  given  by  niui 
to  a  knight*  who  had  the  care  of  him : 

"  Patience  is  the  armour  and  conquest  of  the  godly;  this  meriteth 
mercy,  when  causeless  is  sufTend  sorrow/' 

"  Nought  else  is  war  but  fury  and  madness,  wherein  is  not  advice, 
bot  rashness;  not  right,  but  iMge,  ruleth  and  reigneth." 

Queen  Margaret  must  hs-ve  felt  the  indignity  and  cruelty 
with  which  her  unoffending  consort  was  treated  as  the  greatest 
aggravation  of  all  her  own  hard  trials.  She  was  still  formid- 
able  to  the  reigning  sovej-eign  of  England,  who  established  a 
Bort  of  coast-guard  to  prevent  her  from  effecting  a  sudden 
descent  on  the  shores  of  England.  It  has  been  confidently 
a-^^serted  that  Margaret  visited  England,  disguised  as  a  priest 
ill  the  train  of  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  in  1467;^  and  if 
wc  may  trust  that  romantic  author,  Prevost,  she  even  obtained 
a  secret  interview  with  king  Henry  in  his  prison,  through  the 
favour  of  one  of  his  keepers  who  had  formerly  been  in  her 
service,  and  was  attached  to  her  interest.  William  of  Wor- 
cester records,  that  various  persons  who  were  apprehended  on 
Biispicion  of  having  letters  from  queen  Margaret  in  their 
possession,  were  tortured  and  put  to  death.  Sir  Thomas  Cook, 
a  London  alderman,  was  accused  of  treason  and  fined  eight 
thousand  marks,  because  Hawkins,  one  of  ^Iar<i:aret's  agents, 
when  put  to  the  rack  in  the  Tower,  confessed  "  that  he  had 
attempted  to  bon^ow  money  for  her  of  this  wealthy  knight;" 
and  though  sir  Thomas  Cook  had  refused  to  lend  it,  he  was 
brought  in  great  peril  of  his  life  for  not  having  disclosed  the 
attempt  of  Hawkins.^  A  poor  shoemaker  was  pinched  to  death 

'  Nu^  Anliqua?.  TTie  Ilarrinpton  family  f  fundcd  their  fortunes  on  iht 
C!n»ture  of  the  king,  as  sir  John  Hiirriiigton,  in  the  Nuj^a?  Antiqiias  cxi^'-tsrily 
af  'rms;  ami  a.s  these  verges  and  lines  are  preserved  in  that  work,  doubtUs^a  titej 
wvm  jjpven  by  Henry  VI.  to  Hamngtuu'g  an(v^stor. 

*  Prevo>t.  '  Holiiwhtul, 
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with  red-hot  pincers,  for  assisting  the  exiled  queen  to  carry 
on  a  corre3pondence  with  her  odlierents  in  England,  but  he 
resolutely  refused  to  l^etray  the  parties  with  whom  Margaret 
was  in  league.*  When  Ilarleeh-eastle  was  taken  in  the  same 
year,  many  letters  to  and  from  queen  Margaret  fell  into  the 
hands  of  king  Edward.  An  emissary  of  Margaret,  who  was 
taken  in  this  stronghold  of  her  outlawed  adherents  (which  had 
60  long  held  out  in  defianee  of  Edward  and  all  his  puissance) 
accused  the  earl  of  Wanvick  of  havings  in  his  late  mission  to 
the  continent,  sj)okcn  favom:ably  of  the  exiled  queen  in  hia 
conference  with  Louis  XI.  at  Rouen.  Warwick  refused  to 
leave  his  castle  to  be  confronted  with  his  accuser ;  but  however 
exasperated  he  might  be,  and  by  all  account  with  sufficient 
cause,  against  his  former  puj)il  Edward  of  York,  the  idea  ot 
restoring  the  sceptre  to  Lancaster  formed  no  p^  of  the  policy 
of  the  king-making  earl,  lie  had  given  his  eldest  daughter  in 
niamagc  to  king  Edward^s  brother  Clarence,  and  intended  to 
dci)ose  lulward,  by  whom  he  had  been  mortally  offended,  and 
io  make  Clarence  king.  Clarence,  being  previously  diaoon* 
tented,  was  easily  seduced  from  his  allegiance. 

The  year  1469  saw  the  White  rose  dinded  against  itself, 
and  the  throne  of  Edward  IV.  in  a  tottering  position.  Tlio 
royal  heroine  of  the  lied  rose,  who  had  now  spent  neaurly  seven 
years  in  exile,  left  her  lonely  castle  near  Verdun  in  the 
December  of  that  year,  and  came  ^\^th  her  son,  prince  Edward, 
to  meet  Louis  XI.  at  Toiurs,  where  also  her  father,  her  brother, 
luT  sister  Yolante,  and  the  count  of  Vaudcmont  assembled  to 
hold  a  consultation  on  the  best  means  of  improving  the  momen- 
tous crisis  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster.  Margaret  and  her  &ther 
were  so  greatly  excited  at  the  prospect  which  appeared  opening 
for  her  in  England,  that  when  they  met  they  embraced  with 
floods  of  tears.  Every  one  present  was  moved,  and  e^-en  the  ooU- 
hearted  Louis  XI.  displayed  unwonted  tokens  of  sensibility  on 
this  occasion.  Margaret  was  now  treated  by  him  with  all  the 
honours  and  marks  of  attention  which,  not  only  the  title  she 
bore,  but  her  near  relationship  to  himself  demanded, — circum- 
Btan^^es  which  she  regarded  as  favoiurable  prognostics  for  tha 

'  Speed.    WoroesMr.    StoirH 
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fiiture,  for  never  before  had  she  experienced  the  slightest  con- 
sideration from  him.  The  fever  of  hope  was  once  more  kindled 
in  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queeu^  as  post  after  post  brouglit 
tidings  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  in  England.  The 
northern  and  midland  counties  were  in  arms  against  king 
Edward.  A  blazing  star  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  which 
appeared  to  the  excited  fancies  of  the  people  the  herald  of  a 
great  political  change.  Battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Lan- 
castrian nobles  and  gentry  were  arrayed  against  the  Yorkist 
sovereign,  yet  their  old  familiar  war-cry,  "  a  Henry!  a  Henry!'* 
was  not  raised.  They  were  fighting — strange  anomaly!  not 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  rose,  but  that  of  the  [  bear  and 
ragged  staff,'  the  cognizance  of  Warwick.* 

Henry  VI.  remained  in  a  hopeless  state  of  quiescence  in- 
carcerated in  the  Tower.     The  commencement  of  the  year 
1470  saw  his  captor  a  captive  also,  in  the  stronghold  of  Mid- 
dleham-castle,  under  the  wardship  of  Warwick's  brother,  the 
archbishop  of  York.     Thus  the  red  king  and  the  white  were 
both  check-mated ;  while  a  third  puppet,  who  was  intended  to 
supersede  both,  was  placed  on  the  board  by  tlic  powerful  hand 
^liich  had  defeated,  first  one,  and  then  the  other  of  the  former 
rivals  of  the  game.      It  was  Warwick's  design  to  make  his 
daughter  a  queen,  and  the  mother  of  a  line  of  Plantagenct 
sovereigns  of  the  second  branch  of  York.      It  is  just  possible 
ko  might  have  accomplished  the  first  of  these  objects,  liad  he 
P^it  kuig  Edward  to  deatli  when  in  his  power;  but  the  escape 
^*   that  energetic  prince,  and  his  putting  down  the  Lincolnshire 
rebellion,  together  with  tlie  disclosures  winch  followed,  coni- 
P^^'lled  the  hau2:htv  earl  to  retire  with  tbe  duke  and  duchess 
^"^  Clarence  to  Calais.      But  there  a  reaction  in  favour  of  king 
Edward  had  taken  place.       Yauclere,  Warwick^s  lieutenant, 
^ould  not  permit  him  or  his  company  to  land,  though  it  was 
stormy  weather,  and    the    duchess   of  Clarence   wiis   in   the 
^ost  critical   state.       The  only  resource,  then,  was  to  take 
rduge  in  France.      Louis  XL  received  tlu^ni  joyfully,  having 
long  been  in  secret  corres])ondence  with  Wiu*wick,  who  in  the 

'  feee  Ilall,  II V.-iiihcd,  liapin,  LiiijT'ird,  for  Ihe  j^.aiL.tLui»r»  oi'  lijese  evciitii- 
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late  insiuTcction  liad  indeed  acted  as  his  toor  for  aiisettliiig 
the  government  of  Eugland. 

Ijouis^  perceiving  that  Clarence  was  a  broken  reed,  on  whom 
no  party  could  lean,  suggested  to  Warwick  the  expediency  of 
forming  a  coalition  with  the  dormant  but  still  powerful  faction 
of  the  Red  rose.     Warwick,  having  committed  himself  irre- 
parably with  king  Edward,  caught  eagerly  at  the  suggestion^ 
and  requested  Louis  to  act  as  his  mediator  with  the  Lancas- 
trian party.     The  great  obstacle  to  this  arrangement  was  the 
detennincd  hostility  of  queen  Margaret  to  her  former  adver- 
sary, which  no  consideration  of  political  expediency  could 
induce  her  either  to  smother  or  conceal.     She  r^arded  him 
as  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which  had  be&llen  king 
Henry  and  herself.     "  The  earl  of  Warwick,"  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  had  pierced  her  hcivrt  with  wounds  which  could 
never  be  healed :  they  would  bleed  till  the  day  of  judgment^ 
wlien  slic  would  ap[)eal  to  the  justice  of  God  for  vengeance 
ajicainst  him.      His  pride  and  insolence  had  first  broken  the 
])c»aee  of  l^ngland,  and  stirred  up  tliose  fatal  wars  which  had 
(li^solated  the  realm.     Through  him  she  and  the  prince  her  son 
had  bi^en  attainted,  proscribed,  and  driven  out  to  beg  their 
bread  in  foreij|:n  lands ;  and  not  only  had  he  injured  her  as  a 
queen,  but  he  had  dared  to  defame  her  reputation  as  a  woman 
bv  divers  false  and  malicious  slanders,  as  if  she  had  been  talfe 
to  lier  royal  lord  the  king,  and  had  imi)osed  a  spurious  prince 
of  Wales  on  the  j>eople  of  l^higland,  which  things  she  nc\'cr 
could  forgive."'^     Her  royal  kinsm<in  of  France,  whom  her  hai d 
fortune  had  made  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny,  insisted  that 
[Margaret  should  see  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  ready  to 
make  any  concession  to  appease  her  indignation.     Margaret 
bore  herself  M'ith  the  lofty  spirit  of  an  honest  woman  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  only  condition  on  which  she  would  allow 
tVanvick  to  enter  her  presence  was,  that  he  should  Mniay  all 
h(^  had  formerly  said  against  her  reputation,  by  acknowledging 
beiure  the  kings  and  princes  of  France  and  Sicily,  her  kins- 
men, that  he  had  uttered  false  and  injurious  calunmies  against 

'  Monstrelct.     Midielet. 
Gvorw  Chastellfuu,  Chroiiiquc  des  Dues  de  Bourgngna^  SOL 
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her,  knowing  them  to  be  so,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  do 
the  like  in  England'  in  as  public  a  manner  as  he  bad  formerly 
defamed  her.  To  these  humiliating  terras  the  earl  agreed  to 
siibmit ;  "  which  promise  being  made/'  says  Chastellain,  "  the 
said  Warwick  came  where  queen  Margaret  was,  and  falling  on 
his  knees  before  her,  addressed  her  in  the  most  moving  words 
he  could  devise,  and  humbly  besought  her  to  pardon  and 
restore  him  to  her  favour ;  to  which  she  scarcely  vouchsafed 
him  any  answer,  and  kept  him  on  his  knees  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  she  would  say  she  pardoned  him,  and  then 
only  on  the  above  conditions/' 

This  ungracious  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  oflFended  queen 
is  fiilly  confirmed  by  the  following  report  given  by  an  English 
contemporary,*  (supposed  to  be  a  spy,)  of  the  first  meeting 
between  these  deadly  foes,  at  Tours,  in  the  presence  of  Louis 
XI.,  who  had  engaged  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  "  In  this  queen  Margaret  was  right  difficidt,  and  showed 
to  the  king  of  France,  in  presence  of  the  duke  of  Guienne, 
that,  with  honour  to  herself  and  her  son,  she  might  not,  and  she 
would  not,  pardon  the  said  earl,  who  had  been  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  king  Henry ;  and  that  never,  of  her 
own  spirit,  might  she  be  contented  with  him,  ne  pardon  him.'' 
In  fact  the  queen  maintained  "  that  it  woidd  be  greatly  preju- 
dicial to  pardon  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  for  in  England  she  and 
her  son  had  certain  parties  and  friends  which  they  might  likely 
lose  by  this  means,  which  would  do  them  more  hindrance 
than  the  earl  and  his  allies  could  do  them  good  -,"  wherefore 
she  besought  the  king  of  France  '^  to  leave  off  speaking  for 
the  said  pardon  and  alliance/'  Tlie  earl  of  Wai'wick  on  this 
entered  into  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  owning  "  that  it  was  by 
his  means  the  queen  was  dethroned ;  but  that  before  he  had 
done  or  thought  of  doing  her  any  harm,  her  false  counsellors 
had  plotted  his  destruction,  body  and  goods,  and  that  no 
nobleman,  outraged  and  despaired,  [driven  to  desperation/^ 
could  have  done  otherwise.''      It  does  not  appear  that  War- 

'  Georgfc  Chnstcllain. 
•  Manner  and  Guidliig  of  the  Karl  of  Warwick  .  Ilarleiun  TtlS.,  editix^  bjr  wr 
Henry  Kliin. 
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wick  mentioned  the  execution  of  his  father,  the  carl  of  Sails- 
bury,  which  is  almost  a  confirmation  of  the  statements  of  thowe 
historians  who  deny  tliat  he  was  beheaded  by  Margaret. 

In  the  foregoing  scene,  Margaret  certainly  comported  her- 
self more  like  ^n  offended  woman  than  a  political  leader;  but 
the  more  loftily  she  spoke  and  looked,  the  more  submissive  her 
former  adversary  became.  " '  He  told  her  he  had  been  the  meanfl 
of  upsetting  king  Edward,  and  unsettling  his  realm;  and  that 
he  would,  for  the  time  to  come,  be  as  much  his  foe  as  he  had 
formerly  been  his  friend  and  maker/  *  He  besought  the  queen 
and  prince  '  that  so  they  would  take  him,  and  repute  him,  and 
tbrgive  him  all  he  had  done  against  them,  offering  liimself 
to  be  bounden  bv  all  manner  of  wavs  to  be  their  true  and 
faithfiJ  subject  for  the  time  to  come;  and  that  he  would  set, 
for  his  surety,  the  king  of  France/  King  Louis,  being  then 
present,  agreed  to  be  surety,  praying  queen  Margaret  *  that, 
at  his  request,  she  would  pardon  the  carl  of  Warwick,  show- 
ing the  great  love  he  had  to  the  said  earl,  for  whom  he  would 
do  more  than  any  man  living/  And  so  queen  Margaret,  being 
likewise  urged  by  the  agents  of  king  Rci\6  her  father,  afttr 
many  treaties  and  messages,  pardoned  the  earl  of  Warwidc, 
and  so  did  her  son  also/' 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  by  the  exigency  of  circum- 
stances been  comj)elled  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  tlie 
White-rose  sovereign  for  awhile,  came  also  with  Wanirick  to 
entreat  queen  Margaret's  forgiveness,  and  ])ermission  to  renew 
his  homage  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  queen  received  Au 
8U])plication  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  with  whidi 
she  accorded  her  forgiveness  (if  such  it  might  be  called)  to 
Vv'amick,  for  she  said,  ^'  Your  pardon  is  right  easy  to  pur* 
chase,  for  well  I  know  you  and  your  friends  have  sufl'ered 
much  things  for  king  Henry's  quarrels"^  On  the )  3th  of  July, 
they  all  met  again  at  Angei*s,  where  the  countess  of  Warwick 
and  her  youngest  daughter,  the  lady  Anne,  were  presented  to 
queen  Margaret,  and  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales 

1  Harlcian  MS.,  edited  by  sir  II.  Ellis. 
*  rhron.  in  Stowc's  Collortions ;  Harlivan  MSS.     Tlie  words  'much  thingi^* 
»1u)v.  Mnrirarot's  broken  English;  likewise,  the  idiom  should  hare  been  '"in  kiug 
Henry's  gunrreL" 
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and  the  yoang  lady  was  proposed  by  Louis  XI.  It  was  a  project 
of  his  own  devising,  and  no  one  but  him  would  ventiure  to  name 
it  to  Margaret.  She  received  the  first  overtures  for  this  strange 
alliance  with  ineffable  disdain.  "  What!'*  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  burst  of  indignation  which  proved  that  she  had  not  forgotten 
old  offences,  "  will  he  indeed  give  his  daughter  to  my  son, 
whom  he  has  so  often  branded  as  the  offspring  of  adultery  or 
fraud  ?''» 

Independently  of  her  personal  reluctance  to  this  alliance, 
Margaret  appears  to  have  had  an  intuitive  feeling  of  the  danger 
of  the  connexion.  "  Touching  the  manner  of  the  marriage/* 
pursues  the  spy,^  "  the  queen  would  not  in  anywise  consent 
or  yield  to  any  request  the  king  of  France  might  make  her. 
Sometimes  she  said,  that  *  she  never  saw  honour  nor  profit, 
ne  for  her,  ne  for  her  son  the  prince.'  Another  time  she 
alleged,  that  '  she  would,  and  she  should,  find  a  more  profitable 
party,  and  of  more  advantage,  with  the  king  of  England/ 
(Edward  IV.)  Indeed,  she  showed  to  the  king  of  France  a 
letter,  which  she  said  was  '  sent  to  her  out  of  England  that 
last  week,  by  the  which  was  offered  to  her  son  my  lady  prin- 
cess.' ''  This  was  Elizabeth  of  York,  then  the  heiress  of  king 
Edward  the  Fourth. 

Queen  ^Margaret  persevered  fifteen  days  before  she  would 
consent  to  the  alliance  with  Warwick  ;  to  which,  at  last,  by 
the  advice  of  the  counsellors  of  her  father,  king  Rene,  she 
agreed,  and  the  marriage  was  promised  in  presence  of  the  king 
of  France  and  the  duke  of  (juionne,  (brother  to  Louis  XI.  J 
according  to  the  follo\^'ing  articles  :^ — "  First,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick swore  upon  tlic  true  cross  at  Angers,  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  that  without  change  he  shall  always  hold  the  party  of 
king  Henry,  and  ser\'e  him,  the  queen,  and  the  prince,  a»  a 
true  and  faitlifiil  subject  owcth  to  serve  his  sovereign  lord, 
'i'he  king  of  France  and  his  brother  then,  clothed  in  canvas 
robes,  in  tlie  said  church  of  St.  Mary,  swore  they  would  help 
and  sustain  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  earl  of  Wanvick 
in  the  quarrel  of  king  Henry.  Queen  Margjiret  then  swore 
to  treat  the  earl  as  true  and  faithful  to  king  Henry  and  the 

*  Oeorpe  Cliastella'in.  ^  Harleian  MS.  ip  EUi«. 

•  Chron.  in  St>owe'i  Collecticmx  llarliiau  MSS. 
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prince,  and  for  his  deeds  past  never  to  make  Mm  any  reproarh. 
After  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  prince  wa« 
to  be  regent  of  all  the  realm,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  have 
all  his  own  lands  and  those  of  the  duke  of  York.  Item,  From 
that  time  forth  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  shall  be 
put  and  remain  in  the  hands  and  the  keeping  of  the  queen  Mar^ 
garet;  b\.t  the  said  marriage  not  to  be  perfected  till  the  cail 
of  Warwick  had  been  with  an  army  over  into  England,  and 
recovered  the  realm  in  the  most  part  thereof  for  king  Uenr}*. 
Tlie  earl  of  Warwick  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he 
were  once  over  the  sea,  he  should  have  more  than  fifty  thousai  d 
fighters  at  his  commandment ;  but  if  the  king  of  France  would 
help  him  with  a  few  folk,  he  woidd  pass  the  sea  without  delay. 
.Louis  gave  a  subsidy  of  forty-six  thousand  crowns,  besides  two 
thousand  French  archers.*" 

According  to  some  of  the  French  chroniclers,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  had  entered  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  ore 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  princes  in  Europ'^j 
was  very  desirous  of  becoming  the  husband  of  Anne  Neville, 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Paris  some  time  before.     They  were 
allied  in  blood,  for  Anne's  great-grandmother,  the  countess  of 
Westmoreland,  w  as  Joanna  Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  patriarchal  stem  of  the  royal  line  of  Lancaster. 
Anne  of  War^vick  was  co-heiress  to  mighty  possessions,  which 
rendered  her  a  match,  in  point  of  wealth,  not  unworthy  of 
a  spouse  in  full  possession  of  regal  power.    While  these  nego- 
tiations were  pending,  Louis's  queen  had  given  birth  to  a  fiiir 
son  at  Amboise,  t>fterwards  Charles  VIII.     Edward  prince 
of  Wales  was  complimented  with  the  olfice  of  god&ther 
the  infant  xlauphin,  the  other  sponsor  being  Jane  of  France.*^ 
Some  historians  say  that  Margaret  was  the  godmother ;  bui 
there  had  never  been  any  regard  between  her  and  the  queeE.^ 
of  France,  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  who,  being  desirous  of  mann- 
ing her  sister,  I3ona  of  Savoy,  to  Edward  IV.,  had  always 
treated  the  fallen  queen  of  the  Lancastrian  sovereign  with  i 

'  Tlie  or't^iniil  of  Charles  duke  of  Gaienne's  oath  to  Airiit  queen  Mergent, 
tpprovinf^  uImo  of  tho  marriage  of  the  prinoe  of  Wales  with  Anne  of  Wanvi^  i| 
ti)  \h-  found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Vespasian,  F  111,  p.  32^  r.  o.  It  ie  ngiiodlitt 
himMsU;  ^Viigers,  July  30,  147a 

'  Comines.     Wnssahnrg.     VUlenemre.     Monstivlafe. 
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Bontempt  that  the  high  spirit  of  Margaret  could  i 
brook.'  After  the  christening  of  the  joiiiij;  diLiipliiii,  v 
was  aolcmnized  with  great  splciidoiir  at  Amhoisc,  ICdwanI  of 
Loneastej'  plighted  his  nuptial  troth  to  Auiiu  Nevilles,  ill  tlio 
presence  of  queen  Margaret,  the  king  of  Trance,  king  ltcii£ 
and  his  second  wife  Jeanne  de  Laval,  the  earl  and  eoiiiiti'MM 
of  Warwick,  the  duke  and  diiehcas  of  CI  ireuce,  and  the  faitli> 
ful  adherents  of  the  cause  of  the  Red  roac,  of  whom  Alor- 
garet's  exiled  court  was  comiMscd.' 

This  romantic  marriage  was  cclchratcd  at  the  latter  end  of 
Jidy,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  1470,  nud  wa*  eomiiieirio- 
ratcd  with  feasts  and  high  rejoicings.  Warwick  departed  froii* 
Angers  on  the  4th  of  August,'  leaving  his  countess  aud  tJic 
newly  wedded  princess  of  AVales,  as  pledges  of  liis  fidelity, 
with  queen  Margaret  and  her  son.  Tiiey  were  entertained 
with  princely  hospitality  by  kiug  Kene  tdl  the  autiinm.  Mean- 
time, Clarence  and  Wanvick  lauded  at  Dartmouth  with  tlieir 
puissance,  and  proclaimed  their  intention  of  dcliverini;  kin;{ 
Ileury  from  durance,  declaring  their  commission  to  be  "  by 
the  wbole  ^'oicc  and  afscut  of  the  most  noble  priiiei-M  Mar« 
garet,  queen  of  England,  and  the  right  high  and  mighty  prineo 
Edward."*  When  the  news  was  spread  that  king  Henry, 
vboBe  mild  sway  had  been  sorely  regretted,  "•  should  rejoice 
Ifae  land  again  by  reigning  as  heretofore,"  his  chainpiouM  wtn« 
leceired  with  universal  ai'clamatians.  Warwick  found  himself 
in  s  few  days  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  the  (HHjplt; 
dying  ereiywhere,  "a  Henry!  a  Henry  1"  Edward  IV., 
being  unable  to  stand  his  ground,  embarked  for  Holland,  leav- 
tng  Warwick  master  of  the  realm;  by  whose  direction  tho 
biabop  of  ^l'iIlche»t«■,  early  in  October,  went  to  the  Tcwpt  of 
Loodoo,  took  king  Henry  from  his  kecjier^,  and  new  arrayetl 
htm,  the  loyal  cai>::\>.'    u-t   l,av;i,-_'  b'l.  n   ;iit;rc-d  according  to 

Ul  nik,   **  OOr  M/  «.iu>lii  j   m-x-yl  wi  tXtrt^UiOi  bUiJi  A  pelMJIiM^B." 

He  w«»  then  Wought  home  with  great  reverence  and  rgoiciug 
to  hia  palace  at  Westminster.     Te  Dtum  was  sung  in  Pari*  for 

IHd.  'OmnnBt.     Wa^dnrg.      BoardlgDC     VtS^taaif. 

■  Hnleiui  M.SS. 
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his  deliverance^  and  a  solemn  festival  and  holiday  for  three 
days  was  proclaimed  by  order  of  his  cousin-german^  the  king 
of  France.*  Louis  also  wrote  letters  to  the  authorities  in 
Paris,  to  say  that  he  should  shortly  send  thither  the  queen  of 
England,  consort  to  king  Henry,  with  her  son  the  prince  of 
Wales,  his  princess,  daughter  to  the  carl  of  Warwick,  the 
coimtess  of  Warwick,  lady  Wiltshire,  and  the  other  ladies  and 
damsels  who  were  with  the  queen  of  England.' 

In  November,  Margaret  with  her  company  set  out  for  Paris^ 
attended  by  the  counts  of  Eu,  Venddme,  Dunois,  the  lord  of 
Chatillon,  and  many  other  nobles,  whom  her  royal  cousin  of 
France  had  appointed  as  her  guard  of  honour.*  When  she 
approached  Paris,  the  archbishop,  the  university,  the  parlia- 
ment, the  officers  of  the  Chatelet,  the  provost  of  the  merchants, 
all  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  together  with  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Paris  in  gala  array,  came  out  to  meet  and  wel- 
come her,  and  conducted  her  into  the  town.  All  the  streets 
through  which  she  passed,  from  the  gate  of  St.  Jaques  to  the 
palace  of  St.  Pol,  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and  nothing 
•was  omitted  that  could  add  to  the  solemnity  of  her  reception. 
Maitre  Nicolle  Gilles,  in  his  history,^  says,  "  The  streets  of 
Paris  were  gaily  dressed  to  welcome  them,  and  they  were 
lodged  in  the  palace,  where  they  received  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  that  king  Henry  was 
freed,  and  in  possession  of  his  kingdom ;  upon  which  queen 
Margaret  with  all  her  company  resolved  to  return  to  England/* 

King  llen^  made  great  personal  sacrifices,  exhausting  both 
money  and  credit  to  assist  his  energetic  daughter  in  her  pur- 
veyances for  the  voyage  to  England  ;*  and  in  the  month  of 
February,  1471,  all  was  ready  for  her  embarkation  but — ^the 
wind.  The  atmospherical  influences  were  always  unfavourable 
to  Margaret,  and  at  this  momentous  crisis  of  her  fate,  as  on 
many  a  previous  one,  it  might  have  been  said,  "  The  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.'^  Thrice  did  she,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  warnings  from  the  men  of  Harfleur,  put  to  sea  with 
her  armament,  and  as  often  was  she  driven  back  on  the  coast 

f  Warkworth'g  Chronide.        '  Monstrclet'g  Chrooielfls.    Chaitellaiii. 
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of  VcfnnBndjj  not  irithout  damage  to  her  shipe,  till  many  of 
her  followers  protested  that  this  strange  opposition  of  winds 
and  waves  was  cansed  by  sorcery.'  Others  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  her  to  relinqtdsh  her  intention  of  proceeding  to 
England,  as  it  appeared  in  a  manner  forbidden  to  her.  Bnt 
Mai^arefs  strong  mind  rejected  with  equal  contempt  the 
superstitions  notions  of  either  magic  or  omens.  She  knew  ou 
how  critical  a  balance  hung  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  and  her 
son;  and  although  the  people  in  all  the  towns  through  which 
Warwick  had  passed^  on  his  triumphant  march  to  London, 
had  tossed  the  White  rose  from  their  caps,  shoutmg,  ''  a 
Harry!  a  Harry! — a  Warwick !  a  Warwick  !"*  and  celebrated 
the  restoration  of  holy  Henry  with  every  token  of  joy,  yet 
she  had  had  too  sore  expmence  of  the  fickle  nature  of  popu* 
lar  excitement  not  to  feel  the  importance  of  straining  every 
nerve  to  improve  the  present  favourable  juncture.  She  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  return  of  king  Edward,  and  the  defection 
of  '^  Mae,  perjured,  fleeting  Clarence  f'  and  her  anxiety  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action  was  proportioned  to  the.  desperate 
nature  of  the  closely  contested  game  that  was  playing  there. 
Up  to  the  last  moment  of  her  compulsory  sojourn  on  the 
shores  of  Normandy,  she  continued  to  levy  forces  and  to  raise 
munitions  for  the  aid  of  Warwick  and  the  king.* 

On  the  24th  of  March  she  once  more  put  to  sea  with  her 
fleet,  and,  despite  of  all  opposing  influences  of  the  elements, 
pursued  her  inauspicious  voyage  to  England.  The  passage,  that 
with  a  favourable  wind  might  have  been  achieved  in  twelve 
hours,  was  protracted  sixteen  tedious  days  and  nights,  which 
were  spent  by  the  anxious  queen  in  a  fever  of  agonizing  im- 
patience. On  Easter-eve  her  long-bafiled  fleet  made  the  port 
of  Weymouth.^  Margaret,  with  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  his  newly  espoused  consort,  the  prior  of  St.  John's  (called 
the  treasurer  of  England),  sir  John  Fortescue,  sir  Henry  llous, 
and  many  others,  landed  April  13th.  They  went  immediately 
to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Ceme,  to  refresh  themselves 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  It  was  there  that  queen 
Margaret,  with  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  kept  their 

I  Hall.       Mbid.         »Ibi<L         <  Fleetwood's  airoiiicle,  edited  by  J.  Br-- 
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Easter-festival^  at  the  very  time  their  cause  was  receiving  its 
death-blow  on  the  fatal  heath  of  Bamet/  where  the  weadier, 
as  will  be  well  remembered^  once  more  turned  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  against  the  fated  rose  of  Lancaster. 

When  the  dreadful  news  of  the  death  of  Warwick  and  the 
re-capture  of  king  Henry  was  brought  to  Margaret  on  the  fol- 
lowing day^  she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  deep  swoon^  and  for  a 
long  time  remained  in  a  speecldess  stupor  of  despair^  as  if  her 
faculties  had  been  overpowered  by  the  greatness  of  this  unex* 
pected  blow.'  W^hen  she  revived  to  consciousness^  it  was  only 
to  bewail  the  evil  destiny  of  her  luckless  consort.  '*  In  her 
agony,  she  reviled  the  calamitous  temper  of  the  times  in  which 
she  li^  ed,  and  reproached  herself/'  says  Hall^  "  for  all  her  pain- 
ful labours,  now  turned  to  her  own  misery,  and  declared  '  she 
desired  rather  to  die  than  live  longer  in  this  state  of  infelicity,' " 
as  if  she  foresaw  the  dark  adversities  yet  in  store  for  her. 
Wlicn  the  soothing  caresses  of  her  beloved  son  had  in  some 
manner  restored  her  to  herself,  she  departed,  with  all  her  com- 
pany, to  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu-abbey,  where  she 
registered  herself,  and  all  who  came  with  her,  as  privileged  per- 
sons.' Here  she  foimd  the  countess  of  Warwick,  who  had  em- 
barked at  Harfleur  at  the  same  time  with  her ;  but  having  a 
swifter-sailing  vessel,  had  landed  before  her  at  Portsmouth  and 
proceeded  to  Southampton,  with  intent  to  join  the  queen  at 
Weymouth.  On  the  road,  the  countess  had  received  the  mourn- 
ful news  of  Ler  husband's  defeat  and  death  at  Bamet^  and 
fearing  to  proceed,  fled  across  the  New  Forest  ;*  ''  and  so,"  says 
Fleetwood,  "  took  her  to  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary  of  an 
abbey  called  Beaulieu,  which  has  as  great  privileges  as  that  of 
Westminster,  or  of  St.  Martin's  at  London."  A  melancholy 
meeting  it  must  have  been  between  the  despairing  queen^  the 
widowed  countess,  and  the  princess  of  Wales^nowso  sorrowfiiUy 
linked  in  fellowship  of  woe. 

As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  queen  was  known,  she  waa 
▼isited  by  the  young  fiery  duke  of  Somerset,  his  brother,  and 
many  other  of  the  Lancastrian  nobles,  who  welcomed  her  to 

*  Fleetwood's  Clironide,  edited  hy  J.  Bruce.  *  Hall.     Fleetwood. 

'  HulU  p.  298.  *  Fleetwood's  Chronicle,  p.  22. 
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England.  iRnding  her  almoflt  drowned  in  ■orrow,  Q\ey  strove 
to  rouse  her  from  her  dejection  by  telling  her  ''  they  had 
already  a  good  puissance  in  the  fidd,  and  trusted^  with  the 
encouragement  of  her  presence  and  that  of  the  prince^  soon 
to  draw  aU  the  northern  and  western  counties  to  the  banner 
of  the  Bed  rose/' '  The  elastic  spirits  of  Margaret  were  greatly 
rerived  and  comforted  by  the  cheering  speeches  of  these 
ardent  partisans^  and  she  proceeded  to  explain  to  them  the 
causes  that  delayed  her  coming  to  them  in  time  to  support 
Warwick^  and  the  reason  that  had  induced  her  to  take  sanc- 
tuary^ which  was  finr  the  security  of  the  prince  her  son,  fijr 
whose  precious  safety  '^  she  passionately  implored  them  to 
provide/'  She  added,  that  ^'  It  was  her  opinion  no  good  would 
be  done  in  the  field  this  time ;  and  therefore  it  would  lie 
best  for  her  and  the  prince,  with  such  as  chose  to  share  their 
fortunes,  to  return  to  France,  and  there  to  tarry  till  it  pleased 
God  to  send  her  better  luck.''*  But  the  gallant  young  prince 
would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement,'  and  Somerset  told 
the  queen  with  some  warmth,  that  ''There  was  no  occasion 
to  waste  any  more  words,  for  they  were  all  determined,  while 
their  lives  lasted,  still  to  keep  war  against  their  enemies/' 
Mai^aret,  overborne  by  his  violence,  at  last  said, ''  Well,  be  it 
so/'^  She  then  consented  to  quit  her  asylum,  and  proceeded 
with  the  Lancastrian  lords  to  Bath. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  in  Margaret's  campaigns,  that  she  always 
kept  the  place  of  her  destination  a  profound  secret.  Owing  to 
tills  caution,  and  the  entire  devotion  of  the  western  coimties 
to  her  cause,  she  had  got  a  great  army  in  the  field  ready  to 
oppose  Edward  IV.,  while  her  actual  locality  remained  unknown 
to  him.  He  had  advanced  to  Marlborough,  but  as  her  army  was 
not  equal  in  strength  to  his  own  victorious  forces,  she  retreated 
from  Bath  to  Bristol,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  Severn 
at  Gloucester,  to  form  a  junction  with  Jasper  Tudor's  army  in 
AVales.*  Could  this  purpose  have  been  efiected,  the  biographers 
of  Margaret  of  Aiijou  might  have  had  a  far  difierent  tale  to 
record  than  the  events  of  the  dismal  day  of  Tewkesbury;  but 

'  HiOL     Fleetwood.     Lingard  >  Hall.        >  Preyubt.        '  lUlL 

*  Lingard.     BolL     Iloliiulied. 
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the  men  of  Gloucester  bad  fortified  the  bridge^  and  ^ould  not 
permit  ber  to  pass^  neither  for  threats  nor  fair  wcnrds^  though 
Bhe  had  some  fiieuds  in  the  city^  through  whom  she  offered 
hu^e  bribes;  but  ''they  were  under  the  obeisance  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester/'  they  repUed,  ''  and  bound  to  oppose  her 
passage/* 

Margaret  then  passed  on  to  Tewkesbury.  Edward  had  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  that  place  before  she  came^  and  was  ready  to 
do  battle  with  her.  Though  she  had  marched  seven-and-thirty 
niiJes  that  day  with  her  army^  and  was  greatly  overcome  with 
vexation  and  fatigue^  she  was  urgent  with  Somerset  to  press  on 
to  her  friends  in  Wales ;  but  Somerset^  with  inflexible  obstinacy^ 
expressed  his  determioation  ''there  to  tarry^  and  take  such 
fortime  as  God  should  send/'*  and  so^  "taking  his  will  for 
reason^  he  pitched  his  camp  in  the  fair  park  and  there  entrenched 
himself,  sorely  against  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  queen,  but 
all  the  experienced  captains  of  the  army/'*  Somerset  and  his 
brother  led  the  advanced  guard ;  the  prince  of  Wales,  under 
the  direction  of  lord  Wenlock  and  that  mihtary  monk  the  prior 
of  St.  John's,  commanded  the  van ;  the  earl  of  Devonshire  the 
rearward.  When  the  battle  was  thus  ordered,  queen  Margaret 
and  her  son  the  prince  rode  about  the  field,  and  from  rank  to 
iimk,  encouraging  the  soldiers  with  promises  of  large  rewards^ 
promotions,  and  everlasting  renown,  if  they  won  the  victory. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  May,  1471,  and  was 
lost,  either  through  the  treachery  of  lord  Wenlock,  or  the 
inconsiderate  fury  of  Somerset ;  who,  finding  Wenlock  inac- 
tively sitting  on  ?\is  horse  in  the  market-place  of  Tewkesbury 
with  his  laggard  host,  when  his  presence  was  most  required  io 

'  The  jaded  state  of  queen  Margaret's  army  is  tbos  described  in  jblcetwood's 
contemporary  Karrative  of  the  Kestoration  of  Edward  IV. :  "They  had  so 
travaylled  thcii  bust  that  night  aiid  day,  that  they  were  right  weary  for  toavellin^  i 
for  by  that  time  they  bud  travelled  xxzvi.  long  miles  in  a  foul  country,  all  in 
liines  and  stony  ways  betwixt  woods,  without  any  good  rcircshing.  And  fora»- 
ir.uch  as  the  greater  part  of  their  host  were  footmen,  the  other  part  of  the  bust 
tliat  were  come  in  to  Tewkesbury  could  nor  might  have  laboured  any  further; 
but  if  they  would  wilfully  have  forsaken  and  left  thdr  footmen  behind  tliem  aiwl 
tU'reto,  themselves  that  were  horsemen  were  right  weary  of  the  journey,  an  m 
^cTe  their  horses.  So,  whether  it  wei'e  of  tbdr  election  or  do,  tlicy  were  vcnly 
cuDi|»i'llHi  to  lt<Ui."-*PDblikbcd  by  the  Camden  Society  t  «(li^«<l  \ij  J.  Bnioi^  cn|. 
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mistrusting/'  says  Hall,  "  the  king's  promise,  brought  forth 
prisoner,  being  a  goodly  well-featured  young  gentleman,  of 
almost  feminine  beauty/'  King  Edward,  struck  with  the 
noble  presence  of  the  youth,  after  he  had  well  considered  him 
demanded,  ^^  How  he  durst  so  presumptuously  enter  his  realms^ 
with  banners  displayed  against  him?" — "  To  recover  my  father's 
crown  and  mine  own  inheritance,^'  was  the  bold  but  rash  reply 
of  the  fettered  lionceau  of  Plantagenet.  Edward  basely  struck 
tlie  gallant  stripling  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet,  which  was 
the  signal  for  his  pitiless  attendants  to  dispatch  him  with  their 
daggers. 

The  following  day,  queen  Margaret's  retreat  was  made  known 
to  king  Edward  as  he  was  on  liis  way  to  Worcester,  and  he 
was  assured  that  she  should  be  at  his  command.  She  was 
brought  to  him  at  Coventry,  May  11th,  by  her  old  enemy  sir 
\Villiam  Stanley,  by  whom,  it  is  said,  the  first  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre  of  her  beloved  son  was  revealed  to  the  bereaved  mother, 
in  a  manner  tliat  was  calculated  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  ol 
this  dreadful  blow.  Margaret,  in  the  first  transports  of  mater- 
nal agony,  invoked  the  most  terrible  maledictions  on  the  head 
of  the  ruthless  Edward  and  his  posterity,  which  Stanley  was 
inhuman  enough  to  repeat  to  his  royal  master,  together  with 'all 
the  frantic  expressions  she  had  used  against  liim  during  theur 
journey.  Edward  was  at  first  so  much  exasperated,  that  he 
thought  of  putting  her  to  death ;  but  no  Plantagenet  ever  shed 
the  blood  of  a  woman,  and  he  contented  himself  by  forcing  her 
to  grace  his  triumphant  progress  towards  the  metropolis.  The 
youthful  widow  of  her  murdered  son,  Anne  of  Warwick,  who 
had  in  one  Uttle  fortnight  been  bereaved  of  her  father,  her  uncle, 
Ler  young  gallant  husband,  and  the  name  of  princess  of  Walesj, 
some  sav  was  another  of  the  mournful  attendants  on  this 
abhorrent  pageant. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  being  the  eve  of  the  Ascension,  Mar* 
garet  and  her  unfortunate  daughter-in-law  entered  London 
together  in  the  train  of  the  haughty  victor,  and  it  is  said  by  the 
romantic  French  biographer  of  Margaret,*  that  they  travelled 
in  the  same  chariot ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  they  were  separated 
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immediately  on  their  arrival.  Margaret  was  incarcerated  in 
one  of  the  most  dismal  of  the  prison  lodgings  in  that  gloomy 
fortress  where  her  royal  husband  was  already  immured,-^that 
husband  to  whom  she  was  now  so  near,  after  long  years  of 
separation,  and  yet  was  to  behold  no  more.  The  same  night 
that  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  brought  as  a  captive  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  she  was  made  a  widovr.  "  That  night,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  of  the  clock,"  writes  the  clironicler  in  Lelaud, 
"  was  king  Henry,  being  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  put  to  death, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  divers  of  his  men  being  in  the 
Tower  that  night." — "  May  God  give  him  time  for  repent- 
ance, whoever  he  was,  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
Lord's  anointed,"  adds  the  continuator '  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Croyland.  Tradition  points  out  an  octagonal  room  in  tlie  Wake- 
field tower  as  the  scene  of  the  midni^jht  mm-der  of  lienrv  VI. 
It  was  there  that  he  had,  for  five  years,  eaten  the  bread  of 
affliction  during  his  lonely  captivity,  from  1 1G5.  A  few  learned 
manuscripts  and  devotional  books,  a  bird  that  was  the  compa- 
nion of  his  solitude,  his  relics,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  one 
or  two  learned  monks  who  were  permitted  to  administer  to  hia 
spiritual  wants,  were  all  the  solaces  he  received  in  his  captivity. 
King  Ed%vard  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  as  if  apprehensive 
of  some  outburst  of  popular  indignation,  left  Loudon  early  in 
llie  same   iiioriiing  that  the   tragic   pageant   of  exposing  the 

'  A  ci)nt(.'njp>rury  historinn  of  the  liiL^liest  authority.  Tlie  ^>opular  historical 
tradition  of  Honry  VI. 's  murder,  like  thai  of  liis  sou,  Iuls  been  a  matter  of  ^cat 
di»<pute  amont:  modern  writers,  on  the  gro.md  of  FleetwcxHrs  stssertion  tliat  *'  on 
tlie  news  of  tlie  utter  ruin  of  his  party,  the  death  of  his  son,  and  the  capture  of 
queon  Mar;raret.  he  t<x>k  it  in  sucli  \n%  d»>]>ite.  and  indignation,  tliatof  pure  dis- 
pleasure and  melancholy  he  died,  23rd  of  May."  Mr.  llalliwell,  in  his  learned 
intnHluction  and  notes  to  tin;  Warkworth  Chronicle,  and  l)i .  Liui^ard,  in  liii 
notes  on  the  rei;;n  of  Henry  VI.,  have  most  ahly  reluted  the  ol)je(  t.-  "^^  of  those 
writers  who,  on  the  most  shadowy  i-eason^,  attempt  to  controvert  every  murder 
with  which  Kdward  IV'.  and  Hichanl  III.  sijuirht  t4)  estahlish  their  hlooil-lxmght 
thrones.  That  the  death  of  Henry  wsts  pi-edetennined  by  king  P^dward,  even 
when  uncertain  of  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Harnet,  may  l)e  «^ilhere<l  from 
his  lett^M'  to  Clan-nce,  "to  keep  kini;  Henry  out  of  saiictuary."— Leland,  0>11.  ii. 
108.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  weaj>on  said  to  have  Ixien  enij>l()Ye<l  in  the 
per|X'tration  of  this  dispute<^l  murder  w;ls  ])n.'snrved,  and  lon*^  rejrarded  in  the 
nei;;hbourl\(KMl  of  Ueadinj;  as  a  relic.  "The  warden  of  raver>l'am,"  wrote  -iohn 
F^'iudon,  the  well-known  a^ent  of  Henry  V'lII.  in  j)ill:i;_'-hi;;  the  reliy'ioiLs  h''ii>os 
**  MTrta  accustonuHl  to  sliow  uiaiiy  pretie  relics,  among  which  wm  the  holjf  dii^^^rcr 
khAt  kilk'tl  king  Heiu*y." 
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corpse  of  their  royal  victim  to  public  view  was  to  take  place,^ 
—  an  exhibition  that  was  a  matter  of  political  expediency^  to 
prevent  any  further  attempts  for  his  deliverance.  The  day  after 
the  Ascension  the  last  Lancastrian  king  was  "  borne  barefaced 
on  the  bier/^  surrounded  by  more  glaives  and  bills  than  torches^ 
througli  Cheapside  to  St.  Paul's,  that  every  man  might  see  him ; 
"  and  there  the  silent  witness  of  the  blood,  that  welled  irom 
his  fresh  wounds  upon  the  pavement,  gave  an  indubitable  token 
of  the  manner  of  his  death."'  The  same  awful  circumstance 
occurred  when  they  brouglit  him  to .  Bhiekfriars,  and  this  is 
recorded  by  foureontemporary  authorities,  in  quaint  but  power- 
ful language.'  Very  brief  was  the  interval  between  the  tieath 
and  funeral  of  holy  Ileniy.  In  the  evening  his  bloody  hearse 
was  placed  in  a  lighted  barge,  guar(lv»d  by  soldiers  from  (.^alais ; 
''  and  so,  without  singing  or  saying,"  says  the  chronicler,  '•  con- 
veyed up  the  dark  waters  of  the  Tlijuues  at  midnight  to  hia 
silent  intcnnont  at  Cheitsey-abbey,  where  it  was  long  pretended 
that  miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb."^ 

Whether  the  widowed  Margaret  was,  from  her  doleful  lodg- 
ings in  the  Tower,  a  spectator  of  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  her  hapless  lord  is  not  recorded,  but  her  extreme  anxiety  to 
possess  them  may  be  gathered  from  a  curious  document  among 
the  JISS.  in  the  roval  ai'chivcs  at  Paris.  Just  before  the 
melancholy  period  of  her  last  utter  desolation,  death  had  been 
busy  in  the  paternal  house  of  Margfiret  of  Anjou :  her  brother, 
John  of  Cahdjria,  his  young  promising  heir,  and  her  sister's 
husband,  Ferry  of  Vaudemontc,  and  her  natural  sister,  Blanche 
of  Anjou,  all  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  King  Benj 
Imd  not  recovered  from  the  stupor  of  despair  in  which  he  had 
been  plunged  by  these  repeated  bereavements,  when  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  direful  calamities  that  had  befallen  his 
unhappy  daughter  I'Margaret,  and  for  her  sufiTerings  he  shed 
those  tears  which  he  had  been  unable  to  weep  for  his  own. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  wrote  the  following 
t  quelling  letter  to  Margaret,  which  she  received  in  the  midsle 

^  Wurkworth  Chitnicle,  p.  21. 
»  M8.  London  Chmn.     BibL  Cotton.,  Vitcll.  A  xwl  fol  138. 
^  Wukwurth  p.  21.    ilubhigtou.    Fabyon.    Cruykud  Chrou.  * 
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of  her  agonies  frr  xht  dcjcr  f£  jier  iinsbaK  mai  «■ :  ^  yif 
tbJid,  inar  God  l^ip  tbee  «ju1  lis  canuaiett  *   lor  jmniv  s 
aid  of  cuui  tendered  ^  sscL  re"-<z«:  uf  iursDiCL  ^Vi^faL  tor 
^pore  a  thought  from  jacr  ,jvx  laz&zniSL  umJL  of  mine ; 
9jre  great,  mr  daa^bi'?^  t«s  vcuii  I  cansiie  titse.^* 

The  imprbcuzieDt  c^  c:isei:  SiLiicsarsi  irs§  tf  £irtit 
ligoroos,  but  it  w^  sfifr  &  --^rf^  hJiiflanoea  i^tejo^  ti« 
ODmpassionate  indcexkce  cc  Li:ir2j-d'§  ^^aeiL  F'-^^'*'^* 
n^le^  who  retained  a  ^^i^ef  ^  rf:z2S3L.»iiiice  of  Utt 
ihe  had  fonneriy  reoer.ei  :nai  i«?T  r^-jisi  nisErea.  T^koe  "irb^ 
too^  a  £imilT  coimerioQ  y:f:-'r.c^  'r^t:^::^  Ziizueih  and  Var- 
ganft  of  Anjoii,  whose  lii^-.  'rL:.:  1>^  :if  AinooL  Oske  of  3fj2«ie^ 
had  married  th^  aunt  ca  tLe  T  ni-er.  Tiie  ca^^e  qneen  was 
PjTSt  removed  to  vViiicbor,  Li:i  sAerwwis  to  TTaiiaipafti, 
where  she  seem;gi  to  have  be?!i  under  tLe  diarze  of  the  noble 
castellaine,  Alice  Cha^ie^r,  ducLess-doirjcer  of  Suffxk,  htr 
old  favourite ;  at  l-r^LSt  s^ncii  we  think  is  the  iuference  to  be 
drawn  firom  tliis  o:.rkrrT?.nrjn  in  one  of  the  Pascal  ktters.  dateki 
July  the  8th,  1471 ;  "And  as  fur  queen  Marziiret.  I  understaDd 
that  she  is  reiaoved  from  WinjisOT  to  WaiLn^ord,  ni^h  U 
Ewehn,  my  lady  SuSbik's  place  in  Oxfordshire/  '  Rve  mark* 
weekly  was  the  sum  allotted  by  Edward  IV.  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  unfortunate  Mari'aret,  'iuriiz  Ler  iroprisonnieiil 
in  Wallinirford-ca>tle.  Her  tLLiicr-L.-.a-.c'^  i'c.;h-:T,  aIii;.' Kene, 
was  imwearied  in  his  exertioiii?  hjT  iicr  ernuriC  TmvT.oii,  wiiid 
was  at  length  accoinj,U^hed  at  tiiC  sacr.:;ce  oi'  L..>  mlierit;ince 
of  Provence,  wliich  he  ceded  to  Lou.s  XI.  at  Lyon>,  in  1 173, 
for  half  its  value,  that  he  might  dehvcr  his  Vx -Ijvcil  chid  bxyn 
captivity.  Yolante  and  her  son  niunuured  a  Ltile  at  this  los.--, 
but  they  appear,  nevertheless,  fond  of  Margju*et. 

The  agreement  between  Edward  IV.  :ind  Louis  XL  for  the 

^  Vie  '!e  IW.  Ittn',  l»y  V.Ii*  n*.  uvc. 
'  Shak«jpearc,  in  his  tr.ip-ly  ul'  li'.i  hard  111.,  ii::vkcs  irrand  poetic  u«?  of  Uh* 
rUariU't.T  ol*  the  ctntAV  Laii.u-tri-.in  <:'wii,  wht-n  he  re;  rv-^  r.ts  her  n^aini.iir  :it 
larjc  thr.;i:crh  tlie  }.:iia'  •-?>  of  h-r  f  h.-^,  hko  an  i]l-oinene«l  ^i^•^l  or  diMuestio  nond, 
deiiouiK  ing  wcie  and  d.."0;;ition  lo  llic  j)iiii.e>  ol'  the  lino  ol"  York,  hivtkniij  ih.fe 
rctrihiition  of  H'.aven  on  the  iir'C' nv  <;f  th  -^o  who  had  made  her  ehihlit.':*."*,  and 
exulting:  witli  frei.zied  ioy  in  ihe  ca'  unities  of  t]ie  wioowetl  Kl-./-dvth  WiKHhUlo, 
whom  ^he  is  made  to  call,  "  l'«xjr  ])a".iiN-d  (I'ltr-n,  vain  H-,i;rish  of  my  p\^atno<s . 
Hut  "Mariciu-ct'R  brokoTi  heart  had  cea--<l  t  )  vii-rate  to  the  au'^iiziviT  r  'r-.r?  of  n 
auinjbranoe  and  regret  before  the-  death  of  }ier  f^.'cix':  en<  n^y,  i^iwani  IV . 


rv 
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ransom  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  finally  settled  Augost  29th, 
1475,  while  Edward  was  in  France.    Louis  undertook  to  pay 
fifty  thousand  croAms  for  her  Uberation,  at  five  instalments.' 
The  first  instalment  of  her  ransom  was  paid  to  Edward^s  trea- 
surer, lord  John  Howard,  November  3rd,  the  same  year,  and 
the  bereaved  and  broken-hearted  widow  of  the  holy  Heniy, 
after  five  years'  captivity,  was  conducted  from  her  prison  at 
Wallingford-castle  to  Sandwich.    In  her  journey  through  Kent 
she  was  consigned  to  the  care  and  hospitality  of  John  Haute/ 
a  squire  of  that  county,  strongly  in  the  interests  of  the  house 
of  York,  who  attended  her  to  Sandwich,  where  she  embarked. 
Her  retinue,  when  she  landed  in  France,  according  to  Prevost, 
coixsisted  of  tliree  ladies  and  seven  gentlemen ;  but  these  must 
have  been  sent  by  tlie  king  of  France,  since  the  miserable  sum 
allotted  to  Tlaute  for  her  travelhng  expenses  allows  for  little 
attendance.    The  feelings  may  be  imagined  with  wliich  she  took 
a  last  farewell  of  the  ICnglish  shores,  where,  thirty  years  before^ 
she  h;id  landed  in  the  pride  and  flush  of  youthful  beauty  as  its 
monarch's  bride,  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the  land  thronged  to 
meet  and  do  her  honour.    xSow  it  was  treason  even  to  shed  a 
tear  of  pity  for  her  sore  afflictions,  or  to  speak  a  word  of  com- 
fort to  her.    Tndy  might  she  have  said,  "  See  if  any  sorrow  be 
like  unto  my  sorrow  !'' 

She  safely  arrived  at  Diej)pe  in  the  beginning  of  Jannaiy 
1476.  It  was  requisite,  for  the  validity  of  the  deeds  of  renuiu 
ciation  she  had  to  sign,  that  she  slioidd  be  at  liberty.  There- 
fore sir  Thomas  Montgomery  took  her  to  Rouen,  and  on  the 
22nd  resigned  her  to  the  French  ambassadors ;  and  on  the  29th 
of  January  she  signed  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  rights  her 
m.orriage  in  England  hail  given  her.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing in  the  very  simplicity  of  tlie  Latin  sentence  with  which  the 
deed  begins,  that  was  wrung  from  the  broken-hearted  heroine 
who  had,  through  so  many  storms  of  adversity,  defended  the 
rights  of  her  royal  consort  and  son.  While  they  remained  in 
fife,  she  would  have  died  a  thousand  deatlis  rather  than  relin* 
quish  even  the  most  shadowy  of  their  claims ;  but  the  dear 
or.cs  were  no  more,  and  now, — 

'  Kviuer^  uul  Frend  Arcbivei  '  Usne  RoHs,  Appendix,  Edward  IT* 
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*  Ambition,  pride,  tlie  riral  DSDUS 
Of  Yurk  aud  Ljumutcr, 
With  all  their  [onu^iontolal  chlD* 
What  wera  the;  tlien  ta  her  1 " 


Passircly,  and  almost  as  a  matter  erf  indifference,  Alarguret 
flubsci-ibed  the  instrument  commencing  Ei/o,  Muryarlta,  oHm  in 
regno  Angiia  maritata,  etc.  '  I,  Margaret,  formerly  in  Englanil 
married,  renounce  all  that  I  could  pretend  to  in  England  by  the 
conclitidus  of  my  marriage,  with  all  otlicr  things  there,  to 
I'ldwavd,  now  king  of  England."  This  deed  did  not  afford  her 
till!  title  of  queen,  even  in  a  retrospective  view  :  she  was  simply 
Margaret,  formerly  mamcd  in  England,  At  the  same  time  she 
signed  a  renunciation  of  her  revereionary  rights  on  her  father's 
territories  to  Louis  XI. ;  but  as  there  were  several  intermediate 
heirs,  this  was  no  great  sacrifice. 

Mai^aret  intended  to  take  Paris  in  her  journey  home,  in 
order  to  thank  Louis  XI.  for  her  liberation  ;  but  it  did  not 
suit  that  wily  politician  to  receive  her,  and  he  sent  a  message 
advising  her  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  her  father.  The 
last  spark  of  Mtu^aret'a  high  spirit  was  elicited  at  tliis  dis- 
courtesy,  and  declining  the  escort  Louis  XI.  had  prepared  for 
her  at  Kouen,  she  set  out  on  her  long  wintry  journey  through 
Normandy, — a  resolution  which  had  nearly  occasioned  the  loss 
of  her  life.'  After  Normandy  had  been  conquered  by  Henry 
v.,  he  had  planted  some  colonies  of  English  settlei-s  in  various 
towns  and  villiiges,  smd  one  or  two  of  these  settlcniciiti.  still 
remained  in  a  wretched  state,  being  imable  to  emigrate  to  their 
mother-country.  Margaret,  wholly  unconscious  of  thcac  cir- 
cumstances, meant  to  rest  for  the  night,  after  her  first  day's 
journey  from  Rouen,  in  a  town  containing  many  of  these  nial- 
contents.  Curiosity  led  a  crowd  of  them  tu  gaze  ujion  lier  tt 
the  inn,  hut  when  the  word  passpd  among  them  "that  it  wae 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  reluming  liom  England  to  hpr  futhfr," 
murmurs  arose ;  they  dectarc4  "  she  had  been  the  original  cwiie 
of  the  English  loMug  franco,  iud,  cou-wq'.ieutly,  of  all  their 
misery,  and  that  they  would  iiow  take  vengeance  upon  har." 
■With  these  worda  they  maiic  a  rush  to  seize  her  j  but  for- 
'  Rfmer,  vaL  ilL  i<.  SI.     Ih.  'Hllet  145.    AnJiirea  du  kVauoo,  .212. 
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tunately  she  had  time  to  gain  her  apartment^  while  two  Eng- 
lish  gentlemen^  her  attendants^  held  her  assailants  at  bay  with 
their  drawn  swonls  till  the  French  authorities  of  the  town, 
hearing  the  uproar,  interfered,  and  rescued  the  unhappy  Mar- 
garet from  this  unexpected  attack.  She  retraced  her  steps 
immediately  to  Rouen,  and  was  glad  to  claim  the  protection 
she  had  before  refused. 

We  now  come  to  that  era  of  Margaret's  life  in  which  a  noble 
author  of  our  times,  lord  ilorpeth,  in  one  exquisite  line^ 
describes  her  ab 

"  Aiijcm's  lone  matron  in  her  fiitlier's  hall." 

liike  Naomi,  Margaret  returned  empty  and  desolate  to  her 
native  laud,  but  not,  like  her,  attended  by  a  fond  and  faithful 
daughter-in-law,  for  the  unhappy  widow  of  her  son  had  been 
compelled  to  wed  king  Edward's  brother,  Kichard  of  Glouces- 
ter,— him  whom  public  report  had  branded  as  the  miuxierer  of 
Henry  VI.;  and  the  idea  of  this  alliance  must  have  added  a 
drop  to  the  already  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness,  of  which  the 
fallen  queen  had  drunk  so  deeply.  The  home  to  which  her 
father  welcomed  Margaret  was  at  that  time  at  Reculee,  about 
a  league  from  Angei*s,  on  the  river  Mayence,  where  he  had  a 
castle  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  town,  with  a  beautiful 
garden  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculptiu'e,  which  he 
took  delight  in  adorning  with  his  own  paintings,  and  oma^ 
mented  the  walls  of  his  garden  with  heraldic  designs  carved  in 
marble.*  It  was  in  such  pursuits  as  these  that  Kene,  like  a 
true  Proven9al  sovereign,  sought  forgetfiilness  of  his  afflictions. 
But  Margaret's  temperament  was  of  too  stormy  a  nature  to 
admit  of  the  shghtest  alleviatiim  to  her  grief :  her  whole  time 
was  spent  in  painfully  retracing  the  direful  scenes  of  her  past 
life,  and  in  passionate  regrets  for  the  bereavements  she  had 
undergone.  The  canker-worm  that  was  perpetually  busy  within, 
at  length  made  its  ravages  outwardly  visible  on  her  person,  and 
effected  a  fearful  change  in  her  appearance.  The  agonies  and 
agitation  she  had  undergone  turned  the  whole  mass  of  her 
blood ;  her  eyes,  once  so  brilliant  and  expressive,  became  hdl* 
low,  dim,  and  perpetually  inflamed,  fix)m  excessive  weeping; 

^  ViUeueuva. 
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and  her  ddn  was  disfigurad  with  a  dry,  flcaJylepmy,  wUcii 
trazisfonned  tbis  princess^  who  had  beea  celebrated  as  the  most 
beautiM  m  the  world,  into  a  spectacle  of  horror.*  Yilleneuva 
says  Mai^aret  seldom  left  her  retreat  at  Reculfe,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  visits  to  the  court  of  Louis  XI.  An 
hotel  at  Paris,  called  the  S^jour  d'Orleans,  situated  in  the 
&ubourg  St.  Marceao,  which  had  passed  into  the  family  of 
Anjou-Lorraine,  was  named  by  the  tradition  of  Paris  as  the 
residence  of  Mai^ret  of  Anjou,*  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Henry  YI.  Her  liberation,  when  ransomed  by  Louis  XI.,  must 
be  the  time  meant.  Margaret  is  considered,  by  one  of  her 
French  biographers,  to  have  been  the  person  who  kept  alive 
the  interests  of  the  Lancastrian  party  for  her  kinsman  the 
young  earl  of  Richmond,  of  whom  Henry  \'I.  had  prophesied 
**  that  he  should  one  day  wear  the  crown  of  England  /'  but 
the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  she,  after  her  return  to 
her  own  country,  lived  in  the  deepest  seclusion. 

A  Httle  before  his  death,  king  Ren^  composed  two  beautiftd 
canticles  on  the  heroic  actions  of  his  beloved  daughter^  queen 
.Margaret.'  This  accomplished  prince  died  in  the  year  1480, 
By  his  will,  which  is  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Bib- 
hoth^que  du  Roi,  Rene  bequeathed  '*  one  thousand  crowns  in 
gold  to  his  daughter  Maigaret,  queen  of  England ;  and  if  she 
remains  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  an  annuity  of  two  thou- 
sand  livres,  and  the  chftteau  of  Queniez  for  her  abode/'  He 
wrote  a  letter  on  his  death-bed  to  Louis  XL,  earnestly  recom- 
mending to  his  care  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  his  widow.* 
After  the  death  of  king  Rene,*  Margaret  sold  any  reversionary 
rights  which  the  death  of  her  elder  sister  and  lier  children 
might  give  her  to  the  duchies  of  Lorraine,  Anjou,  Maine,  Pro- 
ven9e,  and  Barr  to  Louis  XL  for  a  pension  of  six  thousand 
hvres.   She  executed  this  deed  on  the  19th  day  of  November, 

*  Villeneuvc  '  History  of  Paria,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

^  Vie  de  Roi  Kciie  d'Anjou. 
^  Villfiieavc.  Monstrt'let.  IJibliotheque  du  Roi. 
•  Tlirough  the  kindness  of  the  bite  Mr.  Beltz,  Laiicanter  herald,  I  obtain^ 
a  ooj)y  of  Marprnret*8  acknowled^ncnt  for  the  first  payment  she  received  of  thin 
pension,  with  a  tac-simile  of  her  si^ature,  which  ia  extremely  rare : — "  Nous 
Marguerite  rojne  d'Angleterre  oonfessons  avoir  eu  et  receu  de  maistre  Denis  de 
bidazit,  notaire  et  secret^re  de  monseit^^nr  le  roy,  et  receveur-KenenJ  de  bcp 
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1480,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Reculde,  where  in  her 
girlhood  she  had  received  the  amhassadors  of  England  who 
came  to  solicit  her  virgin  hand  for  their  sovereign.  This  pen- 
sion wns  so  uiipiinctually  pjiid  by  Louis,  that  if  Margaret  had 
no  o^hcr  resoiu'ce  she  would  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced, 
especially  as  many  of  the  ruined  Lancastrian  exiles  subsisted 
on  her  boimty.  King  Eene,  with  his  last  breath,  had  consigned 
her  to  the  care  of  an  old  and  faithfid  officer  of  liis  household, 
Francis  Vignolles,  lord  of  Moraens,  who  had  shared  all  hi  ^ 
litruf  glcs.  This  brave  sohUer  took  tlic  fallen  queen  to  his  own 
home,  the  chfitcau  of  Damprierre,  near  Saumur. 

The  last  tie  that  bound  Margaret  to  the  world  was  severed 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  and  she  wished  to  end  her  dajrs  in 
profound  retirement.  Her  efforts  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  her 
murdered  husband  and  son  were  ineffectual ;  but,  till  the  last 
day  of  her  hfc,  she  employed  some  faithful  ecclesiastics  in 
Enghuid  to  pciform  at  the  humble  graves  of  her  loved  and  losf 
ones  those  offices  deemed  needful  for  the  repose  of  their  souk. 
On  her  deatli-bed  she  divided  among  her  faithful  attendants 
the  few  valuables  that  remained  from  the  wreck  of  her  fortunes; 
and,  worn  out  with  the  pressm-e  of  her  sore  afllictions  of  mind 
and  body,  she  closed  her  troublous  pilgrimage  at  the  chfitcau  of 
DamprieiTC,  August  25th,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her  age.*  She 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Augers,  in  the  same  tomb  with 

finan.,  la  sonime  de  six  mil  livres  toum.,  a  rous  ordonnee  par  xnon  seigneur  poor 
nre.  pension  de  ccstc  piltc  aiinrc  eommencce  Ic  premier  jour  d'Octobro  dermer 
pai<se,  de  Inquelle  sonmie  de  vi"*  Ir.  nous  nous  tenons  pour  contcntc  ct  bicn  liai^ 
et  en  avons  quitte  et  quit  tons  mon  sei^'  le  roy,  le  dit  reccvcur-gnal  et  totM 
uutrcs.  Kn  tcsmoiiig  de  cc  nous  avons  higne  ces  piltcs.  de  nre.  main  ct  fait 
KToUeo  du  seel  do  ncH  onrios  le  douziesme  jour  de  Fcvrier,  I'an  mil  occc  qiutre 
TingUi  et  mig;. 

Tlie  above  autograph  a^iuittanoe  is  in  the  register  or  collection  entitled  Soeani. 
vol.  V.  p.  1S3,  in  the  MSS.  Koynl  Lib.  Paris. 

'  Miss  Costello,  the  ttccomplished  author  of  The  Boccngcs  and  the  Vines,  ^ 
chires  she  hw»  visited  the  <Mtcau,  which  is  of  Cue  architecture,  and  is  at  prf>«€iit 
lu  complete  preservaticA. 
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her  royal  parents,  without  epitaph  or  inscrijition,  or  aay  other 
iflcjnonal,  excepting  lier  porti-ait  painted  on  glass  in  a  window 
of  tlie  cathedral.  A  tribute  of  respect  was  for  centurits  paid 
to  her  memory  by  the  chapter  of  St.  Maurice,  who  annually, 
on  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  after  the  vespers  for  the  tleiid,  made 
a  Bcmicircular  procession  roimd  her  grave,  singing  a  sub-veniie.' 
This  was  continued  till  the  French  revolution. 

M.  llichelet,  the  most  eloquent  mid  one  of  the  most  enidit« 
of  modem  historians,  has  spoken  thus  of  the  strange  fatality 
which  attended  the  wedlock  of  tliis  royal  heroine :  "  Miirg;iret 
was,  it  appears,  destined  to  esiwuse  none  but  the  unfortunate. 
Slie  was  twice  betrothed,  and  both  times  to  celebrated  victims 
of  calamity, — to  ChiU-lcs  of  Nevers,  who  was  dispossessed  by 
his  uncle,  iind  to  the  count  dc  St.  Pol,  wliose  course  tenni- 
nated  on  a  scifTold,  She  was  married  yet  more  unhappily : 
fihe  wedded  anarchy,  poverty,  civil  war,  malediction, — and  lliis 
malediction  still  cleaves  to  her  in  history.  All  that  she  had  of 
wit,  genius,  brilliancy,  which  would  have  rendered  her  admired 
elsewhere,  was  injurious  to  her  in  England,  where  French 
queens  have  never  been  popular,  the  strong  conti-ast  in  tJie 
national  manners  and  eharacteristics  producing  a  nmtual  re- 
pulsion. And  Margaret  was  even  more  than  a  Frenchwoman  : 
she  came  like  a  sunbeam  from  her  native  Provenge  among 
dense  fogs.  The  pale  flowers  of  the  North,  as  one  of  their 
poets  terms  them,  could  not  but  be  offended  by  thi.'s  bright 
vision  from  the  Soutn.''  Be:iutilni  as  this  pjissa^e  is,  it  implies 
a  reproach  on  the  English  ladies  which  they  were  far  from 
deserving.  Tliere  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  unfriendly 
feeling  subsisting  between  them  and  their  queen.  On  the  con- 
trary, Margaret  and  her  female  court  appear,  from  first  to  la.",t, 
to  have  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony.  The  noble  ladies  who 
were  appointed  of  her  household  when  she  married,  remained 
for  the  most  part  attached  to  her  service  through  good  report 
and  evil  report.  They  clave  to  her  in  her  adversity,  served  her 
without  wages,  shared  her  jjerils  by  land  and  sea,  and  even 
when  compelled  to  separate  from  her,  they  rejoined  her  in  the 
laud  of  exile  with  the  most  generous  self-devotion.     It  is  aim 
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worthy  of  observation^  considering  the  exciting  nature  of  the 
jealousies  which  existed  some  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  wars  of  the  roses^  that  no  hostile  collision  ever  occurred 
between  the  consort  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  proverbially  proud 
Cicely  duchess  of  York,  or  the  coimtess  of  Warwick,  the  wives  of 
her  deadliest  foes.  Margaret  has  been  blamed  by  English  his- 
torians as  the  cause  of  the  civil  wars,  but  they  originated  in  the 
previous  interruption  of  the  legitimate  order  of  the  royal  suc- 
cession, the  poverty  of  the  crown,  and  the  wealth  of  the  rival 
claimant  and  his  powerful  connexions.  The  parties  who  in- 
tended to  hurl  Henry  VI.  from  the  throne  aimed  the  first  blow 
at  his  queen, — first  by  exciting  national  prejudice  against  her 
as  a  French  princess,  and  subsequently  by  assailing  her  with 
the  base  weapons  of  calumny.  These  injuries  were  of  course 
passionately  resented  by  Margaret,  and  provoked  deadly  ven- 
geance wlienever  the  fortune  of  war  enabled  her  to  retaliate  on 
the  leaders  of  the  hostile  faction  of  York,  but  she  always  kept 
the  peace  with  their  ladies. 

Margai'et's  eldest  sister  Yolante  survived  her  two  years  j 
she  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  called  Margaret  of  Anjou  the 
younger.  Maria  Louisa,  Napoleon's  empress,  possessed  her 
breviary,  in  which  there  is  one  sentence  supposed  to  have 
V/^en  written  by  the  once-beautiful,  powerful,  snd  admired 
Maiguret  queen  of  EngLnjxd^ — 

**  Viuiilu  Ue«  vanilcs,  tout  la  vaults  1" 
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worthy  of  obseiration^  considering  the  ex<d1 
jealousies  which  existed  some  years  before 
of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  that  no  hostile  col 
between  the  consort  of  Henry  VI.  and  the 
Cicely  duchess  of  York,  or  the  countess  of  Wi 
her  deadliest  foes.    Mai^aret  has  been  blarn^ 
torians  as  the  cause  of  the  civil  wars,  but  they  i 
previous  interruption  of  the  legitimate  order 
cession,  the  poverty  of  the  crown,  and  the  w< 
claimant  and  his  powerful  connexions.    The 
tended  to  hurl  Henry  VI.  from  the  throne 
at  his  queen, — first  by  exciting  national  preji 
as  a  French  princess,  and  subsequently  by 
the  base  weapons  of  calumny.    These  injuries 
passionately  resented  by  Margaret,  and  provol 
geance  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  enabled  her 
the  leaders  of  the  hostile  faction  of  York,  but  she 
the  peace  with  their  ladies. 

Margaret's  eldest  sister  Yolante  survived  her 
she  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  called  ^largaret  of 
younger.  Mima  Louisa,  Napoleon's  empress,  po 
bre\iary,  in  which  there  is  one  sentence  suppoa 
V^en  written  by  the  onrc-beautiful,  powerful,  m 
Mtuguret  oueen  of  Engl.i.nd^ — 

**  Vauiiie  des  vaiiiica,  tout  la  vauil^l" 
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Thb  fifteenth  ccutuiy  waa  rcTnarkal)le  for  unequal  marriagea 
nuide  by  persona  of  royal  station.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  reifrns  of  our  I'lantageneta  commenced,  was  broken  that 
high  and  stately  etiquette  of  the  middle  ages,  which  forbade 
king  or  kaiser  to  mate  with  partners  below  the  rank  of  princess. 
In  that  century,  the  marriage  of  the  liandsorae  Edward  IV, 
with  au  English  gentlewoman  caused  as  much  astonishment 
at  the  wondrous  archerj'  of  Dan  Cupid  as  was  fabled  of  old, — . 
"  When  he  shot  so  tma, 
Tlint  king  Cupliclua  wed  the  ivgffur-mnid," 

But  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  had  occasioned  scarcely 
less  wonder  in  Iier  day,  when,  following  the  example  of  her 
iister-in-law,  queen  Katherine,  she,  a  princess  of  Luxembourg 
hy  birth,  and  (as  the  widow  of  the  warUke  duke  of  Bedford) 
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The  fifteenth  century  was  remarkal)lc  for  unequal  marriages 
made  by  persons  of  royal  station.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  reigns  of  our  Plantagcncts  commenced,  was  broken  that 
high  and  stately  etiquette  of  the  middle  ages,  which  forbade 
king  or  kaiser  to  mate  with  partners  below  the  rank  of  princess. 
In  that  century,  tlie  marriage  of  the  handsome  Edward  IV. 
with  an  English  gentlewoman  caused  as  much  astonishment 
at  the  wondrous  archery  of  Dan  Cupid  as  was  fabled  of  old, — 

"  When  he  shot  so  true, 
That  king  Cophetua  wed  the  beggar-maid." 

But  the  motlier  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  had  occasioned  scarcely 
less  wonder  in  her  day,  when,  following  the  example  of  her 
sister-in-law,  queen  Katherine,  she,  a  princess  of  Luxembourg 
hy  birth,  and  (as  the  widow  of  the  warlike  duke  of  Bedford) 
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the  third  lady  of  the  realm,  chose  for  her  second  help- 
mate a  squire  of  Henry  V.,  Richard  Woodvillc,  who  was  con* 
sidereJ  the  liandsomest  man  in  Engjland.  'Tliis  marriap^e  was 
occasioned  by  the  accident  of  sir  liichard  Woodville^  being 
appointed  as  the  commander  of  the  guard  which  esccrteti  the 
young  duclicss  of  Bedford  to  Eiighuid. 

The  marriage  of  the  duchess  of  Betlford  and  Ricliard  Wood- 
ville  wa,^  kept  secret  full  five  years.  Its  discovery  took  plaoo 
about  the  sjime  time  as  that  of  the  queen  with  Owen  Tudor; 
and  certainly  the  duke  of  Gloucester  (though  his  own  love- 
aifiiirs  were  quite  (is  astounding  to  the  nation)  must  have 
thouglit  his  two  sisters-in-law  had  gone  distracted  with  love 
for  squires  of  low  degree.  What  scandjds,  what  court  gossip, 
must  liave  circulated  throughout  England  in  the  year  of  grace 
143G  !  The  duchess's  dower  was  forfeited  in  consequence  of 
her  marriage  with  Wood^dlle,  but  restored,  on  her  humble  sup- 
plication to  parliament,  through  the  influence  of  her  husband'a 
patron,  cardinal  Beuufort.  Grafton-castle  was  the  principal 
residence  of  the  duchess.  Probably  Elizabeth  Woodville 
was  born  there,  about  1435,  before  the  discovery  of  her 
parents'  marriage.  Iler  father,  sir  Richard  Woodville,  was 
one  of  the  English  commanders  at  Rouen  under  the  duke 
of  York,  durinj^  that  prince's  regency.* 

After  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  queen-mother  Katherine, 
and  that  of  the  queen-dowager  Joanna,  the  duchess  of  Bed- 
ford became  for  some  time,  in  rank,  the  first  lady  in  England, 
and  always  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  influence  in  conse- 
quence. Her  liusband  was  in  the  retinue  sent  to  escort  Maru 
garet  of  ^Vnjou  to  England;^  he  was  afterwards  rapidly  advanced 
at  court,  made  baron,  and  finally  earl  of  Rivers,  and  the  du- 
chess  of  Bedford  beciime  a  great  favourite  of  the  young  queen* 
The  duchess  was  still  second  lady  in  England,  yet  her  rank  waa 
many  degrees  more  exalted  than  her  fortime;  therefore,  as 
her  children  grew  up,  she  was  glad  to  provide  for  them  at  the 

^  After  tlie  death  of  Henry  V.,  iie  was  in  the  scrvioe  of  the  duke  of  Hcdfbfd, 

then  regent  of  France :  Kichurd  Woodville  was  his  partinui.     He  is  n«med  la 

ohrouide  as  liolding  out  the  Tower  for  him  against  Humphrey  duke  of  O^oo     ' 

*  Moiutrelef,  voL  ii.  p.  114:  new  edition  *  ]*rekiioke  CouiputUi 
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court  of  her  friend,  queen  Margaret.  Her  eldest  daughter, 
the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Woodville,  was  appointed  maid  of 
honour*  lo  that  queen,  little  deeming  that  she  was  one  day  to 
fill  her  place  on  the  English  tlirone.  While  yet  in  attendance 
on  her  royal  mistress,  she  captured  the  heart  of  a  brave  knight, 
sir  Hugh  Johns,  a  great  favourite  of  Richard  duke  of  York. 
Sir  Hugh  had  nothing  in  the  world  wherewithal  to  endow  the 
fair  Woodville  but  a  sword,  whose  temper  had  been  proved  in 
many  a  battle  in  France ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  timid  wooer, 
and,  very  unwisely,  deputed  others  to  make  the  declaration  of 
love  which  he  wanted  courage  to  speak  l.imself.  Richard  duke 
of  York  was  protector  of  England  when  he  thus,  in  regal 
style*,  recommended  his  landless  vassal  to  the  love  of  her,  who 
Mas  one  day  to  share  tlie  diadem  of  his  heir: — 

"TO  Pame  Elizabeth  WoDEvrLLE.* 
"  Rij^lit  trusty  and  well- beloved,  we  ^eet  you  well. 
**  Fora-^much  as  we  arc  credibly  informed  that  our  right  hrariy  acd  TieU* 
beloved  kuight  s\t  Hugh  John,  for  the  great  womanhood  and  gentloness  approved 
and  known  in  your  person — ye  being  sole,  [single,]  and  to  be  married— his  heart 
wholly  have ;  wherewith  we  are  right  well  pleased.  Howbeit  your  disposition 
towards  him  in  that  behalf  as  yet,  is  to  us  unknown.  Wo  therefore,  as  for 
the  faithful,  true,  and  gootl  lordship  we  owe  mi  to  liim  at  this  time,  (and  so  will 
continue,)  desire  and  heartily  pray  ye  will  on  your  part  bo  to  him  well-willed  to 
the  performing  of  this  our  writing  and  his  desire.  VVlierein  ye  shall  do  not  only 
to  our  pleasure,  but,  we  d<^ubt  not,  to  your  own  great  weal  and  worship  in  time 
to  come  ;  ccrtitying,  that  if  ye  fulfil  our  intent  in  this  matter,  we  v/ill  and  shall 
be  to  liim  and  you  .suoh  lord,  as  shall  be  to  Ixjth  your  great  woal  and  worship,  by 
the  graoe  of  God,  who  precede  ixrA  guide  you  in  all  heavenly  icllcity  ard  welfare 

"  Written  by  Ricuaud,  Dukk  o?  Youe." 

Even  if  Elizabetli's  heart  had  responded  to  tliis  earnest  appeal 
of  her  lover's  princely  master,  yet  slie  was  too  slenderly  gifted 
by  fortune  to  venture  on  a  mere  love-match.  She  probably 
demurred  on  this  point,  and  avoided  returning  a  decisive 
answer,  for  her  delay  elicited  a  second  letter  on  the  subject 
of  sir  IIu<^li's  great  love  and  aiTectiou.    This  time  it  was  from 

'  Parliamentary  History,  vcLii.  p.  315.  Hall's  Clironide,  p.  3G5.  Bucke  and 
Prevost  likewise  dwell  on  tlii«  circumNlance. 

*  IJil).  lu'g,  17,  b.  xlvii.  fol.  Kvl,  vol.  clxv.  Ac.  This  and  llic  following  letters, 
Mrhich  are  not  vit  named  in  the  cMtaloLXueof  the  British  ^luseiim,  were  discovered 
by  the  hidefatigable  researeh  of  Mr.  lljilliwell,  and  with  •rreat.  liberality  com- 
municiited  to  the  author.     Tlieir  biographical  vi;luc  ever}'  one  will  perceive. 

•  The  name  is  spelled  Wodeville  in  the  MS.  letters,  though  one  of  the  addresses 
is  spelled  Wodehill ;  but  this  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  transcribei *s  pen,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  both  are  :id(iressed  to  the  same  person. 
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the  third  lady  of  the  realm,  chose  for  her  second  help- 
mate a  squire  of  Henry  V.,  Richard  Woodvillc,  who  was  con* 
sidercxl  the  handsomest  man  in  England.  "^This  marriage  was 
occasioned  by  the  accident  of  sir  Richard  Woodville^  being 
appointed  as  the  commander  of  the  guard  which  esccrteti  the 
young  duclicss  of  Bedford  to  EiiglaiuL 

The  marriage  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford  and  Richard  Wood- 
ville  wa.^  kept  secret  full  five  years.  Its  discovery  took  plaoo 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  queen  with  Owen  Tudor; 
and  certainly  the  duke  of  Gloucester  (though  his  own  love- 
affairs  were  quite  as  astounding  to  the  nation)  must  have 
thouglit  his  two  sisters-in-law  had  gone  distracted  with  love 
for  squires  of  low  degree.  What  scandids,  what  court  gossip, 
must  liave  circulated  throughout  England  in  the  year  of  grace 
143G  !  The  duchess's  dower  was  forfeited  in  consequence  of 
her  marriage  with  Wood\dlle,  but  restored,  on  her  humble  sup- 
plication  to  parliament,  tlirough  tlie  influence  of  her  husband's 
patron,  cardinal  Beaufort.  Grafton-castle  was  the  principal 
residence  of  the  duchess.  Probably  Elizabeth  Woodville 
was  born  there,  about  1 135,  before  the  discovery  of  her 
parents'  marriage.  Her  father,  sir  Richard  Woodville,  was 
one  of  the  English  commanders  at  Rouen  under  the  duke 
of  York,  durinj^  that  prince's  regency.* 

After  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  queen-mother  Katharine^ 
and  that  of  the  queen-dowager  Joanna,  the  duchess  of  Bed- 
ford became  for  some  time,  in  rank,  the  first  lady  in  England, 
and  always  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  influence  in  conse- 
quence. Her  husband  was  in  the  retinue  sent  to  escort  Maru 
garet  of  Anjou  to  England;*  he  was  afterwards  rapidly  advnnoed 
at  court,  made  baron,  and  finally  earl  of  Rivers,  and  the  du- 
chess of  Bedford  became  a  great  favourite  of  the  young  queen* 
The  duchess  was  still  second  lady  in  Engkmd,  yet  her  ranJc  waa 
many  degrees  more  exalted  than  her  fortune;  therefore,  as 
her  children  grew  up,  she  was  glad  to  provide  for  them  at  the 

*  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  he  was  in  the  scrvioe  of  the  dnke  of  Bedford, 
then  regent  of  France :  Richard  Woodville  was  his  partisan.     He  is  named  la 
ohrouide  as  liolding  out  the  Tower  for  him  against  Humphrey  duke  of  Qlonoerteb 
'*•  Mouiitrelef,  voL  iL  p.  114:  new  edition  *  ]*rekuoke  CouiputUi 
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court  of  her  friend,  queen  Margaret.  Her  eldest  daughter, 
the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Woodville,  was  appointed  maid  of 
honour*  lo  that  queen,  little  deeming  that  she  was  one  day  to 
fill  her  place  on  the  English  tlirone.  While  yet  in  attendance 
on  her  royal  mistress,  she  captured  the  heart  of  a  brave  knight, 
sir  Hugh  Johns,  a  great  favourite  of  Richard  duke  of  York. 
Sir  Hugh  had  nothing  in  the  world  wherewithal  to  endow  the 
fair  Woodville  but  a  sword,  whose  temper  had  been  proved  in 
many  a  battle  in  France ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  timid  wooer, 
and,  very  unwisely,  deputed  others  to  make  the  declaration  of 
love  which  he  wanted  courage  to  speak  l:imsclf.  Richard  duke 
of  York  was  protector  of  England  when  he  thus,  in  regal 
style*,  recommended  his  landless  vassal  to  the  love  of  her,  who 
\k'ds  one  day  to  share  the  diadem  of  his  heir: — 

"TO  PA.MB   ElIZA-BETH    WODFVILLB.* 

"  Riglit  triwty  and  well-Moved,  wc  ^eet  you  well. 
**  Forasmuch  as  we  arc  credil)ly  informed  that  our  right  hrariy  acd  TieU- 
beloved  kuiglit  sir  Hugh  John,  for  the  great  womanhood  and  gentloness  approvetl 
and  known  in  your  person — ye  being  sale,  [Hingle,]  and  to  he  married — his  he:irt 
wholly  have ;  wherewith  we  are  right  well  pleased.  Howbeit  your  disposition 
towards  him  in  that  behalf  as  yet,  is  to  us  unknown-  We  therefore,  as  for 
tlie  faithful,  true,  and  good  lordship  we  owe  imto  him  at  this  time,  (and  so  will 
continue,)  desire  and  heartily  pray  ye  will  on  your  part  bo  to  him  well-willed  to 
the  performing  of  this  our  writing  and  his  desire.  VVlierein  ye  shall  do  not  only 
to  our  pleasure,  but,  wc  doubt  not,  to  your  own  great  weal  and  worship  in  lime 
to  come  ;  certifying,  that  if  yo  fulfil  our  intent  in  this  matter,  we  v/ill  and  shall 
be  to  him  and  you  such  lord,  as  shall  be  to  both  your  great  weal  and  worship,  by 
the  graoe  of  Uod,  who  precede  and  guide  you  in  all  heavenly  lolicltyai^d  welfai*e. 

"Written  by  lliciiARP,  DuKr.  o?  YoJiK.** 

Even  if  Elizabeth's  heart  had  responded  to  this  earnest  appeal 
of  her  lover's  princely  master,  yet  she  was  too  slenderly  gifted 
by  fortune  to  venture  on  a  mere  love-matcli.  She  probably 
demurred  on  this  point,  and  avoided  returning  a  decisive 
answer,  for  her  delay  elicited  a  second  letter  on  the  subject 
of  sir  Hugh's  great  love  and  a.Tection.    This  time  it  was  from 

'  ParliauuMitary  History,  vol  ii.  p.  315.  Hall's  Clironicle,  p.  3G5.  Bucke  and 
Prevcst  likewise  (l\v»H  on  this  circ;iin>t;ince. 

-  r.il>.  Kog.  17.  1).  xlvii.  fol.  KM,  vol.  clxv.  kc.  This  and  llic  following  letters, 
whicli  aro  not  yet  luuned  in  the  e;.tal..i:He  of  the  British  ^iusi'um,  were  discovered 
by  tho  indefatipihle  research  of  Mr.  llalliwdl,  and  with  gn-at  liberality  com- 
municatcd  to  the  author.     Tiieir  bir)^rrapliical  vfJuc  every  one  will  perceive. 

»  The  name  is  spelled  VVod.;ville  inUic  MS.  letters,  tliouj-l)  one  of  the  addresses 
in  spelled  \\'(Hlehill  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  transcribei *8  pen,  as  Jt  w  ev.- 
dent  that  both  are  mMressed  to  the  mme  Dersnn. 
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the  pen  of  the  famous  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick.  It 
is  not  written  as  if  by  a  stranger  to  a  stranger;  at  the  same 
time^  by  his  promises  of  "  good  lordship"  (patronage)  toElisa* 
beth  and  her  lover,  it  is  very  evident  he  considers  himself  as 
the  superior  of  both. 

*'To  Dame  Elizabeth  Wodetillr. 

**  Worshipful  and  woU-1h>Iovc(1,  I  greet  yoa  well :  And  foraBmnch  my  right 
well-bcluved  sir  Hugh  John,  kniglit,  (which  now  late  was  with  you  unto  hU  fall 
great  joy,  and  had  great  cht'cr,  as  he  saith,  whereof  I  thank  you,)  hath  infonned 
me  how  that  he  hutli,  fur  tlie  great  love  and  aflfiHjtion  that  he  hath  unto  yoor 
person,  as  well  as  for  the  groat  satlness  [seriousness]  and  wisdom  tliat  be  hath 
found  and  proved  in  you  at  that  time,  us  for  your  great  and  praised  beauty  and 
womanly  demeaning,  he.  dcsinth  witli  all  haste  to  do  you  worship  by  way  of 
marriage,  before  any  other  creature  living,  (as  hesuith).  I  (considering  his  baid 
desire,  and  the  great  worship  that  he  had,  wliieh  was  made  knigiit  at  Jernsalem, 
and  after  his  coming  liome,  for  tlie  great  wisdom  and  manhood  tliat  lie  was 
renowned  of,  w:ui  made  knight-marshul  of  France,  ami  after  kuight-marshHl  of 
l']ngland,i  unto  his  great  worship,  with  othiT  his  grciit  and  many  virtues  and 
desert,  and  also  the  g^>o<l  and  notable  service  that  he  hath  douj  and  diiily  doth  tA 
nie,)  write  nnto  you  at  this  time,  and  pray  you  effectuovuJ^  that  ye  v/ili  the  rathor 
(at  this  my  request  and  prayer)  to  condescend  and  apply  you  unto  his  said  lawtid 
and  honest  desire,  wherein  ye  shall  not  cnly  purvey  [provide]  right  notably  f» 
yourself  unto  your  weal  and  worship  [profit  and  honour]  in  time  to  come,  as  I 
hereby  trust,  but  also  <  an-^c  me  to  snow  unto  you  snch  good  lonLbip  [patronage] 
as  ye  by  reason  of  it  shnU  hold  you  coiiicni  and  pleased,  with  the  grace  of  (hA, 
which  ercrluFtingly  have  you  in  Lis  blisc^,  protccti^'U,  and  gm'rmance. 

"  Writt^'n  by  the  Earl  ojt  WiawiCK.** 

No  one  can  read  this  epistle  without  the  conviction  that 
the  great  earl  of  ^Var^'ick  had  some  ambition  to  become  a 
match-maker  as  well  as  a  kinj^-maker.  Neveithelets,  sir  Hugh 
met  with  the  usual  fate  of  a  lover  who  has  not  the  spirit  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  deputes  his  wooing  to  the  agency  of 
friends, — he  was  rejected  by  the  fair  Llizabelli.  lie  married 
a  nameless  danisel,  and  in  course  of  time  died  possessor  of 
a  sinj^le  manor.'*  A  far  different  destiny  was  resen'od  for  the 
lady  of  his  love. 

'  This,  according  to  sir  Ilnph's  monument,  was  in  1451 ;  thorcrope,  the<e 
letters,  which  are  diitelcss,  must  have  been  written  after  that  year.  A  fact 
which  proves  that  Pllizabeth  wa>«  single  then. 

'  Si'e  the  copy  of  the  monnniontul  V>ras8  cf  sir  Hugh  Johns  in  w  R.  C  lloupe  s 
editum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Giruldus  Cambrensis.  He  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Landymo,  which  it  is  ex])rcssly  aflinned  was  gpven  him  by  John  the  GochI,  dnka 
of  Norlblk  ;  h.s  bravery,  and  the  orders  of  kniglithcHxl  he  wcm,  are  detailed  nearly 
in  the  words  of  the  earl  of  War^-ick,  but  the  monument  adds  dates  which  thiw 
some  light  on  the  above  oorrtspondcnce.  It  declares  his  wife  waa  "  Maud,"  bat 
mentions  no  surname  or  decent.    &ir  Ho(;h  Jolms  was  tlie  fiither  office  chUdfent 
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The  foregoing  lettew  could  not  have  been  written  till  somt 
time  in  1452.  Elizabeth  was  that  year  seventeen,  and  she 
was  then,  as  Richard  of  York  says,  "  sole  and  to  be  married," 
that  is,  she  was  single  and  disengaged  ;  a  remarkable  crisis 
of  her  life,  when  in  her  maiden  beauty  she  whs  eagerly  wooed 
by  the  avowed  partisans  of  "  the  pale  and  of  the  purple  rose/^ 
Some  worldly  considerations,  besides  her  duty  to  her  royal 
mistress  queen  Margaret,  seem  to  have  led  Elizabeth  to  reject 
the  Yorkist  partisan  Sir  Hugh  Johns,  and  accept  tlie  hand  of 
the  heir  of  the  illustrious  and  wealthy  lordship  of  Ferrers  of 
Groby,  a  cavalier  firmly  attached  to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
The  time  is  not  distinctly  specified  of  the  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth \\<)odville  with  John  Gray  ;  it  probably  took  place  soon 
after  her  rejection  of  the  YorVist  champion  in  1552,  This 
wedlock  was  certainly  a  great  match  for  the  penniless  maid  of 
honour,  for  it  was  equal  to  several  of  the  alliances  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  princesses.  John  Gray  was  son  and  heir  to  lord  Fer- 
rers of  Groby,  possessor  of  the  ancient  domain  of  Bradgate, 
which  was  hereafter  to  derive  such  lustre  from  being  the  native 
place  of  Ehzabeth's  descendant,  lady  Jane  Gray.  Bradgate 
\iUA  Gray's  patrimony,  by  reason  of  his  descent  from  the 
proudest  blood  of  our  Noraian  nobility.^  Elizabeth,  after  she 
was  married,  became  one  of  the  four  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
of  her  royjil  mistress,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  whose  wardrobe- 
book,  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  she  is 
mentioned  as  ^Mady  Isabella  Gray,  in  attcudance  on  the  queen's 
pcr.son/^ — the  name  of  Isabella  being,  until  she  became  queen, 
usually  written  instead  of  J  Elizabeth.  Tradition  dcclai-es  that  her 
marriage  with  the  heir  of  Groby  was  a  happy  one  ;*   although 

liis  nanio  apjxj.irs  as  a  second  in  one  of  these  legalized  duels  whicli  heralded  tho 
wais  of  llie  n>5!os.  In  tlie  year  1553,  ho  vas  second  on  appeal  of  battle  for 
lijiUton.  wlio  hccuschI  Jolin  Norris  of  trea^ioa — ^Acts  of  the  l^ivy  CouncUy  by  sir 
H.  Nicolas,  vol.  vi.  p.  129. 

'  See  Dili,'  lalo,  collated  by  Edward  T3ra}lcy  with  other  genealo^cal  proofe. — 
H'-i'.orical  Pt'rainbiilator.  Bnidj^ate  liad  Ihhmi  part  of  the  inlu-ritance  of  Petronilla. 
d:i'\.rlit<T  of  CinuitinesTiil,  one  of  the  Concpsoi"  )r's  {Treat  tenants  /.'*  capite ;  it  de- 
pcendL-d  from  her  throuj^h  a  fO-oeiress  of  IJlanchuiains  e:irl  of  Leicester  to  the 
iir'e  </f  Ferrers  of  Groby,  <.nd  by  the  heiress  of  the  Ferrers  to  sir  Edward  Gray, 
firher  to  the  luisband  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  cliauce  of  war  that  made  Eliza- 
belli  a  ]iu(>r  su])pli:mt  wiuuw. 

^  Tli4^i*e  Li  a  wcU-kuowu  and  amusing  paper,  called  the  **  Jo  u  r.al  of  Elizabeth 
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they  were  frequently  separated  by  the  ferocious  contests  be- 
tween York  and  Lancaster,  which  commenced  directly  after 
their  union. 

An  adventure  connected  with  the  struggle  for  the  crown  in 
the  last  stormy  years  of  Henry  VI/s  reign,  placed  young 
Edward  Plantagcnet,  then  earl  of  March,  and  Earl  Rivers,  the 
Hather  of  Elizabeth,  in  extraordinary  collision.  The  earl  of 
Rivers  and  his  sou  sir  Anthony,  ardent  partisans  of  Lancaster^ 
were  fitting  out  ships  at  Sandwich  by  orders  of  queen  Mar- 
garet, in  order  to  join  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  naval  armament 
in  1458.  At  this  time  sir  John  Dinham,  a  naval  captain  in 
the  service  of  Warwick,  made  a  descent  at  Sandwich,  and,  sur- 
prising the  earl  of  Rivers  and  his  son  in  their  beds,  carried 
them  prisoners  to  Cidais.  How  they  were  received  there, 
William  Paston^  shall  tell,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  Norfolk 
knight,  his  i)rotlicr  : — 

"  To  u\\  J i|«'lil.  \\iir.Hir,|)rnl  Itr.'tlirr  be  lliis  IftUrdelivcnHl,  As  for  liilinj^R,  tLe 
lord  llivirs  wjim  hrtiu^lii  to  C'jilnis,  niul  before  the  lords  by  iii|;bt,  with  ciglit-f^core 
lorrhrs;  iiud  there  iny  \on\  of  Salisbury  rated  him,  enlling  him  *kiuive*»  ion;' 
that  'bueh  aa  fte  should  be  so  rude  ns  to  call  him  niul  theno  other  lords  tmiton^ 
for  they  sl-ould  be  found  the  kind's  true  lier;emen  when  smh  as  he  should  be 
found  a  traitor  ! '  And  my  lord  of  Warwiek  rated  him,  and  said, '  His  father  wa« 
but  a  little  squire  brought  uji  \vitl>  kiuy:  Kenry  V.,  and  sini-c  made  himself  by 
marriage,  and  ulso  made  a  loi  d,  and  it  wa.s  not  A/>part  to  have  held  sneh  lau{{inige 
to  those  who  wire  of  kind's  blood  ! '  And  my  lord  March  lateiUhim  likewiik*. 
And  sir  Antony  Woodvillc  was  likewise  rated,  fur  his  language,  by  all  the  three 
lords." 

All  this  ratinp:  seems  to  have  been  the  denouement  of  some  old 
quarrel  at  court  with  the  carl  of  March.  As  the  duke  of  York 
liad  not  yet  claimed  the  ci  own,  but  only  the  riglit  of  sr.cce^sion, 
his  son  dared  not  take  the  lives  of  Ileury  \  I.'s  subjects  in 
eoM  blood;  therefon;  the  Woodvilles  escaped  with  the  pay 
luent  of  nmsom. 

Edward  lord  Ferrers,  the  father-in-law  of  Elizabeth,  died 
December  18th,  1157.  The  distraction  of  the  times  was  such, 
that  her  husband  had  no  opportunity  of  taking  his  place  as 
lord  Ferrers  in  the  house  of  peers.'    lie  was  then  twenty-five, 

Woodville"  ^hen  courted  by  sir  John  Gray,  wbicb  makes  her  fill  a  very  pMtoral 
■ituation  w  a  country  lady  at  Grafton ;  it  is  a  palpublc  fabrication,  and  tlierefinv 
bot  to  Itc  (luot^ul  here. 

*  r-iht4)n  Pa2X3^*     Hall,  HoHnshe«1,  nnd  Uapin  mention  tbe  incident 

t  Duicdula. 
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baodsame,  brave,  nntl  manly,  the  leader  of  queen  Margaret'* 
ravalry,  and  an  ardeiit  and  faithiiil  partisaii  of  lier  cause. 
J-lizabeth  had  brought  her  hushaiid  two  sons ;  one,  bom  jiut 
liefore  the  death  of  lord  Fen-ers,  was  named  Thomaa,  the 
other's  name  was  Kiehard.  These  children  were  bom  at  Brad- 
gate,  which,  during  the  hfetime  of  her  lord,  was  the  home  of 
liliizabeth.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Elizabetli  followed 
her  lord  in  the  campaign  which  queen  Margaret  made  in  1460. 
Prevost  states,  that  previously  to  the  second  buttle  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  queen  Mai^aret  persuaded  Elizabeth  to  visit  Warwick'i 
r.imp,'  under  pretence  of  requesting  some  little  favour  or  assist- 
ance for  herself,  as  it  was  known  the  stout  eai't  was  verj' 
partial  to  her ;  but,  in  reality.  Elizabeth  acted  as  a  spy  for  he 
royal  mistress.  Elizabeth's  husband.  Gray  lord  Fei'rers,  com- 
manded tlie  cavalry  of  queen  Margaret  during  that  iurioua 
chaise  which  won  the  day  for  Lancaster,  at  tlie  second  battle 
of  St.  Alban's.  The  Red  rose  was  for  a  brief  space  triumphant, 
but  tlie  young  rictorious  leader,  after  being  knighted  by  the 
BwonI  of  holy  king  Henry  at  the  village  of  Coluey,  died  of  his 
wounds  the  28th  of  February,  1461,  and  Lis  beautiful  Eliza- 
beth was  left  desolate.  A  rancour  so  deep  was  held  against 
the  memory  of  John  lord  Gray,  that  his  harmless  infants,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  four  years  old,  were  deprived  of  their 
iulierltance  of  Bradgate,  aud  Eliziibetli  herself  remained  k 
moiuning  and  destitute  widow  in  her  native  bowers  of  Ural'ton 
at  the  accession  of  Edward  IV. 

Edward  IV.  was  the  eldest  of  the  very  numerous  family 
of  Cicely  Nevdle,  duchess  of  York,  and  Richard  Plautagenet, 
duke  of  York,  lineal  claimant  of  the  crown  of  England.  He 
was  bora  at  Rouen  in  the  spring  of  1441-2j  when  the  duke  of 
York,  his  father,  reigned  as  regent  over  that  portion  of  France 
which  still  submitted  t«  English  domination  When  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  York  retmiied  to  EngUud,  tiie  young  priur^ 
who  was  called  by  the  admirers  of  liis  fine  person  the  '  rose 

■  Wbethampstede.  The  abbot  of  St  Albau'i  petidoned  the  dnchera  ot  BcdfbH 
In  intercede  with  that  queen  to  prevent  hir  northern  troops  fmm  tiring  his  nateljr 
abbey ;  a  proof  tbat  the  mother  of  KUzaboth  wan  uuir  qoMii  Mtfgaret. 
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of  Rouen/  was  established  by  his  father,  during  his  education, 
on  his  important  inheritance  of  the  Welch  marches.  The 
magnificent  palatial  castle  of  Ludlow^  was  the  place  of  hia 
residence,  and  here  he  was  hving  with  his  next  brother,  the 
unfortunate  young  Edmimd  earl  of  Rutland,'  under  the  super- 
intenileu(*e  of  their  governor,  sir  Richard  Croft,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  marchman.  So  little,  however,  did  the  young  princes 
of  York  like  their  custodian,  that  they  compounded  a  well- 
known  letter*  to  their  father,  when  Edward  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  takmg  the  opportiuiity  of  '^  thanking  his  highness 
their  dread  lord  and  sire  for  the  caps  and  green  gowns  he  had 
sent  them,*'  but  complaining  most  piteously  "  of  the  odious 
rule  and  governance  of  Richard  Croft/'  Whether  they  ob- 
tained any  redress  r^mnot  be  told  :  but  he  remained  an  acti^  o 
military  partisan  for  the  house  of  York,  and  was  the  same 
person  that  took  prisoner  Edward's  hapless  young  rival,  the 
Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales,  at  the  red  field  of  Tewkesbury, 
Lady  Croft,  the  wife  of  this  faithful  but  imbeloved  castellan, 
was  a  near  kinswonum  of  the  princes  of  York :  as  she  had  been 
the  widow  of  sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  she  was  called  in  Ludlow 
castle  "  their  lady  »;ovemess."^  Young  Edward  very  early  en* 
tered  into  his  martial  career,  and,  however  ferocious  he  might 
he  in  battle,  he  presented  some  traits  of  a  generous  heart  in 
his  youth,  and  he  manifested  in  many  instances  an  ardent 
attachment  to  liis  numerous  tribe  of  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
is  remarkable  tliat  his  subsequent  passion  for  astrology,  divin« 
atlon,  and  ever^'  kind  of  fortime-telling,  in  which  he  imitated 
the  p.u^uits  of  Henry  V.,  first  impaired  the  bonds  of  fianuly 
atiection,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own  prosperity. 

The  public  ciu^cr  of  the  heir  of  York,  before  and  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  father  at  Wakefield,  has  been  ah-eady  too 
closely  intciwovcn  with  these  biographies  to  need  further  detail, 
excepting  that  the  circumstance  of  his  being  bom  in  Normandy, 
though  forgotten  by  most  historians,  added  much  to  his  popu- 
larity when,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  presented  himself  before 

1  Slain  in  cold  blood  by  aifTord,  after  tbe  battle  of  Wakefield. 

'  Ellin,  Hutorical  Letters,  voL  i. 

*  BetrospectiTe  B^view ;  second  Series^  p.  470. 
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the  citiMons  of  London,  and  claimed  tbe  cronn.  HSh  Nurnitin 
birth  v/an  remembered  a»  n  circuoistauce  likely  to  I'adlitiite  tlie 
future  reunion  of  Englind  and  Normandy,  and  the  popular 
toa;^  of  London  hailed  tlie  claimant  of  the  Enp;lish  crown  the 
'  rosii  of  Rouen.'  One  of  his  corouiition-sou^s'  coiuiucncci 
with  this  allusion : — 

"  Nijw  is  tlie  UiwB  of  Runcit  grown  to  preut  honour, 
Tbercfurc  sing  we  eierr  oae  jAiianwii  bo  that  flower. 
I  warn  je  every  Dne  that  ye  bIibU  nsdoroliuid, 
Tbtre  Kpnuig  a  rum  Sa  Kouen  that  Hfiread  1o  Engtmid ; 
Had  luit  tlu>  iliMe  of  Rouc^  been,  >tl  Kngbuid  luiil  been  (lanr, 
V-hlesMsl  be  tlio  time  God  ever  tpnad  tliut  Soviev." 

After  describing  Towton-ficld,  and  giving  the  rose  of  Rouen 
the  utmost  pniisc  for  saving  the  fair  southern  shii-cs  of  En;;- 
laud   from  the   invasion  of  the  northern  borderers,  led   to 
devastation  by  queen  Margiirct,  nho  meant  to  dwell  therein, 
ind  appropriate  all  as  theii-  spoil,  the  song  conclndes, — 
"Tho  Bate  ctuneto  London,  Ml  rojallr  riding. 
Two  uxchbishupa  of  Engloud  thej  crowDed  (he  RdM  kitiEr- 
Alinighly  Ixird  !  nre  the  Row,  and  give  him  thy  blacbd^ 
And  all  the  reiilni  of  England  joy  of  liU  rarowniiig. 
Tliat  wo  lony  hies*  Hie  time  God  etvr  B|ircBd  thBt  flower." 

Rdward  was  crowned  at  Westminster-abbey  June  28,  1601, 
being  tiiea  in  his  twentieth  year. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  tlwt  all  the  connexiooi 
of  lllizftbeth,  both  pmcntal  and  matrimonial,  wei'e  viewed  with 
considei'able  hostility  by  tlie  newly  cnmiied  king.  Neverthe- 
less, her  mother  was  a  diplomatists  of  most  eonsnmniitte  ability; 
insomuch,  that  the  conunon  people  attributed  her  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men  to  sorcery.  The  manner  in  whieh  she 
reconciled  lierself  to  young  Edward,  wlien  she  had  so  lately 
been  aiding  and  abetting  queen  Wargnret,  and,  withal,  alter 
the  stormy  scene  which  had  occurred  between  that  piince  anil 
her  lord  and  son  at  Calais,  and  after  her  snn-in-law  hud  by  lii;< 
valour  aimoat  turned  the  scale  of  victory  iigaiust  the  house  ol 
Vork,  is  really  unaccoimtable  ;  but  the  effect  of  lier  influence 
remains,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  on  the  Issue  rolls  of  Edward's 
exchequer.     In  tlie  first  year  of  bis  reign  there  is  an  entry, 

>  raliticul  Poems;  Art'hnTDloiTiB,  voL  uii.  dlu-Stl?. 
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declaring  "  that  the  king,  affectionately  considering  the  state 
and  benefit  of  Jaquctta  duchess  of  Bedford  and  lord  Riven, 
of  his  especial  grace  "  not  only  pays  her  the  annual  stipend  d 
the  dower  she  held  of  the  crown,  "  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  marks,  foiur  shillings,  and  a  tliird  of  a  farthing/'  but 
actually  pays  100/.  in  advance  ;*  a  strong  proof  that  Edward 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  father  and  mother  of  Elizabeth 
three  years  before  he  was  ostensibly  the  lover  of  their  daugh- 
ter. Is  it  possible  that  the  fair  widow  of  sir  John  Gray 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  victor  in  the  depths  of  her 
distress  for  the  loss  of  her  hus^band,  and  that  Edward^s 
sudden  passion  for  her  induced  his  extraordinary  profession 
of  affection  for  her  mother  and  father,  who  were,  till  the 
death  of  sir  John  Gray,  such  staunch  Lancastrians?  If  this 
singular  entry  in  the  Issue  rolls  may  be  permitted  to  sup- 
port this  surmise,  then  did  the  acquaintance  of  Elizabeth  and 
Edward  commence  two  or  three  years  earlier  than  all  former 
Histories  have  given  reason  to  suppose.  Whatever  be  the  date 
of  this  celebrated  triumph  of  love  over  sovereignty,  tradition 
points  out  precisely  the  scene  of  the  first  interview  between 
the  lovely  widow  and  the  youthful  king.  EUzabeth  waylaid 
Edward  IV.  in  the  forest  of  Whittlebury,  a  royal  chase,  when 
he  was  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  mother's  dower- 
castle  at  Grafton.  There  she  waited  for  him,  under  a  nobk 
tree  still  known  in  the  local  traditions  of  Noithamptonshire 
Ly  the  name  of  ^  the  queen's  oak.''  Under  the  shelter  of  its 
branches  th^  fair  widow  addressed  the  young  monarch,  hbld« 
ing  her  fatherless  boys  by  the  hands ;  and  when  Edward 
paused  to  listen  to  her,  she  tlircw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
pleaded  earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  Bradgate,  the  inheri- 
tance of  her  children.  Her  downcast  looks  and  mournful 
beauty  not  only  gained  her  suit,  but  the  heart  of  the  conqueror. 
The  '  queen's  oak,'  which  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
interview  between  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  and  the  enamoured 
Edward,  stands  in  the  direct  track  of  communication  between 
Grafton-castle  and  Whittlebury-forest :  it  now  rears  its  hollow 

>  iMoe  Rolls,  Appendii,  480.  '  Baker's  Northairptoiuihii«i 
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trunk,  m  venerable  witness  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  fiicti 
that  histoiy  records.  If  the  friendly  entry  in  the  Issue  rolls 
be  taken  for  data  of  Elizabeth's  acquaintance  with  Edward 
IV.^  it  must  have  commenced  soon  after  the  battle  of  Towton: 
thus  she  was  little  more  than  twenty-nine^  when  she  first  cap* 
tivated  him,  and  her  deUcate  and  modest  beauty  was  not  yet 
impaired  by  tima  Edward  tried  eveiy  art  to  induce  EHxabeth 
to  become  his  own  on  other  terms  than  as  the  sharer  of  his 
regal  dignity :  the  beautiful  widow  made  this  memorable  reply , 
''  My  liege,  I  know  I  am  not  good  enough  to  be  your  queen,  ^ 
but  I  am  fiur  too  good  to  become  your  mistress/'  She  then 
left  him  to  settle  the  question  in  his  own  breast,  for  she 
knew  he  had  betrayed  others,  whose  hearts  had  deceived  them 
into  allowing  him  undue  freedom.  Her  affections,  in  all  pro- 
bability, still  dave  to  the  memory  of  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
and  her  indifference  increased  the  love  of  the  young  king. 
The  stru^le  ended  in  his  offering  her  marriage. 

The  duchess  of  Bedford,  when  she  found  matters  had  pro* 
oeeded  to  this  chmax,  took  the  management  of  the  affair,  and 
pretending  to  conceal  the  whole  from  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  arranged  the  private  espousals  of  her  daughter  and 
the  king.  In  the  quaint  words  of  Fabyan,  the  marriage  is  thus 
described :'  '^  In  most  secret  manner,  upon  the  1st  of  May^  y 
1461-,  king  Edward  sp-.msed  Elizabeth,  late  being  wife  erf  sir 
John  Gray.     Which  spousailles  were  solemnized  early  in  the 

*  Edward,  according:  to  hi-  own  account  in  the  Fragpiient  Chronicle  at  the  end 
of  Sprott,  (Heamc's  e<lition,)  was  hum  at  Rouen  during  his  iuther^s  regency,  1440. 

•  The  Frajfment  Chronicle,  printed  hy  Heame,  at  the  end  of  the  Sprott 
Chronicle,  is  written  by  a  pt^rson  wlio  appears  to  have  been  a  secretary  to  Thomai 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  second  duke  of  the  Howard  hue.  The  author  of  this  re- 
markable history  solemnly  callp  on  duke  Thomas  as  witness  of  these  events.  He 
fcays  many  circumstances  were  from  Edward  IV.'s  own  mouth.  Tlie  narrative  is 
very  easy  and  per8i)icuous.  Tliis  chronicle  dates  the  mamagc  of  Elizabeth 
Woodville  much  earlier  than  other  authors,  and  add«  to  the  date  he  gives,  1463, 
the  wonls  "  in  the  third  ttear  of  Edward  IV."  which  puts  us  out  of  doubt  of 
•rrident  regardine  a  ulip  of  the  ]>»»n  in  the  date.  He  gives  the  important  ftct, 
"The  iiriest  that  wediUnl  Elizalx'th  and  Edward  lies  burie<l  before  the  altar  at  the 
church  of  the  Minoressos,  at  London -bridge."  He  implies  that  tlie  passion  of 
Edward  had  long  preceded  his  murringe  with  the  fair  widow,  whom  he  wedded 
bt^canse  she  was  tlie  most  virtuous  woman  he  fomid ;  likewise  because  ibreigi* 
princestkis  would  not  marry  l<iu>,  tuarinj^  tlie  restoiatiunot  tlic  house  of  Laurtwtcr. 


ftwv  .  •,     ;«■'"• 
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morning  at  tbft  town  cal!f»d  Grafton,  near  to  Stoney-Stratford. 
At  which  nuirriji<;e  was  none  present  but  the  spouse  [Edward], 
the  spousesse  [Elizabeth] ,  the  duchess  of  Bedford  her  mother^ 
the  ])ricst,  and  two  gentlewomen  and  a  young  man  who  helped 
the  pnest  to  sin^.  After  the  spousailles  the  king  rode  again 
to  Stoncy-Stnitibrd,  as  if  he  had  been  hunting,  and  then  re- 
turned at  ni<;ht.  And  within  a  day  or  two  the  king  sent  to 
loi'd  Hirers,  father  to  his  bridc^  ssiying  that  he  would  come 
find  lodge  with  him  for  a  season ,  when  he  was  received  with  all 
due  honov.r,  and  tairied  there  four  days,  when  Elizabeth  visited 
him  by  night  so  secretly^  that  none  but  her  mother  knew  of 
T^t.  And  so  the  niarringe  was  kept  secret  till  it  needs  must  be 
discovered,  because  of  princesses  offered  as  wives  to  the  king. 
There  was  some  obloquy  attending  this  marriage, — ^how  that 
the  king  vhvk  enchanted  by  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  or  ke 
would  have  refused  to  acknowledge  her  daughter."  In  the 
archives  of  the  Howard  dukes  of  Norfolk,  this  marriage  is 
aivrays  dated  as  taking  place  one  year  earlier,  in  the  summer 
of  14G3.  It  aj)pc{irs  that  various  agents  were  employed  in 
l^ngland  to  wntch  how  the  commonalty  approved  of  the  king's 
marriage  :  the  result  was  communicated  by  sir  John  Howard 
in  a  letter,^  suj^posed  to  be  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Rivers, 
the  father  of  the  new  queen.  After  sir  John  had  made  in- 
terest^ to  obtain  situations  for  himself  and  his  spouse  in  the 
royal  household, — 

"  Aliito,  my  lord,  I  hare  been  in  diTeiM  places  within  Norfolk,  SnfTolk,  md 
K«cx,  and  liavo  conimniiioatcil  tbis  marriapfp,  to  fool  how  Iho  pc?0|)le  of  the 
coaiitrr  were  di<]y)Ht'd  :  and,  in  ^ood  faith,  they  are  disjiosiGd  in  the  best  wise,  and 
>:!ad  thcroot'.  Also  I  have  been  with  many  divont  estates;  to  feel  their  hearts; 
and,  in  poo<l  faith,  I  found  them  all  right  well  ditsposcd,  save  one,  the  which  I 
fdinll  uiionn  your  gotxl  lordship  at  my  next  coming  to  you,  by  the  grace  of  tjud, 
who  have  you,  my  right  t«])e(*ial  good  lord,  in  his  blesitcd  Hafeguard. 

"  At  Wenoche,*  [  Wencshe,]  tJie  22  d^y  of  September."* 

'  Tlio  letter  oconrs  in  the  Honsehold-boolc,  pp.  196,  197,  of  sir  John  Howarc« 
aOenvanI*  duke  of  N<.riolk,  (Jockey  r)f  Norfolk,)  who  fell  at  Bosworth.  The 
Ntirfolk  Housi>hold-bo(>k  was  pruite<l  Infely  by  B.  Botfidd,  esq.,  from  MSS.in  lita 
^RHosfdon  of  his  grace  the  tlnke  of  Norfolk  and  sir  T.  Phillipps. 

'  A  sent  of  the  Howard  family  near  IVamlingluun,  Snfiblk. 

*  There  is  no  other  date,  but  the  copy  of  the  letter  is  entered  among  fht  M- 
/mpcs  and  memoranduios  of  the  year  14(>3. 
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The  qaecn,  in  the  earLer  period  of  her  royalty  at  least,  coulil 
reckou  on  the  heir  of  Howard  as  her  devoted  partisan.  la  the 
easuiog  yetir  she  received  from  him  the  present  of  a  favourite 
hobby,  or  pony,  called  '  Lyart  Lewis,'  or  '  Grey  Louy,'  valued 
by  his  accountant  at  8/.' 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  14G4,  the  king's  raarriiitce 
was  discussed  at  coiut,  though  he  yet  delayed  its  pubhc  ho 
knowledgment.  His  great  desu^  was  to  prave  to  his  peers  that 
Elizabeth,  being  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,' 
was  as  worthy  to  share  ids  tliroiie  as  her  mother  was  to  marry 
the  brother  of  Henry  V.  With  this  idea  lie  sent  an  emliassy 
tn  Ilia  ally,  Charles  count  of  Cliarolois,  asking  lum  to  indueo 
some  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg  to  visit 
Kngland,  and  chiim  kindred  with  his  wife.  From  the  remarks 
Moiistrelct  makes  on  this  head,  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
princes  of  Luxembourg  had  wholly  forgotten  and  lost  sight  o( 
the  mother  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  certain  that  they  had  betiu 
incensed  at  her  marriage  with  Richard  Wowlnlle,  for  he  says, 
"llichord  Wiis  the  handsomest  man  in  all  England,  and  Jaquetta 
was  an  exceedingly  handsome  gentlewoman ;  yet  they  never 
could  visit  tiic  continent,  or  her  brother  eount  Louis  St.  Pol 
would  have  slain  them  both."  JTaquetta  was  gradually  for- 
gotten, till  the  extraordinary  advancement  of  Khzabeth  and  the 
message  of  her  royal  lord  revived  the  remembrance  of  her 
Flemish  relatives,  and  the  count  of  ('harolois  sent  word 
"  that  the  eoraiiation  of  Elizabeth  would  be  attended  by  her 
kinilrefl." 

Of  all  persons,  thij  marriage  of  Elizabeth  gave  the  moat 

'  Howurd  HouHeliold-book,  tnUtod  by  Botfleld. 
*  The  honae  of  Laicinbauig  waa  coeval  with  the  Fcsiikiah  monarcliT,  anil  thii 
bad  ol'tbe  family  was  on  tbo  iin]>er!nl  tlirono  of  Oi^rmany.  Tlie  priiiiv;aw*  of  thii 
line  VTGre  renmrkuhle  for  tbc  oburmit  of  their  perwnu  luid  munnnra.  Thoav  IkacUiH- 
tiuiu,  it  wue  fublt-d,  weru  itib«rit(.il  fraiti  Kleluuiiu,  a  bcautiOil  rnkfcr-iiyiDph  at 
the  Rhine,  who,  it  is  pretendixl,  wna  tlio  iiniistiwa  of  tbe  fuimly.  Tlie  xerpent 
of  Heltwiu  WW,  by  nnne  of  tbe  Lnieniboiirg  priDcea,  borne  m  *  device  on  thdr 
■bielili.  Perhupi  this  tratlltion  gave  rise  to  the  aonualiaiu  of  lorcery  aguiut  tlia 
d.idiewof  Bedfurd;  hav>ei.-er.  tbe  pretended  fairy  Melusiiu  henelfoiuld  wMrrelr 
havD  bem  mare  8uFC«Mful  in  bewitcliing  the  luuuU  ul  uuiu  tiiaa  wen  Juiutlta 
■ud  hei  lUugliler,  Klizabeiii  WoodviUai 
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offence  to  the  mother  of  Edward  IV.  This  lady,  who,  before 
die  fall  of  her  husband,  Richard  duke  of  York,  at  Wakefield, 
had  assumed  all  the  state  of  a  queen,  was  infuriated  at  having 
to  ^ve  place  to  the  daughter  of  a  man,  who  commenced  his 
career  as  a  poor  squire  of  ordinary  lineage.  Among  other 
arguments  against  her  son's  wedlock  was  the  fact  of  Elizabeth 
being  a  widow,  wliich  ought  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  a 
king,  since  the  sovereignty  would  be  dishonoured  by  such 
bigamy.  The  king  merrily  answered,  "  She  is  indeed  a  widow, 
and  hath  children;  and  by  God's  blessed  Lady  I  I,  who  am 
but  a  bachelor,  have  some  too.  Madame,  my  mother,  I  pray 
you  be  content ;  for  an  to  the  bigamy,  the  priest  may  lay  it  in 
my  way  if  ever  I  come  to  take  orders,  for  I  understand  it  ia 
forbidden  to  a  priest,  but  I  never  wist  it  was  to  a  king.'*'  Thia 
is  the  version  king  Edward's  courtiers  chose  to  give  of  th«* 
conversation;  but  there  is  little  doubt  the  duchess  of  York" 
reproached  her  son  with  the  breach  of  liis  marriage-contract 
with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  the  predecessor  of  Elizabeth  Woodville 
in  the  allections  of  Edward.  Bitterly  was  this  perfidy  afters 
wards  visited  on  tlie  innocent  family  of  the  roj'al  seducer. 
Edward  was  likewise  supposed  to  be  mamed  to  lady  Eleanor 
Butler,  a  descendant  of  the  great  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Possibly 
tliis  was  a  betrothment  entered  into  in  Edward's  childhood. 
It  was  at  the  ancient  palace  of  Reading,  on  Michaelmas- 

'  Cainden*8  RcmaiiM. 
•  Cicely  of  Rahy,  the  youngest  diiuphter  of  Ralph  Neville,  carl  of  Westmore- 
land,  by  .Joanna  Beaufort,  (lauj;hter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Cicely  ninrried  Richard 
duke  of  York,  in  whom  centered  the  Mortimer  title  to  the  throne:  he  was  tht 
ward  of  her  father  and  mother;  by  him  8he  liad  Edward  IV.  and  a  large  fiimily* 
Tlie  duchess  of  York  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  still  more  so  for  her 
indomitable  pride.  In  the  north  she  was  called  the  '  rose  of  l^by,'  but  in  tlie 
neiglibourh'xxlof  her  baronial  residence  of  Fothering:iy-castle  the  common  people 
ailed  her  '  proud  Cis.'  She  had  a  tlurone-room  at  Fothermgay,  where  she  gave 
receptions  with  the  state  of  a  queen.  Curious  portraits  in  painted  glass  of  Cicely 
and  her  husband  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  south  window  of  the  chancel  of  Penritib 
church.  They  have  been  engraved  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  valuable  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Leath-Ward,  Cumberland.  Cicely  is  decorated  with  a  garland  €4 
gems,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  very  handsome  woman  in  the  decline  of  hie.  Her 
reputation  has  nof.  descended  to  posterity  unscathed.  Philip  dc  Comines  scan* 
dalizcs  her  with  derelictions  iVom  her  duty  during  the  duke  of  York's  regency  in 
Krance.  Hence  Cliarles  the  Bold  and  Louis  XI.  always,  in  private,  adlcd  Un 
handsome  Edward  IV.  "  the  aan  of  an  aicfacr.** 
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day  14')t,  that  Edward  IV.  finally  declared  Elizabeth  to  lie 
his  wi'ilded  wife.  A  council  of  the  peers  was  convoked  there, 
when  the  king  took  Elizalreth  by  the  haiid,  and  presented  Imt 
to  them  aa  his  nghtful  queen.  She  was  then  led  by  the  younj 
duke  of  Clarence,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  stately  nbbey-ehurib 
of  Reading,  where  slie  was  pubhcly  declared  queen;  imd  having 
made  her  offering,  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  no- 
bility aoBciubled  there,  among  whom,  some  authorities  declare 
was  the  ear!  of  War«'iek.'  A  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Woodvilie, 
to  be  found  in  a  fine  illumination  in  the  Britiali  Museum,' 
r^resents  her  in  the  costume  in  which  she  first  appeared  aa 
a  rtqral  bride  at  Reading.  The  mauner  in  which  Ehzabeth'a 
hair  is  arranged  proves  that  the  limning  was  drawn  while  she 
was  a  bride.  She  wears  a  lofty  crown,  with  closed  arches  of 
peculiar  richness,  the  numerous  points  of  which  are  finiBhed 
by  fleurs-de-lis ;  her  hair,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ring 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  is  streaming  down  her  biu'k, 
and  reaches  to  her  knees  :  it  is  pale  yellow,  and  its  extreme 
profusion  agrees  with  the  description  of  chroniclers.  She  is 
very  fair,  her  eyelids  are  cast  down  with  an  affected  look  o( 
modesty,  which  gives  a  sinister  expression  to  her  face.  Her 
attire  is  regal ;  the  material  of  her  dresH  is  a  splendid  kind  of 
gold  brocade,  in  stripes  called  baudekius,  which  was  solely 
appropriated  to  the  royal  family;  ^t  is  garter  blue,  of  a  eohimii 
pattern,  alternately  with  gold ;  t!ie  sh-cves  are  tight,  the  bod- 
dice  close  fitting,  with  rollings  of  ermine  turned  back  oier 
the  shoulders ;  it  is  girded  roun<l  the  waist  with  a  crimson 
scarf,  something  hke  an  officer's  sash,  nie  skirt  of  the  dress 
is  fiill,  with  a  broad  ermine  border,  and  finishes  with  a  train 
many  yards  in  length  ;  this  is  piu-Hy  held  uj)  by  the  queen, 
while  the  extremity  is  folded  round  tlie  arms  of  a  train-bearer, 
who  is  probably  otic  of  Ellziibeth's  sisters.  A  rich  blue  satin 
petticoat  is  seen  beneath  the  dress,  aud  the  shoes  arc  of  the 
pointed  form  called  sometimes  '  cracows,'  and  sometimes  '  pi^- 

'  Dr.  Lin^rd  rcJocU  the  story  oC  WirwicVa  embawy  tot  the  tiimi  of  Dona  ol 
Snroy  at  tlio  tjnte  of  Kdword'a  mHrr'iBge. 

»  Kinjf's  Library,  royal  MS.,  16,  E  4;  CtvotuquiM  d'AngliterrB ■  illuminaUi 
fcr  Kdwiu'l  IV,     A  biatutifut  ami  diatinet  gnop  ft  U> 
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naccs/  Tlie  queen  wesirs  a  pearl  necklace  strung  in  an  elabo^ 
rate  pattern,  called  a  dence.  The  scene  in  which  Elizabethi 
with  her  attendant  group,  is  introduced  is  Reading-palace^  fof 
the  gateway,  still  in  fine  preservation,  is  veiy  clearly  designed. 
The  queen  is  just  entering  the  abbey-church,  led  by  a  youth 
just  the  age  of  Clarence.  She  is  received  by  the  abbot  of 
Heading,  whose  face  is  very  expressive.  The  high  Syrian  caps 
of  the  ladies  her  attendants,  with  the  hair  passed  through  the 
top,  the  short-waisted  dress,  with  robings  or  reverses  of  fur, 
and  trains  >nth  furred  borders,  all  mark  the  costume  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  royal  barges  are  seen  waiting  in 
a  bend  of  the  river.  Few  historical  scenes  have  been  more 
minutely  and  accurately  depicted. 

The  queen's  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  West- 
minster-palace about  five  months  after  her  mother's  recog- 
nition in  Heading-abbey.'  Tlie  royal  physicians,  by  means 
of  their  impertinent  studies  of  astrology,  had  solemnly  assured 
kuig  Edward  that  his  expected  child  by  his  queen  would  prove 
a  prince.  Tlie  king,  who  was  deep  in  the  same  kind  of  lon^ 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  infant  would  wear  the  crown  of 
England.  One  of  these  physicians,  named  master  Dominic, 
was  more  than  usually  positive  that  an  heir  would  be  bom. 
lie  therefore  obtained  leave  to  station  himself  in  the  queen's 
withdi-awing-room,  leading  to  her  bedchamber,  when  the 
buth  wjis  expected,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  first  to 
carry  the  tidings  of  the  child's  sex  to  his  royal  master, 
Edward  IV.  Dominic  crouched  down  by  the  bedcliamber- 
door  listening,  and  having  heard  the  child  cry,  he  knocked, 
and  called  to  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  and  asked,  "  What  her 
grace  had  ?"  Tl\e  ladies  about  queen  Ehzabeth  Woodville  were 
not  in  the  best  humour,  being  unwilling  to  answer  "  only 
a  girl."  So  one  of  them  rephed,  *'  \^^latsoever  the  queen's 
grace  hath  here  within,  sure  'tis  a  fool  that  standeth  there 

'  Thig  doc8  not  agree  with  the  notation  oa  Elizahcth  of  York's  tomb  in  West- 
minster-abbey, but  fn^'at  difficulties  oocor  in  the  chnmology  of  the  years  1468, 
1464.  Tlic  *8))rott  Clironiele  and  sir  John  Howard's  Household-book  concur  in 
dating;  events  1  ir>3,  which  later  historians  place  in  14()4,— as  the  manriage  tl 
Kdwanl  IV.  and  Kllzubcth  WuodvUle. 
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without."  Poor  Ur,  Dominic,  being  mucli  coiifmiiidcd  by  thia 
sliarp  answer,  and  having  no  newa  to  report,  stole  away  with- 
out speaking  to  king  Edward,  wliose  pnisence  lie  (Ud  not 
enter  for  a  long  time.  Edward  IV.  consoled  himself  for  his 
child  being  one  of  the  weaker  sex  by  his  raode  of  reading 
tlie  future,  which  promised  royalty  for  his  first-boru,  whether 
ion  or  dnugliter.'  Edward  IV.  wa.-*  at  times  notoriously  un- 
faithful to  his  queen,  and  other  women  occnsion^dly  sednoed 
him  from  her;  yet  over  his  mind  Elizabeth,  from  first  to 
last,  ccrtiiinly  held  potent  sway, — an  influence  most  danger- 
ous in  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  po.sscs?ed  more  cunnmg 
than  firmness,  more  skill  in  concocting  a  diplomatic  intrigue 
than  power  to  form  a  rational  resolve.  She  vfas  ever  sue 
ccssful  in  carrying  her  own  purjioses,  but  she  had  seldom  a 
wise  or  good  end  in  view;  the  advancement  of  her  own 
relatives,  and  the  depreciation  of  her  husbiuid's  fricuds  and 
family,  were  her  chief  objects.  Elizabeth  gained  ber  own  way 
witli  her  husband  by  an  assumption  of  the  deepest  humility ; 
her  words  were  soft  and  cares.'iing,  her  glances  timid. 

The  acknowledgment  of  Elizabeth's  marriage  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  fetes  and  tournaments  that 
hod  been  witnessed  in  England  since  the  establlsliment  of  tiie 
order  of  the  Garter  by  Edward  III.  At  these  scenes  Eliza- 
bcth  presided,  siuTounded  by  a  vu'gin  fi-ain  of  lovely  sisters, 
who  were  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  the  unmarried  baronage 
of  England.  Although  these  nobles  had  suffered  all  the  por- 
tionless daughters  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford  to  reach  ages 
from  twenty  to  thirty  uuwooed  and  unwedded,  yet  they  now 
foimd  that  no  beauties  were  comparable  to  the  sisters  of  her 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour.  The  exaltation  of  to 
many  fair  rivals  did  not  add  to  the  new-made  queen's  popu- 
bii-ity  with  the  female  nobility  of  England  ;  while  her  heroic 
brother,  Anthony  Woodville,  by  his  beauty,  his  learning,  and 
his  prowess  in  the  tilt-yard,  with  better  reason  raised  con- 
siderable envy  among  his  own  sex.  Elizabeth  incensed  th« 
'  Fnliysn.  lie  mit  a  oouUiuporur;  :  lui  acocilotii  tftotu  with  tUe  "  Hoag  at 
Uw  liuily  Buwy." 
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ancient  nobility  by  the  activity  with  which  she  mated  her 
numerous  tribe  among  the  greatest  heirs  and  heiresses  of  the 
reahnJ  Anthony  Woodville  married  the  orphan  of  lord  Scales, 
the  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom^  whom  the  duchess  of  York 
designed  for  her  son  Clarence.^  Neither  infantine  juvenilitj 
nor  the  extreme  of  dotage  seems  to  have  been  objected  by 
the  Woodvilles,  if  there  were  a  superiSuity  of  the  goods  of 
this  world ;  for  the  queen's  eldest  brother,  a  fine  young  man^ 
V  edded,  for  her  great  jointure,  Katherine,  the  dowager-duchess 
of  Norfolk,  then  in  her  eightieth  year, — "a  diabolical  mar- 
riage/'^ wrathfuUy  exclaims  WiUiam  of  Worcester. 

Soon  after  the  queen  had  made  the  match  between  the 
young  heiress  of  Scales  and  her  brother  Anthony,  the  ladies 
of  England  chose  that  gallant  knight  to  sustain  the  honour  of 
his  countiy  at  the  tournament  they  expected  would  be  i«x>- 
chiimed  in  celcliration  of  Elizabeth's  coronation.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday before  Easter-day,  14C5,  on  the  return  of  sir  Anthony 
Woodville  from  high  mass,  with  his  royal  sister,  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Shene-palace,  a  bevy  of  her  ladies  surrounded  him,  and 
by  the  presentation  of  a  golden  knee-band  figured  with  SS, 
and  ornamented  with  a  forget-me-not,  gave  some  mystical  in- 
timation  that  he  was  expected  to  remember  his  knightly  devoir 
of  high  emprise  at  the  coronation  of  his  sister.  The  antago- 
nist he  selected  was  the  most  renowned  champion  in  Europe, 
being  count  de  la  lloche,  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  of  Bur- 

'  Sir  John  Paston's  motlior  advises  him  **  to  marry  right  nigh  to  the  queen*8 
Mood,  80  thut  he  could  get  his  land  agnin/' — a  po])ular  proof  of  the  great  favour- 
itism of  her  family.  Margaret  Wocdville,  the  October  after  Elizal:eth  was  ac- 
knoni'k'dgcd  queen,  married  lord  Multravcrs,  heir  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  Soon 
aften%*ards,  Ilenry  duke  of  Buckingham  married  Katherinc  Woodville ;  Jaquclta 
married  the  earl  of  Kvsex,  and  the  fourth  sister  married  the  heir  of  the  carl  ci 
Kent.  Id  the  next  Siptcml)er,  the  queen's  sister  Mary  married  tlie  heir  of  lord 
Herbert ;  and  from  this  wedlock  proceeded  the  first  aftixnit  given  to  the  earl  d 
Wam-ick,  for  Herbert  was  promoted  to  some  office  which  interfered  with  hia 
interests. 

'  Some  represent  this  lady  as  a  child,  others  as  a  widow.  She  might,  in  thofB 
days,  have  been  both. 

'  This  alludes  to  an  old  English  proverb  on  marriage, — "  That  the  marriage  <d 
a  yoimg  woman  and  a  young  man  is  of  God*s  making,  as  Adam  and  Eve ;  an  old 
man  and  young  woman,  of  Our  I^ady's  making,  as  Marj-  and  Joseph ;  but  that  ul 
an  old  woman  and  a  young  man,  b  made  by  the  author  of  eiiL" 
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gimrly,  and  tlie  constant  companion  of  all  the  mah  eiilcrjiriMS 
of  his  brother  Chailcs  the  IJoUl,  whether  id  field  or  tourney. 
To  this  opponent  Anthony  Wooilvillc,  who  now  adopted  the 
title  of  lord  Scales  in  right  of  his  lady,  thus  wrote,'  from  the 
palace  of  Shene : — 

"Truth  it  is,  that  the  Wednwday  npit  befnra  the  "olemn  nnd  devout  mnr- 
roction  of  onr  bles«ud  Saviour  Mid  Itcduemor,  for  nrtiun  miuiM  I  dww  me  iirar 
toviinl  till?  riucen  of  England  and  ijT  Kr:iiiai,  mj  Mn-iTvign  lady,  to  whom  I  am 
right  huiublu  aaviDit,  niliifct,  uid  bmtliHr.  Aiul  aa  I  npiiku  tu  her  bi^hnen  oil 
my  knon,  my  Ixiniirt  off  my  head,  according  to  my  duty,  I  know  not  how  it 
)Hi|i;>«iiFd,  but  an  the  ladicii  of  her  rourt  environed  me  about,  and  aium  I  look 
bcxd  that  tbcy  had  tied  aliove  my  bill  Lace  a  band  of  gold,  garuishvd  with  [Vfv 
doci  sttnUK  which  foniied  n  Ictlvr,  [it  was  a  collar  of  SS,  mBining  -  SDnvenADO-,' 
or  remeaibrance.]  which,  wlipn  I  peroeivwl,  truth  to  »uy,  it  mnie  nighra'  to  niy 
heart  tlian  to  my  knee ;  and  to  thin  ooUar  wai  banging  a  iiobk  flower  of  Souvcn- 
■Dce,  enamelled,  and  in  manner  of  em)iri»e.  And  then  one  or  tlie  ludlui  sud  to 
me.  taH  iweetly,  '  that  1  ought  to  lake  a  <tep  Htting  lor  tlie  timei'  and  tbeo 
each  of  them  withdrew  di'nmrely  to  \imr  pbuea.  And  I,  all  abu«h^  at  tliii 
adreiituTe,  rose  up  to  go  and  thimk  them  for  tlieir  rich  and  honourable  proent) 
bat  when  I  took  np  my  cap,  I  fomid  in  it  a  letter  writtm  on  vellum,  and  onlj 
eloard  and  boniid  with  a  golden  thnaui.  Now  I  OwHjjht  thm  letter  fontaincil 
the  will  of  the  ladi»i  mgrmised  in  writing,  and  that  I  shoiUd  know  the  adventure 
which  the  flower  of  Soiivenanno  wai  pvrn  me  tu  undertake.  Then  humbly  did 
I  tbaok  the  queen,  wlio  of  her  grara  hnd  piomitted  aiich  hoounr  to  be  done 
me  in  hitr  noble  preseiKv,  and  e^ipoHnUy  i^d  I  tbunk  the  Ind^n  for  their  noblf 
prevent.  1  went  fbrlhwith  ia  the  kin^  'i(  kjigiand,  my  aoveivign  lord,  to  j(how 
him  Uie  emprise,  nnd  that  he  would  give  me  leave  and  linnet  tu  ai-cninplish  tlie 
content!  of  tiie  said  letter,  tu  bring  tU)  ulventuM  of  the  Qowcr  of  Souvemuioe  to 
■  caQcluBioii." 

King  Edward  broke  the  thread  of  gold :  he  rend  the  articles 
of  combat,  and  permitted  the  jousts.'  Then  Woodville  for- 
warded the  articles  of  combat  and  the  enamelled  jewel  of 
foi^et-me-not  to  the  count  de  la  Roche  by  a  herald,  request- 
ing liim  "  to  touch  the  flower'  with  his  woithy  and  knightly 
hand,  in  token  of  hia  acceptance  of  the  challenge ;"  the  count 
did  so,  in  the  expectation  of  being  one  of  the  knights  sent  by 
Charles  the  Bold  to  do  honour  to  the  coronation-tournament 
of  the  queen. 

'  En^erptn  lllst.  1H6.     'Hw  extract  of  lliis  letter  If,   for  tlw  fake  of  brevit)-. 
Eniited  to  the  panage  in  which  the  queen  it  a  peracmal  B(;ent.     The  original  ■■ 
in  Freneh  {  it  is  of  coune  tranBkite<l  into  perspicuoua  artlu^raphy. 
'  Excerpta,  p.  136. 

*  No  tonnuunent,  antil  the  EgUntoun  tournament,  was  ever  held  without  tb« 
expren  licence  of  the  sovereign,  and  very  heavy  penalties  (if  we  mutnke  not)  itill 
nirit  ^^ntt  nieh  prooeedinn*,  which  we  ooundered  tanUmoont  to  "levying  war 
In  the  land." 
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Tlie  coronation  of  Elizabeth  was  appointed  at  Westminster- 
abbey,  Whit-Sunday,  the  2Gth  of  May.  On  Whitsun-eve  the 
queen  entered  London  from  Eltham-palaee,  the  mayor  and 
city  authorities  meeting  her  at  the  foot  of  Shooter's-IIill,  and 
conducting  her  through  Southwark  to  the  Tower.  That  morn- 
ing Edward  kept  court  at  the  Tower,  where  he  knighted 
thirty-two  persons,  among  whom  were  five  judges  and  six 
citizeiis :  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  popularity,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  citizens  for  his  queen.  She  was 
carried  tlirough  tlie  city  to  her  palace  at  Westminster  in  a 
litter  borne  on  long  poles,  like  a  sedan  chair,  supported  by 
8tately-pacing  steeds.  The  new-made  knights  all  rode,  on 
this  occasion,  in  solemn  progression  before  the  queen's  litter. 
She  was  crowned  next  day,  with  great  solemnity,  in  West- 
minster-ab])ey,  the  yoimg  duke  of  Chu-ence  officiating  as  high- 
steward.  After  the  coronation,  the  queen  sat  in  state  at 
a  grand  banquet  in  Westminster-hall,  where  the  bishop  at 
Jlochester,  who  sang  the  mass  at  her  consecration,  took  his 
place  at  the  king's  right  hand,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
(now  the  queen's  brother-in-law  by  reason  of  his  wedlock 
with  Kathcrme  Woodville)  sat  at  his  left.  Charles  the  Bold 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  sending  to  England  a  sovereign-prince 
of  Ehzabcth's  kin,  to  convince  the  Londoners  that  Edward  had 
taken  to  himsell*  a  helpmate  of  princely  alliances.  Count  James 
of  St.  Pol,  uncle  to  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  landed  at  Green- 
wich some  days  l)eibre  the  coronation,  and  brought  with  him 
a  hundred  knights  with  their  servants,  but  the  champion  of 
Burgundy,  challenged  by  the  queen^s  brother,  was  not  among 
them,*  The  Flemish  chevdiers  constituted  an  armed  band  of 
mercenaries,  ready  to  aid  in  enforcing  obedience,  if  any  oppo- 
sition had  occuiTcd  at  the  recognition  of  Elizabeth  as  queen- 
consort.  The  king  regularly  paid  them  for  their  attendance,  for 
he  presented  the  count  de  St.  Pol  with  three  hundred  nobles,- 

*  The  rf.mlwt  at  Smitliticld  Ixjfween  the  qr.ccn's  brother  and  the  ('han)pion  of 
Burpwudy  did  not  tnke  ])lacc  till  two  years  afterwards,  when  Anthony  Woudvilk 
j^!n«d  great  honour  by  a  decided  personal  advantage  over  the  Ihirgundian.  llir 
duke  of  Clarciiu),  afUrrwnrda  the  mortal  (be  of  Anthony,  earned  his  1)unet. 

'  Manirtrelet. 
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and  eatli  of  his  chevaliers  with  fifty.  Sir  John  Howard  niiide 
RD  entry  iu  liia  houaeliold-book  to  the  following  eli'ect :  "  The 
king  oweth  me  for  lUI  the  plate  thiit  tlie  queen  was  served 
with  on  the  day  of  her  corouatiou."' 

Elizabctii's  Marriage  with  Edward  IV.  drew  upon  them 
the  enmity  of  no  less  a  peraoa  than  the  celebrated  Isabel  of 
Castile,  queen  of  Spain.  In  the  Ilarleian  JISS.  is  a  letter 
from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Granlidius  de  Sasiola,  who 
uses  these  remiu'kable  words:' — "The  queen  of  Csistile  was 
turned  m  her  heart  fi-om  England  in  time  pa-^t,  for  the 
ankindness  she  took  of  the  king  of  England  (Edward  IV., 
whom  God  pardon,}  for  his  refusing  her,  and  taking  to  wife 
a  widow-woman  of  Englaudj  for  which  cause  there  was 
mortfll  war  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  even  to 
his  death," 

The  benefactions  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  bestowed 
upon  Cambridge  were  continued  by  her  successor ;  lor  eiu-ly  in 
14G5  Ehzabcth  appropriated  a  part  of  her  income  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  good  work  of  Iier  former  mistress,  and  Uueen's 
coliegc  owes  its  existence  to  these  royal  ladies, — 
"  Aiijou'b  heroine  and  the  pnlcr  rose, 
The  rival  of  her  crown  aiid  of  hor  woes." 

The  portrait  of  Ehzabeth  Woodvihe,  engraved  herewith, 
19  preserved  in  the  college  she  founded.'  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  face  and  complexion,  it  muat  have 
been  portrayed  at  the  time  of  her  benefaction  to  Cam- 
bridge, soon  after  her  coronation,  wheTi  her  beauty  was 
unimpaii'ed.  The  costume  is  remarkable :  the  transparent 
hood  and  veil  placed  over  u  gold  embroidered  close  cap, 
the  shape  of  the  Turkish  fez,  is  odd,  but  becoming.  This 
style  of  bead-dress  succeeded  the  famous  horned  caps  ol 
the  previous  century;    the  clear  gauze,  stiffeueii,  was  sup- 

•  llowni^  Househnld-book,  edited  hv  B.  Itotfleld,  esq.  Prolwbly  us  his  fccv 
■  Diited  Augnst  6th,  14S3.  Wlitm'ihii  wua  written,  the  Spanish  ambnuiulur 
«-as  nt  the  court  of  Richard  III.  See  aecuiirl  .1«ric8  of  ur  Henry  Ellis'  Letters. 
By  thu>  letter  it  'ta  evidi^nt  Warwick  wsa  luv^ljating  for  the  hand  of  Iiutbel  fX 
Cik^tile,  mh&,  it  appears  (from  her  history  by  Bemahles  Andrea,  k  Spaniah  MS. 
itt  the  Ilhrary  of  sir  Thomns  PhilUiiiw,  bart.  of  MiUdle  Hill)  was  Iburtfion  in  146^ 
not  a  little  givl  of  six  years,  ta  Hall  r>>pni«!nts  her.  A  Spanish  """I""  of  tlMt 
(ge  would  fiKl  all  the  ind1);n»tion  her  countrymui  describes. 

'  Fruui  the  original,  copied  by  Mr.  0,  P.  Uurdintr- 
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ported  on  wires  or  canes.  The  short-waistedj  close-bodied 
gown^  with  tiglit  sleeves  aud  embroidered  cuffs,  and  a  little 
embroidered  cape,  was  the  costume  which  prevailed  after 
that  of  the  cote  hardi  seen  on  Margaret  of  Anjou.  There 
is  another  portrait  of  Elizabeth^  nearly  fac-simile,  at  Hampton- 
Court,  painted  by  an  inferior  artist  to  the  Cambridge  one; 
the  dress  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  curioti; 
gauze  hood  and  veil  is  removed,  and  thejfece  left  exposed, 
with  only  the  ugly  fez  cap  at  the  back  of  the  head :  ail  the 
fair  hsiir  of  the  queen  is  strained  back  from  the  temples,  and 
packed  imder  it.  The  face  in  the  Hampton-Court  portrait 
is  faded  and  worn  with  care,  yet  they  both  evidently  repre- 
sent the  same  person. 

The  enmity  between  Elizabeth  and  Warwick  had  not  at 
this  time  amounted  to  any  thing  serious,  for  h^  stood  god- 
father to  her  eldest  daughter,  bom  at  Westminster-palace, 
1  K)6.  The  baptism  of  this  princess  for  awhile  condUated  her 
two  grandmothers,  Cicely  duchess  of  York,  and  Jaquetta 
ducliess  of  Bedford,  who  were  likewise  her  sponsors.  The 
rhri&teniug  was  perfonned  with  royal  pomp,  and  the  babe  re» 
pcived  her  motlier's  name  of  Elisabeth, — a  proof  that  Edward 
v^is  more  inclined  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  wife  than 
ti)  liis  haughty  mother.  Some  months  after  the  queen  had 
brought  an  heiress  to  the  throne,  she  ventured  on  another 
affront  to  tlie  all-powerful  minister,  general,  and  relative  of 
her  royal  lord.  Warwick  had  set  his  mind  on  marrying  Anne, 
the  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  the  king's  sister,  Anne 
of  York,  to  liis  nepliew,  George  Neville.  Meantime,  the  queen 
dily  bought  the  consent  of  the  rapacious  duchess  of  Exeter  * 
for  four  thousand  marks,  and  married  the  young  bride  to  her 
eldest  son  (by  sir  John  Gray)  at  Greenwich-palace,  October 
146G.     The    queen's   eagerness    for   wealthy   alliances   was 

'  William  of  Worcester,  p.  601.  Anne  of  York,  eldest  child  of  Richard  duke 
af  York  and  Cicely  Neville,  wm  (aooordi1^;  to  the  Friar's  Qenealogy)  wcxldcd  in 
early  youth  to  Henry  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  the  legitimate  descendant  of  tht 
Une  of  Lancaster,  by  Elizabeth,  siffter  of  Henry  IV.  The  duchess  of  Ext'ter  y/c^m 
an  atrocious  character ;  she  divorced  and  despoiled  her  first  husband,  and  caused 
the  death  of  her  second.  By  Exeter  iho  had  this  one  daughter,  who  was  tha 
next  hdr  of  Lancaster  after  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI. ;  by  her  second  husbttiid 
feLo  had  another  daughter^  the  anoestroH  of  tie  illustriMV  hotwe  of  Manners 
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pnnislicd  by  the  loss  of  her  purchase- money,  for  the  hcireaa 
of  Kxetcr  died  in  her  miuority. 

Elizabeth  Woodville  was  pertinacious  of  her  forest  rights 
for  her  auto^apb,  extant  among  the  Tower  records,  is  aj* 
peiided  to  a  tlireatening;  document,  almost  as  bellicose  in  itt 
style  as  the  challenge  of  earl  Douglas  to  earl  Percy  in  thfl 
ballad  of  Chevy-Chase.  The  queen  thus  calls  sir  WiUiaic 
Stonor  to  account  for  his  doings  in  her  domains, — 

"  And  wUereag  we  undemtiuiil  that  yon  have  tnken  npon  yon  to  make  ibitm'Hm 
[nuielay]  witliin  our  forest  bihI  chuK  ui'  linmwoocl  and  Kiliill,  aiuI  tljirc,  in  con- 
tempt of  ns,  mitoiirtcuiDily  1u  hunt  und  slay  oor  deet  witliln  llie  sunic,  tii  our 
grenf  luorvel  and  (lispli?iuure ;  we  will  ymi  la  teil  [to  kuow]  that  we  inleud  to 
•ue  mdi  remedy  lu  iliall  acconl  with  our  lord's  laws." 

Unfortunately  the  delinquent  gave  out  that  he  was  acting  by 
her  lord  and  king's  leave,  lor  the  queen  proceeds, — 

"  And  whenHB  we  RirthCTmore  understand  thnt  you  purpose,  uudir  rolonr  of 
my  lord's  coiumisBioii  (>n  tlint  bclialf  gnintcd  unto  yuo,  lu  you  aay,)  Imilily 
[ipeediljj  to  lake  the  mew  and  rule  of  our  giinie  of  deer  witliiti  our  mud  forat 
■nil  elHue,  <»>.  will  Uiat  you  aiom  unfa  lu  or  onr  unlndt  your  aud  coniuiiMion,  il 
taj  iDch  jrou  hiiTO ;  and  in  the  mean  Kuon  that  jou  Kpuie  of  huDting  witliiu 
oat  aid  Ibreat  aiid  gIiiiih'.  dh  yon  will  iinju«r  at  yunr  )»ril. 

"Given  ondor  our  Ji^-nel,  at  our  muiior  of  Ureeuwidi.the  Antdajof  Augiwt,' 

RndorKd,  "Jhcmr  tnudit  and  irrTl-beloetd  Sir  IFilliam  Sloitor.' 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  earlier 
queens  of  England  to  affect  much  verbal  humility  in  their 
missives  ;  yet  the  conventional  usages  which  caused  princeaaea, 
whose  original  stations  were  prmid  as  theElcanoras  of  Aquitaino 
or  of  Castile,  to  humble  themselves  rather  unduly,  were  botli 
more  jiopular  and  more  politic  than  this  arrogant  attack  on 
one,  to  whom  the  endorsement  "trusty  and  well-beloved 
was  requisite, — an  address  which  proves  that  Stonor  was  a 
privy  councillor  of  the  Yorkist  cabinet.  Moreover,  for  aught 
the  Woodville  queen  knew  to  the  contrary,  sir  William  Stonor 
'  Letter  ainous  the  Tower  Kecordi. 
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ported  on  wires  or  canes.  The  short-waistedj  dose-bodied 
gown^  with  tight  sleeves  aud  embroidered  cuffs,  and  a  little 
embroidered  cape^  was  the  costume  which  prevailed  after 
that  of  the  cote  hardi  seen  on  Margaret  of  Anjou.  There 
is  another  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  nearly  &c-simile,  at  Hampton- 
Court,  painted  hj  an  inferior  artist  to  the  Cambridge  one; 
the  dress  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  curious 
gauze  hood  and  veil  is  removed,  and  thejfece  left  exposed, 
with  only  the  ugly  fez  cap  at  the  back  of  the  head :  ail  the 
fair  hair  of  the  queen  is  strained  back  from  the  temples,  and 
packed  imder  it.  The  face  in  the  Hampton-Court  portrait 
is  faded  and  worn  with  care,  yet  they  both  evidently  repre- 
sent the  same  person. 

The  enmity  between  Elizabeth  and  Warwick  had  not  at 
this  time  amounted  to  any  thing  serious,  for  h^  stood  god- 
father to  her  eldest  daughter,  bom  at  Westminster-palace, 
1166.  The  baptism  of  this  princess  for  awhile  conciliated  her 
two  grandmothers,  Cicely  duchess  of  York,  and  Jaquetta 
duchess  of  Bedford,  who  were  likewise  her  sponsors.  The 
rliribtening  was  perfoimed  with  royal  pomp,  and  the  babe  re* 
neived  her  motlier's  name  of  Elizabeth, — a  proof  that  Edward 
V8S  more  inclined  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  wife  than 
ti)  his  haughty  mother.  Some  months  after  the  queen  had 
brought  an  heiress  to  the  throne,  she  ventured  on  another 
affront  to  the  all-powerful  minister,  general,  and  relative  of 
her  royal  loi-d.  Warwick  hiid  set  his  mind  on  marrying  Anne, 
the  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  the  king's  sister,  Anne 
of  York,  to  his  nephew,  George  Neville.  Meantime,  the  queen 
dily  bought  the  consent  of  the  rapacious  duchess  of  Exeter " 
for  four  thousand  marks,  and  married  the  young  bride  to  her 
eldest  son  (by  sir  John  Gray)  at  Greenwich-palace,  October 
1466.     The    queen's   eagerness    for   wealthy   alliances   was 

>  William  of  Worcester,  p.  601.  Inne  of  York,  eldest  child  of  Richard  duke 
3f  York  and  Cicely  Neville,  was  (aoco^diI^ff  to  the  Friar's  Genealogy)  wedded  ia 
early  youth  to  Henry  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  the  legitimate  descendant  <if  tht 
Une  of  Lancaster,  by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  The  duchess  of  Eicter  wit 
an  atrocious  character ;  she  divorced  and  despoiled  her  iirst  husband,  and  caused 
the  death  of  her  second.  By  Exeter  she  had  this  one  daughter,  who  was  tha 
uext  heir  of  Lancaster  after  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VL ;  by  her  second  huabaB^ 
feLo  had  another  daughter^  the  anoestross  of  tie  illustriMV  honm  of  Mannaiv 
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fmni&hfd  by  the  loss  of  her  purchase- moucy,  for  the  hcircas 
of  Exeter  died  in  her  minority. 

Elizabetli  Woodville  was  pertinacious  of  her  forest  ^ight(^ 
for  her  autof^ph,  extant  among  the  Tower  rccorda,  ia  aj- 
pended  to  a  tlircatcniuf;  document,  almost  as  bellicose  in  iti 
style  as  the  ehallcuge  of  carl  Douglas  to  earl  Percy  in  the 
ballad  of  Chevy-Chase.  The  queen  thus  calls  sir  Willian? 
Stonor  to  account  for  bis  doings  in  her  domains, — 

"  AodwliereM  we  andetvtund  that  yoa  ItavD  tAtim  npon  ymi  to  make  niiTfrinN 
£miis<eri|']  wilhiii  our  furi»t  utiil  chsH  uf  iiornwnoil  and  Kihill,  aiid  tlii'ru.  Ui  wtn- 
lempt  ot  m,  oncoiirleouHly  to  hunt  and  slay  our  dem-  witinn  ILg  nuiao,  tu  our 
great  marvel  and  dufplrasure;  we  will  jnn  la  <at  [toknowj  tlmt  we  inlend  la 
ne  *Dch  remedy  as  nbull  mxord  with  our  iord'n  Ian," 

Unfortunately  tbc  delinquent  gave  out  that  he  was  acting  by 
her  lord  and  king's  leave,  for  the  queen  proceeds, — 

"And  wher«ftfl  we  tWtliPrmore  nnderfftouc]  tbnt  ynu  purpo!4e,  under  n>l';ur  of 
di;  loid'n  ooihtuImioii  (in  tluit  Iwliulf  gnmted  udIg  you.  .u  yan  my,}  hatlily 
[^icodily]  to  takp  tliu  view  and  rulo  of  our  giune  of  drer  witlini  our  vud  fiwttt 
■nd  cluiBe,  wp  will  that  gnu  tlioie  unto  lu  or  our  counoil  your  slid  aumiuiguon,  d 
any  auh  jon  haie  ;  und  in  the  mean  WBion  that  you  spare  of  hontiug  wllhju 
Dor  Mid  furent  und  chiw,  lu  yon  will  anauer  at  yiinr  pttriL 

a^gnut,  lit  our  manor  of  Ureeuwidi,  tlie  flntdsjof  Angiuti' 
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Endoned,   "  7^  ow  fnaf^  nrid  Kvlt-ttloved  Sir  Wiriiam  Stonor.' 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  earlier 
queens  of  England  to  aftcct  much  verbal  humility  in  their 
missives ;  yet  the  conventional  usages  which  caused  princesses, 
whose  original  statious  were  proud  as  theEleanoras  of  Acjiiitaino 
or  of  Castile,  to  humble  themselves  rather  unduly,  were  botli 
more  popular  and  more  politic  than  this  arrogant  attack  en 
one,  to  whom  the  endorsement  "trusty  and  well-beloved" 
was  requisite, — an  address  which  proves  that  Stonor  Tins  a 
privy  conncillor  of  the  Yorkist  cabinet.  Moreover,  for  aught 
the  Woodville  queen  knew  to  the  contrary,  sir  WiUiam  Stonor 

I  Letter  ainani;  tlie  Tower  Recorda. 
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was  acting  by  the  commission  of  Edward  IY.«  himself  the 
ruler  of  a  divided  people  requiring  imwonted  concessions  froui 
royalty :  the  queen  might,  at  least,  have  waited  before  she 
proceeded  to  threats,  until  she  had  seen  by  what  authority 
*'  her  trusty  and  belovod'^  Stonor  had  proceeded  to  kill  and 
drive  her  fallow-deer.  As  for  "  her  council/^  that  was  filled 
by  her  own  kindred,  who,  it  seems,  were  impopularly  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  game.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  an  instance  of  the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  queen 
and  her  kindred,  which  soon  after  caused  rude  shocks  to  the 
throne  of  her  husband. 

As  prime-minister,  relative,  and  general  of  Edward  IV., 
Wamick  had,  from  1460  to  1465,  borne  a  sway  in  England 
almost  amoimting  to  despotism.  This  influence  was  graduaUy 
transferred  to  the  queen's  family.^  Edward  had  likewisie  so 
far  forgotten  gratitude  and  propriety,  as  to  have  offered  some 
pei*sonal  insult  to  a  female  relative  of  Warwick,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Isabel,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was,  as  the 
old  chroniclers  declare,  the  finest  yoimg  lady  in  England.  This 
conduct  was  the  more  aggravating,  since  Warwick  had  certainly 
delayed  his  master's  marriage  with  various  princesses,  in  hopes 
that,  as  soon  as  Isabel  was  old  enough,  Edward  would  have 
made  her  his  queen,  a  speculation  for  ever  disappointed  by  the 
exaltation  of  Elizabeth.  Warwick  gave  his  daughter  Isabel 
in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  England  was  soon 
after  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  As  popular  fury  was  especially 
directed  against  the  queen's  family,  the  Woodvilles  were  ad- 
riscd  to  abscond  for  a  time. 

The  first  outbreak  of  the  muttering  storm  wad  a  rebellion 
in  Yorkshire,  imder  a  freebooter  called  Robin  of  Redesdale^ 
declared  by  some  to  have  been  a  noble,  outlawed  for  the  cause 
of  the  lied  ix)8C.  Tlie  insurgent  defeated  Edward  IV.'s  forces 
at  Edgccote.  and  pursuing  the  fugitives  from  the  battle  into 
the  forest  of  Dean,  found  there  concealed  the  queen's  fathcTi 
who  was  then  high-treasurer,-  with  his  eldest  son  John ;  they 

^  Txtrd  Hivers  wub,  at  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  1469,  lord  treasurer, 
(Pattoii  Pnpcni,  vol.  iv. ;)  he  had  heen  tampering  with  the  coin  and  ciicnlfttioB^ 
which  occiisioned  the  fury  of  the  g^rcat  Ixxly  of  the  people.     See  Carte. 

*  The  Hfkrott  Fragment  (whidii  ought  to  be  culled  the  Howard  Cluranide)  d** 
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were,  m  the  names  if  not  by  the  order  of  Clarence  and  War- 
wick, hnrried  to  Northampton  and  beheaded,  without  judge 
or  jury.  For  the  queen's  mother  a  still  more  fearful  doom 
was  intended :  one  of  those  terrific  accusations  of  witchcraft 
was  prepared  against  her,  which  were  occasionally  aimed  at 
ladies  of  royal  rank  whose  conduct  afforded  no  mark  for  other 
calumny.  This  was  the  third  accusation  of  the  kind  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  royal  family  since  the  year  1419.  The 
queen  was  preparing  to  accompany  her  husband  in  a  progress 
into  Norfolk  when  this  astounding  intelligence  reached  her. 
The  murder  of  her  father  and  brother  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  harvest,  14G9.  The  blow  must  have 
fallen  with  great  severity  on  Elizabeth,  whose  afi'cctioiis  were 
knit  so  strongly  to  her  own  family. 

When  the  king  advanced  to  the  north  in  order  to  inquire 
into  these  outrages,  he  was  detained,  in  some  kind  of  restraint, 
by  Warwick  and  his  brother  Montague  at  W^arvvick-castlc, 
where  an  experiment  was  tried  to  shake  his  affections  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  insinuation  that  her  whole  influence  over 
him  proceeded  from  her  mother's  skill  in  witchcraft.  For  this 
pm-pose  Thomas  AVake,  a  partisan  of  the  Neville  faction, 
brought  to  ^^ar wick-castle  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of 
a  sorceress,  which  he  declared  was  captured  at  Grafton.' 
Edward  was  far  fi'om  being  proof  against  such  follies,  yet  this 

dares  the  two  Kivcrs  were  seized  at  Grafton.  Tlie  Fragment  asserts,  that  War- 
wick and  Clarence  likewise  attempted  the  hfe  of  Anthony  WoodviUe  in  the  same 
manner  some  time  after,  but  he  escaped  nmrder  ahnust  miiiiculously, — a  circum- 
stance never  yet  considered  in  connexion  with  the  subsequent  death  of  Clarence. 

'  This  infonnation  is  gathered  from  the  meinorial  of  tlie  queen's  mother,  who, 
after  all  these  distractions  were  composed,  thought  it  prudent  to  defend  hersell 
in  the  following  terms: — "  Jaquetta,  duches^>  of  Bedford,  to  her  sovereign  lord 
the  king  tlius  humbly  compluiiieth  : — That  when  she  at  all  time  halh,  and  yet 
doth,  trtily  believe  on  (jo<l  accoid  ng  to  the  faith  of  holy  church,  as  a  true  Chrii- 
tsan  woman  ought  to  do,  yet  Thomas  W  ake,  esq.,  hath  amsed  her  to  be  brought 
into  a  comuion  no  se  and  d..scl:iunder  [slanderj  of  witchcratl.  At  your  last  Ixjing 
at  Warwick,  sovere  gn  had,  [he  was  then  in  tiie  custody  of  thethiee  >ievillei, 
Warwiik,  Al()n;iip.(-,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, J  Wake  brought  to  VN  arwick* 
cstle,  and  exhib.ud  t«>  divers  lords  there  present,  an  image  of  lead,  made  like  to 
''a  nian-at-nrms,  conta  n:i:g  the  length  of  a  man  s  finger,  and  broken  m  the  middle 
and  made  tV.st  with  a  wire,  siiying  it  was  made  by  y»ur  s;iid  oratress  lo  use  with 
•orctTv  and  witciurall,  when  she  i  ever  saw  it  before,  <iod  kiiuweth." — Ftiri 
RoUs/voL  vi.  lu  2;i:^. 
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accusation  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  on  hia  mind.  After 
being  carried  to  Middleham-castle,  (WarwieVs  stronghold  in 
the  north,)  where  he  was  detained  some  time,  he  entered  into 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  liis  infant  heiress,  Elizabeth 
of  York,  with  young  George  Neville.  This  scheme  greatly 
pleased  the  uncle  and  godfather  of  the  boy,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  who  persuaded  his  brothers  to  let  Edward  stay  with  him 
at  his  seat  called  the  More,  in  Hertfordshire.  Warwick  scat 
up  Edward,  very  severely  guarded,  from  Middleham-castle. 

From  the  More,  Edward  escaped  speedily  to  Windsor,'  and 
wa^  soon  once  more  in  his  metropolis,  which  was  perfectly 
devoted  to  him,  and  where,  it  appears,  his  queen  had  remained 
in  security  during  these  alarming  events.  Again  England  was 
his  own;  for  Wanvick  and  Clarence,  in  alarm  at  his  escape  from 
the  More,  betook  themselves  to  their  fleet,  and  fled.  Then 
the  queen's  brother,  Anthony  WoodWUe,  who  had  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Yorkist  navy,  intercepted  and  captured  "  divera 
of  the  rebel  ships,"-  but  not  that  in  which  Warwick  and 
Clarence,  with  their  families,  were  embarked,  which  escaped 
with  difficulty  to  the  coast  of  France.  The  queen  was  placed 
by  the  king  in  safety  in  the  Tower,^  before  he  marched  to  give 
battle  to  tl-c  insurgents.  Her  situation  gave  hopes  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  royal  family :  she  was  the  mother  of  three  girls, 
but  had  not  borne  heii's-male  to  the  house  of  York. 

Edward  soon  found  that  a  spirit  of  disafiection  was  busy  in 
his  army ;  he  narrowly  escaped  being  surrendered  once  more 
into  the  power  of  Warwick,  who  had  returned  to  England ;  but 
being  warned  by  his  faithful  sergeant  of  minstrels,  Alexander 
Carlile,^  he  fled  half-dressed  from  his  revolting  troops  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  embarked  at  Lynn  with  a  few  faithful  mendsb 
Elizabeth  was  thus  left  alone,  with  her  mother,  to  bide  the 

^  Fragment  Chroniele.-Sprott.  At  this  time  England  presented  the  strangle 
spectacle  of  two  kings,  both  in  captivity;  Henry  VI.  was  !<till  prisoner  to  the 
Tork  party,  which  seems,  till  a  latv  period  of  this  revolution,  to  have  kept  poesce- 
iloo  of  the  metropolis. 

^  Warkworth  Chronicle,  edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  esq.,  p.  9. 

'  Fragment  Chronicle. 
*  Tlie  Sprott  Fragment  ceases  in  the  midst  of  this  information,  which  wai 
dmihtlcss  one  of  the  drcumstaucos  tbat  the  anthor  heard  from  Edward's  own 
nooiiLh. 
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storm.  She  was  rccident  at  the  Ti>wer,  where  her  party  stUI 
held  Henry  VI.  a  piisoiier.  While  danger  waa  yet  at  a.  di.stauc^ 
the  queen's  resolutions  were  remarkably  valiant;  she  victualled 
and  prepared  the  metroixilitan  fortress  for  siege  with  great 
BHsidiiity.  But  the  very  day  that  Warwick  and  Clarence 
entered  London,  in  a  truly  feminine  pauic  Elizahcth  betook 
herself  to  her  barge,  and  fled  up  the  Tliames  to  Westminster, 
— not  to  her  own  palace,  but  to  a  strong,  gloomy  building 
called  the  Sanctuary,  which  occupied  a  apace  at  the  end  of 
St.  Margaret's  churchyard.'  Here  she  registered  herself,  her 
mother,  her  three  little  daughters, — Elizabeth,  Mary,  and 
Cicely,  with  the  faithfid  lady  Serope,  lier  attendant,  as  sanc- 
tuary-women ;  and  in  this  dismal  place  she  awaited,  with  a 
hea\-y  heart,  the  hour  in  which  the  fourth  cluld  of  Edward  IV. 
vtas  to  see  the  light. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1470,  the  long-hoped -for  heir  of 
York  was  bom,  during  this  dark  eclipse  of  the  fortunes  of  his 
house.  Tlie  queen  was  in  a  most  destitute  state,  in  want  of 
e\-ery  thing ;  but  Thomas  Milling,  abbot  of  Westminster,  sent 
various  coiivenirnecs  from  tlic  abbey  close  by.  Mother  Cobl^ 
a  well-disposed  midwife,  resident  in  the  Sanctuary,  charitably 
BAsisted  the  distressed  queen  in  the  hour  of  maternal  pcrd,  and 
acted  as  nurae  to  the  little  prince.  Nor  did  Elizabeth,  in  this 
fearfid  crisis,  want  friends :  for  mastcf  Serigo,  her  physician, 
attended  herself  and  her  son ;  while  a  faithful  butcher,  John 
Gouldj  prevented  the  whole  sanctuary  parly  from  being  star^'ed 
into  suri'euder,  by  supplying  them  with  "  half  a  beef  and  two 
ttuttims  every  week."  The  little  prince  was  baptized,  soon 
■fter  hid  birth,  in  the  abbey,  with  no  more  ceremony  tlian  if 

'  At  >  iliort  diatftnco  frnni  WestminsUT  palncs  stood  the  Saoctunry,  ■  ni«»- 
rire  tlrni-ture,  of  ■trtngtb  siiflicxiit  to  Btanj  a  ricge.  It  hod  a.  Rliurch  buill 
OTsr  it,  in  the  form  of  a  croea.  Sudi  is  the  tlencnption  givtn  by  Dr.  Sliikely, 
sho  W  Ken  it  itrnding.  Itwnxapliice  of  lachvaat  itTengtli.  built  by  Kdwanl 
Um  OnlAor,  that  tlia  worknum  employed  in  iU  demottiou,  in  the  Lut  oeuttujr, 
almoxt  dei-iaired  ot  evcv  beiiijf  able  to  lei-el  it.  To  tlie  wot  ot  the  Sunctuai; 
■toodtbf  Ah>ionry,wlicretlieulnig  of  tbo  abbey  vere  distributed,  and  on  tbu  ipM 
was  erected  the  firet  printing-press,  wliere  Caiton  published  the  earbeirii  printed 
book  known  in  Eiiglund,  odled  "  The  Game  of  Cbeiw,"  under  tbe  patrumige  of 
ICliuibelb'i  bfotlicr,  and  Tiptofl  carl  of  Worcester.  Anthony  Woodville  IdrnwiM 
tnmshitfd,  nnd  iiniiled  at  tLv  Cutun  prcu,  the  work*  of  CbrLitino  of  Vut 
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ii-r'^.i  -  "iini'Sr  luid  ajroDT,  hhi  created  for  licr  a  tendik 
r-r:  :  -  u.-nir  tli(  rcjilm.  that  actnally  did  more  benefit  to 
T  :  :■>  :  '.  T"L  tlrnu  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Margaret  of 
;:/  .:  '  "I'c  f:r  iLf  fipjiosite  party.  ^Vonder  and  affection 
rr^  1  «^.^  .T.'i  i.T  Llizabcth,  and,  during  the  winter  of  1-I7(X-1, 

: >     .     •.!_'•    ruf?f!iiV  proceedings  in   sanctnary  were  the 

• .---  -'  c>^;:  :if  lie  matrons  of  London.  Edward  IV. 
>*o^"  1  -r-jLjvi^  Tfir&rds  on  those  humble  fi-icnds^  who  had 
-ji-j.  •  :.-  Z-ni.ie:!.''  aa  he  caDs  her,  in  that  fearfol  crisis. 

:-:    r^  -^i  ^srzrr*z  Coltb  with  12^  per  Mmmn,  Dr.  Serco  with  40L; 
u.     LT  ^  ^  ^  -■  -vr  "-:  ritf&er  Gould,  br  Itwe  to  load  a  royal  ihip  wrtfa  hidei  and 


.o*.--I  3fcr -i-  M'^!?-  T^  xfr.     A>-I>nt  Tbomns  Mill'n^.  the  qoeoi's 
•v-ia,-  *=T*.  :  rnr  r^~*d  v.i  hTi  pri^-v  ootiDc:!,  and  finaUr  c  iifiiVH 
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walls  tliat  had  hitherto  only  sheltered  homicides,  toIiIkts,  and 
baukrupts.  The  ruthless  war*  of  the  roses,  indeed,  made  the 
rO}'al  and  the  noble  acquainted  with  strange  housematoi;  but 
never  did  the  power  of  sanctuary  appear  80  great  a  bleMstiig  to 
Kuiiiaii  natuTCj  as  >i  hen  the  innocent  relative!^  of  the  contending 
parties  fled  to  the  altar  for  Ghelter.  Like  all  l>enefits,  aaiietuary 
was  abused,  but  assuredly  it  sheltered  many  a  human  life  io 
these  destructive  and  hideous  contests.  The  same  day  that 
Edward  IV.  took  Elizabeth  fi-ora  the  Sanctuary,  he  carried 
her  to  the  city,  where  he  lodged  her  and  her  children  in  his 
mother's  palace,  Castle-Baynard,  a  bastiUc-built  iortitication, 
irhicli  had  been  held  in  his  father's  time,  when  the  Tower  of 
London  was  unteaahle.  Here  Edward  and  his  i^neen  heard 
divine  sen-ice  that  night,  slept  there,'  and  kept  Good-Friday 
solemnly  nest  day.  On  Easter-Sunday  Edward  gained  the 
battle  of  Bainet,  and  the  deaths  of  Warwick  and  Montague 
insured  the  ultimate  success  of  the  house  of  York.  Elizabeth 
retired  to  the  Tower  of  London  wri.ie  her  liusband  gained  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury.  The  news  of  his  sneeess  had  scarcely 
reached  her,  before  the  Tower  was  threatened  with  storm  by 
Fidconbridgc,  a  relative  of  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  and  "  therein," 
Bays  Fleetwood,  "  was  the  queen,  my  lord  prince,  and  the  ladiea 
the  king's  daughters,  all  likely  to  stand  in  the  greatest  jeopardy 
that  ever  was,"  from  the  formidable  attack  of  this  last  partisan 
of  Lancaster.  The  queen's  valiant  brother,  Anthony  Wood- 
ville,  was  there,  and  ahc,  relying  on  his  aid,  stood  the  danger 
this  time  without  running  away;  but,  assuredly,  nature  had 
never  intended  Elizabeth  for  an  Amazon. 

After  Edward  had  crushed  rebellion,  by  almost  exterminating  \ 
his  opponents,  he  turned  his  attention  to  rewarding  the  friends 
to  whom  he  owed  his  restoration.  He  sagaciously  considered 
that  the  interesting  situation  in  which  his  wife  had  placed  her- 
self during  his  exile,  had  greatly  contributed  to  hia  ultimate 
success.  Indeed,  the  feminine  helplessness  of  Elizabeth  Wood< 
ville,  and  the  passive  resignation  with  which  she  endured  the 
L-vils  and  inconveniences  of  the  sanctuary-house  in  the  hour  of 
'  Uoliiutidl,  ToL  lii.  p.  SIl. 
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maternal  \vcakness  and  agony^  had  created  for  her  a  tender 
regard  throughout  the  realm,  that  actually  did  more  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  York  than  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou  effected  for  the  opposite  party.  Wonder  and  affection 
were  awakened  for  Elizabeth,  and,  during  the  winter  of  1470-1, 
tidings  of  the  queen's  proceedings  in  sanctuary  were  the 
favourite  gossip  of  the  matrons  of  London.  Edward  IV. 
bestowed  princely  rewards  on  those  humble  fi-iends'  who  had 
aided  "  his  Elizabeth,'^  as  he  calls  her,  in  that  fearful  crisis. 

*  He  pensioned  Marj^aret  Cobb  with  12?.  per  annum,  Dr.  Serig;o  witii  402.; 
and  likewise  rewarded  butcher  Gould,  by  leave  to  load  a  royal  ship  with  hides  and 
tallow.-Rvmer*8  MSS.,  vol.  xiv.  Abbot  Thomas  Milling,  the  queen's  bonefiictor 
in  flanctnary,  the  king  called  to  his  privy  council,  and  finally  crmfirmed  hit  etoe- 
>!fisi  tu  kbfi  fai&Li/pric  lS  Hereford. — VresL*'.±Lit€r  Chrru^dc,  ^iLUil  bj  WJxcmib 
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CHAPTER  II. 

£IiiAl)eth's  ecrart  at  "^^Indsor — Described  by  ber  guest — Her  evenmfi^  amnsemenb 
— Banquet  in  ber  apartments — Her  arrangements  for  ber  guet^t — Court  at 
Wertminster — Queen's  visit  to  Oxford — Marritige  of  ber  second  son — Death 
of  Clarence — Queen'.s  robes  of  tbe  Garter — Deatb  of  Kdward  IV. — Elizabetb*s 
widowbood  as  queen-motbor — Opposed  in  council — Re<«ive8  a  letter  from  tbe 
duke  of  Gloucester — Slic  sends  for  tbe  young  king — Receives  news  of  the 
arrest  of  ber  brother  and  son — Takes  sanctuary — Given  tbe  great  seal — Sur- 
renders ber  son,  tbe  young  duke  of  York — Her  son  Richard  Gray  bebeaded — 
Her  marriage  declared  illegal — Usurpatio.i  of  Ricbard  III. — Murder  of  ber 
tons  Edward  V.  and  Ricbard  of  York — Hei  despair  and  agony — Promises  ber 
eldest  daughter  to  Henry  of  Richmond — Leaves  sanctuary — Under  control  of 
Jobn  Ncsfield — Forbids  ber  daugbter's  marriage  with  Iticbmond — Relieved 
from  ber  difficulties  by  tbe  deatb  of  Ricbard  111. — Her  daughter  brought  to 
her — Restored  to  ber  rank  as  queen-dowager — Is  godmother  to  prince  Arthur 
— Receives  the  French  ambassador — Retires  to  Rermondsey — Her  will — He* 
poverty — Funeral — Place  of  burial  discovered. 

Elizabeth's  court  is  described  in  a  lively  manner  by  an  eye- 
witness, who  was  her  guest  both  at  Windsor  and  Westminster 
in  1472.  This  person  was  Louis  of  Bruges,  lord  of  Grauthuse, 
governor  of  Holland,^  who  had  hospitably  received  Edward 
when  he  fled  in  the  preceding  year  from  England,  and  landed 
with  a  few  friends  at  Sluys,  "  the  most  distressed  company  of 
creatures,"  as  Comines  affirms,  "that  ever  was  seen;"  for 
Edward  had  pawned  his  military  cloak,  lined  with  marten  fur, 
to  pay  the  master  of  his  ship,  and  was  put  on  shore  in  his 
waistcoat.  The  lord  of  Grauthuse  received  him,  and  fed  and 
clothed  him.    This  Fleming  had  previously  performed  a  mighty 

*  He  was  deputy  in  the  Low  Countries  for  bis  master,  Cliarles  tbe  Bold.  Louis 
of  Bruges  sceiiis  to  have  united  the  chamcters  of  noblemun,  merchnnt,  and  mi\n 
of  letters,  ^lany  of  the  pr»,^:lous  MSS.  ot"  the  IJibliotheque  du  Uoi  iire  of  his  c»jI- 
lectiu^. 
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sen'ice  for  Edward,  when,  as  ambassador  from  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy,  he  visited  Scotland,  and  broke  the  contract  between 
the  daughter  of  the  Scots'  queen-regent,  and  the  son  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou.*     Finally,  Grauthuse  lent  Edward  IV.  money 
^nd  ships,  without  which  he  would  never  have  hoen  restored 
to  his  country  and  queen.     After  his  restoration  Edward  in- 
vited his  l)encfactor  to  England,  in  order  to  testify  his  grati- 
tude, and  introduce  him  to  his  queen.     A  journal,  written 
either    by  this  nobleman  or  his  secretary/  has  been  lately 
brought  to  lights  containing  the  following  curious  passages : 
"When  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  came  to  Windsor,  my  lord 
Hastings  received  him,  and  led  him  to  the  far  side  of  the 
quadrant  (the  quadrangle  of  Windsor-castle),  to  three  chambera, 
where  the  king  was  then  with  the  queen.     These  apartments 
were  very  richly  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  arras;  and  when  he 
had  8ix)ken  \»dth  the  king,  who  presented  him  to  the  queen's 
grace,  they  then  ordered  the  lord  chamberlain  Hastings  to  con- 
duct him  to  his  chamber,  where  supper  was  ready  for  him/' 
After  his  refreshment,  the  king  had  him  brought  immedi- 
ately to  the  queen's  own  withdrawing  room,  where  "  she  and 
her  ladies  were  playing  at  the  marteaux  ;*  and  some  of  her 
ladies  were  playing  at  closhcys  of  ivory,*  and  some  at  divers 
other  games  :   the  which  sight  was  full  pleasant.     Also  king 
Edward  danced  with  my  lady  Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter." 
"  In  the  morning,  when  matins  were  done,  the  king  heard  in 
his  own  chapel  [that  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor-eastle]  Oar 
Lady  mass,  which  was  most  melodiously  simg.     When  the 
mass  was  done,  king  Edward  gave  his  guest  a  cup  of  gold, 
garnished  with  jiearl.     In  the  midst  of  the  cup  was  a  great 
piece  of  unicorn's  horn,  to  my  estimation  seven  inches  in  com* 
pass;  and  on  the  cover  of  the  cup  a  great  sapphire.    Then  the 
king  came  into  the  quadrant.     My  lord  prince  also,  borne  by 
his  chamberlain^  called  master  Yaughan,'  bade  the  lord  Graut- 

'  Moiutrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

'  Narrative  of  Lotus  of  Bruges,  Lord  Qrauthute :  odit«d  hy  sir  F.  MaddeiL 
Arcliffologia:  1836. 

'  A  gsime  with  balls,  resembliug  marbles.  ^  Nine-pins,  made  of  ivov^. 

^  This  fMitbful  chamlierlain,  who  curried  the  prince  in  his  infancy  everj  where 
ftiW  his  fiither*s  steps,  is  the  same  sir  Richard  Vaughan  who  testified  his  fidelit/ 
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hu^e  welcoTKc."  The  innocent  little  prliice  was  tlicii  only 
ciffhtccn  months  old.  "  Then  the  king  took  his  ^est  into  tlia 
little  park,  where  they  liad  great  sport ;  nnfl  there  the  king 
made  hi  n  ride  on  Uia  own  horse,  a  right  fair  bobby,'  the  which 
the  king  gave  liim.  Tlie  king's  dinner  was  ordained  [ordered] 
in  the  lodge  in  Windsor- park.  After  dinner,  the  king  showed 
his  giiest  his  garden  and  vineyard  of  pleasure.  Then  the  queen 
did  ordain  a  grand  banquet  in  her  own  apartments,  at  which 
king  Edward,  her  eldest  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Exeter,  the 
lady  Ilivers,'  and  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  all  sat  with  her  at  one 
mesa ;  and  at  another  tabic  sat  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  my 
lady  his  wife,'  my  lord  Hastings,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  ray 
lord  Bemcrs,  cliamberlain  to  the  queen,  the  son  of  lord  Gvaut- 
huse,  and  master  George  Barthe,  secretary'  to  the  duke  of 
Purgundy.  There  was  a  side-table,  at  which  sat  a  great  view 
of  ladies,  all  on  one  aide  of  the  room.  Also  or.  one  side  of  the 
outer  chamber  sat  the  queen's  gcnllcworacn.  Ai.d  when  they 
had  supped,  my  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  eldest  daughter, 
danced  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  her  aunfs  husband." 
It  appeal's  to  have  been  the  court  etiquette,  that  this  young 
princess,  then  but  six  years  old,  should  only  dance  with  her 
father  or  uncles. 

"  Tlicn,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  the  king  and  the  queen, 
with  her  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  brought  the  lord  of  Graut- 
huse  to  tliree  ebamlicrs  of  plcasainice,  all  hanged  with  white 
silk  and  linen  cloth,  and  all  the  floors  covered  with  carpcta 
Ttiere  waa  ordained  a  bed  for  himself,  of  as  good  do»m  as  could 
be  gotten  ;  the  sheets  of  Reunea  cloth.*  Also  fine  festoons ; 
thecounterpaue,  cloth  of  gold,  furred  with  ermines.   The  tester 

tn  liii  heloval  chnrge  in  tlip  Ucxdj  towen  of  Pontefrart,  during  the  tuarpiitlon 
oT  Iticliiird  of  iil'juisster.    He  twionffed  to  a  very  Herre  and  Imrdj  clan  of  WbIbIi 

folloM'-clan  the  ('rufut,  from  t1i«  roytil  liousebold«  of  Uie  YorkUt  kings,  Ucrnn  to 
ttw  reign  of  Clmrle*  li. 

'  A  c  ib'pony,  tr.uDed  to  war  or  fleld-Bporta.    In  Norfolk  and  SnlTolk,  pouita, 
cqieciall;  slKnting-poniefl,  are  coniCantly  called  '  hobbies'  to  thii  haor. 
'  Heireaa  of  lord  Scales,  wife  of  Anthony,  second  earl  Riven. 
*  Katherina  irister  to  Elizabeth  Woodvillc,  queen  of  England, 
*  Siii>pj.sed  l»  be  the  author  of  t)ie  journal. 
'  The  bert  liom  w<n  en  at  Rcniies,  in  Brittanj,  mperior,  it  iceiii^  to  that  at 
ilulLmd. 
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and  ceiler  ako  shining  cloth  of  gold,  the  curtains  of  white 
net;  as  ft)r  his  head-suit  and  pillows,  they  were  of  the  queen's 
own  ordering.  In  the  second  chamber  was  likewise  another 
state-bed,  all  white.  Also  in  the  chamber  was  made  a  couch 
with  feather  beds,  and  ha^iged  above  like  a  tent,  knit  like  a 
net ;  and  there  was  a  cupboari.  In  the  third  chamber  wm 
ordained  a  baync  [bath]  or  two.,  which  were  covered  with  tents 
of  white  cloth/'  Could  the  present  age  offer  a  more  luxurions 
or  elegant  arrangement  in  a  suite  of  sleeping-rooms^  than  in 
those  provided  by  Elizabeth  for  her  husband's  friend  ? 

"  And  when  the  queen,  with  all  her  ladies,  had  showed  him 
these  rooms,  the  queen,  with  the  king  and  attendants^  turned 
again  to  their  own  chambers,  and  left  the  said  lord  Grauthuse 
there  with  the  lord  chamberlain  Hastings^  which  despoiled 
him  [helped  liim  undress],  and  they  l)oth  went  together  to  the 
bath.  And  when  they  had  been  in  their  baths  as  long  as  was 
their  plccisure,  they  had  green  ginger,  diver?  syrups,  comfits, 
and  ipocras  served  by  the  order  of  the  queen.  And  in  the 
morning  he  took  his  cup*  with  the  king  and  queen,  and  re> 
turned  to  Westminster  again.  And  on  St.  Edward's-day,  I3th 
of  October,  king  Edward  kept  his  royal  state  at  Westminster- 
palace.  In  the  forenoon  he  came  into  the  parliament  in  his 
robes,  on  his  liead  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  sat  in  his  most 
royal  majesty,  having  before  him  his  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. Then  the  speaker  of  the  common  parliament,  nimed 
W^illiam  Allington,  declared  before  the  king  and  his  nobles  the 
intent  and  desire  of  his  commons,  especially  in  *  their  commen- 
dation of  the  womanly  behaviour  and  great  constancy  of  his 
queen  when  he  was  beyond  sea :  also  the  great  joy  and  surety 
of  his  land  in  the  birth  o/  the  prince;  and  the  great  kindness 
and  humanity  of  the  lord  Grauthuse,  then  present,  shown  to 
the  king  when  in  Holland.' ''  Grauthuse  was  then,  with  all 
due  ceremony,  created  earl  of  Winchester, — Occleve,  the  poet, 
reading  aloud  his  letters-patent.  Then  the  king  went  into 
the  white-liall,  whither  came  the  queen  crowned;  also  the 
prince  in  his  robes  of  state,  borne  after  the  queen  in  the  arms 

•  Walton  calls  the  brcakiiiit  refreshment  taking  his  cup,  it  being  generally  aS 
.ili^  before  the  introduction  ot  tea  and  coiIb<h 
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of  Tiis  charahcrlain,  master  Vaiighaii.  And  tlins  tlic  tiuceu, 
the  king,  with  the  little  prince  carried  after  them,  proi-rcil  eJ 
into  the  ahhcy- church,  and  so  up  to  the  slirine  of  St.  Kdwnrd, 
where  they  offered.  Then  the  king  turned  down  in  o  the 
choir,  where  he  sat  in  hia  throne.  The  new  earl  of  Wir-cheatei 
bare  his  sword  unto  the  time  they  went  to  dinner.  As  a  tiiiiile 
to  the  entertainments,  King  Edward  created  a  king--  t-armn 
baptizing  him  '  Guicnne.'  Nonoy  was  forced  to  prod'  m  the 
largess  of  the  new  earl  of  Winchester,  since  "  master  Garter 
had  an  impediment  in  hia  tongue,"— a  circumstance  afford- 
ing much  mirth  to  the  king.  "  A  voide'  of  light  reficshnientB 
was  then  served  to  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  mode 
his  cong4." 

The  queen's  visit  to  Oxford  took  place  soon  after :  it  was 
long  remembered  there.  She  arrived  fi-om  Woodstock  after 
Hnnsct  with  the  king,  her  mother,  and  the  duchess  ai  Suifolk; 
they  entered  Oxford  with  a  great  crowd  of  people  running 
before  the  royal  charrettes,  bearing  torches.  The  queen's 
brother,  Lionel  Woodville,  the  new  chancellor,  received  and 
harangued  the  royal  party,  who  tarried  till  after  dinner  the 
next  day.  King  Edward  viewed  the  new  huihUngs  of  Mag- 
dalen, and  made  an  oration  in  praise  of  Oxford,  declaring  he 
had  sent  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  tlie  duehess  of  Suflblk,  to 
be  educated  there,  na  a  proof  of  hia  esteem.' 

The  qtieen  presided  over  the  espousals  of  her  second  son, 
Richard  duke  of  York,  with  Anne  Wowhray,  the  infant  heiress 
of  the  Dnchy  of  Norfolk.  St.  Stejihen's  chapel,  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  January  1477,  was  splendidly  hung 
with  arras  of  gold  on  this  occasion.  The  king,  the  young 
prince  of  Wales,  the  three  princesses,  Elizabeth,  Wary,  and 
Cicely,  were  present ;  the  queen  led  the  little  bridegroom,  wlio 
was  not  five,  and  her  brother,  earl  Rivers,  led  the  hahy  bride, 
■careely  three  years  old.     They  afterwards  all  partook  of  a 

'  Tlie  meal  now  called  tea  was,  at  tliii  era,  tmncd  'a  voidc.'  fivm  \n-\vfg  tbedik- 
misal  ui^Uic  fx>Tn|Aiiiy.      It  was  sorvod  oil  a  tm^,  since  cnlW  *a  voidcl^' 

*  Tlie  Memririals  of  Oxford  date  thia  royal  visit  1481,  iit  tlie  oum  jlction  rH 
M»|^leii  college ;  but  tlm  uieiitlon  of  tlii'  duclicai  of  Uelt'oi'd,  tl  ■  q<i«eci'( 
motlier,  who  died  in  1472,  provei  that  Eliisbetli'i  Vint  to  U^^tuid  took  )>i>M 
befure  tliat  ymr. 
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accusation  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  on  his  mind.  Afler 
being  carried  to  lliddleham-castle,  (Warwick's  stronghold  in 
the  north,)  where  he  was  detained  some  time,  he  entered  into 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  his  infant  heiress,  Elizabeth 
of  York,  with  young  George  Neville.  This  scheme  greatly 
pleased  the  uncle  and  godfather  of  the  boy,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  who  persuaded  his  brothers  to  let  Edward  stay  with  him 
at  his  seat  called  the  More,  in  Hertfordshire.  Warwick  sent 
up  Edward,  very  severely  guarded,  from  Middlcham-castlc. 

From  the  More,  Edward  escaped  speedily  to  Windsor,'  and 
wa'^  soon  once  more  in  his  metropolis,  which  was  perfectly 
devoted  to  him,  and  where,  it  appears,  his  queen  had  remained 
in  security  during  these  alarming  events.  Again  England  was 
his  own;  for  Wanvick  and  Clarence,  in  alarm  at  his  escape  from 
the  More,  betook  themselves  to  their  fleet,  and  fled.  Then 
the  queen's  brother,  Anthony  Woodville,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  Yorkist  navy,  intercepted  and  captured  "  divers 
of  the  rebel  ships,''-  but  not  that  in  which  Warwick  and 
Clarence,  with  their  families,  were  embarked,  which  escaped 
with  difficulty  to  the  coast  of  France.  The  queen  was  placed 
by  the  king  in  safety  in  the  Tower,'^  before  he  marched  to  give 
battle  to  tl.e  insurgents.  Her  situation  gave  hopes  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  royal  family :  she  was  the  mother  of  three  girls, 
but  had  not  borne  heirs-male  to  the  house  of  York. 

Edward  soon  found  that  a  spii-it  of  disaffection  was  busy  in 
his  army ;  he  narrowly  escaped  Ix^ing  surrendered  once  more 
into  the  power  of  Warwick,  who  had  returned  to  England ;  but 
being  warned  by  his  faithful  sergeant  of  minstrels,  Alexander 
Carlilc,^  he  fled  half-dressed  fromhis  revolting  troops  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  embarked  at  Lynn  with  a  few  faithful  mends 
Elizabeth  was  thus  left  alone,  with  her  mother,  to  bide  the 

'  Fragment  Chroniclc-Sprott.  At  this  time  Kncrland  presented  the  strange 
ipectac'le  of  two  kings,  both  in  captivity;  Henry  VI.  woa  stiU  prsoner  to  the 
York  party,  which  beeins,  till  a  latv  period  of  this  revolution,  to  have  kept 
lioo  of  tlie  metropolis. 

'  Warkworth  Chronicle,  edited  by  J.  O.  HalliweU,  esq.,  p.  9. 

'  Fragment  Chronicle. 
^  The  Sprott  Fragment  ceases  in  the  midst  of  this  information,  which 
dmibtless  one  of  tlie  drcumstamx's  that  the  author  heard  from  Edward's  own 
modth. 
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fltonn.  She  was  resident  at  the  Tower,  where  her  party  still 
held  Henry  VI.  a  prisoner.  While  danger  was  yet  at  a  distance, 
the  queen's  resolutions  were  remarkably  valiant:  she  Adctuallcd 
and  prepared  the  metropolitan  fortress  for  siege  with  great 
assiduity.  But  the  very  day  that  Warwick  and  Clarence 
entered  London,  in  a  truly  feminine  panic  £lizabeth  betook 
herself  to  her  barge,  and  fled  up  the  Thames  to  Westminster, 
— ^not  to  her  own  palace,  but  to  a  strong,  gloomy  building 
called  the  Sanctuary,  which  occupied  a  space  at  the  end  of 
St.  Margaret's  churchyard.*  Here  she  registered  herself,  her 
mother,  her  three  little  daughters, — Elizabeth,  Mary,  and 
Cicely,  with  the  faithful  lady  Scrope,  her  attendant,  as  sanc- 
tuary-women ;  and  in  this  dismal  place  she  awaited,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  the  hour  in  which  the  fourth  child  of  Edward  IV. 
was  to  see  the  light. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1470,  the  long-hoped-for  heir  of 
York  was  bom,  during  this  dark  eclipse  of  the  fortunes  of  hia 
house.  The  queen  was  in  a  most  destitute  state,  in  want  of 
every  thing ;  but  Thomas  Milling,  abbot  of  Westminster,  seni 
various  conveniences  from  the  abbey  close  by.  Mother  Cobb, 
a  well-disposed  midwife,  resident  in  the  Sanctuary,  charitably 
assisted  the  distressed  queen  in  the  hour  of  maternal  peril,  and 
acted  as  nurse  to  the  little  prince.  Nor  did  Elizabeth,  in  this 
fearful  crisis,  want  friends :  for  master'  Serigo,  her  physician, 
attended  herself  and  her  son ;  while  a  faithful  butcher,  John 
Gould;  prevented  the  whole  sanctuary  party  from  being  starved 
into  f^un-ender,  by  supplying  them  with  "  half  a  beef  and  two 
muttons  every  week/'  The  little  prince  was  baptized,  soon 
after  his  birth,  in  the  abbey,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  if 

*  At  a  uliort  distance  from  Westminster- palace  stood  tlie  Sanctuary,  a  ma»- 
«ve  stnicture,  of  strength  sufficient  to  stand  a  riege.  It  had  a  church  built 
over  it,  in  the  torm  of  a  cross.  Such  is  the  descrij)tion  given  by  Dr.  Stukely, 
vho  Ikul  seen  it  standing.  It  was  a  place  of  such  vast  strength,  built  by  Kdward 
the  Conliessor,  that  the  workmen  employed  in  its  demolition,  in  the  buit  century, 
almost  dopaired  ot  ever  being  able  to  level  it.  To  the  west  ol  the  Sanctuary 
•tood  the  Aliiionr)',  where  the  alms  of  the  ablx*y  were  distributed,  and  on  tins  spot 
was  erected  the  first  printing-[ires.s,  where  Caixton  published  tlie  earliest  printed 
book  known  in  Kngland,  called  "Tlie  Game  of  Chess,"  under  tlie  patriimge  of 
Elizabeth's  brother,  and  Tiptotl  earl  of  Worcester.  Anthony  Woodvil'e  likewii»fc 
tniiislatcd.  and  printed  at  the  Caxtou  press,  the  works  of  Christine  oi  Visa 
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he  liad  been  a  poor  man's  son.  Tliomas  Milling,  the  aubot  ol 
Westminster,  however,  charitably  stoo<l  godfather  for  the  little 
prisoner,  and  the  duchess  of  Bedford  and  lady  Scrope  were  his 
godmothers.  The  suD-prior  performed  the  ceremony,  and  they 
gave  him  the  name  of  his  exiled  sire. 

Early  in  March  the  queen  was  cheered  by  the  news  that 
Edward  IV.,  her  royal  lord,  had  landed  at  Ravenspiir,  and 
soon  after,  that  his  brother  Clarence  forsook  Warwick.  From 
that  moment,  the  revolution  of  his  restoration  was  as  rapid  as 
that  of  his  dej)Osition.  When  Edward  drew  near  the  capital, 
"  he  sent,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1470,  very  comfortable  messages 
to  his  queen,  and  to  his  true  lords,  servants,  and  lovers,  who 
ad\'ised  and  practised  secretly  how  he  might  be  received  and 
welcomed  in  his  city  of  London."*  The  result  was,  that  the 
metropolis  opened  its  gates  for  Edward  IV.,  and  the  Tower, 
with  the  unresisting  prisoner,  king  Henry,  was  siirrendered  to 
him.  Edward  hmrried  to  the  Sanctuary  "  and  comforted  the 
queen,  that  had  a  long  time  abided  there,  the  security  of  her 
person  resting  solely  on  the  great  franchises  of  that  holy  placQ; 
sojourning  in  deep  trouble,  sorrow,  and  heaviness,  which  she 
sustained  with  all  manner  of  patience  belonging  to  any  crea- 
ture, and  as  constantly  as  ever  was  seen  by  any  person  of  such 
high  estate  to  endure;  in  the  which  season,  natheless,  she  had 
brought  into  this  world,  to  the  king's  greatest  joy,  a  fair  son, 
a  prince,  wherewith  she  presented  her  husband  at  his  coming, 
to  his  hearths  singular  comfort  and  gladness,  and  to  all  them 
that  him  truly  loved."* 

The  very  morning  of  this  joyful  meeting,  Elizabeth,  accom- 
panied by  her  royal  lord,  left  her  place  of  refuge.  Never  before 
had  Westminster  sanctuary  received  a  royal  guest,  and  little  was 
it  ever  deemed  a  prince  of  Wales  would  first  see  light  within 

'  Tieetwood's  Chronicle  (edited  by  J.  Bruce,  esq.)  has  been,  in  this  narrativitp 
rolliited  with  the  valuable  Warkworth  Chronicle,  eiHted  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  eaq^ 
both  published  by  the  Camden  Society.  Likewise  the  History  of  Westminsur 
Abbey,  pp.  14^  15,  by  Richard  Widmore,  librarian  to  the  dean  and  cliapter.  It 
has  been  said  that  £dward  V.  was  bom  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  which  wm 
the  state  drawing-room  of  the  abbey ;  but  all  the  older  chronicles  and  Rymer** 
MSS.  mention  supplies  beins:  Knt  to  her  by  the  abbot  to  the  Sanctuoiy. 

'  Fleetwood^  Chronicle,  edited  by  J.  Bruce,  esq.,  p.  17. 
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walls  that  bad  Iiithcrto  only  sheltered  homicides,  roLbcrSj  and 
liankrupts.  The  nitlilcss  war-  o(  the  roses,  indeed,  made  the 
rnyal  and  the  noble  acquainted  with  strange  hoiisemates;  but 
nc.  cr  did  the  power  of  s^anctuury  appear  so  great  a  blessing  to 
human  nature,  as  u  hen  the  innocent  relatives  of  the  contending 
ptirlies  ad  to  the  altar  for  sliclter.  Like  all  benefits,  sanotuaiy 
vaa  abnaed,  bnt  assuredly  it  sheltered  many  a  human  life  in 
these  destructive  and  hideous  contests.  The  same  day  that 
Edwaid  IV.  took  Klizabeth  from  the  Sanctuary,  he  carried 
her  to  the  city,  where  he  lodged  her  and  her  children  in  his 
mother's  palace.  Castle- Bajniard,  a  bastille- built  fortitieation, 
which  had  been  held  in  his  father's  time,  when  the  Tower  of 
London  was  untenable.  Here  Edward  and  his  qnecn  heard 
divine  service  that  night,  slept  there,'  and  kept  Good-Friday 
solemnly  next  day.  On  Easter-Sunday  Edward  gained  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  and  the  deaths  of  Warwick  and  Montague 
insured  the  ultimate  success  of  the  house  of  York.  Elizabeth 
retired  to  the  Tower  of  London  wnje  her  husband  gained  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury.  Tlie  news  of  his  success  had  scarcely 
reached  her,  before  the  Tower  was  threatened  with  stomi  by 
Falconbridge,  a  relative  ofthe  earl  of  Warwick;  and  "  therein," 
Bays  Fleetwood, "  was  the  queen,  my  lord  prince,  and  the  ladies 
the  king's  daughters,  all  likely  to  stand  in  the  greatest  jeopardy 
that  ever  was,"  from  the  formidable  attack  of  this  last  partisan 
of  Lancaster.  The  queen's  valiant  brother,  Anthony  \\'ood- 
ville,  was  there,  and  she,  relying  on  liis  aid,  stood  the  danger 
this  time  without  running  away ;  hut,  assuredly,  nature  had 
never  intended  Elizabeth  for  an  Amazon. 

After  Edward  had  crushed  rebellion,  by  almost  exterminating  '-. 
his  opponents,  he  turned  his  attention  to  rewarding  the  friends 
to  whom  he  owed  his  restoration.  lie  sagaeiously  considered 
that  the  interesting  situation  in  which  his  wife  had  placed  her- 
self during  his  exile,  had  greatly  contributed  to  his  ultimate 
success.  Indeed,  the  feminine  helplessness  of  Elissabeth  Wood- 
ville,  and  the  passive  resignation  with  which  she  endured  the 
(.•vils  and  inconveniences  of  the  sanctuary-house  in  the  hour  of 
'  Uoliiuhdi.  rot  iii.  p.  311. 
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maternal  \veakness  and  agony^  had  created  for  Iier  a  tender 
regard  throughout  the  realm,  that  actually  did  more  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  York  than  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou  effected  for  the  opposite  party.  Wonder  and  afi^ection 
were  awakened  for  Elizabeth,  and,  during  the  winter  of  1470-1, 
tidings  of  the  queen's  proceedings  in  sanctuary  were  the 
favourite  gossip  of  the  matrons  of  London.  Edward  IV. 
bestowed  princely  rewards  on  those  humble  fiiends*  who  had 
aided  "  his  Elizabeth,^'  as  he  calls  her,  in  that  fearful  crisis. 

1  He  pensioned  Margaret  Cobb  with  12?.  per  annnm.  Dr.  Serigo  with  402.; 
and  likewise  rewarded  butcher  Gould,  by  leave  to  load  a  royal  ship  with  hides  and 
tallow .-Rymer's  MSS.,  vol.  xiv.  Abbot  lliomns  Milling,  the  queen's  benefaetor 
in  sanctuary,  the  king  called  to  his  privy  council,  and  finally  confirmed  hit  eleo- 
Vjolx  tu  lii6  faisL&pric  il  Ucreford. — Yresi.*':ilaster  Ckrca^dc,  ^t*LUil  \:^-  WUxom. 
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Elizabeth's  couii;  is  described  in  a  lively  manner  by  an  eye- 
witness, who  was  her  guest  both  at  Windsor  and  Westminster 
in  14-72.  This  person  was  Louis  of  Bruges,  lord  of  Grauthuse, 
governor  of  Holland,^  who  had  hospitably  received  Edward 
when  he  fled  in  the  preceding  year  from  England,  and  landed 
with  a  few  friends  at  Sluys,  '^  the  most  distressed  company  of 
creatures/'  as  Comines  affirms,  ''that  ever  was  seen;"  for 
Edward  had  pawned  his  military  cloak,  lined  with  marten  fur, 
to  pay  the  master  of  his  ship,  and  was  put  on  shore  in  his 
waistcoat.  Tlie  lord  of  Grauthuse  received  him,  and  fed  and 
clothed  him.    This  Fleming  had  previously  performed  a  mighty 

*  He  was  deputy  in  the  Low  Countries  for  his  master,  Cliarlcs  the  Rold.  Louis 
of  Bruges  seems  to  have  united  the  characters  of  nobleman,  inerch:int,  and  miuj 
of  letters.  Many  of  the  pri.^'.lous  MSS.  of  the  Ribliotheque  du  Iloi  are  of  his  o/i- 
lectiiig. 
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scn'ice  for  Edward,  when,  as  ambassador  from  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  ^-isited  Scotland,  and  broke  the  contract  between 
the  daughter  of  the  Scots'  queen-regent,  and  the  son  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou.*  Finally,  Grauthusc  lent  Edward  IV.  money 
and  ships,  without  wliich  he  would  never  have  been  restored 
to  his  country  and  queen.  After  his  restoration  Edward  in- 
vited his  benefactor  to  England,  in  order  to  testify  his  grati- 
tude, and  introduce  him  to  his  queen.  A  journal,  written 
either  by  this  nobleman  or  his  secretary,*  has  been  lately 
brought  to  light,  containing  the  following  curious  passages : 
"When  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  came  to  Windsor,  my  lord 
Hastings  received  Iiim,  and  led  him  to  the  far  side  of  the 
quadrant  (the  quadrangle  of  Windsor-castle)^  to  three  chambers, 
where  the  king  was  then  with  the  queen.  These  apartments 
were  very  richly  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  arras;  and  when  he 
had  s}x3ken  with  the  king,  who  presented  him  to  the  queen's 
grace,  they  then  ordered  the  lord  chamberlain  Hastings  to  con- 
duct him  to  his  chamber,  where  supper  was  ready  for  him." 
After  his  refreshment,  the  king  had  him  brought  immedi- 
ately to  the  queen's  own  withdrawing  room,  where  "  she  and 
her  ladies  were  playing  at  the  marteaux  ;*  and  some  of  hep 
ladies  were  playing  at  closhcys  of  ivory,*  and  some  at  diven 
other  games  :  the  which  sight  was  full  pleasant.  Also  king 
Edward  danced  with  my  lady  Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter." 
"  In  the  morning,  when  matins  were  done,  the  king  heard  in 
his  own  chapel  [that  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor-castle]  Our 
Lady  mass,  which  was  most  melodiously  sung.  When  the 
mass  was  done,  king  Edward  gave  his  guest  a  cup  of  gold, 
garnished  with  pearl.  In  the  midst  of  the  cup  was  a  great 
piece  of  unicorn's  honi,  to  my  estimation  seven  inches  in  com« 
pass;  and  on  the  cover  of  the  cup  a  great  sapphire.  Then  the 
king  came  into  the  quadrant.  My  lord  prince  also,  borne  by 
his  chamberlain,  called  master  V aughan,*  bade  the  lord  Graut- 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

'  Narrative  of  Look  at  Bruges,  Lord  Grautbuae :  edited  b^  rir  F.  Madden. 
ArcbsBologia:  1836. 

'  A  g^me  witb  balls,  reseinbliTig  marbles.  ^  Nine-pins,  made  of  ivory. 

*  This  faithful  chamberlain,  who  carried  the  prince  in  his  infiincy  every  where 
ftfW  his  fisher's  steps,  is  the  same  sir  Richard  Vaughan  who  tartiified  lus  fidelitj 
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buse  weloonie.''  The  innocent  little  prince  was  then  cuiW 
eighteen  months  old.  "  Then  the  king  took  his  giietut  into  the 
little  parky  where  they  had  great  sport ;  and  there  the  king 
made  hin  ride  on  his  own  horse,  a  right  fair  hobby,'  the  whioh 
the  king  gave  him.  The  king's  dinner  was  onlaincil  [onU^rtMl] 
in  the  lodge  in  Windsor-park.  After  dinner^  the  king  nhowtMl 
his  guest  his  garden  and  vineyard  of  pleasure.  Then  tlie  (j\u»en 
did  ordain  a  grand  banquet  in  her  own  apartments,  nt  wliiob 
king  Edward^  her  eldest  daughter^  the  duchess  of  Mxetrr,  tliu 
lady  Rivers/  and  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  all  sat  witli  her  nt  one 
mess ;  and  at  another  table  sat  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  my 
lady  his  wife/  my  lord  Hastings,  chamberlain  to  tli(5  kinj(,  my 
lord  Bemers,  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  the  son  of  lord  (iraut- 
huse,  and  master  George  Barthc,  secretary*  to  the  (hike  of 
Burgundy.  There  was  a  side-table,  at  wliich  sat  a  great  vivw 
of  ladies,  all  on  one  side  of  the  room.  Also  on  one  side*  of  tho 
outer  chamber  sat  the  queen's  gentlewomen.  AiiiJ  when  thiy 
had  supped,  my  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  eldest  Aannhltff 
danced  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  htT  aunt's  hfislmrtd/' 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  court  etiquette,  that  this  youtig 
princess,  then  but  six  years  old^  sliould  only  dAitsat  with  W 
father  or  uncles. 

''Tlien,  about  nine  of  the  clfxrk,  tb*r  kifjf  $rtA  f!>^  qtM^i, 
with  her  ladies  and  f^fmiU^ornfiu .  hro'i'/ht  th/:  )</rd  f/t  ^'nftnU 
huse  to  three  chamlxTi  of  pl'?;ira;.%'':/r^  t.'J  Ka/./<'/J  vn*\t  yrUi^jK 
silk  and  linen  cloth,  ar^d  aii  xK*:  t/jr*.  <fr**'vA  *^,*h  /j»#,v;^# 
Tliere  was  ordained  a  r^  i-yf  h-'r.v  .*^  *A  nu  '/f/A  'l';fn»  '>i*  *0't\A 
be  gotten:  the  sihe^>  of  V^zr.Aik  *:,  .r:. '  AUo  t-^  f^^v////*^ 
the  counterpane,  clotL  of  ^^>C^  *  .rs*^.  •» ,» .',  *-/ ",  .'^ »     7  *-<'  *>•  /^/ f 

to  his  he'f/rtd  '^•■jtt*.  '-i.  t'li*     -/yKj  V.nrt-Ti  -y  'r-r*//*^'.     <•   ^  iy      **   v*-    /•■  >4^ 

of  U'chari  of  •  / ' .r>--v»*>tr     }i.K  "j^t-r.^^K'.    .;  i.  »*i"  ♦*•-*'>  ♦.  a  ..  #<  .  *'.*■     /   »''.^ 

marchmen.      W^t  'r.-'st  t-^*  vrturri-r    •/     .^    » <iv/ ^'^r    .•#.-*'  ^^    .  .*i     Jf      -*  / 

fellow -f  Lin  •->>  '  r./  L  f.'-ja.  .\m  fv;«.   u^rstm:  a  j»*^  /  *..^    ;  >•/>  / -^^   v*/*    >/ 
the  reign  of  •,':-x.''#>s  II. 

*  A  c  b  >.t: '    V*.  *-#-<  V.  wi^  *^  ♦.-  -<-  -^/^^       '  \    "  0^. .  ,  ..A  f  >r  . ,    y ,.« .,, 

especLsuIy  -.j  ^.^  -j-  •^r...^    cr-  •---.•^o;         ^.-  ^^-^     y  >/■,,.•    .     .   ^  ^...^ 

* 'P:^  ber,    -:i«a  '^  c.  ^     i^..  a.      .    >'     -^.;    •,^.'.^    ■     ^,.   .^    >,       <.   j^ 
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and  ceiler  alro  shining  cloth  of  gold,  the  curtains  of  white  saroe- 
net;  as  for  his  head-suit  and  pillows,  they  were  of  the  queen's 
own  ordering.  In  the  second  chamber  was  likewise  another 
statc-bcd,  all  white.  Also  in  the  chamber  was  made  a  couch 
with  feather  beds,  and  ha^iged  above  like  a  tent,  knit  like  a 
net ;  and  there  was  a  cupboar  i.  In  the  third  chamber  wm 
ordained  a  bayne  [bath]  or  two.,  which  were  covered  with  tents 
of  white  cloth/'  Could  the  present  age  offer  a  more  luxurious 
or  elegant  arrangement  in  a  suite  of  sleeping-rooms^  than  in 
those  provided  by  Elizabeth  for  her  husband's  firiend  ? 

'^  And  when  the  queen,  with  all  her  ladies,  had  showed  him 
these  rooms,  the  queen,  with  the  king  and  attendants^  turned 
again  to  their  own  chambers,  and  left  the  said  lord  Grauthuse 
there  with  the  lord  chamberlain  Hastings,  which  despoiled 
him  [helped  him  imdress] ,  and  they  l)oth  went  together  to  the 
bath.  And  when  they  had  been  in  their  baths  as  long  as  was 
their  pleasure,  they  had  green  ginger,  diver?  syrups,  comfits, 
and  ipocras  served  by  the  order  of  the  queen.  And  in  the 
morning  he  took  his  cup*  with  the  king  and  queen,  and  re- 
turned to  Westminster  again.  And  on  St.  Edward's-day,  I3th 
of  October,  king  ICdward  kept  his  royal  state  at  Westminster- 
palace.  In  the  forenoon  he  came  into  the  parliament  in  his 
robes,  on  his  head  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  sat  in  his  most 
royal  majesty,  having  before  him  liis  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. Then  the  speaker  of  the  common  parliament,  nimed 
William  Allington,  declared  before  the  king  and  his  nobles  the 
intent  and  desire  of  his  commons,  especially  in  ^  their  commen« 
dation  of  the  womanly  behaviour  and  great  constancy  of  Ids 
queen  when  he  was  beyond  sea ;  also  the  great  joy  and  surety 
of  his  land  in  the  birth  o;  the  prince;  and  the  great  kindness 
and  humanity  of  the  lord  Grauthuse,  then  present,  shown  to 
the  king  when  in  Holland.' "  Grauthuse  was  then,  with  all 
due  ceremony,  created  earl  of  Winchester, — Occleve,  the  poet, 
reading  aloud  his  letters-patent.  Then  the  king  went  into 
the  white-hall,  whither  came  the  queen  crowned;  also  the 
prince  in  his  robes  of  state,  borne  after  the  queen  in  the  armii 

'  Walton  calls  the  breakfast  refreshment  taking  ku  cup,  it  being  generally  aS 
air  before  tlie  introduction  ot  tea  and  cofTeeb 
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of  his  chamberlain,  master  Vaughan.  And  thus  the  queen, 
the  king,  with  the  little  prince  carried  after  them,  proceeded 
into  the  abbey-church,  and  so  up  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward, 
where  they  offered.  Then  the  king  turned  down  in  o  the 
choir,  where  he  sat  in  his  throne.  The  new  earl  of  Wirchestet 
bare  his  sword  unto  the  time  they  went  to  dinner.  As  a  finale 
to  the  entertainments,  King  Edward  created  a  king-'  t-arms^ 
baptizing  him  ^  Guienne.^  Non*oy  was  forced  to  procl*  m  the 
largess  of  the  new  earl  of  Winchester,  since  "  master  Garter 
had  an  impediment  in  his  tongue," — a  circumstance  afford- 
ing much  mirth  to  the  king.  "  A  voide*  of  light  refreshments 
was  then  served  to  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  made 
his  conffS." 

The  queen's  visit  to  Oxford  took  place  soon  after :  it  was 
long  remembered  there.  She  arrived  from  Woodstock  after 
sunset  with  the  king,  her  mother,  and  the  duchess  of  Suffolk; 
they  entered  Oxford  with  a  great  crowd  of  people  running 
before  the  royal  charrettes,  bearing  torches.  The  queen's 
brother,  Lionel  Woodvillc,  the  new  chancellor,  received  and 
harangued  the  royal  party,  who  tarried  till  after  dinner  the 
next  day.  King  Edward  viewed  the  new  buildings  of  Mag- 
dalen, and  made  an  oration  in  praise  of  Oxford,  declaring  he 
had  sent  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  to 
be  educated  there,  as  a  proof  of  his  esteem.^ 

The  queen  presided  over  the  espousals  of  her  second  son, 
Richard  duke  of  York,  with  Anne  ]\lowbray,  the  infant  heiress 
of  the  Duchy  of  Norfolk.  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  January  1477,  was  splendidly  hung 
with  arras  of  gold  on  tliis  occasion.  The  king,  the  young 
prince  of  Wales,  the  three  princesses,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and 
Cicely,  wore  present ;  the  queen  led  the  little  bridegroom,  who 
was  not  five,  and  her  bipthcr,  earl  Rivers,  led  the  baby  bride, 
scarcely  three  years  old.      They  afterwards  all  partook  ot  a 

*  Tlie  meal  now  called  tea  was,  at  tliis  era,  tcnncd  *a  voide.*  tVom  iH'iiig  the  dib- 
missal  oi'tlic  C(»mj>a7iy.      It  was  served  on  a  tray,  since  called  *a  voider.' 

'  Tlie  Memorials  of  Oxford  date  this  royal  visit  1181,  at  the  com  jlction  of 
Mngtlalen  coUeg^e ;  but  tlie  mention  of  the  duchess  of  liedfoid,  t'  e  qneen** 
mother,  who  died  in  1472,  proven  tliat  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Oxford  tcx>k  |>lac« 
before  tiiat  yenr. 
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noh  banquet,  laid  out  in  the  Painted-chamber.  The  innocent 
aiid  ill-fated  infants  then  married,  verified  the  old  Kngli>ih  |iro- 
i^orb,  which  says, 

"  Early  wed,  earlj  dead-''^ 

Soon  after  this  infant  marriage,  all  England  was  startled  hy 
tlie  strange  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence. 

Edward  IV.,  though  deeply  stained  with  bloodshed  in  war 
and  martial  executions,  was,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life, 
susceptible  of  the  tendercst  feelings  of  natural  affection  and 
disinterested  love :  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  parent  to 
his  father's  unprotected  younger  children.'   Clarence  was  not 
more  tlian  twelve  years  old  at  the  battle  of  Towton;   it  is 
therefore  evident  that  he  owed  his  high  station  wholly  to  the 
valiant  arm  of  liis  elder  brother.    Tlie  best  feelings  of  Edward 
were  outraged  by  the  unprovoked  revolt  of  Clarence,  nor  did 
his  retiun  to  allegiance,  prompted  as  it  was  by  the  most  sordid 
motives,  raise  him  in  his  brother's  esteem.    Edward  possessed, 
in  an  exaggerated  degree,  the  revengeftd  spirit  of  the  royal 
line  of  Plantagenet.     "  He  shall  repent  it,  through  every  vein 
of  his  heart,^'^  was  his  usual  expression  if  any  one  cix)ssed  hia 
will ;  and  he  too  often  kept  his  word.    But  if  the  misdeeds  of 
a  brother  he  had  once  so  fondly  loved  were  not  likely  to  be 
forgiven  by  Edward,  they  were  still  less  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  queen,  who  had  been  cruelly  injured  by  Clarence.    Her 
beloved  father  and  her  brother  had  been  put  to  death  in  his 
name;  her  brother  Anthony,  the  pride  of  Euglish  chivalry, 
had  narrowly  escaped  a  siuiilar  fate,  at  the  time  when  Clarence 
was  a  more  active  and  responsible    agent:    moreover,   her 
mothsr  had  been  accused  of  sorcery  by  his  party. 

*  By  the  early  death  of  the  lieireas  of  the  line  of  Mowbniy,  the  royal  tills  of 
Norfolk  reverted  to  John  lord  Howard,  the  next  rcpfesentative  of  the  heireM  ol 
Thomus  Plantagenet,  OHrl-nuinihal  and  earl  of  Norfolk. 

'  The  cherishing  core  which  lie  took  of  his  young  brothers,  Clarence  and  Gloo> 
ocster,  and  of  his  little  tistor  Margaret,  when  concealed  in  Pa^ton's  rhainbers 
before  the  battle  of  Northampton,  is  proved  by  sir  John  Fenn's  letter.  The« 
children  were  tlicn  of  the  ages  of  ciglit,  seven,  and  tive.  £dwai*d  was  a  ilnt 
young  man  of  eighteen.  "  My  lord  Muxch  oomcth  dail*  to  visit  lord  Ctoucyc  uad 
lord  nichard  iu  the  Temple." 

*  Fcxm't  Paston  Papuir 
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Towards  the  spring  of  1477,  Clarence  commenced  a  series 
of  agitations,  being  exasperated  because  the  queen  opposed 
his  endeavour  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
Although  anxious  for  advancement  by  a  second  marriage,  his 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  Isabel  of  Warwick,  had  almost 
unsettled  his  reason,  and  he  had  illegally  put  one  of  her 
attendants  to  death,  whom  he  accused  of  poisoning  her.  He 
muttered  imputations  of  sorcery  against  the  queen,  in  which 
he  implicated  king  Edward.*  The  queen  was  at  Windsor  with 
her  royal  lord  when  news  was  brought  him  that  his  brother 
Clarence,  after  sitting  at  the  council-board  for  many  days  dog- 
gedly silent,  with  folded  arms,  had  one  morning  rushed  into 
the  council-room,  and  uttered  most  disrespectful  words  against 
the  queen  and  his  royal  person  concerning  the  deaths  of  his 
friends  Burdett  and  Stacy.  The  comments  of  the  queen  did 
not  soothe  Edward's  mind,  who  hurried  to  Westminster,  and 
the  arrest,  arraignment,  and  sentence  of  the  unhappy  Clarence 
loon  followed.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  king  de- 
murred on  his  public  execution.  Clarence  had,  since  the  death 
of  his  beloved  Isabel,  desperately  given  himself  over  to  intem- 
perance, in  order  to  drown  the  pain  of  thought.  In  his  dismal 
prison  a  butt  of  malmsey  was  introduced,  where  he  could  have 
access  to  it.  The  duke  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  hanging 
over  the  butt,  the  night  after  he  had  offered  his  mass-i)enny 
at  the  chapel  within  the  Tower.  Probably  Clarence  vviis  the 
victim  of  his  own  frailty.^  He  was  beset  with  temptation; 
despair,  loneliness,  a  vexed  conscience,  a  habit  of  drinking, 
and  a  flowing  butt  of  his  favourite  nectar  at  his  elbow,  left 

*  Parliamontury  Rolls,  vol.  vi. 
*  History  has  little  more  than  the  traditions  of  this  mysterioas  fact  to  relate. 
TIjo  Ikiwyer' tower  is  one  of  the  most  retireil  of  that  circle  of  gl(X)niy  fori  esse* 
which  surround  the  white  donjon,  emphatically  chilled  the  Tower  of  London:  it  is 
dei-lircd  by  Mr.  Bay  ley  (History  of  the  Tower)  to  be  the  scene  of  Clarence's 
death.  It  consists  of  a  strong  prison •r<x)m,  with  a  most  suspicious-looking 
recC'S  and  vaulted  door  walled  up,  a  >t  ore- room  for  bows  and  ar.rows,  and  a 
dungeon.  As  neither  the  o  i!ces  ot  cook  nor  Initler  could  have  been  performed 
their,  the  malmsey  could  not  have  been  tlie  reniii mt  of  some  festivity.  For  the 
I)ui'po>e  of  Clarence's  destruction,  in  -^ome  way  or  other,  this  butt  ot  liquor  must 
h;ive  been  introduced  into  lis  lod;j:injx ;  the  very  fumes  of  the  butt,  with  the 
lie  id  knoi'ked  out,  would  liave  destroyed  a  delic.ite  peison.  After  his  death  the 
«tory  went  among  the  comincn  j)eop.e,  that  l;e  nir  permitted  to  choose  Low  ik£ 
v»  ".I'l  d'c.  lie  re(pu'st('d  to  ])o  .L  owned  n  a  butt  of  uiilmscy.  Thii»  tale  evidi'iitlj 
wajK  iUVHuteil  from  ilf  ^ua.Liou  m  wlAch  tut  curi>.^'  w.ui  I'uuiuL 
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little  trouble  either  to  assassins  or  executioners.  The  parti- 
sans of  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  mutoaUy  re- 
criminated  his  death  on  eacli  other.  Gloucester  was  certainlr 
absent  from  the  scene  of  action,  residing  in  the  north.  On 
the  St.  Georjre's-day  succeetlinjr  this  grotesque  but  horrible 
tragedy,  the  festival  of  the  Garter  was  celebrated  with  more 
than  usual  pomp ;  the  queen  took  a  decided  part  in  it^  and 
wore  the  robes  as  chief  lady  of  the  order. 

The  queen  kept  up  a  correspondence  by  letter  with  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  obtaining  the 
hand  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  for  her  brother,  lord  Rivers. 
When  the  duchess  visited  the  court  of  England  in  August^ 
1480,  the  queen's  youngest  brother,  sir  Edward  Woodville, 
was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  escort  her.  The  duchess  sojourned 
at  Cold- Harbour,  the  city  residence  which  lately  belonged  to 
her  deceased  brother  Clarence.  Among  other  gifts,  she  was 
presented,  at  her  departure,  with  a  magnificent  side-saddle.' 
'llie  queen's  accomplished  brother,  lord  Rivers,  continued  his 
patronage  to  the  infant  art  of  printing.  In  the  archbishop  of 
Canterlmry's  library  there  is  an  illuminated  MS.,  representing 
earl  Rivers  introducing  his  printer  Caxton,  and  a  book,  to 
king  Edward  and  queen  Elizabeth,  who  are  seated  in  state, 
with  their  son  the  prince  of  Wales  standing  between  them. 
The  prince  is  very  lovely,  with  flowing  curls.*  The  pride  of 
Elizabeth  Woodville  was  inflated  excessively  by  the  engage- 
ment which  the  king  of  France  had  made  for  his  son  with 
her  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth.  The  queen  did  not  sufficiently 
calculate  that  it  was  the  dread  of  her  warlike  husband's  arms 
which  had  occasioned  the  alliance,  rather  than  any  personal 
desire  on  the  part  of  Louis  XI.  Elizabeth  positively  degraded 
her  young  princess  by  the  impolitic  parade  she  made  regard- 
ing these  expectations,  and,  withal,  perpetually  importuned 
the  crafty  French  king  to  know  when  she  should  send  him 
"  her  daupliiness.''' 

'  See  Wimlrobe-accounts  of  Edward  IV.,  edited  by  fir  Harris  Nicobi,  p.  18^ 
who  hu8  rensoned  in  a  luminous  historical  nuinner  on  the  fallacious  inf«$rencei 
drawn  by  VValpolc  regurding  the  absence  of  Margaret  from  England  since  her 
aleveuth  year. 

'  This  illumination  furnishes  the  only  portrait  of  Edward  V. 
*  M.  Michelct.  History  of  France.  toL  ix.  3DU ;  and  Cauiim. 
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The  last  yean  of  king  Edwaid's  life 

and  luxury,  which  had  mcMt  htal  effecta  cb  hia  keakL     He 

had  long  given  the  queen'a  jdaoe  in  Ua 

tiM  mistress^  Jane  Shore,  a  goldamitli'a  wife  in  tke 

he  had  seduced  from  her  duty.    The  deatk  «f  Edwwri  IT/ 

b  said  to  haye  been  hurried  by  the  pain  «f  ■and  Le  ^e^  it 

the  conduct  of  Louis  XI^  who  broke  the  easapaneBt  he  icai 

made  to  marry  the  dauphin  to  die  prinoeas  W'rabrfk  «f  Tori, 

but  an  intermittent  ferer  was  the  immrdiate  caaat  «f  k» 

death.    When  expiring,  he  made  Ua  £inoiiritg% 

Hastings,  tow  reconciliation  with  the 

and,  propped  with  pillows,  the  dying 

to  protect  his  young  aona.     He  died  with  greit  frAsm*'jam 

of  penitence,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.     If  tie  k^itt  hk 

any  directions  for  the  gorerument  of  hit  kin^doB  imratg  Ua 

son's  minority,  they  were  not  acted  Qpciii,  fur  w>  w'Jl  of  kat 

is  extant,  save  one  made  at  the  time  of  his  inTa»co  of  Frmtetf 

1475.  Excepting  the  control  of  the  marriagei  of  his  ian^iJUBm, 

this  document  gave  no  authority  to  the  qoean,*  tk^juA  h 

secures  to  her,  with  many  affectionate  expnaarAii^  ^  tic 

furniture,  jewels,  and  other  moveables  she  haA  UMtA  at  tvv 

ous  places,  and  the  possession  of  her  dower,  wfakh  IcmI  i^tpm^ 

unfortunately  for  her,  settled  from  the  Cfmfu^:at3ut^\  jrnumtruM 

of  the  house  of  Lancn>ter. 

Edward  expired  at  Westminster,  April  Cth,  ]  ♦>/!     ^>a  tjjt 
day  of  his  death  his  Ixxly,  with  the  f^ce.  ar:/>.  :tzxZ  Vf*a>»C 
uncovered,  was  laid  out  on  a  Ixjari  i^r  u.u':  L/-^r%,  k:wz  x^ 
the  nobiht}',  and  the   lorrl   mayor  aiid   ai'.-:rr,'>'::i  */  Ijxyyju 
sent  for  to  recopnx?  it,  and  te-t. fy  tbu  f>f;  »<!♦  r*^i;r  c-j^: 
Aftenvards  he  wa.s  robed  aijd  clvi  rr»^-y:  t^*:  i»;i',^  v*>.:*j^ 
was  read  over  the  b^xly,  and  it  wa.%  navr.^^i  :;v  •/>.-. %*r.'''.4  ii^ 
kui<^hts,  in  long  bhick   j^jwa^  aj.d   h'x>*»/      At  •'..*:   /-^vi*  '^ 
requiem,  the  queen's  chamberia  n,  l',; :  i/i,'-.-«r   ',•■--/:  fvf  x^?* 
Her  son,  the  marcjuc-^  of  ])or-^:t,  ^A  ty  :  t'..'*     /-    v^^j  ^,  i. 
tmj^iished  pai1<  at  tl-^*  f'ii.enij  ;  b  .t  t:.'-  <r<-.  -.:  ;.  -/.--,,-    h^^-.  ./ 
tlie  Jucheiis  of  Sutioii;,  Ldv^ard  1\  /•  •    '    ';  v../,-.-.  >1  ^  «;-  ^ 

VOL.   li.  A  ' 
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mourner  at  his  uncle's  burial.  The  royal  corpse  was  finally 
trtken  by  water  to  Windsor,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  id 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  George. 

Skelton  (the  unworthy  laureate  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.)  has  made  Edward  IV.  the  subject  of  a  poem,  which 
probably  first  brought  him  into  notice  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  daughter  to  the  deceased  monarch.  The  verses  are 
cast  as  if  king  Edward  himself  thus  spoke : — 

••  I  made  the  Tower  strong,  I  wist  not  why, — 
Knew  not  for  wliotn !     1  purchased  TattcrMil  |^ 
I  strengthened  Dover  on  the  mount^n  higli. 
And  London  I  convoked  to  fortify  her  wall  | 
I  made  Nottingham  a  palace-royal, 
Windsor,  Eltham,  and  many  other  mo| 
Yet  at  the  last  1  went  from  them  all, 
Et  ecce  nunc  in  pulvere  dormin  ! 
\\Tiere  is  now  my  conquest  and  royal  array  ? 
WTierc  he  my  coursers  and  my  horses  high  ? 
Wlicre  is  my  mirtli,  my  solace,  and  my  piny  P 
As  vanity  is  nought,  all  is  wandered  away !" 

Then  addressing  his  widowed  queen  by  the  familiar  epithet 
which  tradition  says  he  was  accustomed  to  call  her^  Edward 
IB  supposed  to  say, — 

*  Oh,  lady  Bessce  !  long  for  me  ye  may  call. 
For  I  am  departed  mitil  the  doomsday ; 
But  love  ye  that  Lord  who  is  sovereign  of  alL" 

Elizabeth  was  left,  in  reality,  far  more  desolate  and  unpro* 
tected  in  her  second  than  in  her  first  widowhood.  The  younpj 
king  was  pursuing  bis  studies  at  Ludlow-castle^  and  prendint^ 
over  his  principsiUty  of  Wales,  imder  the  care  of  liis  accom- 
plished uncle,  Kivcrs,  and  the  guardianship  of  his  faithful 
chamberlain,  Vaughan,  the  same  person  who  carried  him  in  hia 
arms  after  the  queen  and  his  royal  father  on  all  pubUc  occa- 
sions, when  the  httle  prince  was  a  lovely  babe  of  eighteeu 
months  old. 

Elizabeth  sat  at  the  first  council  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  proposed  that  the  yoimg  king  should  be  escortcl 
to  London  with  a  powerful  army.  Fatally  for  himself  and  hin 
royal  master's  children,  jealousy  of  the  Woodvilles  prompter! 
Hastings  to  contradict  this  prudent  measure.  He  asked  her, 
uisoleutly,  ''  Ag:iinst  whom  the  young  sovereign  was  to  be 

'  A  ftutc>  castle  in  Lincolnshire. 
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defended?  Who  were  his  foes?  Not  his  Taliant  imde  OkMU 
oester  I  Not  Stanley,  or  himself  1  Was  not  this  proposedforoe 
rather  destined  to  confirm  the  power  of  her  kindred,  and  enable 
them  to  viokte  the  oaths  of  amity  they  had  so  lately  swmn 
by  the  death-bed  of  their  royal  master  V^  He  finished  by  rowing 
'Hhat  he  would  retire  from  courts  if  the  young  king  was 
brought  to  London  surrounded  by  soldiers/'  Thus  taunted, 
the  hapless  Elizabeth  gave  up,  with  tears,  the  precautionary 
measures  her  maternal  instinct  had  dictated ;  the  necessity  for 
which  not  a  soul  in  that  infatuated  council  foreboded  but 
herself,  and  even  she  was  not  aware  of  her  real  enemy.  The 
turbulent  and  powerful  aristocracy,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Hastings,  and  who  had  ever  opposed  her  &mily,  were  the 
persons  she  evidently  dreaded.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  had 
been  very  little  at  court  since  the  restoration,  and  never  yet 
had  entered  into  angry  collision  with  the  Woodvilles.  He  was 
now  absent,  at  his  government  of  the  Scottish  borders.  Wheu 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  king,  he  immediately  caused 
Edward  V.  to  be  proclaimed  at  York,  and  wrote  a  letter  uf 
condolence^  to  the  queen  so  full  of  deference,  kindness,  and 
submission,  that  Elizabeth  thought  she  should  have  a  most 
complying  friend  in  the  first  prince  of  the  blood.  The  council 
commanded  earl  Rivers  to  bring  up  the  young  king,  unattended 
by  the  militia  of  the  Welsh  border, — ^those  hardy  soldiers  who 
had  more  than  once  turned  the  scale  of  conquest  in  favour  of 
York  ;  and*  if  they  had  now  been  headed  by  the  valiant  Bivera^ 
they  would  have  ensured  the  safety  of  Edward  V. 

Astounding  tidings  were  brought  to  the  queen,  at  midnight, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  abetted  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  intercepted  the  young  king  with 
an  armed  force  on  his  progress  to  London,  had  seized  hia 
person,  and  arrested  earl  Rivers  and  lord  Richard  Gray  on  the 
29th  of  April.  Elizabeth  then  bitterly  bewailed  the  time  that 
she  was  persuaded  from  calling  out  the  militia.  In  that  moment 
of  agony  she,  liowever,  remembered,  that  while  she  could  keep 
her  second  son  in  safety,  the  hfe  of  the  young  king  was  secure. 
"  Therefore,^'  says  Ilall,^  "  she  took  her  yoimg  son,  the  duke 

>  Curte.     Hall.  *  Qiiarto  <dit.  p.  36a 
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of  York^  and  her  daughters^  and  went  out  of  the  palace  of 
Westminster  into  the  Sanctuary^  and  there  lodged  in  the  abbof  a 
place ;  and  she^  and  all  her  children  and  company^  were  regis- 
tered as  sanctuary  persons/^    Dorset,  the  queen's  eldest  son, 
directly  he  heard  of  the  arrest  of  his  brother,  weakly  forsook 
his  important  trust  as  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  came  into 
sanctuary  to  his  mother.     "  Before  day  broke,  tlie  lord  chan- 
cellor, then  archbishop  Rotherham,*  who  Uved  in  York-place^ 
beside  Westminster-abbey,  having  received  the  news  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  proceedings,  called  up  his  servants,'  and 
took  with  him  the  great  seal  and  went  to  the  queen,  about 
whom  he  found   much  heaviness,  rumble,  haste,  and  business 
with  convey«ance  of  her  [household]  stuff  into  sanctuary.    Eveiy 
man  was  busy  to  carry,  bear,  and  convey  household  stuffs^ 
chests,  and  fai'dcls,  [packages]  ;  no  man  was  unoccupied,  and 
some  walked  off,  with  more  than  they  were  directed,  to  other 
places.  The  queen  siit  alow  [below]  on  the  rushes  in  dismay.'* 
Another  chronicler  adds  to  this  picturesque  description,  "  that 
her  long  fiiir  hair,  so  renowTied  for  its  beauty,  escaped  from  its 
confinement,  and  streaming  over  her  person,  swept  on  the 
ground ;" — a  strange  contrast  with  the  rigid  etiquette  of  royal 
widows'  costume,  which  commanded  not  only  tliat  such  pro- 
fusion of  glittering  tresses  should  be  hid  under  hood  and  veil, 
but  that  even  the  queen's  forehead  should  be  covered  with  a 
white  frontlet,  and  her  chin,  to  the  upper  lip,  with  a  piece  of 
iawn  called  a  barb.    The  faithful  archbishop  acquainted   the 
sorrowing  queen  with  a  cheering  messjige,  "  sent  him  by  lord 
Hastings  in  the  night.     '  Ah,  woe  worth  him  I'  repHed  Eliza- 
beth, '  for  it  is  he  that  goeth  about  to  destroy  me  ai*d  my  blood.' 
— '  Madame,'  said  the  archbishop,  '  be   of  good  comfort ;  I 
assure  you,  if  they  crown  any  other  king  than  yoiu:  eldest  sor, 
v/hom  they  have  with  them,  we  will  on  the  morrow  crown  his 
brother,  whom  you  have  with  you  here.  And  here  is  the  gres.t 
seal,  which  in  like  wise  as  your  noble  husband  gave  it  to  uk  , 
M)  I  dchver  it  to  you  for  the  use  of  your  son.'   And  therewith 
he  dehvered  to  the  queen  the  great  seal,  and  departed  from 
her  in  the  dawning  of  day ;  and  when  he  opened  hisi  windo«r, 

'  Arcbbiihop  of  York. 
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ini  looked  forth  on  the  l'h«niea,  he  saw  the  river  covered  with 
buat>i  full  of  the  duke  of  Glum-ester's  servants,  watching  tliat 
no  one  might  go  to  the  quetu's  asylum.'"  Sir  Tliomas  More 
{nnd  he  ought  to  be  good  authority  for  any  thing  reliitiog  to 
chancellors'  gcala)  aflirms,  that  the  archbishop,  alanned  at  the 
step  he  had  taken,  went  afterwards  to  Elizabeth,  then  in  snne- 
tuary,  and  persuaded  her  to  return  the  great  seal ;  but  Glou- 
cester never  forgave  him  for  its  original  surrender. 

The  apartments  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster  are  nearly  in 
the  same  state,  at  the  present  hour,  as  when  they  received 
Elizabeth  and  her  train  of  young  princesses.  The  imblc  liall 
now  used  as  a  dining-room  for  the  students  of  Westminster, 
scliool  was,  do'ditless,  the  place  where  Elizabeth  sciirei!  lientelf 
in  her  despair, "  alow  on  the  rushes,  all  desolate  and  dismayed,"' 
Still  may  be  seen  the  circular  hearth  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
and  the  remains  of  a  louvre  in  the  roof,  at  which  such  poi-tioiu 
of  smoke  as  chose  to  leave  the  room  departed.  But  the  merry 
month  of  May  was  entered  when  Elizabeth  took  rcfufie  there, 
and  ronnd  about  the  hearth  were  arrangetl  branches  and  llowcr«. 
while  the  stone-floor  was  strewn  with  green  rushes.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall  is  oak  panelliug,  latticed  at  top,  with  dooiB 
leading  by  winding  stone-stairs  to  the  most  curious  nest  of  little 
rooms  that  the  eye  of  antiquary  ever  looked  upon.  These  were, 
and  still  are,  the  private  apartments  of  one  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  ahhey,  where  all  offices  of  buttery,  kitchen,  and  laundry  are 
performed  under  many  a  quaint  gothic  aivh,  in  some  plat'es 
(even  at  pi-eseiit)  rich  with  antique  corhcl  and  foliage  This 
range,  so  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  domestic  usages  of 
the  middle  ages,  terminates  in  the  abbot's  own  private  sitting- 
room,  which  atiU  looks  down  on  his  httle  qiuet  flower-garden. 
Nor  must  the  passage  be  forgotten  leading  from  this  room  to 
the  corridor,  furnished  with  lattices,  still  remaining,  where  the 
abbot  might,  miBecii,  be  witness  of  the  conduct  of  his  monks 

'  HnU,  (1.  350. 
■  Hair*  eipmaioD  it,  tint  t1ip  qiu-vn  di.-d  to  tlic  oiioCif/ara,  or  palnoe,  wUbin 
Wertniiii»tCT-»l)bey ;  Hn  luwrtion  wliich  provea  tbat  Kliaibttli  wai  not  Ihtn  no 
ininnle  of  t^  uaiictuury  1>iiiKling.  It  mosl  be  remembered,  tluit  tbu  wliole  of  tba 
abbt'.v  tpLrd.n,  ceinct/try,  dui'lUiiirt.  and  pr»unct<.  Were  uuctUMy-gruund,  u  weT 
■*  Die  buildiOK  called  '  thr  i^rjictuaiv.' 
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in  tlic  great  hnll  below.  Communicating  with  these  are  the 
state-apartments  of  the  royal  abbey^  larger  in  dimensions  and 
more  costly  in  ornament^  richly  dight  with  painted  glass  and 
fluted  oak  panelling.  Among  these  may  be  especially  noted 
one  called  the  organ-room^  Ukewise  the  ante-chamber  to  the 
great  Jerusalem-chamber;  which  last  was  the  abbot^s  state 
reception-room^  and  retains  to  this  day^  with  its  gothic  window 
of  painted  glass,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  its  curious  tapestij 
and  fine  original  oil  portrait  of  Richard  11/ 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  dwelling,  whose 
monastic  seclusion  was  once  broken  by  the  mournful  plaints 
of  the  widowed  queen,  or  echoed  to  the  still  more  unwonted 
sounds  of  infant  voices;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
beautiful  and  womanly  maidens,  Elizabeth  and  Cicely,  the 
royal  family  were  young  children.  The  queen  took  with  her 
into  sanctuary  Elizabeth,  seventeen  years  old  at  this  time^ 
riVerwards  married  to  Henry  VII.  The  next  princess,  Mary; 
had  died  at  Greenwich,  a  twelvemonth  before  this  calamitous 
period.  Cicely,  whom  Hall  calls  "  less  fortunate  than  fidr/*  wai 
in  her  fifteenth  year :  she  aften^ards  married  lord  Welles. 
These  three  princesses  had  been  the  companions  of  their  mother 
in  1470,  when  she  had  formerly  sought  sanctuary.  Bichard 
duke  of  York,  bom  at  Slirewsbury  in  1472,  was  at  this  time 
eleven  years  old.  Anne,  bom  in  1474,  after  the  date  of  her 
father's  ^^ill,  (in  which  only  the  eldest  daughters  are  named,) 
was  a])0ut  eight  years  old.  Ratherine,  bom  at  Eltham  about 
August  1479,  then  between  three  and  four  years  old:  she 
afterwards  married  the  heir  of  Dcvonsliire.  Bridget,  bom  at 
Eltham  1430,  Nov.  20th,  then  only  in  her  third  year;  she  was 
devoted  to  the  convent  from  her  birth,  and  was  afterwards 
professed  a  nun  at  Dartford. 

The  queen  had,  in  council,  appointed  May  4th  for  her  son's 
coronation ;  his  false  uncle,  however,  did  not  bring  him  to 
London  till  that  day.     Edward  V.  then  entered  the  dty,  sur- 

*  The  firfc-placc  before  which  Ilenry  IV.  expired,  had  been  enriched  by  Henry 
VTI.  with  elaborate  wood  entablatures  bearing  his  amiorial  devices;  an  addition 
whi(*h  is  the  moHt  modem  part  of  this  czquitdte  remnant  of  domestic  antiqnity. 
T]\e  authors  of  this  work  are  indebted  for  the  examination  of  the  sechided  portiuni 
yk  WeKliiiiiistcT-abbej  to  the  courteous  pcrmisiiian  of  Ihu  r«v.  Henry  Milnuuk 
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nmnderl  by  oflieers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  retinae,  who  ' 

were  all  in  deep  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  late  niouarch. 
At  the  head  of  this  posse  rode  Gloucester  himBclf,  hnbitod  ia 
black,  with  hia  cap  iii  his  hand,  ofttimes  bowing  low,  nud 
pointing  out  liis  nephew  (who  wore  the  royal  mantle  of  purple 
velret)  to  the  homage  of  the  citizens.  Edward  V.  was  at  firat 
lodged  at  the  bishop  of  Ely's  palace;'  but  as  the  good  bishop 
(in  common  with  all  the  high  clergy)  was  fHitliful  to  the  heii-s 
of  Edward  IV.,  the  young  king  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
regal  apartments  in  the  Tower,  under  pretence  of  awaiting  his 
coronation.  Gloucester's  next  object  was  to  get  possession  o£ 
prince  Richard,  then  safe  with  the  queen.     Aiter  a  long  and  ' 

stormy  debate  between  the  ecclesiastical  peers  and  the  temporal  i 

peers  at  a  council  held  in  the  Star-chamber,  (close  to  Elizabeth's 
retreat,}  it  was  decided  "that  there  might  be  sanctuary  men 
and  women,  but  as  children  could  commit  no  crime  for  which 
an  asylum  was  needed,  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  could  not 
extend  to  them  ;  therefore  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  now 
recognised  as  lord  protector,  could  possess  himself  of  his  nephew 
by  force  if  he  pleased."  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
onwilling  that  force  should  be  used,  and  he  went,  with  a  depu- 
tation of  the  tempoi-al  peers,  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  smrender 
her  son.  When  tbey  arrived  at  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  the 
archbishop  urged  "  that  the  yonng  king  required  the  company 
of  his  brother,  being  melancholy  without  a  playfellow."  To 
this  Elizabeth  replied,  "  Troweth  the  protector, — ah !  pmy 
God  he  may  prove  a  protector! — that  the  king  doth  lack  a 
playfellow?'  Can  none  be  foimd  to  play  with  the  king  but  only 
his  brother,  which  hath  no  wish  to  play  because  of  sickness  ? 
as  though  princes,  so  young  as  they  be,  could  not  play  without 
their  i>eers, — or  children  could  not  phiy  without  tlicir  kindred, 
with  whom  (for  the  most  part)  they  agree  woi-se  than  with 
strangers  t" 

At  last  she  s^d,  "  My  lord,  and  all  my  lords  now  preaent, 
I  will  not  be  so  suspicious  as  to  mistrust  your  truths."    Then 

'  Ita  lite  WM  the  spot  now  called  Ely-place,  clow  to  HntUni'girdeD.  It  wm 
trnm  thew  nnoc-f=moan  gardens  that  Richard  asked  for  the  atnwbemei  on  ttw 
etentftil  numing  of  the  13th  of  June.  ■  Hall,  p.  3C6. 
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in  the  great  hall  below.  Communicating  with  these  are  the 
Btate-apartments  of  the  royal  abbey,  larger  in  dimensions  and 
more  costly  in  ornament,  richly  dight  with  painted  glass  and 
fluted  oak  panelling.  Among  these  may  be  especially  noted 
one  called  the  organ-room,  likewise  the  ante-chamber  to  the 
great  Jerusalem-chamber;  which  last  was  the  abbot's  state 
reception-room,  and  retains  to  this  day,  with  its  gothic  window 
of  painted  glass,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  its  curious  tapestrj 
and  fine  original  oil  portrait  of  Richard  11.^ 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  dwelling,  whose 
monastic  seclusion  was  once  broken  by  the  mournful  plaints 
of  the  widowed  queen,  or  echoed  to  the  still  more  unwonted 
sounds  of  infant  voices ;  for.  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
beautiful  and  womanly  maidens,  Elizabeth  and  Cicely,  the 
royal  family  were  young  children.  The  queen  took  with  her 
into  sanctuary  Elizabeth,  seventeen  years  old  at  this  time^ 
riterwards  married  to  Henry  VII.  The  next  princess,  Mary; 
had  died  at  Greenwich,  a  twelvemonth  before  this  calamitone 
period.  Cicely,  whom  Hall  calls  '^  less  fortunate  than  fiedr/'  wai 
in  her  fifteenth  year :  she  afterwards  married  lord  Welles. 
These  three  princesses  had  been  the  companions  of  their  mother 
in  1470,  when  she  had  formerly  sought  sanctuary.  Bichard 
duke  of  York,  bom  at  Shrewsbury  in  1472,  was  at  this  time 
eleven  years  old.  Anne,  bom  in  1474,  after  the  date  of  her 
father's  will,  (in  which  only  the  eldest  daughters  are  named,) 
was  about  eight  years  old.  Ratherine,  bom  at  Eltham  about 
August  1479,  then  between  tliree  and  four  years  old:  she 
aftenvards  married  the  heir  of  Dcvonsliire.  Bridget,  bom  at 
Eltham  1480,  Nov.  20th,  then  only  in  her  third  year;  she  was 
devoted  to  the  convent  from  her  birth,  and  was  aftierwards 
professed  a  nun  at  Dartford. 

The  queen  had,  in  council,  appointed  May  4th  for  her  son's 
coronation ;  his  false  uncle,  however,  did  not  bring  him  to 
London  till  that  day.     Edward  V.  tlien  entered  the  city,  sur- 

*  The  firfc-placc  before  which  Ilenry  IV.  expired,  had  been  enriched  by  Henry 
VTI.  with  elaborate  wood  entablaturcat  bearinp^  hi8  armorial  devices;  an  addition 
which  is  the  nioRt  modem  part  of  this  exquisite  remnant  of  domestic  anUqnity. 
T\\e  authors  of  this  work  are  indebted  for  the  examination  of  the  seclndfd  iwrtiuM 
M  WtiKitiiiiister-abbej  to  the  courteous  purmisiiion  of  Ihv  rev.  Henry  Milnum. 
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rDQnded  by  oflicers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  retinue,  who 
were  all  in  deep  mourning  for  the  denth  of  the  late  monarch. 
At  the  head  of  this  posse  rode  Gloncester  himself,  habited  in 
black,  with  bis  cap  iu  his  hand,  ofttimes  boning  low,  aud 
pointing  out  his  nephew  {who  wore  the  royal  mantle  of  purple 
velvet)  to  the  homage  of  the  citizens.  Edward  V,  was  at  first 
lodged  at  the  bishop  of  Ely's  palace;'  but  as  the  good  bishop 
(in  common  with  all  the  high  clergy)  was  faithful  to  the  lieirs 
of  Edward  IV.,  the  young  king  was  soon  b-ansfcrrcd  to  the 
regal  apartments  in  the  Tower,  under  pretence  of  awjiiting  his 
coronation.  Gloucester's  next  object  was  to  get  possession  of 
prince  Richard,  then  safe  with  the  queen.  After  a.  long  and 
stormy  debate  between  the  ecclesiastical  peers  and  the  teuipond 
peers  at  a  council  held  in  the  Star-chamber,  (close  to  Elizabetii'i 
retreat,)  it  was  decided  "that  there  might  be  saiictuary  men 
and  women,  but  as  children  could  commit  no  crime  for  which 
an  asylum  was  needed,  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  could  not 
extend  to  them  ;  therefore  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  now 
recognised  as  lord  protector,  could  possess  himself  of  his  nephew 
by  force  if  he  pleased."  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  waa 
unwiliing  that  force  should  be  used,  and  he  went,  with  a  depu- 
tation of  the  temporal  jieers,  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  surrender 
her  son.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  the 
KTchbishop  urged  "  that  the  young  king  required  the  company 
of  his  brother,  being  melancholy  without  a  playfellow,"  To 
this  Elizabeth  repbed,  "  Troweth  the  protector, — ahl  pray 
God  he  may  prove  a  prot^^ctor! — that  the  king  doth  lack  a 
playfellow?^  ('an  none  be  found  to  play  with  the  king  but  only 
his  brother,  wliich  bath  no  wish  to  play  because  of  sickness  ? 
as  though  princes,  so  young  as  they  be,  coidd  not  play  niihout 
their  peers, — or  cliildren  coiild  not  play  without  their  kindrcJ, 
with  whom  (for  the  most  part)  they  agree  worse  than  with 
strangers!" 

At  last  she  s^d,  "  My  lord,  and  all  my  lords  now  ^esent, 
I  will  not  be  so  suspicions  as  to  mistrust  your  truths."    Then 

'  Its  lite  WIS  tlie  spot  now  caUcd  Ely-pUce,  doee  to  Hntton-garden.  It  wh 
ftom  theie  (moc-f^motu  f^&nleTu  that  Kicluird  aiked  for  the  itnwbenie*  on  tha 
etentfU  moniing  of  the  Viih  of  Jnite.  i  ^^  p,  ju. 
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taking  young  Bichard  by  the  hand^  she  eontinuedy  ''  hu,  here 
is  this  gentleman^  whom  I  doubt  not  would  be  safely  kept  by 
me^  if  1  were  permitted ;  and  well  do  I  know  there  be  some 
such  deadly  enemies  to  my  blood,  that,  if  they  wist  where  any 
)ay  in  their  own  bodies,  they  would  let  it  out  if  they  could. 
The  desire  of  a  kingdom  knoweth  no  kindred :  brothers  have 
been  brothers'  bane,  and  may  the  nephews  be  sure  of  the 
uncle  ?  Each  of  these  children  are  safe  while  they  be  asunder. 
Notwithstanding,  I  here  deliver  him,  and  his  brother's  life  with 
him,  into  your  hands^  and  of  you  I  shall  require  them  before 
God  and  man.  Faithful  be  ye  I  wot  well,  and  power  ye  have, 
if  ye  list,  to  keep  them  safe ;  but  if  ye  think  I  fear  too  much, 
yet  beware  ye  fear  not  too  little!  And  therewithal/'  con- 
tinued she,  to  the  child,  "  farewell !  mine  own  sweet  son.  (Jod 
send  you  good  keeping !  Let  me  kiss  you  once  ere  you  go, 
for  God  knoweth  when  we  shall  kiss  together  again !''  And 
therewith  she  kissed  and  blessed  him,  and  turned  her  back 
and  wept,  leaving  the  poor  innocent  child  weeping  as  fast  as 
herself.^  When  the  archbishop  and  the  deputation  of  lords  had 
received  the  young  duke,  they  brought  him  "  into  the  Star- 
chamber,  where  the  lord  protector  took  him  in  his  arms  with 
these  words :  '  Now  welcome,  my  lord,  with  all  my  very  heart !' 
lie  then  brought  him  to  the  bisliop^s  palace  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
from  thence  honoiinibly  through  the  city  to  the  young  king  at 
the  Tower,  out  of  which  they  were  never  seen  abroad."* 

Meantime  preparations  went  on,  night  and  day,  in  the 
abbey  and  the  vicinity  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  V.  Even 
the  viands  for  the  banquet  were  bought,^  which  Hall  declares 
were  afterwards  spoilt  and  tlirown  away.  On  the  13th  of  June, 
Richard  of  Gloucester  called  a  council  at  the  Tower,  osten- 

*  sir  Thomas  More ;  and  Hall,  p.  858.  Tlicae  hibtorians,  with  prcat  appear- 
ance of  truth,  place  Eliza1)etli'8  Hurronder  of  the  duke  of  York  some  day»  befbrt 
the  executions  of  her  son  Ricliard  Gray  and  her  brother  at  Pontefract. 

»'n)id. 

'  Harl.  MSS.  433, 1651,  is  a  note  of  14/.  11«.  &2.  paid  to  John  Belle,  being 
o  composition  for  his  charjETCS  of  32/.  for  the  supply  of  wild  fowl  bought  for  the 
intended  ooroniition  of  "  Edward,  the  bastard  son  of  king  Edward  IV."  He  was 
thus  designated  in  the  charge  the  court«tiiilor  made  for  his  dress  prepared  fhr 
this  ceremony.  Tlie  partisans  of  Richard  III.  have  made  some  odd  mistakcH,  aa 
if  he  wore  the  dress  at  his  uncle's  ooruuution;  bat  be  no  more  wore  the  dnM% 
tb  ai  he  &tc  this  wil(1  fowl. 
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Bibly  to  fix  the  precise  time  uf  the  coronation,  bnt  in  icality  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  lords  were  in  earnest  to  have  young 
Etiward  for  their  kiiig.  Tlio  first  attack  on  Ehzabctli  took 
place  at  this  council-tahle,  when  Gloucester,  after  finding; 
Hastings  incorruptible  in  his  fealty  to  the  heirs  of  Edward 
IV.,  broke  out  into  a  strain  of  invective  against  him,  as  leagued 
with  that  "witch,  dame  Gray,  called  his  brotlier's  wife,  who, 
in  conjunction  witli  Jane  Shore,  had  by  their  BOicerieo  withered 
hia  arm."  He  showed  his  arm,  which  all  present  weil  knew 
had  been  long  in  that  state,  Hastings,  being  about  to  deny 
any  alliance  with  the  queen  or  the  powers  of  darkness,  wsis 
rudely  interrupted,  dragged  forth  to  the  Tower-yard,  and  be- 
headed, without  trial,  before  Gloucester's  dinner  wna  served. 
The  same  morning  Hastings  had  exulted  much  on  hearing  the 
news  that  lord  Richard  Gray,  the  queen's  son,  and  earl  Rivera, 
her  brother,  whom  he  eapecially  hated,  had  been  put  to  deatli 
at  Pontefract.' 

From  that  moment  Elizabeth  found  her  worst  anticipations 
more  than  realized.  The  next  blow  was  the  attempt  made  at 
St.  Paul's-cross,  by  Dr.  Shaw,  to  prove  licr  marriage  invalid 
and  her  children  illegitimate.  This  man,  however,  overshot 
hia  mark,  by  attacking  Cicely  of  York,'  Richard's  mother:  he 
repeated  the  scandals  her  son  Clarence  had  cast  upon  her 
name,  and  reaped  no  fruits  but  disgrace  for  his  blundering 
malice.  Soon  afterwards,  the  faction  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
presented  a  petition  to  prevent  the  crown  from  falling  to  th« 
issue  of  "the  pretended  marriage  between  king  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  Gray,  made  without  the  assent  of  the  loifls  of 
the  land,  and  by  the  sorcery  of  the  said  Ehzalieth  and  her 
mother  Jaquetta  (as  the   public  voice  is  through    the  land), 

'  Dr.  I-infFinl  has  proTod,  hy  the  elate  of  the  will  of  enrt  Biviin,  made  at 
Sbtriff-Hutlon  June  21),  tliub  tlu.7  bul,  tur  sonic  porpnee,  bivn  miainlbnncd. 

'  All  ItiplinnVs  priviite  councils  were  liold  at  the  ilower-reridcnce  uf  lilt  iiiotbcr. 
n  Itaj-DBnl'ti-CiiHtle.  wliere  she  won  (hen  sbiiling.  He  wrote  (o  her  accDiiiiU  <>f 
most  of  lii»  proceedini^,  (we  Walpole's  Historic  DimWa.)  uid,  from  thetenour  <4 
bin  letters,  there  is  little  (luubt  but  whut  she  bvoored  his  Daurputian.  Shitw** 
i^ttnck  was  tbat  of  an  officious  partisan,  eager  to  be  bogy  before  he  had  sulTieient 
informatior.  of  what  was  required  from  him.  He  was  brother  to  Richard'a 
friend,  the  lord  in'>;or.— See  Archeologia  on  tlie  subject  of  Cicely  of  York. 
Thomas  Havwnnl,  the  dra-natist,  aflum*  that  Dr.  Sh&n  was  cbaptaoi  and  co> 
fiuor  to  Ed'wBn]  IV. 
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privily  and  secretly  in  a  chamber,  without  proclamation  by 
banns  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  said  king  Edward  being  married  and  troth-plight  a 
long  time  before  to  one  Eleanor  Butler,  daughter  to  the  old 
earl  of  Shrewsbury/'*  A  forced  recognition  of  Richard  ai 
king,  in  the  hall  of  Crosby-house,  his  town  residence,  followed 
the  presentation  of  this  petition,  and  firom  that  day,  June  26tli. 
tlie  son  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  considered  as  deposed.  The 
coronation  of  Richard  III.  took  place  ten  days  after. 

Among  the  gloomy  range  of  fortresses  belonging  to  the 
Tower,  tradition  has  pointed  out  the  Portcullis  tower  as  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  young  princes.  The  royal  childrea 
were  probably  removed  to  this  building  when  their  uncle  came 
to  take  possession  of  the  regal  apartments  in  the  Tower  on 
the  4th  of  July.'  "  Forthwith  the  two  yoimg  princes  were 
both  shut  up,  and  all  their  people  removed  but  only  one.  called 
Black  Will,  or  Will  Slaughter,  who  was  set  to  serve  them,  and 
four  keepers  to  guard  them.  The  young  king  was  heard  to 
say,  sighingly,^  I  would  mine  uncle  would  let  me  have  my  life, 
though  he  taketh  my  crown.'  After  which  time  the  prince 
never  tied  his  points,  nor  any  thing  attended  to  himself;  but, 
with  that  young  babe  his  brother,  lingered  in  thought  and 
heaviness  till  the  traitorous  deed  delivered  them  firom  wretch- 
edness.^^ 

During  Richard's  progress  to  the  north,  he  roused  sir  James 
Tyrrel  from  his  pallet  bed  in  his  guard-chamber  one  night  at 
Wamick,  and  sent  him  to  destroy  the  royal  children.*    Sir 

^  Neither  this  petition,  nor  the  or>py  of  it  in  the  act  of  parliament,  casta  a  slur 
on  the  character  of  dame  Eleanor  Talbot,  afterwards  Butler :  it  was  probably  a 
marriage  in  early  youth.  Eleanor  has  been  an  enigma  to  the  genealogy  of 
IVilbot ;  but  MiUes,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Honour,  clearly  identifies  her,  (p.  748)» 
She  was  daughter  to  the  brave  son  of  the  groat  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  young  John 
Tnlbot,  as  he  is  called  by  Shakespeare,  and  of  his  first  wife  Joan  Chedder,  who  left 
him  only  dauj^^hters.  Her  eldest  sister  married  John  Mowbray,  third  duke  d 
Norfolk.  Eleanor  married  Tliomas  Butler,  lord  of  Sudely,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  and  died  a  stainless  character ;  she  was  a  great  bencfiictress  to  St.  Bennett 
college,  Cambridge.  Her  niece,  Anne  T&lbot^  likewise  married  a  lord  Sndelyp 
which  has  occasioned  some  mistakes. 

*  Hall,  afler  sir  T-  More,  p.  375,  whoie  wards,  somewhat  modonuaed  and 
abbreviated,  have  been  followed. 

^  Later  discoveries  have  shown  that  Tftrel  was  vice-constable  of  England  under 
Edward  IV.,  and  that  he  was  commonly  employed  by  his  master  to  pot  illegal 
executions  into  efiect,  much  after  the  mode  of  Louis  XL's  familiar,  Tristan. 


i^'^r^iMlJLM 
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Bobert  Brakenbury  refiised  to  co-operate,  but  gave  up  the 
keys  of  the  Tower  for  one  night  to  the  usurper^s  emissary. 
"  Then  sir  James  Tyrrel  devised  that  the  princes  should  be 
murdered  in  bed,  tx)  the  execution  whereof  he  appropriated 
Miles  Forest,  one  of  their  keepers,  a  fellow  flesh-bred  in  murder; 
Mid  to  him  he  joined  one  John  Dighton,  his  own  horse-keeper, 
a  big,  broad,  square  knave.  All  their  other  attendants  being 
removed  from  them,  and  the  harmless  children  in  bed,  these 
men  came  intx)  their  chamber,  and  suddenly  lapping  them  in  the 
clothes,  smothered  and  stifled  them  till  thoroughly  dead:  then 
laying  out  their  bodies  in  the  bed,  they  fetched  sir  James  to 
see  them,  who  caused  the  murderers  to  bury  them  at  the  stair- 
foot,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones.  Then  rode 
sir  James  in  great  haste  to  king  Richard,  and  showed  him 
the  manner  of  the  miu*der,  who  gave  him  great  thanks,  but 
allowed  not  their  burial  in  so  vile  a  comer,  but  would  have 
them  buried  in  consecrated  groimd.  Sir  Robert  Brakenbuiy'B 
priest  then  took  them  up,  and  where  he  buried  them  was  never 
known,*  for  he  died  directly  afterwards.  But  when,'^  continues 
sir  Thomas  More,  '^  the  news  was  first  brought  to  the  unfor- 
tunate mother,  yet  being  in  sanctuary,  that  her  two  sons  were 
murdered,  it  struck  to  her  heart  Uke  the  sharp  dart  of  death :  she 
was  so  suddenly  amazed,  that  she  swooned  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  there  lay  in  great  agony,  yet  like  to  a  dead  corpse. 
And  after  she  was  revived  and  came  to  her  memory  again,  she 

'  Sir  Thomas  More  has,  in  these  accounts,  followed  the  deposition  of  the  criminals 
who  perpetrated  the  dark  deed.  Tj'rrel  was  condemned  so  late  as  1499,  for  some 
minor  Yorkist  plot,  and  gave  this  information  before  his  execution  in  1502.  Hii 
evidence,  and  that  of  his  satellites,  was  ftilly  corrol)orated  by  the  bones  discovered 
under  the  stairs  of  the  Recoi-d-office,  in  1(56  i,  which  office  was  no  other  than  the 
chapel  within  the  Tower ;  a  spot  which  embraced  the  two  requisite  objects  of 
concealment  and  consecration.  The  mm*deroiis  iLsmT)er,  whose  tirst  pang  of 
conscience  origitial^i  in  the  unchristian  manner  of  the  burial  of  his  victims, 
ordered  them  to  be  exhumed  from  under  the  stairs  where  they  were  first  put, 
and  laid  in  a  hallowed  place.  The  priest  of  the  Tower  found  no  spot  equally 
sacred  and  secret  as  the  entrance  to  his  own  cha]>el,  in  which  service  was  then 
perfonned  every  day.  The  desecration  of  the  chajM?!,  and  the  change  of  its  nam« 
to  that  of  the  Record-office,  have  prevented  historians  from  identifying  it  as  a 
consecrated  tpot,  pc^rftotly  agrwing  with  Richard's  directions.  Henry  VII, 
who  could  only  gain  intellifrenee  of  the ^r*^  burial,  vainly  searched  for  the  lKxlit»s, 
as  the  priest  of  the  Tower,  who  could  have  directed  him,  hud  died  ^sny^m  afler  he 
tr.in-forred  the  iKnlies,  and  the  secret  died  with  him.  till  tlie  alteration  of  the 
chapel  into  a  dep^t  for  papers  revealed  it  in  the  reigu  of  Charle««  11. 
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wept  and  sobbed^  and  with  pitiful  screeches  filled  the  whole 
mansion.  Her  breast  she  beat,  her  fair  hair  she  tare  and  pulled 
in  pieces,  and  calling  by  name  her  sweet  babes,  accounted  her- 
self mad  when  she  deUvered  her  younger  son  out  of  sanctuary; 
for  his  uncle  to  put  him  to  deatli.  After  long  lamentation,  slie 
kneeled  down  and  cried  to  God  to  take  vengeance,  '  who,'  she 
said,  'slie  nothing  doubted  would  remember  it;'  and  when, 
in  a  few  months,  Richard  unexpectedly  lost  his  only  son,  the 
child  for  whose  advancement  he  had  steeped  his  soul  in  crimCy 
Englishmen  declared  that  the  imprecations  of  the  agonized 
mother  had  been  heard/'* 

The  \\Tctched  queen's  health  sank  imdcr  the  load  of  in- 
tense ang-iish  inflicted  by  these  murders,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  illegal  execution  of  her  son,  lord  Richard  Gray, 
and  of  her  chivalric  brother,  at  Pontefract.  She  was  visited 
in  sanctuary  by  a  priest-physician.  Dr.  Lewis,'  who  likewise 
attended  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  to  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of 
Richmond,'  then  an  exile  in  Bretagne.  The  plan  of  unit- 
ing the  princess  F.Hzabeth  with  this  last  scion  of  the  house 
of  Lanc«a8ter,  wjis  first  suggested  to  the  desolate  queen  by  Dr. 
Lewis.  She  eageriy  embraced  the  proposition,  and  the  good 
physician  becoming,  by  mcaus  of  daily  visits,  the  medium  of 
negotiation  between  the  two  mothers,  the  queen  finally  agreed 
to  recognise  Fleuiy  Tudor  as  king  of  England,  if  he  were  able 
to  dispossess  the  usurper  and  obtain  the  hand  of  her  daughter. 
Buckingham,  lianng  been  disgusted  by  Richard,  his  partner 
in  crime,  rose  in  arms.  The  queen's  son,  Dorset,  (who  had 
escaped  out  of  sanctuary  by  the  agency  of  his  friend  Lovel,  one 
of  the  tyrant's  ministers,)  raised  an  insiurection  in  Yorkshire 
witli  the  queen's  valiant  brotlier,  sir  Edward  Woodville ;  but, 
on  Buckingham's  defeat,  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  the 
treaty  foi*  the  marriage  of  his  half-sister  the  princess-royal, 
and  Henrv  Tudor. 

After  the  utter  failure  of  Buckingham's  insurrection,  Eliza- 

^  This  dreadM  scene  u  noted  by  sir  Thomas  More  m  happening  during 
Ricluird  III.'ii  alMenm  at  York,  were  he  was  re-crowned  in  September  14S4. 

<  HalU  pp.  390-392.  His  priesthood  is  proved  by  the  apiM?llution  'Sir.'  11 
mast  have  given  fiim  peculiar  facilities  for  conferring  with  Elizabeth  in  the  abb^ 
of  WeHtminst<*r. 

'  GraudjMm  to  Katherine  of  Valoi«,  queen  of  Heniy  V.     Sop  Kcr  hiogmphj. 
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belli  WM  redaccd  to  dea[>air,  and  finally  was  forced  to  Icava 
saactuary,  and  surrender  hfirself  and  daughters  into  the  bonds 
of  the  usurper,  March  1484.  For  this  step  she  has  been 
blamed  severely  by  tho.se  who  have  not  taken  a  dear  and  close 
view  of  the  diftieultiea  of  her  situatiou.  She  liad  probably, 
in  the  course  of  ten  mouths,  exhausted  her  own  means,  and 
tired  tlie  hospitality  of  the  monks  at  Westmioeter.  Moreover, 
though  the  king  could  not  lawfully  infringe  the  liberties  of 
sjinctuary,  he  could  cut  off  supfilies  of  food,  and  starve  out  the 
inmates,'  for  he  kept  a  guard  round  the  abbey.  To  use  the 
words  of  a  contemporary, — "  During  the  queen's  stay  at  West- 
minster-abbey, the  cliurch  and  monastery  were  enclosed  like 
ft  camp,  and  strictly  guarded  by  soldiers  under  one  '  Nuffield  ;' 
and  none  were  suffered  to  go  in  or  out  without  especial  war- 
rant, lest,  OS  Richard  III.  feared,  the  princesses  sliould  be 
conveyed  away  by  sea."'  Notwithstanding  this  terrible  re- 
atraint,  Elizabeth  would  not  leave  her  retreat  without  exacting 
a  solemn  oath,  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  her  chddrcn  from 
Richanl,  which  the  usurper  took  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  as  well  as  the  lords  of  the  council.  Tlie 
terms  of  Elizabeth's  surrender  arc  peculiarly  bitter;  for  it  is 
evident  that  she  and  her  diiughters  uot  only  descended  into 
the  rank  of  mere  private  gentlewomen,  but  she  herself  was  held 
in  personal  restraint,  since  the  annuity  of  seven  hundred  marks 
allotted  by  act  of  parliament  for  her  subsistence,  was  to  be 
paid,  not  to  her,  but  to  John  Nestield,  squire  of  the  body  to 
king  Richai'd,  "  for  the  finding,  exhibition,  and  attendance  of 
dame  Elizabeth  Gray,  (late  cailing  herself  queen  of  England.)'" 
Thus  Ehzabeth  had  not  a  servant  she  could  call  her  own,  for 
fiis  myrmidon  of  king  Richard's  was  to  find  her,  not  only 
with  food  and  clothes,  but  attendance.  ' 

After  Lining  sanctuary,  some  obscure  apartmenta  in  the 
pidoce  of  Westminster  are  sujiposed  to  have  been  the  plaee 
of  her  abode.     From  thence  she  wrote  to  her  son  Dorset  at 
'  Hubert  de  Bui^  was  uparly  titarved  to  death  by  Henry  in.    There  liiiTg 
'  WcHtinonnxtcrimn,  voL  u.  p.  34.     NulHctd  ia   tlu)  nnw  H  Neallcid   in  Ih* 
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Paris  to  put  au  end  immediately  to  the  treaty  of  marriage  ba» 
tween  the  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and 
to  return  to  her.  The  parties  who  had  projected  the  marriage 
were  struck  with  consternation^  and  greatly  incensed  at  the 
queen's  conduct ;  but  these  steps  were  the  evident  result  of 
the  personal  restraint  she  was  then  enduring.  If  Richard  III. 
chose  to  court  her  daughter  as  his  wife,  queen  Elizabeth  ought 
to  be  acquitted  of  blame ;  for  it  is  evident^  that  if  she  had 
been  as  yielding  in  the  matter  as  commonly  supposed,  alie 
would  not  have  been  under  the  control  of  John  Nesfield. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  to  obtain  his  promised  bride  and  the 
fTown  of  England,  at  once  avenged  the  widowed  queen  and  her 
family  on  the  usurper,  and  restored  her  to  hberty.  Instead 
of  being  under  the  despotic  control  of  the  royal  hunchback's 
man-at-arms,  the  queen  made  joyful  preparation  to  receive 
her  eldest  daughter,  who  was  brought  to  her  at  Westminster 
from  Slieriff-IIutton  with  honour,  attended  by  a  great  company 
of  noble  ladies.^  Queen  Elizabeth  had  the  care  of  her  dauglw 
ter  till  the  January  following  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  wheu 
she  saw  her  wiited  in  marriage  to  Heniy  of  Richmond,  tlia 
acknowledged  king  of  England. 

One  of  Henry  YII.'s  lirst  acts  was  to  invest  the  mother  of 
his  queen  with  the  privileges  and  state  befitting  her  rank  as 
the  widow  of  an  English  sovereign.  She  had  never  been 
recognised  as  queen-dowager,  excepting  in  the  few  wrangUng 
privy  councils  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  her  retreat  into  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  and  even  during 
these,  her  advice  had  been  disregarded,  and  her  orders  defied ; 
therefore  to  Henry  VII.,  her  son-in-law,  she  owed  the  first 
regular  recognition  of  her  rights  as  widow  of  an  English 
sovereign.  Unfortunately  Elizabeth  had  not  been  dowered  on 
the  lands  anciently  appropiiated  to  the  queens  of  England, 
but  on  those  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,^  which  Henry  VII. 
claimed  as  heir  of  John  of  Graunt.     However,  a  month  after 

>  Lord  BaoonV  Life  of  Henry  VIL  p.  JS. 
*  This  changre  secmB  first  to  have  l)ceii  made  by  Heiiry  IV.,  who  by  hii  will 
eniisod  his  widow,  Joaiuia  of  Navarre,  to  be  dowered  on  tlie  duchy  of  liUicaKfeer  ; 
ftcnstom  continued  to  the  days  of  Edward  IV. 
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the  marrijige  of  Iier  daughter  to  Henry  \'II.  the  queen- 
dowager  received  possession  of  some  of  the  dow<.r-p:daets, 
among  which  Waltham,  Faruliam,  Masshelrary,  and  Baddow 
may  be  noted.'  Henry  likewise  adds  a  pension  of  10^/.  per 
annum,  from  his  revenuea.  Tlie  scaudalous  entries  ou  tlie 
Parliamentary  rolls,  whereby  she  was  deprived  of  her  dower 
in  the  preceding  reign,  were  ordered  by  tlie  judges  to  be  burnt, 
their  first  lines  only  being  read,  "  because  from  their  falsencsa 
md  shamefulness  they  were  only  deserving  of  utter  ohlirion." 
Although  80  much  has  been  said  m  history  regunling 
Henry  VIl.'s  persecution  of  his  mother-iu-hiw,  tliis,  the  only 
pubhc  act  passed  regarding  her  which  appears  on  the  rolls,  is 
marked  with  dehcacy  and  respect.  If  she  were  deprived  of 
her  rights  and  property  once'more,  no  evidence  eiists  of  the 
fact,  excepting  mere  assertion.  Nor  are  assertions,  oen  of 
contempoiTiries,  to  be  credited  without  confirmatory  document* 
ftt  any  era,  when  a  country  was  diWded  into  factious  furious 
as  those  which  kept  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  a  eoutiuual 
ferment.  It  is  jMJssible  that  Ilenrj-  VII.  personally  disliked 
his  mother-in-law  ;  and  in  this  he  was  by  no  means  singular, 
for  there  never  was  a  woman  who  contrived  to  make  more 
personal  enemies;  but  that  he  ever  deprived  her  of  either 
pro])erty  or  dignity,  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  This  queen 
had  passed  through  a  series  of  calamities  sufficient  to  wenn  the 
most  frivolous  person  from  pleasure  and  pageantrj' ;  she  liad  to 
mourn  the  untimely  deaths  of  three  murdered  sons,  and  she 
had  four  daughtei's  wholly  destitute,  and  dependent  on  her 
for  their  support ;  it  can  thcretbre  scarcely  be  matter  of 
surprise  that,  in  the  decline  of  life,  she  seldom  shared  in  the 
gaieties  of  her  daughter's  court.  Nevertheless,  she  appeared 
there  frequently  enough  to  iiivalidate  the  oft-rcpeuted  asser- 
tions that  she  fell  into  disgruce  witli  the  kin^  for  cncoura^r-ng 
the  i^beUioas  of  the  earl  of  Lincohi  and  Lmmbeii  fSimncl, 
Was  such  conduct  possible  ?  The  earl  of  Lincoln  had  been 
proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne  by  Richard  III.,  and  as  such, 
was  the  supplanter  of  all  her  children ;  and  liambert  Siniae) 
lepresented  a  youth  who  was  the  sod  of  Clarence,  her  eucniv, 
'  Memoir  oT  Eliiab«th  of  Eork,  by  nr  Harrii  NinJi*. 
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and  the  graDclson  of  the  mighty  earl  of  Warwick^'  the  sworn 
foe  of  all  the  house  of  Woodville.    However^  at  the  Yery  time 
she  is  declared  to  be  in  disgrace  for  such  unnatural  paitialitjr, 
she  was  chosen  by  the  king,  in  preference  to  his  own  beloved 
mother^  as  sponsor  to  his  dearly  prized  heir^  prince  Arthur. 
''On  September  20th,  1486,  EUzabeth  of  York  gave  birth  to 
an  heir,  and  on  Sunday  following,  her  mother,  the  queen- 
dowager,  stood  godmother  to  him  in  Winchester  cathedral/' 
After  describing  tlie  procession,  in  which  the  princess  Cicely 
carried  the  infant,  the  historian  adds, — "  Queen  Elizabeth 
[Woodville]  was  in  the  cathedral,  abiding  the  coming  of  the 
prince;  she  gave  a  rich  cup  of  gold,   covered,   which  was 
borne  by  sir  Davy  Owen.    The  earl  of  Derby  gave  a  gold  salt, 
and  the  lord  Maltravers  gave  a  coffer  of  gold ;  these  standing 
with  the  queen  as  sponsors/' '     Soon  afterwards  Henry  VIL 
sought  to  strengthen  his  interest  in  Scotland,  by  negotiating  a 
marriage  between  James  III.  and  his  mother-in-law,  a  husband 
certainly  young  enough  to  be  her  son ;  yet  his  violent  death 
alone  prevented  her  from  wearing  the  crown-matrimonial  of 
Scotland, — ^when  she  would  have  been  placed  in  a  situation 
to  injure  her  son-in-law,  if  such  had  been  her  wish. 

The  last  time  the  queen-dowager  appeared  in  public  was 
in  a  situation  of  the  highest  dignity.  The  queen-consort  had 
taken  to  her  chamber,  previously  to  her  accouchement  in  the 
close  of  the  year  1489,  when  her  mother,  queen  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  received  the  French  ambassador'  in  great  state, 
assisted  by  Margaret,  the  king's  mother.  The  next  year, 
Henry  VII.  presented  his  mother-in-law  vntYi  an  annuity  of 
400/.^  No  surrender  of  lands  of  equal  value  has  yet  been 
discovered ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  historians  declare  she  was 
stripped  of  every  tiling,  because  about  this  time  she  retired 
mto  the  convent  of  Bermondsey.  Here  she  had  every  right 
to  be,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  clierished  and  highly 
honoured  inmate ;  for  the  prior  and  monks  of  Bermondsey 
were  solemnly  bound,  by  the  deeds  of  their  charter,  to  find 

'  The  existence  of  the  young  earl  of  Warwick  was  a  proftmnd  oourt-Mcrct,  tiO 
the  impost uie  of  liair.hcrt  Sininel  obliged  Henry  VII.  to  show  the  real  pGnicm  to 
the  piiDUe.  '  Ii<'lnndi  Collei-ianeu,  vol.  iv.  p.  249.  '  Ibid. 

*  Afemoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  by  sir  ITarrii  Nicolas* 
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hospitality  for  the  representatives  of  their  great  founder, 
Clare  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  state-rooms  of  the  convent.* 
Now  Edward  IV.  was  heir  to  the  Clares,  and  Elizabeth, 
queen-dowager,  had  every  right,  as  his  widow,  to  appropriate 
the  apartments  expressly  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  founder.' 
She  had  a  right  of  property  there ;  and  as  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  middle  ages  for  royal  persons  to  seek  monastic  seclusion 
when  health  declined,  not  only  for  devotional  purposes,  but 
for  medical  advice,  where  could  Elizabeth  better  retire,  than 
to  a  convent  bound  by  its  charter  to  receive  her?  Eighteen 
months  after  she  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness  at  Bermondsey, 
and,  on  her  death-bed,  dictated  the  following  will: — 

"  In  the  name  of  Grod,  &c.,  10th  April,  1492,  I,  Ehzabeth,  by  the  gp*aoe  cf 
God  queen  of  England,  late  wife  to  the  most  victorious  prince  of  blessed  memory, 
Edward  IV. 

"  Item.  1  bequeath  my  body  to  be  buned  with  the  body  of  my  lord  at  Windsor, 
without  pompous  interring  or  coetly  expenses  done  thereabout.  Item.  Wliercas 
I  have  no  worldly  goods  to  do  the  queen's  grace,  my  dearest  daughter,  a  pleasure 
with,  neither  to  reward  any  of  my  chddren  according  to  my  heart  and  mind,  I 
beseech  God  Almiglity  to  bless  her  grace,  with  all  her  noble  issue ;  and,  with  as 
good  a  heart  and  mind  as  may  be,  I  give  her  grace  my  blessing,  and  all  the  afore- 
Hoid  my  children.  Item.  I  will  that  such  small  stuff  and  goods  that  I  have  be 
disposed  truly  in  the  content  ation  of  my  debts,  and  for  the  health  of  my  soul,  at 
Cir  as  they  will  extend.  Item.  That  if  any  of  my  blood  will  wish  to  have  any  of 
my  said  stuff,  to  me  pertaining,  I  will  they  have  the  preferment  before  all  others. 
And  of  this  my  present  testament  I  make  and  ordain  my  executors, — that  is  to 
say,  John  Ingilby,  prior  of  the  Charter-house  of  Shene,  William  Sutton  and 
Thomas  Hrent,  d(H*tor8.  And  I  beseech  my  said  dearest  daughter,  the  queen's 
gnu-e,  and  my  sou,  Thomas  marquess  of  Dorset,  to  put  their  good  wills  and  help 
f  )r  the  ix-Tfoniiaiic-e  of  this  my  testament.  In  witness  whereof  to  this  my  testa- 
ment, these  witnesses — John,  abbot  of  Hennondsey,  and  Benedict  Cun,  doctor  of 
physic     Given  the  year  and  divy  aforesaid.** 

Tlie  daughters  of  Eliza])cth  attended  her  deatli-bed,  and 
paid  her  allectlonatc  attention;  the  queen  alone  was  pre- 
vented^ liaviiig  taken  to  her  chamber  preparatory  to  the  birth 
of  the  princess  Margaret.  Elizabeth  died  the  Friday  before 
Whitsuntide,  and  as  she  expressed  an  earnest  A\ish  for  speedy 
and  private  burial,  her  funeral  took  place  on  AV hit- Sunday, 
1492.  Ilcr  will  shows  that  she  died  destitute  of  personal 
property;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  previous  persecution^  since 

^  Quote<l  l»y  Malcolm  from  AnmJes  Abbatai  de  Bermoncliey,  Ibrnierly  Ixjloiig- 
mg  to  the  H<)\v;inl  f.imily,  now  in  tiie  nritish  Museum. 

'  llie  noble  panelled  halls  and  state-ehainl>crs  in  this  convent  vote,  in  Ib'/t 
irtandinjj:  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  Elizaheth  occupied  them. 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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several  of  our  queens,  who  were  possessed  of  the  uudividerl 
dower  ai)paiia^e,  and  whose  children  were  provided  for,  died 
not  much  richer.^  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy,  iu  that  era,  for 
persons  who  liad  only  a  life  income  to  invest  their  savingn 
securely;  therefore  they  seldom  made  any.  Elizabeth  had 
four  daughtei-s  wholly  dependent  on  her  for  support,  since  the 
calamities  of  the  times  had  left  them  portionless ;  and  after 
the  death  of  their  mother,  the  queen,  their  sister  was  much 
impoverished  by  their  maintenance.  The  great  possessions 
of  the  house  of  York  were  chiefly  in  the  grasp  of  the  old 
avaricious  duchess  Cicely  of  York,  who  survived  her  hated 
daughter-in-law  several  years.  Edward  IV.  had  endowed  his 
proud  mother  as  if  she  were  a  queen-dowager;  while  his  wife 
was  dowered  on  property  to  which  he  possessed  no  real  title. 
Some  discontented  Yorkist,  who  witnessed  the  parsimonioua 
fimcral  of  Elizabeth,  has  described  it,  and  preserved  the  in- 
Uirestiiig  fact,  that  the  only  lady  who  accompanied  the  corpse 
of  the  queen  on  its  passage  from  the  river  to  Windsor-castle, 
was  one  mistress  Grace,  a  natural  daughter  of  Edward  IV.* 
**  On  Whit-Sunday,  the  queen-dowagcr's  corpse  was  conveyed 
by  water  to  Windsor,  and  there  privily,  through  the  little 
park,  conducted  into  the  castle,  without  any  ringing  of  bells 
or  receiving  of  the  dean,  but  only  accompanied  by  the  prior 
of  the  Charter-house,  and  Dr.  Brent,  ^Ir.  Haute,'  and  mistress 
Grace  (a  bastard  daughter  of  king  Edward  IV.),  and  no  other 
gentlewoman;  and,  as  it  was  told  to  me,  the  priest  of  the 
collojro  received  her  in  the  castle,  [Windsor,]  and  so  privily, 
about  oloven  of  the  clock,  she  was  buried,  without  any  solemu 
dirge  done  for  her  obit.  On  the  morn  thither  came  Audley, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  to  do  the  office,  but  that  day  nothing 
was  done  solemnly  for  her  saving;  also  a  hearse,  such  as 
they  use  for  the  common  people,  with  wooden  caDdlcstiolu 
about  it,  and  a  black  [pall]  of  cloth  of  gold  on  it,  four  candie- 
sticks  of  silver  gilt,  every  one  having  a  taper  of  no  great 
weight.    On  the  Tuesday  hither  came,  by  water,  king  Edward's 

*  Sec  vol.  i.,  lives  of  Eleanora  of  Castile  niid  Marguerite  of  France,  whoM 
crpditors  were  not  puid  till  long  after  their  deatlis.  Queen  Philippa  (Uod  in  debti 
'  Amndel  MSS.  \iO,  *  This  name  is  not  ?ery  lef^lUe. 
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Ihree  flaughters,  the  lady  Anne,  the  lady  Katherme,  and  the 
lady  Bridget  [the  nun-princess]  from  Dartford,  accompanied 
by  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  the  diiii^htcr  of  tlic  duke  of 
Buckingham;  the  queen's  nieee,'  the  daughter  of  the  marqucas 
of  Dorset;  lady  Herbert,  also  uicce  to  the  queen;  dame 
Katherine  Gray ;  dame  Guildfoi-d,  [governess  to  the  children 
of  Elizabeth  of  York:)  their  gcutlcwonieu  walked  behind  tlic 
three  daughters  of  the  dead.  Also  that  Tuesday  came  the 
marquess  of  Dorset,  son  to  the  queen;  the  earl  of  Essex, 
her  brother-in-law;  and  the  viseoimt  Welles,  her  son-in-law. 
And  that  night  began  the  dii^e.  But  neither  at  the  dirge 
were  the  twelve  poor  men  elad  in  black,  but  a  dozen  divers  old 
men," — that  is,  old  men  dressed  in  the  mauy-coloured  garmeiita 
of  poverty, — "  and  they  held  old  torches  and  torehee'  ends. 
And  the  next  mommg  one  of  the  canons,  called  master 
A'aughan,  saug  Our  Lady  mass,  at  the  which  the  lord  Dorset 
offered  a  piece  of  gold ;  he  kneeled  at  the  hearse-head.  The 
ladies  eame  not  to  the  mass  of  req\iiem,  and  tlie  lords  sat 
about  in  the  quire.  My  lady  Anne  came  to  offer  the  masK- 
penny,  and  her  officers- at-arms  went  before  her;  she  offered 
the  penny  at  the  head  of  the  queen,  wherefore  she  had  the 
carpet  and  the  cushion.  And  the  \iscount  Welles  took  hia 
(wife's)  offering,  and  dame  Katherine  Gray  bare  the  lady 
Anne's  train:  every  one  of  the  king's  daiigliters  offered.  Tlie 
marquess  of  Dorset  oft'ered  a  piece  of  gold,  and  all  the  lords  at 
their  pleasure;  the  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  dean,  canons, 
yeomen,  and  ofSeei-a-at-arms,  all  offered:  and  aiter  mass,  tliu 
\ord  marquess  paid  the  cost  of  the  iiineral," 

At  the  cast  end  of  St.  George's  chapel,  north  aisle,  is  tlie 
tomb  of  Edward  IV.,  being  a  monument  of  steel,  representing 
A  pair  of  gates  between  two  towers  of  ancient  gothie  arel;i. 
lecture.'  On  a  flat  stone  at  the  foot  of  this  niouumem  are 
engraven,  in  old  English  cliaraeters,  the  words — 

Sting  msiaaili  anb  fiis  <Stii£tn,  €(ijatictt  Simtibillc 

'  Daagliter  of  lifT  sister  Katlierinc,  who  m.im'ed  Butlilngli.nni. 
'Tl'i  Viiitiful  "ij;!;  of  art  is  said  to  be  by  tb.>  hjirrl  "f  .;i;.^..:  n  .".laLijii,  Un 
t'iiiuuili  l>..L'utuuUi-^ulutiir;  it  bus  tliu  u|  [nijiautji  J  — it:^  luM. 
U  B  2 
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The  actual  place  of  interment  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  was 
supposed  to  be  discovered  March  4th,  1789.  The  workmen 
employed  in  new-paving  the  choir  of  St.  George's  chapel,* 
Windsor,  perceived  some  decay  in  the  stones  which  dose  the 
entrance  of  the  vault  where  the  body  of  Edward  IV.  is  depo- 
sited. Two  of  the  canons  and  the  surveyor  entered  that  vatdt^ 
and  viewed  king  Edward's  body,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
and  then  a  leaden  coffin.  The  skeleton  was  entire,  nobly  pro- 
portioned, and  of  the  gigantic  height  of  six  feet  three  inches. 
The  head  ot  the  king  reclined  to  the  right,  where  was  a 
quantity  of  long  brown  hair,  which  had  fallen  off  the  skull,  but 
remained  entire.  There  was  no  trace  of  envelope,  cere-doth, 
robe,  ring,  or  royal  insignia,  plunderers  in  Cromwell's  time, 
when  tlic  vault  was  opened,  having  carried  off  all  these. 
Upon  Edward's  coffin  was  found  another  of  wood,  much  de- 
ravcd,  it  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  woman:  from  the  marks 
of  age  on  the  skull,  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
his  queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville," — thus  realizing  the  emphatic 
words  of  Southey, 

**  Tlioii,  Elizabeth,  art  here — 
Thou  to  whom  iill  griefs  were  known . 
Wlxo  wert  placed  upon  the  bier 
lu  happier  hour  than  on  a  tlirone." 


'  At  the  east  end  of  St.  George's  chapel  an  excavation  was  formed,  in  1817,  in 
the  solid  IhmI  of  cluilk,  of  the  full  size  of  the  edifice  al)ove,  when  two  stone  ooiBii% 
containing  the  bodies  of  the  second  daughter  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodyille  and 
prince  George,  the  third  son  of  Elizal)eth,  who  died  in  infancy,  were  discofrend. 
Tlie  coffin  of  the  princess  Mary,  a  benutifiil  girl  of  fifteen,  who  died  tlie  ysiv 
before  her  father,  wiis  opened,  a  curl  of  hair,  of  the  most  exquisite  pale  gold,  had 
insinuated  itself  through  the  chinks  of  the  coffin;  the  eyes,  of  a  beantiful  blue, 
were  uncla^^ed  and  bright,  but  fell  to  dust  soon  afler  the  admission  of  air.  Some 
of  the  beautiful  hair  of  the  young  princess,  cut  off  by  ur  Henry  Halford,  and 
^ven  by  him  to  Miss  Keynett,  of  Hampton-Court,  was  presented  by  that  lady  to 
the  author  of  this  biography. 

'  European  Mngazine,  March  5, 1789.  On  the  walls  of  the  vault  wera  writtan 
in  chalk,  in  the  abbreviated  characters  oi  the  times^  *'£dwardu8  IV,'*  and  tha 
iiamos  of  the  awistants  at  the  finunraL 
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La:ie  of  Wumidi,  luat  Plimtngenet  querai — Plnce  of  Iicr  birlli— Cororola  ol  1  ork 
And  Lflncodler— Her  ormuriid  bc^iii^ — Parentage— CbtlJLood — Rii^hapl  uf 
OluuccBler — His  rarlj  Hi'qujiiiittiEice  witli  Anne—Aiine  nt  Caliui — Marrixga  n) 
tCT  K»t»— Eetima  to  KnglmuI—EtDbarlti  with  hot  fluoily— Jfnval  battta — 
Uiatrcai  belbre  Culaii— Lonili  in  France^ Mumui;a  with  Rdwkrd  iirioce  at 
Wiles— Remutnt  with  rjneen  Margnret — Tewkeabnry — Ricliard  nt  Glonmtfr 
wiabea  to  marry  ber — Her  areinan — She  ii  concealed  by  Clarence — IlicIiitTd 
dUcDvers  her— She  reside*  with  heruncle — Di»)mt*s  rt^innling  her  property — 
Com  j«lled  to  matry  Richnnl — Divorce  miilitiiteii^Birth  of  ber  son— Kestilen™ 
at  Miildleham — Death  of  Hldward  IV. — Qloncester  departs  for  London — Anne'i 
arrival  at  the  Tower — Coronation — Her  pr.-^r«i»  to  the  north— Her  loo — 
Ec-poronolion  of  Iticlmnl  aiid  Anne  at  York— Bribe  to  the  queen— Death  of 
her  »o>i— Ilor  fulal  grief— Hum wirs  of  divorce — Converwitior  of  her  hnslMiid 
regarding  lier — Rnnioun  of  her  death — Her  alarm  and  coinplainta — Her 
kiiiJne^  to  klliziilwllj  uf  York— The  que«n'i  death  and  bimaL 

Anve  of  Warwick,  the  last  of  our  Plaiitagenct  queeDS,  and 
the  first  who  had  previously  borne  the  title  of  princess  of 
Wales,'  was  bom  at  Warwick-caatle,  in  the  year  145-1.'  On 
eac'h  side  of  tlie  faded,  melancholy  portrait  of  this  unfortunate 
lady,  in  the  pictorial  history  of  her  maternal  ancestry  called 

'-  There  hnre  been  bnt  ta  pnnceaes  at  WsJea  in  England :  the  flnt  tlun 
were  left  widows ;  imd  it  !■  angxilar  tliat,  althoogh  two  of  them  were  nfterwanla 
queen-con  sorts,  neither  of  them  derived  that  dignity  from  Iho  prince  of  Walen 
ibe  had  wedded.  The  first  Enclish  princess  of  Waleg,  Joanna,  the  widow  nf 
Edward  the  Black  Prinet,  died  of  a  broken  heart  The  miseriei  of  Anne  of 
Warwicli,  the  widow  of  Edward  of  Lancuater,  prince  of  Wales,  thit  hic^raphy 
will  shuw.  The  ■uafortnncs  of  Katharine  of  Arracpn,  cnnsnrt  of  Henry  VIIJ., 
and  widow  to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  will  bereliitrd  ir  f'c  f<".-'r  ..f  ilic  presoiit 
Tolume.     Caroline  of  Anspocb.  consort  ofGeorp- 1!       ■  ■ '  ■  '  ■■    "■ilmndrcil 

years,  waa  the  only  princem  of  Wales  who  auci'i'i  I  il.i'>nc-ni» 

trinionial  of  thi«  rouiitty.     Angusta  of  Saie-(.i'.i|li  ■    ■  Kiirlnceof 

Wales,  hat  a  beloved  htuband  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  never  was  queen.  The 
troublous  career  of  the  with  princess  of  Wales,  Caruhne  of  Brunawick,  ii  sUU  ID 
public  memory. 

•  Houa  Boll,  Heralds*  college.  Tbis  represents  the  great  earl  <g  Warwick  with 
the  Keville  bull  at  his  feet,  though  after  his  marriage  he  assomed  tbe  Beaucham}) 
buir  and  ragged  bIuO',  cflcbtated  as  bis  badge  in  history  and  poetry. 
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the  Rous  roll,  two  mysterious  hands  are  introduced,  offeriufi 
to  her  the  rival  crowns  of  York  and  Lancaster;  while  the 
white  bear,  the  cognizance  assumed  by  her  miglity  sire.  War* 
wick  the  king-maker,  lies  muzzled  at  her  feet,  as  if  the  royal 
lions  of  Flantagenet  had  quelled  the  pride  of  that  hitherto 
tan^eless  bear  on  the  blood-stained  heath  of  Bamet. 

The  principal  events  which  marked  the  career  of  her  father 
have  been  traced  in  the  memoirs  of  the  two  preceding  queens. 
Ptichard  Neville,  sumamed  the  king-making  earl  of  Warwick, 
was  heir,  in  right  of  the  countess  his  mother,  to  the  vast  in- 
heritance of  the  Montagues,  earls  of  Salisbury.  He  aggrandized 
himself  in  a  higher  degree  by  his  union,  in  1448,  with  Anne, 
the  sister  of  Bcauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  become  sole 
lieircss  of  that  mighty  line  by  the  early  death  of  her  niece 
the  preceding  year.  Richard  was  soon  after  summoned  to  the 
house  of  lords,  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
possessed  an  income  of  22,000  marks  per  anmmi,  but  had  no 
male  heir,  his  family  consisting  but  of  two  daughters :  the 
eldest,  lady  Isabel,*  was  very  handsome.  Bucke  calls  lady 
Anne  "the  better  woman  of  the  two,''  but  he  gives  no  reason 
for  the  epithet  he  uses. 

^Tien,  on  the  convalescence  of  king  Henry,  Margaret  of 
Anjou  recovered  her  former  influence  in  the  government,  War- 
wick, baring  good  reason  to  dread  her  vengeance,  withdrew, 
with  his  countess  and  yoimg  daughters,  to  his  government  of 
Calais,  where  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of  the  lady  Anne 
were  spent.  Occasionally,  indeed,  when  the  star  of  York  was 
in  the  ascendant,  Warwick  brought  the  ladies  of  his  family 
<*ithcr  to  his  feudal  castle,  or  his  residence  in  Warwick-lane. 
The  site  of  this  mansion  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  War- 
wick-court. Here  the  earl  exercised  semi-barbaroas  hospitality 
in  the  year  1458,'  when  a  pacification  was  attempted  between 
the  warring  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  six  hundred  of 
the  retainers  of  Anne's  father  were  quartered  in  Warwick- 
lane,  ''  all  dressed  alike  in  red  jackets,  with  the  bear  and  rag- 
ged staff  embroidered  both  before  and  behind.     At  Warwick^ 

*  Horn  al  Wttrwiclc -castle,  1451. — Rous  R<  11,  Heralds*  college. 

*  Stowe's  London. 
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house  811  MOD  were  daily  devoured  for  breakfast,  and  nil  tlie 
tiivems  about  St.  Paul's  and  Nowgate-street  were  full  of  War* 
wick's  meat;  for  any  one  who  coidd  claim  acquaintauee  witli 
that  earl's  rwi-jacketcd  gentry  might  resort  to  hia  flesh -jrats, 
and,  sticking  hia  dagger  therein,  carry  off  aa  much  liccf  u 
eould  be  taken  on  a  long  dagger." 

At  this  period  the  closest  eonnesion  subsisted  between  the 
families  of  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Kiehard 
Plaiitagenet,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  was  two  years  older  than 
the  lady  Anncj  he  was  horn  October  2,  1452,  at  his  father's 
princely  castle  of  Fothcriugay.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Richard  duke  of  York  and  his  duchess  Cicely,  the  carl  of 
\Varwick's  aunt.  "At  his  natirity,"  says  Rous,  a  eontcin|K>- 
rary  chronicler,  "  the  scorpion  was  in  the  ascendant;  lie  cnine 
into  the  world  with  teeth,  and  with  a  head  of  hair  reaching  to 
his  siiouldcrs.  He  was  small  of  stature,  with  a  short  face  and 
unequal  shoulders,  the  right  being  higher  than  the  left.'" 

Passing  over  events  already  related,  that  led  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  Henry  IV,,  positive  proof  may  be  foiuid  that  AJine  of 
Warwick  and  Richard  of  Gloucester  were  compauioiis  when 
lie  was  about  fourteen,  and  slie  twelve  years  old.  After 
Richard  had  been  created  duke  of  Gloucester  at  his  brother's 
coronation,  it  is  highly  probable  he  was  consigned  to  the 
piardiansbip  of  the  carl  of  A^'arwick,  at  M  id  dl  eh  am -castle  j 
for,  at  the  grand  enthrouization  of  Gcoi^e  Nci-illc,  the  uncle 
of  Anne,  aa  archbishop  of  York,  Ricbai-d  was  a  guest  at  York- 
palace,  seated  in  the  place  of  honour  in  the  chief  banqucting- 
room  upon  the  daia,  under  a  cloth  of  estate  or  canopy,  with 
the  countess  of  Westmoreland  on  his  left  hand,  his  sister, 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  on  his  right,  and  tlie  noble  maidens 
his  cousins,  the  lady  Anne  and  the  lady  Isabel,  seated  opjKisitc 
to  him.'  These  ladies  must  have  been  jilaccd  there  expressly 
to  please  the  prince,  by  affording  him  companions  of  his  own 
age,  since  the  countess  of  Warwick,  their  mother,  sat  at  the 

'  The  oft -quoted  testimony  of  the  i  Id  ixiiintesj  of  Desmond  ought  not  to  mv» 
lidnte  tliis  stateint!iit.  fiir  mnny  n  lady  would  think  any  prince  handaotne  who  hi. 
lt<'>ccd  u'itli  lier.  It'iun  knvH'  Hichiird  wellj  he  not  only  delineated  him  witL 
[lie  pn,  tmt  with  pencil. — Si*  tlie  Rom  KoU. 

*  Lelniid'a  Collectanea,  ml.  vi,  p.  i. 
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second  tabic,  in  a  place  much  lower  in  dignity.  Richard  being 
the  son  of  Lndy  Anne's  great-aunt^  an  intimacy  naturally  sufau 
sisted  between  such  near  relatives.  Alajcrres^  a  Flemish  an- 
nalist^ alHrnis  that  Puchard  had  formed  a  very  strong  affection 
for  his  cousin  Anne;  but  succeeding  events  proved  that  the  lady 
did  not  bestow  the  same  regard  on  him  which  her  sister  Isabella 
did  on  his  brother  Clarence^  nor  was  it  to  be  expected^  consider- 
ing  his  disagreeable  person  and  temper.  As  lady  Anne  did  not 
smile  on  her  crook-backed  cousin^  there  was  no  inducement 
for  him  to  ibrsake  the  cause  of  his  brother^  king  Edward.  It 
was  in  vain  his  brother  Clarence  said^  in  a  conference  with 
"Warwick,  "  By  sweet  St.  George,  I  swear  !  that  if  my  brother 
Gloucester  would  join  me,  I  would  make  Edward  know  we 
were  all  one  nlau^s  sons,  which  should  be  nearer  to  him  than 
strangers  of  his  wife's  blood."  ^ 

Anne  was,  at  this  juncture,  with  her  mother  and  sister  at 
Calais.  "  For,"  continues  Ilall,^  "  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence  sailed  directly  thither,  where  they  were 
solenuily  received  and  joyously  entertained  by  the  countess  of 
Wanvick  and  her  two  daughters;  and  after  the  duke  had 
sworn  on  the  sacrament  ever  to  keep  part  and  promise  with 
the  earl,  he  married  Isabel  in  the  Lady-church  at  Calais^  in 
the  presence  of  the  countess  and  her  daughter  Anne."  The 
earl  of  \Vai*\i  ick,  accompanied  by  his  comitess  and  lady  Anne, 
returned  with  the  newly  wedded  pair  to  England,  where  he 
and  his  son-in-law  soon  raised  a  civil  war  that  shook  the  throne 
of  Edward  IV.  After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Edgeeote,  the 
earl  of  Warwick  escaped  with  his  family  to  Dartmouth,  where 
they  were  taken  on  board  a  fleet,  of  which  he  m  as  master. 

On  the  voyage  they  encountered  the  young  earl  Rivers, 
with  the  Yorkist  Heet,  who  gave  their  ships  battle,  and  took 
most  of  them ;  but  the  vessel  escaped  which  contained  the 
Neville  family.  While  this  ship  was  flying  from  the  victorious 
enemy  a  dreadlul  tempest  ai'ose,  and  the  ladies  on  board  were 
afflicted  at  once  with  terror  of  wreck  and  the  oppression  of 
sea-sickness.  To  add  to  their  troubles,  the  duchess  of  Clarence 
was  taken  in  laboiu-  with  her  first  child.^    In  the  midst  of  this 

»  Hull,  p.  272.  •  JViiU  lip.  271,  -^72.  •  Ibid.  p.  27d. 
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accumulation  of  disasters^  the  tempest-tossed  bark  made  the 
offiiig  of  Calais ;  but  in  spite  of  the  distress  on  board,  Vau- 
clere,  whom  Wamdck  had  left  as  his  lieutenant,  held  out  the 
town  against  him,  and  would  not  permit  the  ladies  to  land : 
he,  however,  sent  two  flagons  of  wine  on  board,  for  the  duchess 
of  Clarence,  with  a  private  message,  assuring  Warwick  ''that 
the  refusal  arose  from  the  towns-people,^'  and  advising  him  to 
make  some  other  port  in  France.*  The  duchess  of  Clarence 
soon  after  gave  birth,  on  board  ship,  to  the  babe  who  had 
chosen  so  inappropriate  a  time  for  his  entrance  into  a  trouble- 
some world,  and  the  whole  family  landed  safely  at  Dieppe 
the  beginning  of  May  1470.  When  they  were  able  to  travel, 
the  lady  Anne,  her  mother  and  sister,  attended  by  Clarence 
and  Warwick,  journeyed  across  France  to  Amboise,  where 
they  were  graciously  received  by  Louis  XL,  and  that  treaty 
was  finally  completed  which  made  Anne  the  wife  of  Edward, 
the  promising  heir  of  Lancaster.* 

This  portion  of  the  life  of  Aune  of  Warwick  is  so  inextri- 
cably interwoven  with  that  of  her  mother-in-law,  queen  Mar- 
garet, that  it  were  vain  to  repeat  it  a  second  time.  Suffice  it 
to  observe  that  the  bride  was  in  her  seventeenth,  the  bride- 
groom in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  that  Prevost  affirms  that 
the  match  was  one  of  ardent  love  on  both  sides.  The  prince 
was  well  educated,  refined  in  manner,  and,  moreover,  his  por- 
trait in  the  Rous  roll  bears  out  the  tradition  that  he  was  emi- 
nently handsome.  The  ill-fated  pair  remained  m  each  other's 
company  from  their  marriage  at  Angers,  in  August  1470,  till 
the  fatal  field  of  Tewkesbury,  May  4th,  1471.'  Although  the 
testimony  of  George  Bucke  must  be  received  with  the  utmost 
caution,^  yet  he  quotes  a  contemporary  Flemish  chronicler,^ 
uho  asserts  that  '^Anne  was  with  her  husband,  Edward  of 
Lancaster,  when  that  unfortunate  prince  was  hurried  before 

^Cominea.  -Ibid.  3  Hall,  p.  280. 

**  Sir  .lohn  IJiirke  wn«  in  tlie  service  of  Richard  III.,  and  high  in  his  fuvonrj 
he  was  beheaded  at  Lt-ici'ster  after  the  hiittle  oi"  IJosworth,  and  his  family  uearljr 
rained.  For  this  reason  the  nliiiost  dej^ree  of  pers<jnal  prejudice  guide*  the  ptoU 
of  Kieliiirds  historian,  hin  descendant,  wlien  vindicating  that  luiurper,  and  a4ji»ei^ 
'mg  the  reputation  of  every  connexion  of  Henry  VII. 

•  W.  K'enr.ett :  Hucke,  vol.  i.  p.  5^19. 
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lOdward  IV.  after  tlic  battle  of  Tewkesbury ;  aiid  that  it  was 
obsen^cd,  llichard  duke  of  Gloucester  was  the  only  person 
present  wlio  did  not  draw  liis  sword  on  the  royal  captive^  out 
of  res])cct  to  the  presence  of  Anne,  as  she  was  the  near  rela- 
tive of  his  mother,  and  a  person  whose  affections  he  had  always 
desired  to  possess/^  Englisli  chroniclers,  however,  affirm  that 
lit  this  very  moment  Anne  was  with  her  unhappy  mother-in- 
law,  queen  Margaret. 

Tlie  inifoi-tunatc  prince  of  Wales,  last  scion  of  the  royal 
house  of  Lancaster,  was  buried  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkcsbiuy,  under  the  central  tower  of  that  stately  abbey. 
Some  nameless  friend,  (in  all  probability  his  youtliful  widow,) 
when  opportimity  ser>'ed,  caused  the  spot  of  his  interment  to 
be  marked  with  a  grey  marble  slab,  enriched  with  a  monu- 
mental brass,  of  which  (or  rather  of  its  outlines  in  the  stone) 
there  is  a  small  drawing  in  the  Dinely  MS.,  with  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  : — "Tliis  fair  tombstone  of  grey  marble,  the 
brass  whereof  hath  been  picked  out  by  sacrilegious  hands, 
is  directly  under  the  tower  of  the  (Jmrch  at  the  entrance  of 
the  quire,  and  said  to  be  laid  over  prince  Edward,  who  lost  his 
life  in  cool  blood  in  that  dispute  between  York  and  Lancas- 
ter.^'^  When  the  pavement  of  the  nave  of  Tewkesbury-abbcy 
was  repaired  in  the  last  century,  the  marble  slab  which  covered 
the  remains  of  gallant-springing  young  Plantagenet  was  taken 
n[),  and  flung  into  a  corner  with  other  broken  monuments 
and  fi'agmcnts  of  less  interest,  to  the  great  regret  of  some 
of  the  towns-people,  who  obtained  permission  to  place  a  brass 
ta})lct  over  the  royal  grave,  with  a  Latin  inscription  to  this 
effect : — 

"  lA!fi  all  memorj'  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales  should  periKh,  the  pioot  cnre  of 
the  f^ood  }>r<)]>lo  of  Tewkcbbury  has  provided  this  tablet^  to  mark  the  iput  of  hii 
iDtemmil.**' 

'  Tliis  prfcimis  relic,  from  the  Itinerary  of  some  historical  antiquary  <rf  the 
days  of  Ch-.irlcs  II.,  was  shown  to  me  by  J.  Outch,  esq.  of  Worcester,  by  wham 
1  was  kindly  favoured  with  a  tracing  of  the  outlines  of  the  brass,  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  historirtil  curiosity  of  no  slight  interest. 

-  Tlic  orijjfinal  tombstone,  having  been  sought  and  identified  by  the  prcnent 
leaniwl  vic;»r,  the  rev.  E.  Davies,  has  been  polished,  and  placed  as  a  biisement  for 
the  font,  to  preserve  it  from  further  desecration.  The  remains  of  "  fiilse,  perjured, 
llcetiuff  Clarence,"  repose  in  the  same  abbey.     Tile  f^^ve  of  Isabella  Nevilie*  hii 
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After  ^ffirgnrrt  of  Anjou  was  taken  a^rny  to  the  ToWOTot 
London,  Clarence  privately  abducted  his  sister-in-law,  undei 
the  pretence  of  protecting  her.  As  lie  waa  her  sister's  husband, 
he  was  exceedingly  unwilling  to  divide  the  united  inheritance 
of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  which  he  knew  mnrt  be  done  if 
liis  brother  Gloucester  carried  into  execution  Lis  avowed  in- 
tention of  marrj'ing  Anne.  But  very  different  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  yonng  widow  of  the  prince  of  ^V'alcs  from  that 
described  by  Shakspeare.  Instead  of  acting  as  chief  mom-ner 
(o  the  hearse  of  her  busbaiid's  nuirdercd  father,  she  was  sedu- 
loualy  concealing  herself  from  her  abhorred  cousin ;  enduring 
every  privation  to  avoid  his  notice,  and  concurring  with  all  the 
Bchenics  of  her  self-interested  brother-in-law  Clarence  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  descend  from  tlie  rank  of  princess  of  Wales  to 
the  disguise  of  a  servant  in  a  mean  house  in  London,  in  the 
hopes  of  eluding  the  search  of  Gloucester, — incidents  too 
romantic  to  be  believed  without  the  testimony  of  a  Latin 
chronicler  of  the  highest  authority/  who  affirms  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — "  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  wished  to  dis- 
cover Anne,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
order  to  marry  her ;  this  was  much  disapproved  by  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  did  not  wish  to  divide  his  wife's 
inheritance :  he  therefore  hid  the  young  lady."  Concealment 
was  nee<lful,  for  Anne  was  actually  under  the  same  attainder 
in  which  her  hapless  mother  and  riuecn  Margaret  were  included. 
Jler  mother  thus  was  totally  unable  to  protect  her,  being,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Beaulieu  sanctuary,  the  egress  from  thence 
being  guarded  securely  by  the  armed  bands  of  Edward  IV. 

Nearly  two  years  wore  away  since  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
during  which  period  the  princess  of  Wales  was  concealed  and 
a  fugitive,  whilst  her  mother,  the  richest  heiress  in  the  land, 
suffered  the  greatest  distress.  The  jjoor  lady  pleaded  in  her 
petition  to  the  commons'  bouse,  "  that  she  had  never  offended 
his  most  redoubted  highness,  for  she,  immediately  after  the 

iluc'icBs.  ill  thi!  Lttilvf -rhiipel  liphind  (he  altar.  Iiai  bc«n  racaatl/  opened,  and  hit 
■.lelet  II  uai  disc  vercd  behind  licrs  in  th«  vaalt. 

'ContinUBlorof  theChronWeof  Croyland.  p.  B57.  ThiB  i»™m,  ftom  loin*  nt 
hia  eipnnsioiis,  appiian  to  have  at  one  time  bekinga  \  to  the  priryocwidl  of  king 
Edward  IV. 
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death  of  her  lord  and  husband  (on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy), 
for  none  oflcnce  by  her  done,  but  dreading  only  the  trouble  at 
that  time  within  this  realm,  entered  into  sanctuary  of  Beaulieii 
for  surety  of  her  person,  and  to  attend  to  the  weal  and  health 
of  the  soul  of  her  said  lord  and  husband,  as  right  and  conscience 
reciuired  her  to  do."  In  fact,  the  death  of  her  husband  at 
fiamet  field  and  the  lost  battle  of  Tewkesbury  were  crowded 
togeth(T ;  yet  she  declares,  that  within  five  days  of  her  retreat 
into  the  New  Forest  sanctuary,  she  had  commenced  her  labours 
and  suits  to  the  king's  highness  for  a  safeguard,  meaning  a 
passport  or  safe-conduct  to  go  and  come  where  she  chose.  She 
dw(^lls  on  her  indefatigability  in  writing  letters  to  the  king 
with  her  own  hands,  in  the  absence  of  clerks ;  and  not  only 
had  she  thus  written  letters  to  the  king's  highness,  "  but 
soothly  also  to  the  queen's  good  grace,  [Elizabeth  WoodvilleJ 
to  Cicely  duchess  of  York,  my  right  redoubted  lady  the 
king's  mother,  to  my  lady  [Elizabeth  of  York]  the  king's  eldest 
daughter,  to  my  lords  the  king's  brethren :"  these  were  the 
dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  the  one  already  her  son-iu* 
law  and  tlie  father  of  her  grandeliildren,  and  the  other  on  the 
watch  to  become  her  son-in-law  whensoever  he  could  gain  ac- 
cess to  her  hapless  youngest  daughter.  But  the  list  of  influential 
personages  to  whom  the  widow  of  the  great  Warwick  wrote  pro- 
pitiatory letters,  without  the  aid  of  clerks,  is  not  yet  concluded. 
She  declares  she  WTote  "to  my  ladies  the  king's  sisters:'* 
these  were  Anne  duchess  of  Exeter,  and  Elizabeth  duchess  of 
Suffolk;  likewise  *^to  my  lady  [duchess]  of  Bedford/'  the 
queen's  mother.  To  a  very  hard-hearted  set  of  relatives  and 
family  connexions  these  letters  were  addressed,  for  lady  War- 
wick remained  destitute  and  desolate,  but  sedulously  watched 
by  an  armed  guard,  which  to  her  dismay,  and  to  the  alarm  of 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Beaulieu  sanctuary,  the  Yorkist  king 
sent  to  terriiy  them.  Edward  showed  himself  thus  forgetful 
of  the  obligations  his  wife  and  children  had  recently  owed  to 
sanctuary,  and  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  his  pretended 
skill  in  fortune-telling,  he  could  not  foresee  that  his  children 
would  again  be  reduced  to  a  similar  refuge,  aggravated  by  the 
military  tyranny  of  which  he  had  set  the  example  in  the  case 
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of  the  forlorn  countess  of  Warwiok.  There  is  little  doubt,  that 
if  eier  the  letters  mentioned  in  the  petition  of  Anne  of  War- 
wick's uufortiinate  mother  come  to  light,  some  allusion  will 
be  found  to  her  daughter,  for  every  connexion  she  eiiumeratea 
h^  been  all  their  lives  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  both 
mother  and  (laughter. 

The  cunning  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  length  discovered 
his  cousin,  Anne  of  Warwick,  under  tlie  disguise  of  a  cook- 
maid  in  the  city  of  London.  Immediately  after  this  discovery 
he  entered  her  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's-lc-Urand,  and 
thither  transferred  her  person.  The  attainder  hanging  over  her 
forced  her  to  accept  of  this  assistance.'  The  tmhappy  widow 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  protection  of  her  imcle  George,' 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  was  even  permitted  to  visit  and 
comfort  her  mother-in-law,  queen  Margaret,  at  tlie  Towerj 
but  as  she  still  resisted  marrying  Richard,  she  was  deprived  of 
her  uncle's  protcctio'i,  her  last  refuge  against  her  hated  cousin. 
Years,  however,  fled  away  before  the  misfortunes  of  the  princess 
of  Wales  came  to  a  crisis.  A  coincidence  of  dates  leads  to  the 
Bunnise,  that  her  marriage  flith  Gloucester  had  some  connexion 
with  the  retreat  of  her  mother  from  Beaulieu  sanctuary.  A 
letter  of  Paston's,  dated  1473,  observes,  "that  the  countess 
of  Warwick  is  out  of  Beaulieu  sanotuary,  and  that  air  James 
TyrrcP  conveyeth  her  northwards ;  but  the  duke  of  Cliirenoc 
liketh  it  not."  And  on  April  2nd,  1473,  he  notifies  that  "  the 
world  seemeth  queasy,  for  all  the  persona  about  the  king's  per- 
son have  sent  for  their  armour,  on  account  of  the  quatrel  r<?gard- 
ing  tlie  inheritance  of  Anne."'  Tlie  dispute  was  debated  in 
council,  and  the  king  made  an  award,  assigning  certain  lands 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  adjudging  the  restot  the  estate 

'  Continuntnr  of  Cmvliiucl  (liroD. 

'  ContinuBtoT  of  Ciironicle  nl'  <  ■■  .  I   ;     .■  ii  1 V.  bnd,  since  hii  ■netiwv' 

tkm,  pretended  to  show  some  f.L''  ;■,  lud  hnnt*d  with  him  a) 

Windnor.  lund  even  invited  him  .    :  .  i    it  the  iiani :  npin  which 

Jw  archbishop  fooliahly  tuok  frum  a  tiiilin^-place  sll  the  phite  andJeweU  he  hxt 

concealed  befiire  the  battles  of  Tewkoabury  and  Damet,  and  borrowed  much  iDora 

of  his  acqnaintiince.     Edward  instead  of  riaiting,  arrested  him,  seized  all  thcflt 

tixina,  and  aeDt  him  prisoner  to  Uuames. — Leland's  CoUectanen,  vol,  i.  p.  509, 

I  The  wme  functjomirj  who  aAerwuda  murdered  the  piincM  at  Vork. 

•  I-mliamentwr  Rolls.  1473, 
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to  Clarence.  This  award  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Aium 
c^ountess  of  Warwick,  the  mother  of  the  young  ladies,  and  the 
true  heiress  of  the  vast  estates  of  Despencer  and  Beauchamp 
The  act  of  parliament  specified  "  that  the  countess  of  Warwick 
was  no  more  to  be  considered,  in  the  award  of  her  inheritance 
than  if  she  were  dcad."^  In  fact,  Rous  accuses  Richard  of  in- 
carcerating, during  his  life,  "  the  venerable  countess  Anna,  the 
riglitful  mistress  of  the  Warwick  patrimony,  when  in  her  dis« 
tress  she  fled  to  him  as  her  son-in-law  for  protection/' — ^an  ill 
deed  which  has  not  commonly  been  enumerated  in  the  ample 
list  of  Richard's  iniquities. 

Tlie  marriage  of  the  lady  Anne  and  Richard  duke  of  Gloii^ 
cester  took  place  at  Westminster,-  1473,  probably  a  few  days 
before  tlie  ilate  of  Paston's  letter.  Provost  afiirms  she  was 
compelled  by  violence  to  marry  Richard.  Some  illegalities  were 
connected  with  tliis  ceremony,  assuredly  arising  from  the  re- 
luctance of  the  bride,  since  the  Parliamentary  rolls  of  the  next 
year  contain  a  cui'ious  act,  empowering  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
''  to  continue  the  full  possession  and  cnjojr^ient  of  ^Vnne's  pro- 
perty, even  if  she  were  to  divorce  him^  j)rovided  he  did  his  best 
to  be  reconciled  and  re-married  to  her,^' — ominous  clauses  re- 
lating to  a  wedlock  of  a  icw  months !  which  proved  that  Anne 
meditated  availing  herself  of  some  informality  in  her  abhorred 
inarriaj»c ;  but  had  she  done  so,  her  husband  would  have  re- 
mained in  possession  c^f  her  property.  The  informalities  most 
likely  arose  from  the  want  of  the  proper  bulls  to  dispense  with 
relationship ;  and  as  the  free  consent  of  both  bride  and  brido 
groom  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  such  dispensatioUj 
the  absence  of  these  le*;al  instruments  negatively  prove  that 
the  unfortunate  Aimeof  Warwick  never  consented  to  her  second 
marriage.  The  birth  of  her  son  Edward  at  Middleham-castle, 
1471,  probably  reconciled  the  unhappy  duchess  of  Gloucester 
to  her  miserable  fate ;  but  that  her  marriage  was  never  legal- 
ized may  be  guessed  by  the  rumours  of  a  subsequent  period^ 
when  the  venomous  hunchback,  her  cousin-husband^  meditated 
m.  his  turn  divorcuig  her, 

»  Carte,  reipn  of  Kdwnrd  IV.,  1473. 
Sprott  Fragiuent,  t^  to  pLiCO,  but  it  gives  duto  1174.  Hutton  givcM  1173  am 
the  >e.ir. 
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Bichanl  and  Anne  lived  chiefly  at  Middlchara-caatle,  m 
Yorkshire,  an  abode  convenient  for  the  ofTiee  borue  by  the  duke 
OS  governor  of  the  northern  marches.  As  a  very  active  war 
waa  proceeding  witli  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  Richard 
won  several  battles  and  captured  Edinburgh,'  Lis  reluctant  wife 
was  not  much  troubled  with  his  comjrauy,  but  devoted  hcraelf 
to  her  boy,  in  whom  all  her  aA'cctions  centered,  and  the  very 
springs  of  her  life  were  wound  up  in  his  weltare.  During  her 
abode  at  Middlcbam  she  loat  her  sister  the  ducliess  of  Clarence, 
who  died  December  12th,  1176.  The  death  of  Edward  IV. 
caused  a  great  change  in  tJic  life  of  Aiuie.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  had  very  recently  returned  from  Scotland,  Icl't 
Anne  and  Lis  boy  at  Middleham  when  he  departed,  wnth  a 
troop  of  horse,  to  intercept  his  young  nciihcw  Edward  V.  on 
progress  to  London.  Uieliard's  houjjcliold-book'  at  aMiddlehatii 
aflbrds  some  notitia  regarding  the  son  of  Anne  of  VVarn-icIt, 
during  his  father's  absence.  Gcoffry  Frank  is  allowed  'i'2s.  QU. 
for  green  cloth,  and  1».  8rf.  for  making  it  into  gowns  for  my 
loni  prince  and  Mr,  Nci'ille ;  5*.  for  choosing  a  kmg  of  West 
Wittou,  in  some  frolic  of  rush-bearing,  and  5s.  for  a  feather 
for  my  lord  prince;  and  Dirick,  shoemaker,  had  13«,  Id.  for  Im 
shoes;  and  Jane  Collins,  liia  nurse,  100s.  for  her  year's  wages. 
Among  the  expenses  which  seem  to  have  occurred  on  the  pro- 
gresa  of  the  young  prince  up  to  London,  ou  the  occasion  of 
tlie  coroLutioii  of  his  parents,  are  his  oflerings  at  Fountain's- 
abbcy,  and  other  religions  houses.  For  mending  his  whip,  2d., 
and  Gs.  Sd.  to  two  of  his  men,  Medcalf  and  Pacok,  for  running 
on  foot  by  the  side  of  his  carriage. 

After  a  succession  of  astounding  crimes,  Richard  effected 
the  usiu^ation  of  his  nephew's  throne,  and  Anne  of  WajTvicl: 
was  placed  in  the  situation  of  consort  to  an  English  monarch. 
She  arrived  in  London,  with  her  son,  in  time  to  share  her 
husband's  coronation,  yet  wc  should  think  her  arrival  was  but 
Tust  before  tiiat  event,  as  her  rich  dress  for  the  occasion  was 
only  bought  two  days  preceding  the  ceremony.  There  is  as 
order  to  "  Piers  Curtcys,'  to  deliver  for  the  use  of  the  queen 
four  and  a  half  yards  of  purpille  cloth  of  gold  upon  duoask, 
■UoLiiulixL  Ulaileltu  MSS.  433.  ■  lUd.  433.  1698. 
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July  3rd."  Short  time  had  the  tire-women  of  Anne  of  War 
vrick  to  display  their  skill  in  the  fitting  of  her  r^al  robes^  smce 
this  garment  was  to  be  worn  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month. 
Sunday,  July  4,  Richard,  who  had  previously  been  proclaimed 
king^  conducted  his  queen  and  her  son  in  great  state^  by  water, 
from  Baynard's-Castle  to  the  Tower,  where  his  hapless  little 
prisoners  were  made  to  vacate  the  royal  apartments^  and  were 
consigned  to  a  tower  near  the  Watergate,  since  called  'the 
bloody  tower/*  Tlie  same  day  Anne's  only  child,  Edward,  was 
created  prince  of  Wales/  The  grand  procession  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  their  yonng  heir,  through  the  city,  took  place 
on  the  morrow,  when  they  were  attended  from  the  Tower  by 
four  thousand  northern  partisans,  whom  the  king  and  queen 
called  "  gentlemen  of  the  north,'*  but  who  were  r^arded  by 
the  citizens  as  an  imgcntle  and  suspicious-looking  pack  of 
vagabonds.  The  next  day,  July  5th,  the  coronation  of  Ricliard 
and  his  queen  took  place,  with  an  imusual  display  of  pageantry, 
groat  part  of  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  coronation  of 
the  hapless  Edward  V. 

'*0n  the  following  day,'^  aajni  (.rraffon,  "the  king,  with 
queen  Anne  his  wife,  came  down  out  of  the  white-hall  into 
the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  and  went  directly  to  the  King's- 
bcnch,  where  they  sat  some  time ;  and  from  thence  the  kii  g 
and  queen  walked  barefoot  upon  striped  cloth  unto  king 
Edward's  shrine,  all  their  nobility  going  before  them,  every 
lord  in  his  degree.''  Tlie  duke  of  Norfolk  bore  the  king's 
crown  before  him,  between  both  his  hands,  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  bore  the  royal 
hunchback's  train.  *^  Queen  Anne  had  both  earls  and  barons 
preceding  her.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  bore  her  sceptre,  vis- 
count Lisle  the  rod  with  the  dove,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire 
her  crown.  Then  came,"  continues  a  contemporarymanuscript/ 
"  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen,  over  her  head  a  canopy,  and 
at  every  corner  a  bell  of  gold;  and  on  her  head  a  circlet  oi 

'  IIutton'8  liosworth.     Button  affirmB,  froiu  Tvrrcl  and  Dig1iton*8  ounfcssioDiy 
that  this  tower  was  the  scene  of  the  deatlis  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  in  iiit 
rat'Qth  that  Kichard  111.  wa«  crowned. 

'  Hall  and  More. 
*  Uarleian  ]^IS$h  2115;  oomiuunicatcd  by  John  Bruce,  esq. 
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p.ild,  with  many  precious  stonHa  set  tlierein ;  and  on  cceiy  »iiU 
of  the  quecii  went  a  bishop ;  and  my  lady  of  Richmond'  bare 
the  queen's  tnun.  So  they  went  from  St.  Edward's  shrine  to 
the  seats  of  state  by  the  altar,  and  when  the  king  and  qucca 
were  seated, there  came  forth  their  highnesses'  priests  and  clerks, 
siiigiug  most  ddectably  Latin  and  pricksoug,'  full  royally. 
This  part  of  the  ceremonial  concluded,  "  the  king  and  quceu 
came  down  from  their  scaU  of  estate,  and  the  king  had  gi-cat 
obser\-ance  and  service."  Our  authority  states  that  the  king 
and  queen  "  put  off  their  robes,  aud  stood  all  nated  from  their 
waists  upwards'  till  the  bishop  hiul  anointed  them."  Their 
majesties  afterwards  assumed  their  robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
canlinal  Morton  ci'owncd  thcni  both  with  much  aolemuity. 
"  The  priests  and  clerks  sung  Te  Deum  with  great  royalty.  'I'hc 
homage  was  paid  at  that  part  of  the  mass  called  the  oirei'tory, 
during  which  time  the  queen  sat  with  Che  bishops  and  {leerussct, 
whde  Richard  receired  the  kiss  of  fealty  from  his  peters.  The 
bishops  of  Exeter  and  Norwich  stood  on  eich  side  the  queen  j 
the  countess  of  Richmond  was  on  ber  left  band,  and  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  knelt  behind  the  queen  with  the  otlier  h.dics. 
Then  the  king  and  queen  came  down  to  the  high  idtar  and 
kneeled,  and  anon  the  cardinal  turned  liim  about  with  the  holy 
fiacrament  in  his  hand,  and  parted  it  between  them  both,  aud 
thus  they  received  the  good  Lord,"  Their  crowns  were  oH'ered, 
as  usual,  at  St.  Edward's  shrine.  The  king  proceedol  out  of 
the  abbey-church,  and  the  queen  followed,  bearing  the  sceptre 
in  her  right  hand,  and  the  dove  with  the  rod  in  her  left,  so 
going  forth  till  they  came  to  the  high  dais  at  Westminster- 
hall  ;  and  when  they  came  there,  they  left  their  canopies  ataud- 
iug,  and  retired  to  their  chamber. 

'  Mother  of  Henry  Tuiior,flil<T»iir.U  floury  V!I. 
'  Meaning  Ihiiy  sang  Irnm  miiaioil  II  ■!■  •   ■:■■■■■   ■:■   i  ■  ic  imrW. 
'  Thta  expreuiun,  wliiali  appfan  stnrtlliii:    ^  '  --^  Ihe  Fiict  tliat 

Richurd  and  Anns  wuro  then  divwitsd  ol'  1 1  i^l  iiaipiiu,  j^r"- 

paratorj  to  being  anointed,  and  remaiiitti  in  tiieir  under  i(snncn«.  Tha  uttiM 
in  nse,  daring  the  ndminixt ration  of  that  rite,  in  pai-tii-ulnHv  described,  in  tha 
Order  for  tiie  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  France,  m  "  clo«e-titline  tunics  of  silk, 
having  njiei-tiireB  on  tlur  hrewt  and  between  the  Bhouldcrs,  wliich  at  tha  linit 
im-KTihed  H'ere  drawn  a»<idi'.  ill  order  tliat  the  consecrating  prelate  might  Itboi 
the  sign  n(  the  L-rosa  with  t'je  tiji  of  tb*  thumb  miiittentd  iu  UkB  chriaE  m 
ur.Uini?il  in  llie  piiiiti>I<sL'* 
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Meantime,  the  duke  of  Norfolk^  come  riding  into  Westmiiu 
ster-hall,  his  horse  trapped  with  cloth  of  gold  down  to  the 
p;roimd,  and  he  voided  it  of  all  people  but  the  king's  servants. 
And  the  duke  of  Buckingham  called  to  the  marshal,  saying 
how  '^  the  knig  would  liave  his  lords  sit  at  four  boards  in  the 
hall ;''  and  at  four  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  came  to  the 
high  dais.  On  the  queen's  right  hand  stood  my  lady  Surrey, 
and  on  her  left  the  lady  Nottingham^  holding  a  canopy  of  state 
over  her  head.  "  The  king  sat  at  the  middle  of  the  table,  the 
queen  at  the  left  hand  of  the  table^  and  on  each  eide  of  her 
stood  a  countess,  holding  a  cloth  of  pleasance  when  she  listed 
to  drink.  The  champion  of  £ngland  after  dinner  rode  into  ^ 
hall,  and  made  his  challenge  without  being  gainsayed.  The 
lord  mayor  served  the  king  and  queen  with  ipocras,  wafers,  and 
sweet  wine ;  and  by  that  time  it  was  dark  night.  Anon  came 
into  the  hall  great  hghts  of  wax-torches  and  torchetten  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  lights  came  up  the  hall,  the  lords  and  ladies  went 
up  to  the  king  and  made  their  obeisance.  And  anon  the  king 
and  queen  rose  up  and  went  to  their  chambers,  and  ereiy  man 
and  woman  departed  and  went  their  ways,  where  it  liked 
them  best."" 

After  the  coronation,  queen  Anne  went  to  Windsor-casile^ 
with  the  king  and  her  son.  Here  Richard  left  her,  while  he 
undertook  a  doious  journey,  ending  at  Tewkesbury.  The 
queen  and  prince  then  commenced  a  splendid  progress,  in 
which  they  m  ere  attended  by  many  prelates  and  peers,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  come  to  propose  an  aIIimm* 
between  the  eldest  daughter  of  liis  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  the  son  of  Richard  III.  Tlie  queen  took  up  her 
abode  at  AVar^^ick-castle,  the  place  of  her  birth  and  the  grand 
feudal  seat  of  her  father,  which  belonged  to  the  young  earl  of 
AVarwick  (the  sou  of  her  sister  Isabel  and  the  duke  of  Clareiioe)i 
and  it  is  es|)ecially  noted  that  the  queen  brought  him  with  her.' 


'  Grafton  amerts  that  th(^re  were  three  duchcsaes  of  Norfidk 
the  infant  wife  of  Uichardduke  of  York  must  bare  been  one  ot  tbeuu 
<  CirafYoii,  colliit^d  with  the  Horleiaii  MS8.,  p.  2116. 

'  Hie  whole  i^ani^rrajih  is  froin  Roiw's  Ijatin  Chronicle.  Rous  himtelf  m  ift 
Wiirwick-caotlit  ut  this  tinie;  fur  be  was  i  priest  bel'iugiiig  to  the  NenUpftnu^p 
«ndhvcdatGuv'iiCUlI'. 
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Richard  III.  joiuetl  hia  queen  at  Warwick -castle,  where  ttiiy 
kept  court  with  great  magnificence  for  a  week.  It  miist  luive 
been  at  this  visit  that  the  portraits  of  queen  Aiuie,  of  Kichard 
III.,  and  their  son,  were  added  to  tlie  Rons  roll.  The  popular 
opinion  concerning  Richard's  deformity  is  veritied  by  the  por- 
trait, for  his  figure,  if  not  crooked,  is  decidedly  hnuchy ;  nur 
must  this  appear.uice  be  attributed  to  tlie  artist's  lack  of  skill 
in  delineating  the  human  form,  for  the  neighbouring  portrait 
by  the  same  hand,  representing  Anne's  father,  the  great  earl 
of  Warwick,  is  as  finely  proportioned  as  if  meant  for  a  model 
of  St.  George.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  has  high  thick 
shoulders,  and  no  neck.  Surely,  if  the  king's  ungainly  figure 
had  not  been  matter  of  great  notoriety,  an  artist  capable  of 
making  such  a  noble  sketch  as  that  of  the  earl,  would  not  have 
brought  the  king's  ears  and  shoulders  in  quite  such  close  cou- 
tact.'  Warwick  was  dead,  Richard  was  alive,  when  this  series 
of  portraits  closes  ;  therefore,  if  any  pictorial  flattery  exists,  in 
all  probability  Richard  had  the  advantage  of  it.  Among  other 
contemporary  descriptions  of  Richard  not  generally  known,  is 
the  following  metrical  portrait."  The  author  acems  mclined 
to  apologize  for  dniwing  him  its  he  really  was  ;— 
"  llio  king's  own  (mtthor,  be,  I  toata, 
,^^^^__  Wlio  WM  ilouimud  by  nitnre  j 

Crook'bHckcd  and  Ul-CondiUontHl, 
Worro-ratod, — aii  agly  crealDia, 

Yet  a,  great  \it.-er  ;  for  pnne«i) — puan — 
Are  Dot  always  beauteous." 

Three  portraits  of  Anue  of  Warwick  are  in  existence :  two 
of  them  are  from  the  pencil  of  Rous,  her  Cimdy  priest,  artist, 
and  chronicler.  He  prepared  the  Rons  roll,  now  in  the 
Herald's  college,  and  the  Eeaucharap  illustrated  peitigrn'. 
Onr  artist,  Mr.  Harding,  has  preferred  her  portrait  fixim  tlni 

'  Richanl't  uglinew,  frowardnem,  ttud  ill-temper,  from  hia  birth,  aremrtitionod 
by  Holiiubad,  (quarto  ediUon,  p.  31)2,  vol.  iil.,  180G) ;  likewiw  \aa  derormitv. 
Holinnlied'n  autbority  must  have  been  a  contetnpomrj,  since  be  mentions  in  tl.c 
preceding  pngc  the  priiuxat  Kattierine,  daagbter  to  Edward  IV.,  u  still  alire.  &t: 
Thoinns  More  likewiw  aascrta  the  «amo ;  his  &ther.  air  Jolin  Hare,  who  wm  aii 
old  Judge,  miiat  have  seen  Iticlinrd,  and  had  no  great  reuon  to  be  fbnd  oT  Uriir]' 
VII.,  since  that  king  had  nent  him  to  prison  becaaie  his  son,  sir  Thomas  More,  K 
speaker  of  the  ciiiumona,  opposed  some  of  his  pecuniary  eitorlLoos. 

'  A  I'urious  MS.,  in  the  t>i».4es»ion  ol'  sir  Thomiui  FhilUpps,  of  Middle  Hill, 
siippoaed  to  be  uritlen  by  K.  Ciluver,  n  herald ;  it  u  called  the  Uonoat  afUbediire. 

cr2 
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July  3rd."  Short  time  hacl  the  tire-women  of  Anne  of  War 
wick  to  display  their  skill  iu  the  fitting  of  her  regal  robes^  sinoe 
this  garment  was  to  be  worn  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month. 
Sunday,  July  4,  Richard,  who  had  previously  been  proclaimed 
king,  conducted  his  queen  and  her  son  in  great  state,  by  water, 
from  Baynard's-Castle  to  the  Tower,  where  his  hapless  little 
prisoners  were  made  to  vacate  the  royal  apartments^  and  were 
consigned  to  a  tower  near  the  Watergate,  since  called  'the 
bloody  tower."  The  same  day  Anne^s  only  child,  Edward,  was 
created  prince  of  Walcs.^  The  grand  procession  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  their  young  heir,  through  the  city,  took  place 
on  the  morrow,  when  they  were  attended  firom  the  Tower  by 
four  thousand  northern  partisans,  whom  the  king  and  queen 
called  "  gentlemen  of  the  north,''  but  who  were  regarded  by 
the  citizens  as  an  ungentle  and  suspicious-looking  pack  of 
vagabonds.  The  next  day,  July  5th,  the  coronation  of  Richard 
and  his  queen  took  place,  with  an  unusual  display  of  pageantry, 
great  part  of  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  coronation  of 
the  hapless  Edward  V. 

"On  the  following  day,'"  says  (_rraffon,  "the  king,  with 
queen  Anne  his  'ivife,  came  down  out  of  the  white-hall  into 
the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  and  went  directly  to  the  King's- 
l)ench,  where  they  sat  some  time ;  and  from  thence  the  kii  g 
and  queen  walked  barefoot  upon  striped  cloth  unto  king 
Edward's  shrine,  all  their  nobility  going  before  tliem,  every 
lord  in  his  degree.''  The  duke  of  Norfolk  bore  the  king's 
crown  before  him,  between  both  his  hands,  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  bore  the  royal 
hunchback's  train.  "  Queen  Anne  had  both  earls  and  barons 
preceding  her.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  bore  her  sceptre,  vis- 
count Lisle  the  rod  with  the  dove,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire 
her  cro^Ti.  Then  came,"  continues  a  contemporarymanuscript/ 
"  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen,  over  her  head  a  canopy,  and 
at  every  corner  a  bell  of  gold ;  and  on  her  head  a  circlet  of 

'  Huttoii's  Ikwworth.     Hutton  affirms,  iron)  Tvrrel  and  Digliton's  oonfcaiionai 
that  this  tower  was  the  scene  of  the  deaths  of  Kdward  V.  and  his  broiber,  in  Uit 
month  that  Richard  III.  was  crowned. 

'  Hall  and  More. 
*  ILirleian  MSSh  2115;  communicated  by  John  Bruoe,  esq. 
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p')lci,  with  man  Y  precious  sfonis  set  therein;  and  on  fvety  utile 
of  tlie  queen  went  a  bishop;  and  my  lady  of  Richmond'  bare 
the  queen's  train.  So  they  went  from  St.  Edwai'd's  shrine  to 
the  seats  of  state  by  the  altar,  and  when  the  king  and  queen 
were  seated,  there  came  foith  their  highnesses'  pneats  and  clerlta, 
singing  most  delectably  Latin  and  prieksong/  full  royally. 
This  part  of  the  ceremonial  concluded,  "the  king  and  cnui^u 
came  down  from  tlieir  seats  of  eatate,  and  the  king  h»d  pvat 
ol)scrvance  and  semce,"  Our  authority  states  tiiat  tlic  kiug 
and  queen  "  put  off  their  robes,  aud  stood  all  naked  fn)rQ  tlu-ir 
waists  upwards'  till  the  bishop  had  anointed  them."  'I'lielr 
majesties  afterwards  assumed  their  robes  of  cloth  of  golrl,  and 
cardinal  Morton  cro^nied  them  both  with  much  solemnity. 
"The  priests  and  clerks  sung  TeDeuin  with  great  royally.  The 
homage  was  paid  at  that  part  of  the  mass  called  the  ciffrtory, 
during  which  time  the  queen  sat  witli  the  bishops  and  )>eer(;ssfs, 
while  Richard  received  the  kiss  of  fealty  from  his  peers.  The 
bishops  nf  Exeter  and  Norwich  stood  on  each  side  the  qiu>en  ; 
the  countess  of  Richmond  was  on  her  left  hand,  and  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  knelt  behind  the  queen  with  tlie  other  h.dies. 
Then  the  king  and  queen  came  down  to  the  high  altar  and 
kneeled,  and  anon  the  cardinal  turned  him  about  witli  the  hoiy 
sacrament  in  liis  hand,  and  parted  it  between  them  both,  and 
thus  they  received  the  good  I>ord,"  Their  cro^nis  were  oll't-red, 
as  usual,  at  St.  Edward's  shrine.  The  king  proceeded  out  of 
the  abbey-church,  and  the  queen  followed,  bearing  tlie  sceptre 
in  her  right  hand,  and  the  dove  with  the  rod  in  her  lel^,  so 
going  forth  till  they  came  to  the  high  dins  at  Westmuiater- 
hall ;  and  when  they  came  there,  they  left  their  canopies  stand- 
ing, and  retired  to  their  chamber. 

'  Mother  of  Hcray  Tudor,  aftsrwnrds  Henry  \'II. 
*  Meaning  tliey  sang  from  inuaicnl  nolra  set  in  alternate  iwrtn. 
'  This  exprcwinn,  wliivli  appears  itattlini;  at  firrt,  mn-cly  impliM  the  Rtct  that 
Ridlanl  and  A.miB  trern  then  divcit^  of  their  regs]  mantlei  anil  iiisigniil,  J'T"- 
puratoiy  In  being  anointed,  and  remaiii-Ki  in  their  under  garmentn.  The  nttiro 
in  luc,  during  the  ndministrBtion  of  that  rite,  ia  pai-ticalarlv  described,  in  tlw 
Order  for  the  Coroniition  of  the  Kings  of  Fnuioe,  as  "  close-fitlimt  tunics  uf  silk, 
liavin)^  Bjiei-tiires  on  thit  brvtiKt  and  between  the  shouldtre,  whicli  at  the  linit 
linscriticd  were  drawn  imiili',  ill  order  that  the  cnnsMmting  prelate  might  tmn 
the  xign  of  the  i:rowi  witli  t'je  tip  of  th*  thumb  iniii«tened  iu  tlie  cbrinc  ■■ 
UTLlaineil  in  tlie  puntiJiokl.'* 

Vol.  II.  C  U 
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Meantime,  the  duke  of  NorfoDc^  came  riding  into  Westmin- 
ster-hall^ his  horse  trapped  with  cloth  of  gold  down  to  the 
p;round,  and  he  voided  it  of  all  people  but  the  king's  servants. 
And  the  duke  of  Buckingham  called  to  the  marshal,  saying 
how  *'  the  kuig  would  have  his  lords  sit  at  four  boards  in  the 
hall ;''  and  at  four  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  came  to  the 
high  dais.  On  the  queen's  right  hand  stood  my  lady  Surrey, 
and  on  her  left  the  lady  Nottingham,  holding  a  canopy  of  state 
over  her  head.  "  The  king  sat  at  the  middle  of  the  table,  the 
queen  at  the  left  hand  of  the  tabic,  and  on  each  side  of  her 
stood  a  countess,  holding  a  cloth  of  pleasance  when  she  listed 
to  drink.  Tlie  champion  of  England  after  dinner  rode  into  the 
hall,  and  made  his  challenge  without  being  gainsayed.  Tlie 
lord  mayor  served  the  king  and  queen  with  ipocras,  wafers,  and 
sweet  wine ;  and  by  that  time  it  was  dark  night.  Anon  came 
into  the  hall  great  lights  of  wax-torches  and  torchetten ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  lights  came  up  the  hall,  the  lords  and  ladies  went 
up  to  the  king  and  made  their  obeisance.  And  anon  the  king 
and  queen  rose  up  and  went  to  their  chambers,  and  every  man 
and  woman  departed  and  went  their  ways,  where  it  liked 
them  best."" 

After  the  coronation,  queen  Anne  went  to  Windsor-castle, 
with  the  king  and  her  son.  Here  Kichard  left  her,  while  he 
undertook  a  devious  journey,  ending  at  Tewkesbury.  The 
queen  and  prince  then  con)menced  a  splendid  progress,  in 
which  they  were  attended  by  msmy  prelates  and  peers,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassjidor,  who  had  come  to  propose  an  alliance 
between  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and 
Isai)ella,  and  the  son  of  Richard  III.  The  queen  took  up  her 
abode  at  Warwick-castle,  the  place  of  her  birth  and  the  grand 
feudal  seat  of  her  father,  which  belonged  to  the  young  earl  of 
Warwick  (the  son  of  her  sister  Isabel  and  the  duke  of  Clarence)  j 
and  it  is  espccitUly  noted  tliat  the  queen  brought  liim  with  her.' 

'  Grafton  asserts  that  there  were  throe  duchesHes  of  Norfolk  present.     If  Ml, 
the  infant  wife  of  Hicliard  duke  of  York  must  hare  been  one  ot  thciu. 
<  Gmi\oii,  collated  with  tlic  Harlciaii  MSS.,  p.  2115. 

'  llic  whole  ]uira<;ra))h  is  from  Hous's  Ijatin  Chnniicle.  Kous  himself  wts  «i 
W'nrwick-castlt!  ut  tliih  time;  fur  be  was  i  prieiit  belonging  to  the  NeviUr  fhrni^, 
«nd  lived  at  Guv  *tfCmi'. 
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Richard  III.  joined  his  qaeen  at  Warwick -cistle,  where  tiiiy 
kept  court  with  great  magiiificeiice  for  a  week.  It  must  luive 
beea  at  this  visit  that  the  portraita  of  queen  Anue,  of  Richard 
III.,  and  their  son,  were  added  to  the  Rous  roll.  The  popuhir 
optiiioa  concerning  Richard's  deformity  is  veriticd  by  the  por- 
trait, for  his  figure,  if  not  crooked,  is  decidedly  huuchy  ;  nor 
must  tliis  appeanince  be  attributed  to  the  artist's  lack  of  skill 
in  delineating  the  human  form,  for  the  neighbouring  portrait 
by  the  same  hand,  represeutiug  Anne's  father,  the  great  earl 
of  Warwick,  is  aa  finely  proportioned  as  if  meant  for  a  model 
of  St.  George.  Richard,  on  the  contriiry,  has  high  thick 
shoulders,  and  no  neck.  Surely,  if  the  king^s  ungainly  figure 
had  not  been  matter  of  great  notoriety,  an  artist  capable  of 
makmg  such  a  noble  sketch  as  that  of  the  earl,  would  not  have 
brought  the  king's  ears  and  shoulders  in  quite  such  close  con- 
tiict,'  Warwick  was  dead,  Richard  was  alive,  when  this  series 
of  portraits  closes  ;  therefore,  if  any  pictorial  flattery  exists,  in 
all  probability  Richard  had  the  advantage  of  it.  Amoi^  other 
contemporary  descriptions  of  Richard  not  generaUy  known,  is 
the  following  metrical  portrait.'  The  author  seems  mcUned 
to  apologize  for  drawing  him  as  he  really  was : — 
"  The  king'a  own  brother,  be,  I  nuuu^ 

Who  WW  (leiormed  t^  niitaire; 
Cruuk-linck(>d  and  iUH»n^tiiMi«l, 

Wome-taoed, — an  ugly  creatuiu. 

Are  not  ^ways  beauMoiu." 
Three  portraita  of  Anne  of  Warwick  are  in  existence :  two 
of  them  are  from  the  pencd  of  Rous,  her  fixmily  priest,  artiat, 
and  chronicler.  He  prepared  the  Rous  roll,  now  in  tho 
Herald's  college,  aud  the  Beauchamp  illustrated  ])edigrcf. 
Our  artist,  Mr.  Harding,  has  prefeiTed  her  portrait  from  the 

'  Richard'H  ugliness,  frowardneaa,  and  ill-temper,  from  liid  birth,  are  montionHl 
by  Holiiwlu-d.  (r[Uurto  edition,  p.  3li;;,  vol.  iii.,  ISOfi) ;  like^iBP  his  def.irniitv. 
Holinslicd't  authority  mast  have  been  ■  oonteinprawy,  linoe  ha  mentiuai.io  tlia 
precedii^  pnge  the  princess  Katharine,  duighter  to  Edinrd  IV.,  u  still  aUve.  Ss 
Tboinas  More  likewidc  asserts  the  aamn :  bix  &ther,  air  Jolm  More,  who  was  uii 
old  judge,  must  have  seen  Kiuhiird,  and  had  no  great  reason  to  be  fbnd  of  Henrj' 
VII.,  since  that  king  had  sent  him  t^  prison  because  his  son,  mrTbomM  More,  ai 
speaker  of  tbe  entnnions,  opposed  some  of  his  pecuniary  extortions. 

^  A  (nirious  MS.,  in  the  puswssion  of  sir  Ttioinaa  Pbillipps,  oT  Middla  Hill, 
supposed  to  be  n-ritt«n  by  K.  (jKiver,  n  herald  :  it  is  Called  the  Uonoui'  of  Chcdiiir. 
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Beaucliamp  pcdi^icree,  because  it  is  the  best-Iookiug.  Aiine^  in 
our  engraving,  apiicars  as  slie  did  on  her  coronation-day,  when 
the  crown-matrimonial  liad  just  been  placed  on  her  brow.  The 
crown  circle  of  alternate  crosses  and  pearl  trefoils  has  four  plaiJ* 
arches  of  gold,  which  meet  on  the  top  under  a  large  pearl, 
on  which  is  a  little  cross.  The  features  of  Anne  are  r^ular 
and  elegant,  of  the  Plautagenet  cast,  which  she  derived  firom 
her  great-grandsire  John  of  Gaunt.  She  wears  a  close  dres?^ 
and  is  without  jewels,  save  a  row  of  large  pearls  round  her 
throat :  the  royal  mantle,  with  its  cordon^  is  attached  to  her 
dress.  Her  sceptre  is  a  plain  rod,  surmounted  with  a  cross 
of  pearls.  Her  hair  is  simply  and  gracefully  flowing,  and  a 
veil,  depending  from  the  back  of  her  head,  relieves  the  heavy 
outline  of  the  arched  crown,  which,  with  all  its  sjrmbolical 
intimations  of  imperial  dignity,  is  an  ill  exiiiange  for  the 
beautiful  floriated  circlet  of  our  earher  queens.  Another 
likeness  of  Anne  of  Warwick  exists  in  a  pictorial  roll  of  her 
family,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Manchester;*  it  resembles 
the  present  one,  though  much  younger.  But  the  most 
curious  portrait  of  Anne  of  Warwick  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Rous  roll  alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of  this 
biography;  she  is  there  thin  to  emaciation,  yet  her  &ce, 
which  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  long  triangle,  has  a  most 
expressive  (!hai*acter :  she  is  not  dressed  royally,  but  wears 
one  of  the  transparent  gauze  head-dresses  seen  on  the 
portnut  of  her  sister-in-law,  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 
It  is  oulr4  in  form,  with  two  enormous  wings  stiffened  on 
frames ;  her  hair  is  seen  through  it,  strained  back  from  the 
temples,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  powdered.  Such 
wiis  her  appearance  when  she  was  worn  with  the  consump- 
tive illness  which  subsequently  brought  her  to  the  grave. 

From  Warwick-cjustle  queen  Anne  and  king  Richard  w^nt 
to  Coventry,  where  was  dated,  August  15,  14j83,  a  memoran- 
dum of  an  account  of  180/.  owed  to  Ricliard  Gowles,  mercer^ 

^  En^n'avi'd  by  Mr.  Dmmmond,  in  his  History  of  Noble  FamilieB.  I^ie  dviLm 
itf  Manchoister  is  the  head  of  Anne's  kindred  line  of  Montague.  Mr.  CourtlK^iiv 
of  the  Ilenild's  college,  has  kindly  favoured  the  author  with  an  excellent  copy  al 
thi«  contemporary  drawing,  together  with  one  of  Anne's  first  aii.?»bitfid»  tht 
Lancastrifin  prinoir  uf  Wtlos. 
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London,  for  goods  Helivcrcd  for  the  nse  of  t]iiren  Aiine,  as 
Bpecified  tn  bills  iu  the  can;  of  John  Kendal,  the  kiii^'H  secre- 
tftry.  The  court  arrived  iit  Yiirk  August  31.  The  re-coromition 
of  the  king  and  queen,  likewise  the  re-iuvestiture  of  prince 
Edward  of  Gloucester  aa  prince  of  Wales,  took  pince  soon 
after  at  this  city ;  measiu'es  wliich  must  have  originated  in  the 
fact,  that  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  having  been  put  to  ileutb 
during  the  northern  progress  of  the  court,  tlie  usurjMrr  con- 
sidered that  oaths  of  allegiance,  taken  at  the  re^corunntion, 
would  he  more  legal  than  when  the  right  heirs  were  ahve. 
The  overflowing  paternity  of  Richard,  which,  pcrliaps,  urged 
him  to  eommit  some  of  his  crimes,  thus  speaks  in  his  patents 
for  (a-eating  his  son  prince  of  Wales :  "Whose  smgular  wit 
and  endowments  of  nature,  wherewith  (his  young  jige  con- 
sidered) be  is  remarknbh'  fiimisbed,  do  portend,  by  the  favour 
of  God,  that  be  will  make  an  honest  man.'"  But  small  elinnce 
was  tbei'e  for  such  a  miracle,  if  his  life  had  been  spared.  It 
is  curious  that  Richard  III.  should  express  hopes  for  his  son's 
future  honesty,  at  the  very  moment  when  be  was  putting  bini 
in  possession  of  his  murdered  coiusina'  property. 

After  the  coronation  had  been  performed  in  York  ciitliednd, 
queen  Anne  walked  in  grand  pit>ce8sion  through  the  streets  ot 
the  city,  holding  her  little  son  by  the  right  hand :  he  wore  tiie 
demi-crown  iqipoinlcd  fiir  the  heir  of  England.  The  Middle- 
bam  houseli old-book  mentions  that  five  marks  were  paid  to 
Michell  Whai-ton,  for  bringing  the  prince's  jewels  to  York  on 
this  occasion.  The  same  dociuncnt  proves  that  the  court  wii» 
at  Pontefract  September  15tb, — that  fearful  fortress,  recently 
elaiued  with  the  blood  of  Richard's  victims.  Richard  gave,  by 
the  way,  in  charity  to  a  jHXjr  woman,  3«.  6rf. ;  the  charge  of 
baiting  the  royal  cbarrcttc  was  2rf. ;  and  the  exiienscs  uf  the 
removid  of  my  lord  prince's  houH;hoId  to  PontelVini,  :Mj(.  A 
furnisdable  insuircc'tiou,  licaded  by  the  duke  of  liiickingl^aut, 
recalled  Richard  to  the  metropohs :  he  left  bis  son,  for  secu- 
rity, among  liis  northern  friends,  but  queen  Anne  accompanied 
her  husband. 

'  ^thiti'  Kpnnct'i  nolw to  But ko.     TW  priiicc  wai  aevm ftor)  uliL  ueurdiug 
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It  is  a  donbtful  point  whether  Anne  approved  of  the  crimes 
Trhich  thus  advanced  her  son.  Tradition  declares  she  abhorred 
them,  but  parliamentary  documents  prove  she  shared  with  air 
James  Tyrrel  the  phmder  of  Richard's  opponents,  after  the 
rebellion  of  Buckingham  was  crushed.  She  received  one 
hundred  marks,  the  king  seven  hundred  marks,  and  sir  James 
Tyrrel  two  manors  from  sir  WiUiam  Knyvet,  being  the  pur- 
chase-money  for  his  life.  Anne's  share  of  this  plunder  amounts 
to  considerably  more  than  her  proportion  of  queen-gold.  If 
Anne  had  even  passively  consented  to  the  unrighteous  ad* 
vancement  of  her  family,  pimishment  quickly  followed ;  for 
her  son,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1484,  died  at  Middleham- 
castle  "  an  unhappy  death."  ^  This  expression,  used  by  Rous, 
his  family  chronicler,  leads  his  readers  to  imagine  that  this 
boy,  so  deeply  idolized  by  his  guilty  father,  came  by  his  end 
in  some  sudden  and  awful  manner.  His  parents  were  not  with 
him,  but  were  as  near  as  Nottingham-castle  when  he  expired. 

The  loss  of  this  child,  in  whom  all  Anne's  hopes  and  happi- 
ness were  garnered,  struck  to  her  heart,  and  she  never  again 
knew  a  moment's  health  or  comfort;  she  seemed  even  to 
court  death  eagerly.  Nor  was  this  dreadful  loss  her  only 
calamity.  Richard  had  no  other  child;  his  declining  and 
miserable  consort  was  not  likely  to  bring  another;  and  if 
he  diA  not  consider  her  in  the  way,  his  guilty  and  ruffianly 
satellites  certainly  did,  for  they  began  to  whisper  dark  things 
concerning  the  illegality  of  the  king's  marriage,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  set  aside.  As  Edward  IV.'s  parliament 
considered  that  it  was  possible  for  Anne  to  divorce  Richard  in 
1474,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Richard  could  have  resorted 
to  the  same  manner  of  getting  rid  of  her,  when  queen.  Her 
evident  decline,  however,  prevented  Richard  from  giving  him- 
self any  trouble  regwding  a  divorce ;  yet  it  did  not  restrain 
him  from  uttenng  peevish  complaints  to  Rotherham,  arch^ 

*  Continuator  of  Croyland.  The  Jnne  following  the  death  of  the  prince^ 
Richard  III.  added  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  audit  of  expenses  paid  for  the  dothing 
or"  hw  son,  "whom  God  pardon," — a  proof  that  a  livdy  rememhrance  of  the  boy 
was  still  active  in  the  father's  heart,  and  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  oflering 
prayer  for  the  small  sins  which  the  object  of  his  gpiilty  amhition  might 
mittrd. — See  White  Kennefs  not(«  to  Burke. 
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bishop  of  York^  agaiiist  his  wife's  sickliueas  and  disarrecaDJc 
qualities.      Rotherham^  who  had  just  been  rejeaseL  inm    ar 
much  coercion  as  a  king  of  England  dared  ofler  tc<  l  sT'irrruk 
peer  who  had  not  appeared  in  open  insurrecciuix.  venturta.   u 
propliesy,  from  these  expressions,  "  that  Bichard  t  oue^  wouil 
suddenly  depart  from  this  world."    This  speecL  srii:  circuti-. 
in  the  guard-chamber,  and  gave   rise  to  a  reijur    zzis:   nt: 
queen,  whose  personal  sufferings  in  a  protmr^trL  urdiii:  imi 
caused  her  to  keep  her  chamber  for  some  dayk.  ^a.-  arruair 
dead.    Anne   was    sitting    at  her  toilen^k.    wm.  itc    ttobc 
unboimd,  when  this  strange  rumouz   wa»  cummuziisazs    i 
her.     She  considered  it  was  the  forerunzis'  en  iier 
violent  means,  and,  in  a  great  agony,  no.  xt  us 
with  her  hair  dishevelled  as  it  was.  and  wzu.  surjiiiiTi?: 
and  piteous  sobs  asked  him,  "  \Miat  Kht  nat  am**  i 
death?''      Richard,  it  is  expressly  said,  hijknmsi  Jtr  -til. 
M'ords    and  smiles,  bidding  her   "  be  uf  guuL    a 
sooth  she  had  no  other  cause.''* 

The  next  rei>ort  which   liarasMrd  tbt  CHrdmnc 
queen  was,  that  her  husband  wa^  mjua:i*fir  ior 
he  might  give  his  hand  to  Lis  iije'.*    :irr  :ni!ra! 
York.    Tliis  rumour  had  no  inf  uenot  wl  i>-  cil 
since  the  continuator  of  the  Cn.»yiaiiC  I'lcxijisa- 
queen's  kindness  to   her  hu'^baii'jV   lj^j^   l    "L_t*    ^ta*  - 
"  The   lady  Elizabeth   ^who  Lai    :>r*r:    «•  ji^-   ^-jr-^     ir. 
sanctuary)    wiis,  with  her  four  yoL:^?^   '.•s-t     ^rz    •    jt 
motJier  to  attend  the  qucjeii  a:  Cjx-:    r  '^-  '.  .rr-a*    sfu. 
vals  kci)t  M itli  great  state  in  "iV^g"-  -ir*.. ._^     7^-.    ,^.    ^^ 
ccived  with  all  honcmrable  cour.-:!^   •/-  i-=— :.  .;=-:.*'    -rn.-*-.... 
the  ladv  Eliza])eth  wa*?  raLJiec  n.jr  ii:_^-^.-    :    '^    .,.•.- •.  ^ 
favour,  who  treated  her  'a^  i  wr^r     ;  r   -L-r".^   ftf.,^.     :..,i 
she  loved,  nor  all  the  yMv.x    a:..    >:r.  -.     :     .':.!;.      ..,:..! 
cure   the   languor  or  he***.   \u^.  w.j^r  :i    :.^    i;.-rvn-;    .r.--,4» 
for  the  loss  of  her  vmi:'-     Tu^  -.  -ul',  ^t*  .r    \  ,r » *■;    .  ,. 
after   the   death    of   lU'.-hhrjt  tn     ,f"j':u\u.r:\    ..ir     .,     ..« 
English  throne,  and  a*  huvi.  \m  :;:»  vsu-   if    ;.i?  .-...  u    .,,,,' 

'  CoiitiiMiat'ir  of  Oryland  CliF^niicit.  »  ;»,j^  '-.fri ..  > 
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It  is  a  donbtTul  point  whether  Anne  approved  of  the  Grimes 
Trhich  thus  advanced  her  son.  Tradition  declares  she  abhorred 
them^  but  parliamentary  documents  prove  she  shared  with  sir 
James  Tyrrel  the  plunder  of  Richard's  opponents^  after  the 
rebellion  of  Buckingham  was  crushed.  She  received  one 
hundred  marks^  tlie  king  seven  hundred  marks^  and  sir  James 
Tyrrel  two  manors  from  sir  William  Knyvet,  being  the  pur- 
chase-money for  his  life.  Anne's  share  of  this  plunder  amounts 
to  considerably  more  than  her  proportion  of  queen-gold.  If 
Anne  had  even  passively  consented  to  the  unrighteous  ad* 
vjincement  of  her  family,  punishment  quickly  followed ;  for 
her  son,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1484,  died  at  Middlehmm- 
castle  '^  an  unhappy  death."  ^  This  expression,  used  by  BouSy 
his  family  chronicler,  leads  his  readers  to  imagine  that  this 
boy,  so  deeply  idolized  by  his  guilty  father,  came  by  his  end 
in  some  sudden  and  awful  manner.  His  parents  were  not  with 
him,  but  were  as  near  as  Nottingham-castle  when  he  expired. 

Tlie  loss  of  this  child,  in  wliom  all  Anne's  hopes  and  happi- 
ness were  garnered,  struck  to  her  heart,  and  she  never  again 
knew  a  moment's  health  or  comfort;  she  seemed  even  to 
court  death  eagerly.  Nor  was  this  dreadful  loss  her  only 
csilamity.  Richard  had  no  other  child;  his  declining  and 
miserable  consort  was  not  likely  to  bring  another;  and  if 
he  A\A  not  consider  her  in  the  way,  his  guilty  and  ruffianly 
satellites  certainly  did,  for  they  began  to  whisper  dark  things 
concerning  the  illegality  of  the  king's  marriage,  and  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  its  being  set  aside.  As  Edward  IV.'s  parliament 
considered  that  it  was  possible  for  Anne  to  divorce  Richard  in 
1474,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Richard  could  have  resorted 
to  the  same  manner  of  getting  rid  of  her,  when  queen.  Her 
evident  decline,  however,  prevented  Richard  from  giving  him- 
self any  trouble  reg]u*ding  a  divorce ;  yet  it  did  not  restrain 
him  from  uttenng  peevish  complaints  to  Rotherham,  arch- 

^  Continuator  of  Croyland.  The  June  following^  the  death  of  the  prntofl^ 
Richard  III.  added  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  audit  of  expcnsei  paid  for  the  ckithing 
oi*  hiH  son,  "whom  God  pardon," — a  proof  that  a  lively  rememhrance  of  the  boy 
was  still  active  in  the  father's  heart,  and  thnt  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  offierinf 
pmyer  fur  the  sninl'i  sins  which  the  ob|iH*t  of  his  ^ilty  ainhition  might 
mittrd. — See  White  Kennefs  notes  to  Bnnka. 
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bishop  of  York,  agsuust  liis  wife's  aickliuess  and  disagreeable 
quiilities.  Rotherham,  who  had  just  been  released  from  ni 
much  coercion  as  a  ^ing  of  England  dared  ofi'er  to  a  spiritual 
peer  who  had  not  appeared  in  open  insurrection,  ventured  to 
prophesy,  from  these  expressions,  "  that  Richard's  queen  would 
suddenly  depart  fi-om  this  world."  This  speech  got  circulated 
in  the  guard -chamber,  and  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  the 
queen,  who«e  pensonal  sufferings  in  a  protracted  decline  had 
cauRed  her  to  keep  her  chamber  for  some  days,  was  actually 
dead.  Anne  was  sitting  at  her  toilette,  with  her  tresses 
unboimd,  when  this  strange  rumour  was  rammunicated  to 
Iter.  She  considered  it  was  the  forerunner  of  her  death  by 
violent  means,  and,  in  a  great  agony,  ran  to  her  husband, 
with  her  hair  dishevelled  as  it  was,  and  with  streaming  eyes 
and  piteous  sobs  asked  him,  "  \Vliat  she  had  done  to  deserve 
death?"  Richard,  it  is  expressly  eaid,  soothed  her  with  fair 
words  and  smiles,  bidding  her  "  be  of  good  cheer,  for  ia 
sooth  she  had  no  other  cause."' 

The  next  report  which  harassed  the  declining  and  dying 
queen  was,  that  her  husband  was  impatient  for  her  demise,  that 
he  might  give  liia  hand  to  his  niece,  the  princess  Elizabeth  ol 
York,  This  rumour  had  no  inHueuce  ou  the  conduct  of  Anne, 
since  the  contiuuator  of  the  Croyland  Chronicle  mentions  the 
queen's  kindness  to  her  husband's  niece  in  these  words': — 
"  The  lady  Elizabeth  (who  had  been  some  months  out  of 
sanctuary)  was,  with  her  four  younger  sisters,  sent  by  her 
mother  to  attend  the  queen  at  court,  at  the  Christmas  festi- 
vals kept  Mitli  great  state  in  Westminster-hall.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  all  honourable  courtesy  by  queen  Anne,  especially 
the  lady  Elizabeth  was  ranked  most  familiarly  in  the  queen's 
fevour,  who  treated  her  as  a  sister ;  but  neither  society  that 
she  loved,  nor  all  the  pomp  and  festivity  of  royalty,  could 
cure  the  languor  or  heal  the  wound  in  the  queen's  breast 
for  the  loss  of  her  son.'"  The  young  earl  of  Warwick  was, 
after  the  death  of  Richard's  son,  proclaimed  heir  to  th« 
English  throne,  and  as  such  took  his  seat  at  the  royal  table  * 

'  Holmihed.     Sir  ThOfDiu  More. 
'CantiiinatoroTCroykiidClinmicle.  *Rm»Cbimikk. 
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daring  the  lifetime  of  his  auut^  queen  Anne.  As  these 
honours  were  withdrawn  from  the  ill-fated  boy  directly  after 
the  death  of  the  queen^  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  owed 
them  to  some  influence  she  possessed  with  her  husband^  since 
young  Warwick^  as  her  sistei'^s  son^  was  her  heir  as  well  as  his. 

Within  the  year  that  deprived  Anne  of  her  only  son, 
maternal  sorrow  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  a  decline, 
slow  enough  to  acquit  her  husband  of  poisoning  her^ — a  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  by  most  writers.  She  died  at  West- 
minster-palace on  March  16th,  1485,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  eclipse  of  the  smi  that  had  hap])encd  for  many  years. 
Her  fuueral  was  most  pompous  and  maguificcut.  Her  husband 
was  present,  and  was  observed  to  shed  tears,*  deemed  hypo- 
critical bv  the  bv-stander :  but  those  who  knew  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  with  Anne,  might  suppose  that  he  felt  some 
instinctive  yearnings  of  long  companionship  when  he  saw  her 
deposited  in  that  grave,  where  his  ambitious  interests  had 
caused  him  to  wish  her  to  be.  Human  nature,  with  all  its 
conflicting  passions  and  instincts,  abounds  with  such  incon- 
sistencies, wliich  are  often  startlingly  apparent  in  the  hardest 
characters. 

The  queen  was  interred  near  the  altar  at  Westminster, 
not  far  from  tlie  place  where  subscciueutly  was  erected  the 
monument  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  No  memorial  marks  the  fiq[)ot 
where  the  broken  heart  of  the  hapless  Anne  of  Warwick 
found  rest  from  as  much  sorrow  as  could  po&sibly  be  crowdMi 
inh')  the  brief  span  of  tliij1y-oue  ycju's. 

1  liaker's  Ciironi.  le. 
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Elizabeth,  bom  beiren  of  England — Baptism — Fondnev  of  bar  fiither  Edwiord 
IV. — ^Moomer  at  ber  grandfktber's  obaeqnies — Promiied  in  marriage — Re- 
verses of  fbrtone— Taken  into  sanctuary — Birth  of  her  brother — Her  fiither^s 
will — Contracted  to  the  dauphin — Edncation — ^Aatograph — Marriage-oontract 
broken — Death  of  her  father — Takes  sanctoary  witii  ber  mother — ^Thor 
calamities — Murder  of  her  brothers — Again  boress  of  England — ^Betrothed  to 
Heniy  Tudor — Elizabeth  and  ber  sisters  declared  illegitimate — ^Low-bon 
amtor — His  death — Kindness  of  queen  Anne — Elizabeth  received  at  comrt-* 
Karrative  of  Brereton — Death  of  queen  Anne— Addresses  of  Richard  III.— > 
Elizabeth  is  sent  to  Sheriff-Hutton— Biography  of  Heniy  Tudor — Engage* 
ment  renewed  with  Elizabeth — Defeat  and  death  of  Richard  III. — ^Ptogrusa 
of  Elizabeth  to  Ijondon — Coronation  of  Henry — Marriage  of  Elizabeth  and 
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The  birth  of  Elizabeth  of  York  was  far  from  reconciling  the 
fierce  baronage  of  England  to  the  clandestine  marriage  of 
their  young  sovereign,  Edward  IV.,  with  her  mother,' — a 
marriage  which  shook  his  throne  to  the  foundation.  The 
prospect  of  female  heirs  to  the  royal  line  gave  no  satisfaction 
to  a  population  requiring  from  au  English  monarch  not  only 
the  talents  of  the  statist,  but  the  abilities  of  the  military 
leader, — not  only  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator,  but  the  per- 
sonal prowess  of  the  gladiatorial  champion.  After  three 
princesses  (the  eldest  of  whom  was  our  Elizabeth)  had  been 
successively  produced  by  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  popular 
discontent  against  the  house  of  York  reached  its  climax.  The 
princess  Elizabeth  was  bom  at  the  palace   of  Westminster, 

^  See  tl)o  lif'.'  of  ElizHbeth  Woodville,  queen  of  Edward  IV, 
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February  1 1  th^  1466. '  She  was  >uiptized  iu  Westminster-abbejr, 
\^  ith  as  much  pomp  as  if  she  had  been  the  heir-apparent  of 
lilngland;  indeed^  the  attention  Edward  IV.  bestowed  upon 
her  in  her  infancy  was  extraordinary.  He  was  actuated  by 
a  strong  presentiment  that  this  beautiful  and  gracious  child 
would  ultimately  prove  the  representative  of  his  line. 

The  infant  princess^  at  a  veiy  tender  age^  took  her  place 
and  precedence^  clothed  in  deep  mournings  when  the  corpse 
of  her  grandfather^  Richard  duke  of  York^  with  that  of  hia 
son,  Edmund  earl  of  Rutland,  wei*e  re-interred  at  the  church 
of  Fotheringay.  The  bodies  were  exhumed  from  their  ignoble 
burial  at  Pontefract,  and  conveyed  into  Northamptonahire 
with  regal  state.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  youth  of 
fourteen,  followed  them  as  chief  mourner.  Edward  IV.,  his 
queen,  and  their  two  infant  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary/ 
met  the  hearses  in  Fotheringay  chiu^hyard,  and  attended  the 
solemn  htes  of  the  re-interment  dad  in  black  weeds.  The 
next  day  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  infants  offered  at 
requiem.  Margaret  countess  of  Riclmiond  offered  with  them. 
Thus  earlv  in  Ufe  was  our  Elizabeth  connected  with  this 
illustrious  lady,  whose  after-destiny  was  so  closely  interwoven 
Anth  her  own.  Tliei*e  are  some  indications,  faintly  defined, 
that  Margaret  of  Richmond  had  the  charge  of  the  yoimg 
Elizabeth,  since  her  name  is  mentioned  immediately  after  hen 
as  present  and  assisting  at  York's  requiem.  Wherefore  should 
the  heiress  of  the  Une  of  Somerset  offer  at  the  obsequies  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  mortal  enemy  of  her  house,  without 
some  imperious  court  etiquette  demanded  her  presence  ? 

Some  years  passed  before  the  important  position  of  Elizabeth, 
as  heiress  of  the  realm,  was  altered  by  the  birth  of  brothera. 
Her  father  settled  on  her  for  life  the  manor  of  Great-Lynford, 
in  Buckinghamsliire ;'  he  hkewise  authoiized  his  exchequer 

^  Aroording  to  the  inBcription  on  ber  tomb  in  Westminster-abbey. 
*  Sandford,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  gmdcd  by  a  contemporaiy  henld'a 
Journal,  dates  this  event  July  80th,  1466,  and  yet  mentions  the  prinoev  Mary  ■■ 
awisting  at  this  iVineraL  If  the  herald  made  no  mistake  in  his  date^  it  must  be 
inferred  that  Elizabeth  was  bom  Febmaiy  1465,  instead  of  1466 ;  a  date  a 
unison  with  the  many  prooft  of  that  fact  adduced  by  sir  Harris  Nicolai^  in  bfa 
Taluuble  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York. 

'  IVivy-purao  Ezpenaca»  and  Memoir  of  Elizabeth*  by  wu  Harrii  Nlouaat 
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to  pay  liis  queen  400/.  yearly,  in  liquidation  of  her  expenses, 
incurred  for  her  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Mary ;  and  this  re- 
venue was  to  be  continued  till  their  disposal  in  marriage. 
These  n)yal  children  were  nursed  at  the  palace  of  Shene.  The 
hand  of  his  infant  heiress  was  more  than  once  deceitfully 
proffered  by  Edward  IV.  as  a  peace-offering  to  his  enemies 
when  fortune  frowned  upon  him.  He  thus  deluded  the 
Nevilles,  when  he  was  their  prisoner  at  Middleham.  Next 
he  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  treaty  of  marriage  betweeu 
the  Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales  and  Anne  of  Warwick,  by 
offering  "my  lady  princess***  to  queen  Margaret  as  a  wife 
for  her  son.  On  the  subsequent  flight  of  Edward  IV.  from 
England,  the  young  EUzabeth  and  her  two  little  sisters  were 
the  companions  of  their  distressed  mother  in  Westminster 
Sanctuary.  The  birth  of  her  eldest  brother  Edward,  in  that 
asylum,  removed  the  princess  Elizabeth,  for  some  years,  from 
her  dangerous  proximity  to  the  disputed  garland  of  the  realm. 
When  liberated  from  tlie  Sanctuary  by  her  victorious  father, 
she  was  carried  with  the  rest  of  his  children,  first  to  her 
grand  mother^s  residence  of  BaynardVCastle,  on  one  of  the 
city  wharfs;  and  then  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was 
sojourning  there  during  the  dangerous  assault  made  on  that 
fortress  by  Falconbridge  from  the  river.  The  full  restoration 
of  Edward  IV.  succeeded  these  dangers,  and  peaceful  festivals 
followed  the  re-establishment  of  the  line  of  York.  At  a  ball 
given  in  her  mother^s  chamber  at  Windsor-castle,  in  honour 
of  the  visit  of  Louis  of  Bruges,  1473,  the  young  Elizabeth 
danced  with  her  royal  father,  she  being  then  six  or  seven 
years  old ;  she  afterwards  danced  with  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  husband  of  her  aunt,  Katherine  Woodville.  The 
same  year,  her  father  offered  her  in  marriage  to  the  young 
exiled  earl  of  Richmond,  intending  by  that  means  to  beguile 
him  into  his  power. 

When  the  princess  was  about  nine  years  old,  her  father 
made  an  expedition  to  France,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
conquering the  acquisitions  of  Henry  V.^  Before  he  embarked 

*  Sec  biof^phy  of  Margraret  ef  Anjou« 

'  Exccrpta  Historieu,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas ;  likewise  bin  Momoir  of  Elizabeth 
of  York. 
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he  made  his   will^   dated  at    Sandwich,  iu  nvhich  he  tlms 

mentions  l']lizal)cth : — 

"  Item.  We  will  that  our  dniiglitcr  Elizabeth  have  ten  thonsand  maroi  towaidi 
her  uinrrin^M  and  that  our  diiu^htcr  jNTarie  Imve  alxo  ten  thounaod  marcs,  lo 
that  they  be  pn'crnecl  and  ruled  by  our  dearest  wife  the  qncen.  .  .  .  And  if 
eitlier  of  our  haid  daughters  do  marry  thaimseff  without  such  advice  and  aflicn^ 
M)  us  they  be  then.>by  diHjHirajred,  (as  God  forbid,)  then  she  to  marrying  henelf 
have  no  payment  of  her  ten  thouAoiid  marcs.*' 

A  French  war  was  averted  by  the  kingdom  of  France 
submitting  to  become  tributary  to  Edward  IV.  In  the  articles 
of  peace,  Jihzabeth  was  contracted  to  tlie  dauphin  Charles^ 
eldest  son  of  the  astute  monarch  Louis  XI.;  thus  was  her 
hand  for  the  fourth  time  tendered  to  her  father's  adversaries. 
Edward  IV.  surrendered  to  his  son-in-law  the  titular  right  to 
the  long-contested  dukedom  of  Guicnne,  or  Aquitaine,  on 
condition  that  these  territories  were  to  be  considered  part  of 
Elizabeth's  dower.  From  the  hour  of  her  contract  with  the  heir 
of  France,  Elizabeth  was  always  addressed  at  the  English  court 
as  madanic  la  dauphine/  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  tribute 
that  Louis  XL  j)aid  to  her  father  was  carried  to  account  for 
her  ase  as  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  king.  She  was  taught 
to  speak  and  write  French  :  she  could  Uke\rise  speak  and 
^vrite  Spanish.  She  could,  at  an  early  age,  read  and  write 
her  own  language;  for  her  royal  sii-e  sent  for  a  scrivener, 
"  the  very  best  in  the  city,''  who  taught  her  and  her  sister 
Mary  to  write  court-hand  as  well  as  himself,  but  not  a  very 
beautiful  species  of  penmanship,  according  to  the  subjoined 
specimen,  which  Elizabeth  inscribed  in  a  book  of  devotion:' 


-T^fy/^  ^ok  -^r^^-^-t^ 


^  K/y^^/\^xyn/ 


^  Comuu» ;  Uku'Aljia  (lutbria 


*  Cottoniau  MS8.  T«>«p.  f.  nu. 
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77<M  hook  is  mine,  Elizabeth,  the  king's  dauy/ifer,  is  Hit-  nn'nii- 
in^  of  tlie  above  words,  wiiich  are  written  in  the  olil  ICiiglisli 
cliiiracter,  now  conlined  to  law-deeds,  but  which  was  »ooii  alter 
superseded  by  tlie  modem  or  Itnliiin  liand. 

As  the  appointed  time  of  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  tl« 
d.iupliin  Charles  npproaciic^l,  her  dower  waa  settled,  and  rich 
dresses  iu  the  French  fashion  were  made  for  her  j  when  si«l. 
denly,  without  any  previous  intimation,  the  contract  waa  broken 
by  Louis  XI.  demanding  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  in  murriii^a 
fjr  the  daupliiu.  This  alight  offered  to  Eliy^beth  infuriMtcd  hat 
f  ither  BO  much,  that  the  agitation  is  said  to  have  had  a  fatal 
eTix;t  on  his  lienlth.  Comiues,  a  contemiiorury  iu  the  conQdence 
of  the  king  of  France,  more  than  once  in  his  history  cxpressea 
his  indignation  at  seeing  the  tribute- money  sent  every  year 
from  France  to  Edward's  "chateau  do  Londrcs,  which  had 
before  greater  heaps  of  treasure  and  precious  things  than  it 
couid  bold."  He  likewise  dwells  with  evident  sntisfaetioa  oa 
the  report  "  that  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  was  cauaod  by 
Louis  XI.  rejecting  the  priiicess-royal  Elizabeth  as  a  wife  for 
his  little  dauphin  Charles.  But,"  observes  Conuues,  rather 
insolently,  "  it  wiis  very  well  known  that  the  girl,  who  is  now 
queea  of  England,  was  a  great  deal  too  old  for  mouscigneur 
the  dauphin,  who  is  now  king  of  France."'  Eiixaheth  was  four, 
or  perhaps  five,  yeai-a  oUIlt  than  Charles,  and  there  was  still 
more  disparity  iu  person  than  in  years  j  for  her  stature  waa 
-  till  and  stately,  and  his  waa  dwarfish. 

The  fortunes  of  the  young  Elizabeth  suffered  the  moat  signal 
reverse  directly  she  lost  her  royal  sii-e  and  only  efficient  pro- 
ti.'ctor.  From  Westminsler-palace  she  waa,  with  lier  second 
brother  and  yoimg  sisters,  hurried  by  the  queen  her  mother 
iiito  the  Sanctuary  of  Westminster,  which  hml  formerly  shel- 
tered her  in  childhood.  But  Elizabeth  of  York  was  no  longer 
au  unconscious  child,  who  sported  as  gaily  with  her  bttle  sisten 
in  the  abbot  of  VVestminster'B  garden  as  she  did  in  the  Howciy 
me.ids  of  Siiene;  she  had  gro\ni  up  into  the  beauties  of  earlv 
wumanhood,  and  was  the  sharer  of  her  royal  mother's  woes. 
'I'lie  sad  tale  of  that  queen's  cidamities  Ikai  already  heen  tuid 
>  ^Jiaum  it  PhLI'i^^  lie  Comium.  |i.  160. 
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by  U8.'  How  much  the  princess  Elizabeth  must  have  grieved 
for  her  two  murdered  brothers  may  be  gathered  from  the  words 
of  her  literary  dependant^  Bermurd  Andreas,'  who  knew  her 
well :  "  The  love/^  he  says,  '^  she  bore  her  brothers  and  sisten^ 
was  miheard  of,  and  almost  incredible/' 

The  treaty  of  betrothment,  privately  negotiated  between 
Elizabeth  of  York  and  Henry  of  Richmond  by  their  respective 
mothers/  was  the  first  gleam  of  comfort  that  broke  on  the  royal 
prisoners  in  sanctuary  after  the  murder  of  the  innocent  princes 
in  the  Tower  The  young  princess  promised  to  hold  &ith  with 
Iier  betrothed ;  in  case  of  her  death  before  her  contract  was 
fulfilled,  her  next  sister  Cicely  was  to  take  her  place.  But  it  ia 
a  singular  fact,  that  neither  at  this  time,  nor  at  any  other  period 
of  her  life,  was  the  slightest  proposal  made  by  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  York  for  placing  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  as  sole 
sovereign.  Even  her  near  relatives,  her  half-brother  Dorset,  and 
her  uncle  Lionel  Woodville,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  when  th^ 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Richard  III.  at  Salisboiy, 
(simultaneously  with  Buckingham's  rebellion  in  the  autumn  of 
1183,)  proclaimed  the  earl  Richmond  Henry  VII.^  although  be 
was  a  distant  exile,  who  had  done  no  more  for  the  cause  than 
taken  an  oath  to  marry  Elizabeth  if  he  ever  had  it  in  his  power. 
As  these  nobles  had  but  just  escaped  from  sanctuaiy,  wbidi 
tl^y  had  shared  with  Elizabeth  of  York  and  her  mother,  and 
must  have  recently  and  intimately  known  their  plana  and 
\\  ishcs,  tliis  utter  silence  on  her  claims  as  the  heiress  of  Edwaid. 
IV.  is  the  more  surprising.  In  truth,  it  affords  anotber 
remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Norman  pr^ 
judice  in  favour  of  SaUc  law  had  corrupted  the  common  or 
im written  law  of  England  regarding  the  succession/  The 
violation  of  this  ancient  national  law  had  given  rise  to  the 

'  See  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

'  He  was  her  eldest  son's  tutor,  and  left  a  Latin  life  of  Hemy  VU.  SoMt 
entries  in  her  privy-pur;e  expenses  show  that  the  memnry  of  her  unrJcni 
iMTothers  was  dear  to  her  licart,  even  in  the  last  year  of  her  lift.. 

*  See  the  lite  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

"*  See  Introduction,  vol.  i. ;  likewise  an  act  of  parliament*  Hecood  <rf   tfny  !• 
quoted  by  I^uniet,  voL  ii.,  declaring  thiit  Mury  suoceodttl  *  uat  by 
by  ooiniiior  or  oral  law." 
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most  bloody  civil  wars  which  bad  vexed  the  country  iiiioe  the 
Conquest. 

Before  Buckingham's  revolt  took  place,  the  roj'al  lacUea  iii 
sanctuary  had  enjoyed  tlie  protection  of  their  uear  relatives, 
Ilfirset  and  bishop  Lionel  Woodville,  who  had  taken  ii;fiige 
there  in  their  coinpany;  and  how  efficient  a  protection  an 
eccleriastic  of  the  liigli  rank  of  bishop  lAonel  mnst  have  proved 
when  they  were  Blieltercd  in  the  very  bosom  of  tlie  church, 
may  be  imagined.  But  the  bishop  and  Dorset  were  both 
obliged  to  fly  to  France,  owing  to  tlie  utter  failure  of  Bucking' 
ham's  insurrection,  and  after  their  esUe  the  situation  of  Elizit- 
beth  of  York  and  her  mother  became  very  irksome.  A  cordon 
of  soldiers,  commanded  by  John  Nesfield,  a  squire  of  Kichnrd 
III.'s  guard,  watched  night  and  day  round  the  abbey,  and  the 
heipleas  prisoners  were  reduced  to  great  distress.  Thus  tlicy 
Btruggled  tlirough  the  aad  winter  of  1483,  but  surrendered 
themselves  iu  March.  Elizabeth's  mother  baa  been  unjustly 
blamed  for  this  measure,  yet  it  was  the  evident  effect  of  dire 
necessity.  The  princess  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  own  herself 
the  illegitimiito  child  of  Edward  IV.;  she  had  to  accept  a 
wretched  annuity,  and,  as  a  favour,  waa  permitted  to  contem- 
plate the  prospect  of  marrying  a  private  gentleman.'  Such 
were  the  conditions  of  a  cruel  act  of  parliament,  passed  under 
the  influence  of  Richard  III.'s  mihtary  despotism  iu  the  pre- 
ceding January.  The  act,  it  is  well  known,  was  indited  by 
bishop  Stillington,  the  mortal  foe  of  her  mother's  house,  who 
added  to  tliis  the  more  intolerable  injury  of  projecting  a  union 
betneen  Mr.  William  Stillington,  his  natural  son,  and  tha 
princess.  Tliis  unfortunate  lover  of  Ehzabeth  met  with  a  fat« 
Jar  severer  than  his  presumption  merited  j  for  being  shipwrecked 
on  tlie  coast  of  Normandy,  "  he  was  (adds  Comincs)  taken 
prisoner,  and,  by  mistake,  starved  to  death," — a  mistake  per- 
haps instigated  by  some  of  the  indignant  kindred  of  the  princess, 
who  were  then  refugees  in  France. 

The  princess  Elizabeth  was  certainly  separated   from  her 

'  See  the  coBreelj  woriled  mth  taken  by  lUcbntl  III.  in  pn«fmM  of  tba  Lin) 
mnyin-  hiii<  nliliinicn.  hiiiiling  liiinKlfto  protvct  his  brother  Edwaid  *  iUrgiUnuta 
laDKlitcrg  if  tticy  ■ubinilt«d  to  tlie  aiiove  ix 
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by  U8.'  How  much  the  princess  Elizabeth  must  have  grieved 
for  her  two  murdered  brothers  may  be  gathered  from  the  wordi 
of  her  literary  dependant^  Bermurd  Andreas/  who  knew  her 
well :  "  The  love/'  he  says,  "  she  bore  her  brothers  and  sistera^ 
was  uuheard  of,  and  almost  incredible/' 

The  treaty  of  betrothment,  privately  negotiated  between 
Elizabeth  of  York  and  Henry  of  Richmond  by  their  respective 
mothers,'  was  the  first  gleam  of  comfort  that  broke  on  the  royal 
prisoners  in  sanctuary  after  the  murder  of  the  innocent  princes 
in  the  Tower  The  young  princess  promised  to  hold  &ith  with 
her  betrothed ;  in  case  of  her  death  before  her  contract  was 
fulfilled,  her  next  sister  Cicely  was  to  take  her  place.  But  it  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  neither  at  this  time,  nor  at  any  other  period 
of  her  life,  was  the  slightest  proposal  made  by  the  partisans  uf 
the  house  of  York  for  placing  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  as  sole 
sovereign.  Even  her  near  relatives,  her  half-brother  Dorset^  and 
her  uncle  Lionel  Woodville,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  when  th^ 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Richard  III.  at  Salisbuiy, 
(simultaneously  with  Buckingham's  rebellion  in  the  autumn  of 
1 183,)  proclaimed  the  earl  Richmond  Henry  VII.,  although  he 
was  a  distant  exile,  who  had  done  no  more  for  the  cause  than 
taken  an  oath  to  marry  Elizabeth  if  he  ever  had  it  in  his  power. 
As  these  nobles  had  but  just  escaped  from  sanctuary,  which 
tlu^'y  had  shared  with  Elizabeth  of  York  and  her  mother,  and 
must  have  recently  and  intimately  known  their  plans  and 
\\ishes,  tliis  utter  silence  on  her  claims  as  the  heiress  of  Edward. 
IV.  is  the  more  surprising.  In  truth,  it  afiPbrds  another 
remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Norman  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  Salic  law  had  corrupted  the  common  or 
imwritten  law  of  England  regarding  the  succession.^  The 
violation   of  this  ancient  national  law  had  given  rise  to   the 

'  See  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

'  He  was  her  eldest  son's  tutor,  and  left  a  Latin  life  of  Henry  VII.  Some 
entries  in  her  privy-pmre  expenses  show  that  the  memory  of  her  niurilcivd 
iMTolhers  was  dear  to  her  heart,  even  in  the  last  year  of  her  life. 

*  See  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

*  See  Introduction,  vol.  i. ;  likewise  an  act  of  parliament*  second  oi  Mmry  Lt 
qnot<^  by  Buruct,  vol.  iL,  declaring  tluit  Miiry  iocoeeded  *  uat  by  itatnteL  faat 
by  ooiumor  or  oral  law." 
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most  bloody  civil  wiira  whith  had  vexed  tlie  country  *iiic«  tlie 
Conf)uest. 

Before  Buckingham's  revolt  took  place,  the  royal  ladies  in 
sanctuary  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  thoir  uesir  relatives, 
ll'irset  and  hisliop  Lionel  VVoodville,  who  hiid  taken  refuge 
there  in  their  companj-;  and  how  efHcieiit  a  protection  aii 
eccleaiaatic  of  the  liif^li  rank  of  bishop  Ijionei  must  liave  proved 
when  they  were  stielteretl  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  chnrch, 
may  be  ima},'ined.  But  the  bishop  and  Dorset  were  both 
obliged  to  fly  to  France,  owing  to  the  utter  failure  of  Bucking' 
ham's  insurrection,  and  after  their  esde  the  situation  of  Eliza- 
beth of  York  and  her  mother  became  very  irksome.  A  coi-don 
of  soldiers,  commanded  by  John  Nesfield,  a  squire  of  Ricliard 
III.'b  guard,  watched  night  and  day  round  the  abbey,  and  the 
helpless  piisoners  were  reduced  to  great  distress.  Thus  thej 
struggled  through  the  sad  winter  of  1483,  but  surrendered 
themselves  in  March,  Elizabeth's  mother  hits  been  unjustly 
blamed  for  tliia  measure,  yet  it  was  the  evident  efFeet  of  dire 
necessity.  The  princess  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  own  herself 
the  illegitimate  child  of  Edward  IV.;  she  had  to  accept  a 
wretched  annuity,  and,  as  a  favour,  was  permitted  to  contem- 
plate the  prospect  of  marrying  a  privat*  gentleman.'  Such 
were  the  conditioiLS  of  a  cruel  act  of  parliament,  passed  mider 
the  influence  of  Richard  III.'s  military  despotism  iu  the  pre- 
ceding January.  The  act,  it  is  well  known,  was  indited  by 
bishop  Stillington,  the  mortal  foe  of  her  raother'a  house,  who 
added  to  this  the  more  intolerable  injury  of  projecting  a  union 
between  Mr.  William  Stillington,  his  natural  son,  and  the 
princess.  Tliis  unfortunate  lover  of  Elizabeth  met  with  a  fate 
!iir  severer  than  his  presiunption  merited ;  for  being  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  "  he  was  (adds  Comincs)  taken 
prisoner,  and,  by  mistake,  starved  to  death," — a  mistake  per- 
haps instigated  by  some  of  the  indignant  kindred  of  the  princess, 
who  were  then  refugees  in  France. 

The  princess  Elizabeth  was  certainly  separated  from  her 

'  See  the  coaraelj  wonted  oatli  t&ken  b;  Richud  III.  in  pniraca  uf  tiM  Ijnl 

!nnviir  ami  iiUU'nnGn,  binding  hiiiuclrto  protect  bin  kotbcr  £dwai4 1  iDcgitimata 
da<])(litcni  if  tbcjr  nibmltled  loHie  above  at 
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unfortunate  mother  when  they  left^sanctuaiy,  since  that  qaeea 
was  phiced  under  the  control  of  the  same  officer  who  had  bo 
inexorably  kept  watch  and  ward  round  the  abbey.  Mean^ 
time,  the  princess  and  her  sisters  were  received  at  court  with 
some  appearance  of  regard  by  Richard  III.,  and  with  great  affec- 
tion by  his  queen,  "who  always,^'  says  a  contemporary,*  ''treated 
Elizabeth  of  York  as  a  sister/^  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Elizabeth  was  one  of  Anne  of  Warwick's  nearest 
female  relatives,  independently  of  the  wedlock  witli  Richard 
III.  As  the  princess  was  seen  so  frequently  in  the  company 
of  queen  Anne  after  leaving  sanctuary,  she  was  most  likely  con- 
signee! to  her  charge :  she  was  certainly  lodged  in  the  palace 
of  Westminster.  Here  she  found  lier  father's  old  friend,  lord 
Stanley,  in  an  office  of  great  authority,  lia>ing  been  appointed 
by  the  usurper  steward  of  the  royal  household,  a  place  he  held 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.'  It  is  well  known  that  this  noble* 
man  was  step-father  to  Henry  of  Richmond,  the  betrothed 
husband  of  the  princess  EUzabeth;  .nnd  that  his  wife,  Mar- 
giiret  Beaufort,  was  exiled  from  the  court  and  in  disgrace  with 
the  usui-per,  for  having  projected  the  imion  of  her  son  with 
the  princess.  How  Stanley  contrived  to  exonerate  himself  is 
not  ascertained.'     In  fact,  there  is  from  this  period  an  utter 

*  Continuator  of  the  Croyland  Clironiele. 

'  All  to  this  fact,  8oe  Dr.  Lingard,  toL  t.  p.  266,  4th  ed.    Liketnie  LodgeHi 
Memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Derhy. 

•  The  rfcoiKMliation  Ixjtwcen  the  usurper  and  Stanley  is  matter  of  myitay 
Tliat  Stanley  hiniM'lf  temporized  with  the  tyrant,  and  hidt^d  his  time  Ibr  Ui 
overtlirow,  is  proved  hy  the  result ;  hut  that  Richard  should  in  any  way  rely  on 
him,  or  trust  to  his  aid  in  an  hour  of  need,  is  hy  no  means  consiKtent  with  tha 
elmracter  for  stigacity  with  which  it  has  jileasod  moilem  historians  to  invest  that 
king.  It  is  ^eatly  to  !«  douhted,  after  all,  whether  Kicliard's  abilitiea  in  uij 
wise  exceedcnl  those  called  into  exercise  hy  a  deK]X'rate  chai^  at  tlie  head  of  his 
iravalry  forces,  the  spi^cies  of  warfare  in  which  he  excelled.  Bichard  aud  Stanlejf 
(if  we  may  tnist  to  the  metrical  journal  of  a  herald  belonging  to  tlie  Stanlcj 
family)  had  been,  during  the  reign  of  E<lward  IV.,  perpetually  quairellii^  in  tlw^ 
north.  Stanley  was,  hy  Hichard's  myrmidons,  woundc^d  in  the  oouncil-cluunber 
in  the  Tower,  when  Hastings  was  ilhnrally  beheaded  on  the  memorable  13th  of 
Jtme ;  yet  a  few  days  af^erwanls  we  find  him  witne«  to  the  "  surrender  of  the 
gn>at  seal  to  the  lord  king  Richard  III.,  which  took  place  in  the  fin^  year  of  hia 
reign,  June  27,  14H3"  in  tliat  high  chamber  next  tlic  chapel  which  ia  in  tbe 
('welling  of  "  Cic(>1y  duchess  of  York,  calleil  Baynanl-Castle,  Tliames-atreet,  on 
tbe  water  of  Tlmmes."-Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  189.  Stanley  is,  with  the  ezceptioB 
of  Ruckinghani,  the  only  nobleman  witness  to  this  act  of  usuqiation.  Subae- 
qut-utiy,  the  son  of  his  wife,  Margaret  B&m&ist,  (a  wilie  uhom  Lo  wm  ktiuara  ti: 
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hiatus  in  all  authentic  intelligence  repjarding  the  proceedings  of 
Elizabeth,  tfom  the  time  when  she  sat  with  queen  Anne  royally 
attired  in  Westminster-hall  at  Christmas^  148  !•,  till  the  death 
of  Richard  III. 

In  the  absence  of  regular  information,  perhaps  a  metrical 
naii-ative,  called  the  "  Song  of  the  Lady  Bessy/"  desei-ves 
some  attention,  being  written  by  Humphrey  Brereton,  an 
officer  and  vassal  belonging  to  lord  Stanley :  he  is  proved  to 
hjive  been  a  contemporary  of  Elizabeth,  and  his  costume  and 
language  are  undeniably  of  that  era.  A  cautious  abstract  from 
Brereton,  limited  to  those  passages  which  are  connected  with 
his  asserted  agency  in  renewing  Elizabeth's  engagements  with 
Henry  of  Richmond,  here  follows.  The  princess,  according  to 
Brereton,  having  accidentally  met  lord  Stanley  at  a  time  and 
place  convenient  for  conference,  urged  him  passionately,  by  the 
name  of  "father  Stanley ,''  and  with  many  reminiscences  of 
all  he  owed  to  her  father,  to  assist  her  in  the  restoration  of 
her  rights.  At  first  lord  Stanley  repulsed  her,  declaring  he 
could  not  break  the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  king  Richard,  ob- 
serving, moreover,  that  women  were  proverbially  "  unstable  of 
council. ''  Elizabeth  renewed  her  importunities,  but  when  he 
seemed  quite  inflexible, — 

■  Her  colour  chanped  aa  pale  as  lead, 
llcryaxe^  that  slione  as  golilen  wire, 
JShe  tare  it  oft'  l)eside  her  head." 

Inve  entirely,)  li.id  been  proclaimed  king  of  Kn-j^land  in  Buckingliaurs  revolt. 
Yet  Margaret,  though  an  active  agt^nt,  received  nootlier  punishment  tlian  Imvirg 
th.e  connnand  of  her  lands  and  liberty  given  to  her  own  husband,  who  naturally 
j')sses.se<l  control  over  both.  Notwithstanding  all  motives  for  caution,  Richard 
I :l;iced  Staidey  in  a  station  of  sucli  higli  d  )ni.*stic  trust,  that  his  life  must  every  h.nir 
of  thft  dav  ami  iiight  have  l)een  at  his  mercy.  The  l)n)ther,  sons,  and  ncphewy  ni 
Stanley,  under  whose  command  remained  liis  feudal  |)owers  in  the  north,  in  some 
degree  established  his  security  agiiinst  violence  from  Richard.  Rut  Riclianl  couM 
have  hatl  little  reciprocal  guarantee  against  Stanley's  machinations,  when  he 
apjK)inteil  him  guardian  of  his  table  and  Ixjd  as  lord  steward  of  his  pii.ie.% 
Nothing  but  StanU'y's  oath  at  Richard's  coronation  could  have  been  the  security 
of  the  usm-per ;  but  how,  after  breaking  so  many  oatlis  himself,  Richard  cou'id 
exjK^ct  one  kept  for  his  sake,  is  marvellous.  It  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  have 
A  clear  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  usur])er  and  the  man  who  cau«^ed  tl)fl 
ri'vohition  iliat  )»laced  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York  on  the  throne  of  Kjig- 
laul.  or  liieir  history  is  inciv.upn'hensihTe. 

'   F.ditid  by  T.  Hay  ward,  c«q.  F.s.a. 

'  This  old  word  sign.iie!*  a  ^orch,  or  a  })!*^f)fiision  uf  lou^  tair  hair.    There  ie  an 

VOL.  u.  ;>  u 
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After  thid  agony  she  suuk  into  a  swoou^  and  remained  iome 
time  speechless.  Lord  Stanley  was  overcome  by  the  earnest* 
ness  of  her  anguish.  "  Stand  up,  lady  Bessy/'  he  said.  "  Now 
I  see  you  do  not  feign,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  have  long  thought 
of  the  matter  as  you  do;  but  it  is  difficult  to  trust  the  secrecy 
of  women,  and  many  a  man  is  brought  to  great  woe  by  making 
them  his  confidantes.^'  lie  then  added,  '^  that  his  adherents 
would  rise  at  his  bidding,  if  he  could  go  to  the  north-west  in 
])erson,  but  that  he  durst  not  tnist  a  scribe  to  indite  liis  inten- 
tions in  letters."  This  difficulty  the  princess  obviated,  by 
declaring  that  she  could  "  indite  and  write  as  well  as  the  sen- 
vcner  who  taught  hcr.^'  Then  lord  Stanley  agreed  she  should 
write  the  letters  >nthout  delay. 

Among  the  other  circumstances  related  by  the  princess  to 
lord  Stanley  in  this  interview,  there  is  one  in  strong  coinci- 
d(mce  with  the  propensity  to  dabble  in  fortune-telling  and 
astrology,  which  was  a  weakness  belonging  to  the  house  of 
York.*  She  said  "  that  her  father,  being  one  day  studying  a 
book  of  magic  in  the  palace  of  Westminster,  was  extremely 
agitated,  even  to  tears;  and  though  earls  and  lords  were  pre- 
sent,  none  durst  speak  to  him  but  herself.  She  came  and  knelt 
before  him  for  his  blessing,  upon  which  he  threw  his  arms 
aroimd  her,  and  lifted  her  into  a  high  window ;  and  when  he 
lad  set  her  there,  he  gave  her  the  reason  or  horoscope  he  had 
ell-awn,  and  bjide  her  show  it  to  no  one  but  to  lord  Stanley,  for 
I.e  had  plainly  csilculated  that  no  son  of  his  would  wear  the 
ri*own  after  him.  lie  predicted  that  she  should  be  queen,  and 
;he  crown  would  rest  in  her  descendants."  AVhen  Stanley  and 
the  princess  had  agreed  in  their  intentions, — 

rx^raordiiinry  similarity  in  sir  Thomas  More's  description  of  her  mother**  paroxriim 
ot'  im^iish  on  heiiring  of  the  death  of  her  suns,  hi^inning  "  Her  fur  hur  hIm 
tare/'-See  life  of  i|ueen  £liziil)cth  Wuodvillc.  'flic  quotation  is  from  the  '  Sonn 
ui'  the  Lady  H«*»sy.' 

^  Kdwunl  IV.  iind  George  of  C1aren(»  recriminated  magical  practices  on  tmSL 
r.her ;  and  Henr^-  Vil.  averred  that  their  Mnter,  Margaret  of  Hurgundy,  tormenti«(l 
'i.iti  more  hy  her  sorvY'ries  than  by  all  her  political  cabals.  X:)r  wuk  the  house  titf 
J^ncitKter  free  from  these  follies :  the  dark  prtnliction  that  a  young  king  of  Eli|f> 
land  should  lie  destroyed  by  one  whose  name  l)egan  with  the  letter  G,  had  bdm 
i-ri^'inally  made  tor  the  annoyanoe  of  duke  Humphrey  of  Gl^ucestiT,  *'bat  l\ii« 
(.11<>il  in  (iiir  diys,"  muvs  Rous  of  Warwick,  (who  records  the  drcniuMtaiu o,)  **  by 
♦»-%t  WTetch  Kiduinl  111." 
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••  ^'.'e  mvmt  part,  Iwty,  the  earl  pnid  then, 
I  ut  keep  this  matter  secretly, 
And  tliis  same  night,  at  nine  or  ten, 
la  your  chainher  I  think  to  be : 
IxMtk  that  you  make  all  thiiqarR  roo'ly. 
Your  maid8  nhall  not  our  counsi'l  lu-Jir, 
Add  I  will  bring  no  man  with  nu*. 
Hut  Humphrey  Breretou,'  my  trusty  squire." 

Tliat  eveuing  lord  Stanley  and  Breret^n  disguised  them* 
selves  in  "  manner  strange/'  and  went  and  stood  at  a  private 
wicket,  till  the  princess,  recognising  Stanley  by  a  signal  made 
with  his  right  hand,  admitted  him.  It  was  the  cold  season,  for 
there  was  fire  in  her  apartment,  of  which  Brereton  gives  this 
pi-etty  sketch : — 

"  Oliarooals  in  chimneys  there  were  catit, 
Candles  on  sticks  were  burning  high ; 
She  opod  the  wicket  and  let  him  in, 
Saying,  *  Welcome,  lord  and  knight  so  free!* 
A  rich  chair  was  set  for  him. 
Another  for  that  fair  lady. 
They  ate  the  tpice^  and  drank  the  wine. 
To  their  study^  then  they  went ; 
The  lady  then  so  fair  and  free, 
With  rudd  as  rod  as  rose  in  May, 
She  kneeled  down  upon  her  knee." 

In  this  attitude  Elizabeth  commenced  writing  the  letters  die 
tated  by  lord  Stanley.  Their  contents  are  detailed  hy  13rere. 
ton.  He  is  too  exact  in  all  points  of  fuct,  as  to  the  genealo^ry 
and  individiud  particuliirs  of  the  pei*sons  he  named,  to  leave  a 
sin<;le  doubt  that  his  metrical  narrative  was  written  from  facts^ 
and  by  a  contemporary  of  Ehzabcth  of  York ;  for,  careless  a.H 
he  is  in  regard  to  the  general  history  of  his  era,  which,  indeed, 
had  assumed  neither  form  nor  shape  m  his  Hfetime,  he  la 
wonderfully  accurate  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  costume  and 
private  history  of  his  day,  and  the  closer  he  is  sifted,  the  more 
truthful  d(;es  he  seem  in  minute  traits,  which  must  have  been 
f(3rgutten  had  the  work  been  written  a  ccntmy  afterwards. 
The  dictation  of  tlicse  letters  proves  this  assertion,  for  he  shows 

'  This  is  the  author  of  the  narrative,  who  fre<iucntly  In-trays  himst'lf  ;vs  a  prin- 
cipal vuciov  in  tlu' scene,  by  uno(»n<ci<»u.«'ly  assuinin<^  tlie  first  person. 

'  Spioe  means  *  comlits ;'  sucli,  with  eiikt"<  and  swtvt  wino,  was  tlie  evrnin^ 
ffTvi.st  in  the  middlo  ages.  Tu  tliis  day  children's  suirar-iihniis,  and  all  w)rts  o< 
IkMilMUis  and  eonitits,  ai*e  culled  .T/y/re  in  the  north  of  F.utrlaTul. 

•  That  is,  *hev  be '.in  to  eoiL^ult  or  studv  the  busiinjs«8  on  whieU  ibt'v  wor^  Ler.t. 

D  n  2 
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tUe  odd  expedients  men  ia  authority  resoiicd  to  when  thej 
could  neither  read  nor  %mte,aiid  therefore  had  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  fidchty  of  a  scrivener^  on  whose  transcription  they  placed 
tlieir  seals  as  proof  that  the  missive  was  to  meet  credence 
from  the  recipient  party ;  and  such  person  was  often  beset  with 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  engrossed  scroll  (which  boro  no  identity 
of  hand-writing)  was  not  a  treacherous  fiction  sealed  with  t 
stolen  signet.  The  expedients  of  the  unlearned  but  sagacious 
Stanley,  in  this  dilemma,  are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  to  con- 
vince his  friends  that  these  letters  really  were  no  forgery,  ho 
relates  to  each  some  particular  incident  only  known  between 
themselves,  and  which  no  false  scribe  could  invent.  To  his 
eldest  son,  for  instance,  he  bade  the  princess  "  commend  him, 
and  charged  him  to  remember,  when  they  parted  at  SaUbrd- 
bridge,  how  hard  he  puDed  his  finger,  till  the  first  joint  gave 
way,  and  lie  exclaimed  with  the  pain.^'  By  such  token  lord 
Stanlev  bade  him  "  credit  this  letter,  and  meet  him  at  a  con- 
ference  in  London  disjiiiised  like  a  Kenchd  merchant.'*  Sir 
William  Stanley  was  requested  "  to  come  to  the  conferenre 
like  a  merchant  of  Bcaumorris,  or  Caernarvon,  with  a  retinue 
of  Welshmen  who  could  speak  no  English  ;*'  sir  John  Savage, 
Stanley's  nephew,  Mas  summoned  ''as  a  Chester  merchant.'* 
But,  of  all,  the  letter  to  Gilbert  Talbot,  and  the  reminiscences 
lord  Stanley  recalled  to  him,  are  the  richest  in  costume  and 
tlie  pecuhar  features  of  the  age.  Lord  Stanley  thus  directs  the 
princess : — 

"Commend  me  to  pood  Oilhert  Talbot, 
(A  ^'ntle  squire  forsooth  is  he) ; 
Once  on  a  Friday,  well  I  wot, 
Kinp:  Richard  eidled  him  tnutor  hig-h. 
But  Gilbert  to  liis  falchion  \Ytvtst, 
(A  bold  ewjuire,  ftirsooth,  in  he,) 
There  dur»t  no  serjwmt  him  am*«t^ 
He  i»  so  |)erilou8  of  his  body. 
In  Tower-iitreot*  1  met  him  then, 
Ck)ing  t«  Westminster  Sanctuary ; 
I  liglitud  besitie  the  horse  I  nxie, — 
The  purse  from  my  belt  I  gave  him  tra!j  j 

^  TJi«  squabble  between  the  king  and  Talbot  probably  took  placcmt  iheTt^fTg 
p^d  t4.e  brave  squire  got  into  Tower-street,  meaning  to  take  boat  to  Wertmii«iMr 
flbiiciuary,  when  Stanley  met  Mm,  and  provided  him  with  moiM^  and  a  stoi^ 
for  hi*  ^igbt  into  Cheiihin^ 


nL^ 
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I  bade  him  rido  dovm  to  the  north-weHt»' 
And  jRTi'liance  he  might  live  a  knis:ht  to  be| 
Wlierefure,  lady  Bessy,  at  my  request, 
Pray  him  to  come  and  speak  with  me." 

After  the  princess  had  written  tliese  desj)atches,  and  lord 
Stanley  had  sealed  them  Math  his  seal,^  they  agreed  that 
Humphrey  Brereton,  who  had  always  been  true  to  king  Ed- 
ward IV.,  should  set  out  with  the  letters  to  the  north-west  ol 
England.  Lord  Stanley  and  his  man  slept  that  night  iu 
Elizabeth's  suite  of  apartments,  but  she  watched  till  dawning 
of  day. 

•  And  Be«sy  waked  all  that  night. 
There  came  no  sleep  witliin  her  eye ; 
Soon  in  the  mom,  as  the  day-spring, 
Vip  riseth  the  young  licssye, 

And  maketh  haste  in  her  dressing. 
To  Humphrey  Brereton  gone  is  she. 
And  when  she  came  to  Humphrey's  bower. 
With  a  small  voice  calh^i  she ; 
Humphrey  answered  that  lady  bright. 
Saying,  *  \Mio  calleth  here  so  early  ?  ' 
'  I  am  king  Edward's  daughter  right. 
The  countess  Clere,  young  Bessy ; 
In  all  haste,  with  means  and  might. 
Thou  must  come  to  lord  Stanley  ! '  *' 

Tlie  lady  "  fair  and  sweet "  guided  Humphrey  to  the  bedside 
of  his  master,  who  gave  him  directions  for  the  safe  delivery 
of  six  lettei's.  Humplirey  summoned  sir  Wilham,  the  brother 
of  lord  Stanley,  at  Holt-castle,  lord  Strange  at  Latham-house, 
] Edward  and  James  Stanley  from  Manchester,  with  their  cousin 
sir  John  Savage.  Lastly,  he  arnvcd  at  Sheffield-castle,  witii 
his  missive  for  "  Gilbert  TjJbot  fair  and  fi'ce,''  whose  reception 
of  l']lizabcth^s  letter  is  highly  charactcnstic : 

•  When  he  that  letter  ](»oked  ujx^n, 
A  loud  laughter  laut,'lied  he. 

*  Fair  I'all  t.hiit  lord  in  his  renown. 
To  stir  and  rise  begimieth  he ; 


'  Staiiloy  pave  him  his  purse  from  his  l>eU  :  it  is  in  the  strict  costume  of  the  em. 
'lilbcrt  TallK)t,  the  Ihto  here  described,  greatly  dlstlngui8hed  himself  at  Boswortl 
lie  was;  duhhed  kniL'ht-baniUTot  on  the  field,  and  richly  rewarded  by  Ilenrv  Vll.  • 
10  Mas  one  of  the  ollicers  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  who  made  him  lu-r  ranger  o< 
Nee<lw(K)d-ft)rejit. 

*  Such  was  the  import-ant  use  of  tlic  »ral,  wlitu  ktlors  were  written  in  one  sot 
hiind  bv  a  scril>e. 
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Fair  f..n  Iif<<v,  lli:it  rountfw  CU*rB^ 

1  liat  8uch  counsel  ipveth  truly ! 

(*Tpet  well  my  np]>licw,  nigh  of  bluod, 

Tlic  young  earl  of  Sluuwsbury ; 

Bid  him  not  dread  or  doubt  of  good. 

In  the  Tower  of  London  though  he  be : 

I  ghuU  make  London  gate  to  tremble  and  quel*, 

Hut  my  nephew  rescued  shall  be. 

Commend  mo  to  that  counteas  cleoTn 

King  Edward's  child,  young  Bessy ; 

Tell  her  I  trust  in  Jesu,  who  hath  no  peer. 

To  bring  her  her  love  *  from  over  thft  sea.'  " 

The  iteration  of  the  expression  "  countess  clear/'  which  is  »p 
plied,  by  all  her  partisans,  to  Elizabeth  of  York,  oertaiiil} 
meant  more  than  a  descriptive  epithet  relative  to  her  com* 
plexion,  or  why  should  tlie  term  "counte^48^^  be  always  an* 
nexed  to  it  ?  In  truth  tlie  lady  Bessy  was,  by  indubitable  right, 
the  moment  her  brothei»s  were  dead,  the  heiress  of  the  mighty 
earldom  of  Clere,  or  Clare,  as  the  representative  of  her  ances- 
tress Elizabeth  de  Burgh,^  the  wife  of  Lionel,  second  son  of 
Edward  111.  The  title  of  duke  of  Clarence,  which  originally 
8])rang  from  this  inheritance,  might  be  resumed  by  the  crown ; 
but  the  great  earldom  of  Clere,  or  Clare,  was  a  female  fief, 
and  devolved  on  Elizabeth.  Her  partisans  certainly  meant 
to  greet  her  as  its  rightful  and  legitimate  omier  when  they 
termed  her  "  countess  Clere,''  for  however  clear  or  bright  she 
might  be,  that  species  of  complexion  by  no  means  brought  any 
rational  connexion  with  the  title  of  countess. 

When  Brereton  returned  from  his  expedition,  he  found  lord 
Stanley  M'alking  with  king  Richard  in  the  pidace  garden.' 
Stanley  gave  him  a  sign  of  secrecy,  and  Humphrey  asserted 
before  the  king,  "that  he  had  been  taking  a  vacation  of  recrea- 
tion among  his  friends  in  Chesliire.''  After  a  coaxing  and 
hypocritical  speech  of  Richard,  regju-ding  his  affection  for  the 
"poor  commonaltA%''  he  went  to  his  own  apartments  in  the 
palace.  Brereton  then  obtained  an  interview  of  the  prinoesH, 
to  whom  he  detailed  the  success  of  his  expedition.  Elizali^h 
received  the  intelligence  with  extraordinary  gratitude^  and 
ngreed  to  meet  her  confederates  in  secret  council  when  th^ 

'  Henry  of  Uichmond,  '  See  the  biof^phy  of  queen  Phiiippa,  toL  i.> 

'  Cutt<4i-f^inL:n  was  ime  of  tlio  pkasunceH  or  giu^om-  of  We:itinii.sie.'- 
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arrived  from  the  north.  The  place  of  meeting  wa?  an  old  inn 
in  the  London  suburbs^  between  Holbom  and  Islington ;  an 
eagle's  foot  was  chalked  on  the  door^  as  the  token  of  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  disguised  gentlemen  who  came  from 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  The  eagle's  foot  is  one  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  sir  Reginald  Braye/  who  was  a  retainer 
belonging  to  lord  Stanley,  and,  as  all  historians'  are  well 
aware,  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  revolution  which  placed 
Elizabeth  and  Richmond  on  the  English  throne.  The  inn  thus 
indicated  was  conveniently  stationed  for  the  rendezvous,  as 
travellers  from  the  north  must  perforce  pass  the  door.  Thi- 
ther, according  to  our  poet,  the  princess  and  Stanley  repaired 
secretly  by  night.  After  Elizabeth  had  conferred  with  her 
allies,  and  satisfied  herself  that  they  would  not  murder  Rich- 
mond, out  of  their  Yorkist  prejudices,  if  he  trusted  himself 
among  the  northern  powers,  she  agreed  to  send  him  a  ring  of 
betrothal,  with  a  letter,  informing  him  of  the  strength  of  the 
party  propitious  to  the  union  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Hum- 
phrey  Brercton  undertook  the  dangerous  task  of  carrying  the 
despatches.  lie  embarked  at  Liverpool,  a  port  then  little 
known  to  the  rest  of  England ;  but  the  shipping,  and  all  other 
matters  tliere,  were  at  the  command  of  the  house  of  Stanley.  - 
When  the  malady  of  queen  Anne  became  hopeless  and  slie 
evidently  drew  near  her  end,  a  rumour  prevailed  in  the  palace, 
and  from  thence  spread  over  the  country,  that  the  king,  on  her 
demise,  intended  to  espouse  his  niece  Elizabeth.  It  was  a  le- 
port  thjit  excited  horror  in  every  class  of  the  English  people, 
and  in  no  one  (as  all  historians  expressly  declare)  so  much  as 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  princess  herself,  who  detested  the 
idea  of  the  abhorrent  union.^  It  may  be  inferred  that  she  had 
not  concealed  her  aversion  from  her  uncle,  since,  after  the 
queen's  death,  she  was  sent  into  restraint  at  the  castle  of 
Shoift'-IIutton,  in  Yorkshire.    Richard  himself,  perceiving  the 

'  Lady  Brave,  his  rvpresentative,  (an  English  peeress  hy  summons,)  ha»  in  bcr 
posMession  a  p<.>rtniit  of  sir  Reginald  Hraye,  wearing  a  tabard  '*  powdered'*  with  the 
eajjle's  fo(3t.  IJrereton  d<xis  not  mention  sir  Keginald  Hraye,  exeepting  by  this 
indication  ;  but  it  is  sufficient,  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  those  minute  traita  whidi 
verifv  this  nietrieal  chronicle. 

'  Sir  Thomas  More.     Holinfthed.     IlalL  ^  Ibid. 
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public  disgust^  gave  up  the  idea  of  maming  Elizabeth.  Im* 
mediately  the  funeral  of  his  M-ife  was  over,  he  called  a  meeting 
of  the  civic  authorities^  in  the  great  hall  of  St.  John's^  Clerk* 
en  well,  just  before  Easter  1485,  and,  in  their  presence,  dis- 
tinctly disavowed  any  intention  of  esiwusdng  his  niece,  and 
forbade  the  circulation  of  the  report,  "  as  false  and  scandalous 
in  a  high  degree/'  A  little  while  before  this  proclamation, 
the  same  chronicler*  states,  "that  a  convocation  of  twelve 
doctors  of  divinity  had  sat  on  a  case  of  the  marriage  of  an 
uncle  and  niece,  and  had  declared  that  the  kindred  was  too 
near  for  a  pope's  bull  to  sanction/' 

If  the  princ(».ss  l^lizabeth  had  not  manifested  decided  repugn 
nance  to  the  addresses  of  her  uncle,  she  might,  perhaps,  have 
met  with  better  treatment  than  consignment  to  a  distant  for- 
tress ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  harsh  usage,  sir  George  Bucke, 
the  apologist  for  Richard  III.,  has  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm 
that  she  was  so  desirous  of  marrj'ing  her  uncle,  as  to  be 
anxious  to  hasten  the  death  of  her  aunt.  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion  he  adduces  an  infamous  letter,  which  he  sava 
he  saw  in  the  cabinet  of  the  earl  of  Anmdel,  among  the 
Howard  papers,  addrcsf^ed  by  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  tlie 
duke  of  Noifolk,  RicharcVs  great  supporter.  Bucke  pretends 
that  she,  in  this  letter,  solicited  the  good  offices  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  in  her  favour,  adding,  "  that  the  king  was  her 
joy  and  maker  in  this  world,  and  that  she  was  his  in  heart 
and  thouglit."  So  far  Bucke  aftects  to  quote  her  words,  but 
he  ajl(l<,  in  a  most  inurandid  manner,  "she  hinted  her  surprise 
at  the  duration  of  the  queen's  ilhiess,  and  her  apprehensions 
that  she  would  never  die."^  AVhy  did  not  Bucke  quote  the 
very  worrls  of  the  princess,  that  all  the  world  might  judge 
how  far  the  expressions  he  calls  a  /tint  extended?  Meantime, 
this  letter  has  never  been  seen  to  the  present  hour,  and  Bucke 
i^  too  violent  a  partisan  and  too  unfaithful  an  historian  to  be 
believed  on  his  mere  word.  Persons  often  act  inconsistently 
in  respect  to  the  characters  of  others,  but  never  in  regard  to 
their  own.  During  many  trials,  the  retiring  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth bore  fullv  out  her  favoiuite  motto,  which  consisted  of  the 

'  (.'oiitiunjitor  of  C  oylaiwU  '  BQcke*ii  Uift :  W.  Kcnnct,  p.6nSb 
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words  HUMBLE  AND  REVERENT.  Nor  is  it  probablc  that  her 
iweet  and  saintly  nature  should  have  blazed  out,  in  one  sen- 
tence of  a  letter,  into  all  the  murderous  ambition  that  distin- 
guished her  father  and  uncles,  and  then  subsided  for  ever  into 
the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  If  tliis  princess  had  had 
a  heart  capable  of  cherishing  miu-derous  thoughts  against  "  her 
kind  aunt,  queen  Anne,'^  she  would  have  shown  some  other 
symptoms  of  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  nature.  She  certainly 
did  not ;  therefore  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  her  on  a  supposeil 
liint  in  a  letter  which  no  one  but  an  enemy  ever  read.' 

While  our  princess  is  incarcerated  in  her  northern  prison, 
it  is  needful  to  bestow  a  few  pages  on  the  paladin  appointed 
to  her  rescue.  The  romantic  incidents  of  the  early  Ufe  of  our 
first  Tudor  sovereign  are,  indeed,  little  known.  Henry  Tudor 
was  the  son  of  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond*''  and  Margaret 
Beaufort,  onlv  chUd  of  John  duke  of  Somerset.  His  mother 
iras  Uttle  more  than  thirteen^  when  he  wjis  bom  at  Pembroke- 
castle/  June  26,  145G.  Margaret  has  thus  prettily  recorded 
the  date  of  his  birth  in  one  of  her  letters  :*  "  For/*  savs  the 
proud  and  happy  mother,  "it  was  on  this  day  of  St.  Anne 
that  I  did  bring  into  the  world  my  good  and  gracious  prince, 
and  onlv-beloved  son.*'  The  father  of  this  infant  survived  but 
till  the  succeeding  November.  Tlie  countess  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  the  pride  of  English  matrons,  the  most  noble  as 
well  as  most  learned  lady  in  the  laud,  was  left  a  widow  and  a 
motlier  at  fourteen,  with  a  little  carl  of  five  months  old  in 
her  anns,  whom  she  had  to  rear  and  protect  amidst  all  the 
liorrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  liad  just  begun  Lo  rjige  when  her 
husband  died. 

AVhen  the  infant  eai'l  of  Richmond  was  about  three  vears 

'  The  lionse  of  Howard  have,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  possessed  many 
mtrahors  iUib^trious  Ibr  their  literary  talents,  and,  above  all,  for  their  reseiireb 
into  dc)ciinn.'ntary  history  ;  and  though  search  has  been  made  in  their  archiveai 
for  this  royal  auto^ra])!]  letter,  yet  from  that  hour  to  the  present  it  lias  never 
btvn  found.  Sir  James  M;ickinto8h  would  never  (as  a  lawyer)  have  given  cre- 
«lt  nee  to  sir  Georp-  Bucke's  mere  assertion,  if  he  had  known  that  the  dociuuent 
I.  a«j  not  forthcoming. 

-  Son  ot  tineen  Kathenne  and  Owen  Tudor. —  See  her  life. 
"*  Hall,  2S7.  ■•  Bnxjke's  Succession  of  Kings. 

*  Hawie's  State- Paper-?.  His  mother  does  not  mention  the  vear  of  hia  birtba 
bul  he  died  at  fifty-two,  in  1508,  which  gives  this  d.iite. — See  Speed,  UTU. 
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old,'  he  -wus  presented  by  his  fond  youn*;  mother  to  his 
unck  Henry  VI.,  who  solemnly  blessed  him,  and,  placing  hia 
hand  on  the  child's  head,  said,  "  This  pretty  boy  will  wear  tlie 
garland  in  peace  for  which  we  so  sinfully  contend,^ — an  oracu- 
lar saying  carefully  treasured  by  the  young  mother  of  the  boy, 
and  remembered  afterwards  by  his  psuty  to  his  advantage. 
Soon  after,  the  little  earl  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
his  uncle,  Jasper  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  as  he  was  the  next 
heir,  through  his  mother,  to  the  whole  ambitious  race  of  Somer- 
set, Avho  were  filling  Jilngland  with  their  seditious  efforts  to  be 
recognised  as  legitimate  branches  of  the  royal  line  of  Lancas- 
ter, the  boy  was  conveyed  to  the  remote  castle  of  Pembroke^ 
for  his  personal  security  from  the  inimical  house  of  York.  He 
was  not  five  years  old  when  his  only  protector,  Jasper  Tador^ 
was  forced  to  fiy  from  the  lost  field  of  Mortimer's-Cross. 
Pembroke-castle  was  stormed  by  sir  William  Herbert,  one  of 
ICdward  IV/s  partisans,  and  the  earldom  of  Pembroke  was 
given  to  him  as  a  reward.  The  poor  little  earl  of  Richmond 
was  found  in  the  castle,'  not  altogether  friendless,  for  he  was 
protected  by  Philip  ap  Iloell,  whom  he  in  s&er  life  described 
gratefully  as  "our  old  servant  and  well-beloved  nurriour,*** 
an  expression  which  plainly  shows  that  Henry  had  a  Welsh- 
man by  way  of  nurse.  The  new  earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  just 
and  bra>e  man,  and,  moreover,  had  a  good  and  merciful  lady 
for  his  helpmate.  So  far  from  hurting  the  little  prisoner 
whom  they  had  seized  Avith  his  imcle's  castle,  the  lady  Herbert 
took  him  to  her  maternal  arms,  and  brought  him  up  with  her 
own  family,  "  and  in  all  kind  of  civility  well  and  honourably 
educated  him.*'*  The  excellence  of  this  good  deed  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  Henry  was  the 
heir  of  the  dispossessed  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  conse^juently 
was  considered  by  some  to  have  more  right  to  the  castle  than 
the  Herberts. 

The  family  of  lady  Herbert  consisted  of  tlu'ee  sons  and 


^  Lord  Bacon  makon  the  infant  Tndor  lome  yean  older,  and  aaya  he 
hig  Henry  VI.  with  the  cwer  of  yrwtcr  wlicn  the  prediction  was  made;  bol 
Henry  VI.  had  not  an  opportunity  of  thoH  addressing  the  child  later  in  his  rcigih 

>  Hall,  287.  '  Sir  Harris  NicoUw,  IViiry-purae  Expenaee,  SIS. 

*  Tliis  innHt  interesting  p&«jage  in  Henry's  life  is  taken  ftoni  Hall^  287* 
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daughters,  companions  of  Heiiry^s  childhood,  and  with  the  ludy 
Maud  Herbert  there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  had  fornjcd  a 
loving  attachment.  When  he  was  fourteen,  his  generous  pro- 
tector lord  Pembroke  was  illegally  murdered  by  Warwick's 
faction,  after  Banbury  fight.  Young  Tudor  stiU  remained 
with  his  maternal  friend,  lady  Herbert,  till  another  revolution 
in  favour  of  Lancaster  restored  Jasper  Tudor  once  more  to  his 
earldom  and  castle,  who  with  them  took  re-possession  of  his 
ne[)hew.  But  the  few  months  Jasper  was  able  to  hold  out  the 
castle  was  a  period  of  great  danger.  The  ne[)hew  and  uncle 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  a  plot  contrived  by  Roger 
Vaughan,  a  bold  and  crafty  marchman,  belonging  to  a  fierce 
clan  of  his  name,  vowed  vassals  of  the  Mortimers  and  their 
licirs.  Jasper  had  the  satisfaction  of  tmning  the  tables  on 
Roger,  by  cutting  off  his  head.  But  he  was  soon  after  be- 
sieged in  the  castle  by  Morgan  Thomas,  who,  according  to  tlie 
orders  of  Edward  IV.,  dug  a  trench  round  the  fortress,  and 
would  soon  have  captured  its  inmates  if  David  Thomas  (bri>- 
ther  to  the  besieger)  had  not  taken  pity  on  the  Tudors  and 
favoured  their  escape  to  Tenby,*  whence  with  a  few  faithful 
retainei-s  they  embarked  for  France,  and  were  cast  by  a  tem- 
pest on  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  Duke  Fmncis  II.  received 
them  hospitably,  and  for  two  or  three  years  they  lived  peace- 
full\'   vet  under  some  restraint. 

But  the  existence  of  young  Henry  Tudor  disquieted  Edward 
IV .,  tlioujxli  in  the  verj^  hciglit  of  victorious  prosperity,  and 
he  sent  Stillington,  bishop  of  Bath,  (the  ready  tool  for  any 
iniquity,)  on  a  deceitfid  mission  to  tlie  court  of  Bretagne, 
offering  Ilcniy  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter  with  a  princely 
dower,  and  to  Jasper  restoration  of  his  earldom,  if  they  would 
rctiu-n  to  England  and  be  his  friends.  Henry  and  Jasper  were 
botli  deceived  so  far  as  to  be  placed  without  resistance  in  the 
hands  of  tl)e  English  deputation,  and  the  whole  party  were 
only  waiting  at  St.  Malo  for  a  favourable  \nnd,  when  the  duke 
of  Breta<:nc  was  seized  with  a  sudden  qualm  of  conscience: 
lie  sent  liis  favourite,  Peter  Landois,  to  inform  young  Henry 
privately,  that  he  would  bo  murdered  if  he  trasted  himself  on 

»  Haiiaoa 
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board  Edward's  ships.  It  seems  Edward  IV.  had  hargained 
that  Iiis  envoy  should  pay  the  duke  of  Bretagne  a  large  sum 
directlv  the  unfortunate  Lancastrian  nobles  were  surrendered. 
Stillington  had  just  delivered  the  cash  agreed  upon^  and  thii 
was  the  way  the  duke  contrived  to  keep  the  purchase-money, 
and  save  the  lives  of  his  guests.  The  earl  of  Richmond  had 
caught  a  quotidian  ague  at  St.  Malo/  and  was  lying  in  such  a 
state  of  suffering  under  its  feverish  fits,  that  he  troubled  him* 
self  very  little  with  the  message  of  the  duke ;  but  the  moment 
his  afi(H!tionate  uncle  heard  it,  he  summoned  his  faithful 
servants,  who  ran  with  the  sick  youth  in.  their  arms  to  take 
sanctuary  at  St.  Malo,  nor  could  any  promises  of  StiUington 
induce  tlicm  to  come  out.  Edward  IV.  complained  bitterly 
to  duke  Francis  of  the  trick  he  had  played  him,  but  he  well 
deserved  to  lose  his  money. 

Meantime,  the  countess  Margaret,  the  mother  of  the  young 
earl,  remained  at  the  court  of  Edward  M^ithout  exciting  any 
great  jcUousy.  She  had  married  lord  Henry  Stafford,  and 
wjis  again  a  widow.  Edward  IV.  gave  her  to  his  vowed  par- 
tisan, lord  Stanlcv.  Her  husbaPcPs  esteem  for  her  virtues  was 
great,  and  her  innucnce  over  him  suHicient  to  inspire  him  with 
a  very  fatherly  interest  tor  her  poor  exiled  boy,  from  whom  she 
had  been  cruelly  di\idcd  smce  his  infancy.  From  the  hour 
''^hen  young  Richmond  was  placed  in  sanctuary  at  St.  Malo, 
lie  was  virtujdly  a  prisoner.  As  Henry  considered  tliat  his  life 
was  in  great  dimger,  he  resolved  to  render  himself  capable  of 
taking  ordei's,  as  a  Isust  refuge  from  the  malice  of  Edward  IV. 
AVith  this  intention,  as  w(j11  as  for  the  purpose  of  whiling  away 
the  heavy  hours  of  caj)tivit}-,  he  became  a  proficient  in  Latio, 
and  all  the  learning  of  the  times.' 

The  danger  pjissed  away,  the  learning  remained  to  his  futui>3 
benefit.  Yet  Richmond  and  his  uncle  must  have  led  a  harassed 
life  for  many  years  during  their  exile ;  nor  had  they  always 
the  comfort  of  being  together,  for  the  records  of  Vannes  prove 
t  liat,  after  being  some  time  in  an  honourable  state  of  restraint 
in  the  capital  of  Bretagne,  watched  by  guards  yet  treated  as 
p>' nces,  on  some  suspicion  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  them- 

>  HaJL  323.  ^  Speed.  <nS6. 
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bcItcs,  Henry  and  his  uncle  were  arrested  at  the  request  of 
Edward  IV.  Jasper  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Joscehn, 
and  young  Henry  in  the  castle  of  Elvin.  The  Bretons  to  this 
day  point  out  one  of  the  two  towers  of  Elvin  as  his  prison.* 
llie  death  of  his  great  persecutor  Edward  IV.  caused  au 
ameUoration  of  his  captivity.  A  few  months  opened  to  him 
an  immediate  vista  to  the  English  crown. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  heu^  of  York  had  been  effected 
by  their  murderous  uncle,  Richard  III.,  Christopher  Urswick 
came  to  Bretagne  with  a  proposal  from  the  countess  Margaret  to 
her  son,  that  he  should  marry  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  realm, 
Elizabeth  of  York.  Henry  immediately  requested  an  interview 
with  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  to  whom  he  confided  his  prospects, 
and  received  from  him  promises  of  assistance  and  permission  to 
d('pait.  Soon  afler  came  a  gentleman,  Hugh  Conway,  bringing 
great  sums  from  his  mother,  with  directions  to  effect  a  land- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  in  Wales.  Henry  sailed  for  England 
with  forty  ships  furnished  him  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  Ac- 
cording to  general  history,  he  heard  of  Buckingham's  failure 
and  returned  immediately ;  yet  the  local  traditions  of  Wales 
declare  that  he  landed  and  remained  in  concealment  for  several 
months  at  Tremostyn,  in  Fhntshire.'  "  In  the  ancient  castle 
of  Tremostyn,  in  Flintshire,  is  a  great  room  at  the  end  of  a 
long  gallery,  said  by  tlie  tradition  of  the  place  to  have  been 
tlie  lodging  of  Henry  VII.  when  earl  of  Riclmiond,  for  he  re- 
sided secretly  in  Wales  at  the  time  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  in  Bretagne.  None  of  our  historians/'  adds  Pennant, 
"  account  for  a  certain  period  in  Henry's  life  after  he  had 
departed  from  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  While 
Henry  was  tlnis  lurking  at  jMostyn,  a  party  of  Richard's  forces 
arrived  there  on  suspicion,  and  proceeded  to  search  the  castle. 
He  was  about  to  dine,  but  had  just  time  to  leap  out  of  a  back 
window,  and  make  his  escape  by  means  of  a  hole,  which  is  to 
this  day  called  tlie  *  king's  hole.'"^ 

*  From  I'Essai  snr  les  Antiquitrs  du  Dopartcment  du  Morbihan,  pnr  J.  Mahe, 
Dianoine  de  la  Ciitln-dralc  do  Valines.  Kxtract  ma<lc  by  rev.  J.  Hunter,  lo 
illustration  of  tin*  '  Sfnijr  of  the  Lady  liesisy.*  ^  Pennant's  Walen 

^  Pennant.  Vo  ^ir  Wichard  ap  Howel,  the  lord  of  Mostyn -castle,  Henrj  VI L 
f^vfi  his  belt  and  sword,  Hv;m  on  the  day  of  Bojsworth. 
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With  Henry's  visit  to  Wales  was  probably  conuected  the 
rrport  mentioned  in  history  of  lus  desire  to  marry  lady  Katbe- 
I  inc  Herbert;  the  youngest  daughter  of  bis  foimer  generous 
pn^tectors.  After  the  defeat  of  Buckingham^  he  for  a  time  lost 
all  hope  of  alliance  with  the  royal  Elizabeth.  His  former  love, 
Maud  Herbert,  had  been  married  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, but  Ilenrj'  sent  word  that  he  wished  to  have  her  younger 
sister.'  The  messenger,  however,  met  with  the  most  unac- 
countable impediments  in  his  journey;  and  before  he  could 
communicate  with  lady  Northumberland,  new  schemes  were 
Rgitiited  for  his  union  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  Heniy 
was  forced  to  sacrifice  his  private  affections.  The  people 
imagined  that  the  union  of  the  rival  roses  was  arranged  by 
Pmvidcnce,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  long 
agonies  England  had  endiu'cd  on  account  of  the  disputed  suc- 
cession. Great  crowds  went  to  behold  a  natural  prodigy  of  a 
rose-bu.sh,  which  produced  blossoms  where  the  rival  colours 
of  the  rose  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  for  the  first  tune 
seen  blended.  This  the  English  considered  was  an  auspici- 
ous omen.'' 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  ring  and  letter 
arrived  from  Elizabeth  of  York  wliich  renewed  her  engagement 
to  him.  In  Biereton's  narrative,  he  declares  he  met  the 
ejirl  of  Richmond  jit  Begar  monastery ;  tliis  was  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Rennes,  conveniently  situated  for  intercourse  with 
England,  where  there  were  two  convents  connected  with  that 
of  Begar  on  the  earl  of  Richmond's  own  estate  in  York- 
sliirc.  Brereton  found  the  earl  of  Richmond  sitting  at  tlie 
butts  in  an  archer}-ground ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  black  vel\et 
surcoat,  >\hich  reached  to  the  knees  :  he  descril)es  him  as  long- 
faced,  and  pale  in  complexion.  He  was  in  compiuiy  with 
lord  Oxford,  who  had  just  escaped  to  him  from  his  tedious 
imprisonment  in  Ilammes-castle,  and  lord  Ferrers  (of  Groby), 
who  was  the  s^ime  pei'son  as  the  nuu'quess  of  Dorset,  Ehzabcth't 
brother :  Riehinond  was  likewise  attended  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Lee.  The  French  authors  affirm  that  Henry  was 
Ui  lo^*^  with  Lee's  daughter  Katherine,  but  that  the  girl  gave 

'  Mall.  ^  Ca:iul^*4  KeiuaLUifc 
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up  his  proniise  for  fear  of  ruining  his  fortunes/  Henry  re- 
ceived Brereton  ci\'illy  :'*^he  kissed  the  ring  of  rich  stones  that 
Elizabeth  had  sent  him,  but,  with  the  charactOTstic  caution 
which  ever  flistinguished  him,  remained  three  weeks  before  he 
jcave  him  an  answer. 

Once  more  Henry  was  in  imminent  peril,  from  the  treachery 
cf  the  Breton  government.  Duke  Francis  feU  dangerously  ill, 
and  his  minister,  Landois,  covenanted  to  deliver  the  earl  into 
tlie  hmids  of  Kichjird  III.;  as  it  was,  Richmond,  who  was 
ntiixT  the  French  border,  had  to  ride  for  his  life,  and  with  only 
fiv^  persons  arrived  safely  at  Angers,  from  whence  he  visited 
the  French  court,  and  received  promises  of  assistance  from  tiie 
lady -recent,  sister  to  Charles  VIII.  He  followed  the  royal 
family  of  h  ranee  to  Paris,  where  lie  renewed  a  solemn  oath  to 
uiurry  Elizabeth  of  York  if  he  could  dispossess  the  usurper; 
and  the  day  after  this  oath,  all  the  English  students  at  the 
university  of  Paris  tendered  liim  their  homage  as  king  of  Eng- 
land.'' He  likewise  received  a  message  fix)m  duke  Francis,  who, 
having  recovered  his  health,  disclaimed  the  iniquities  of  Lan- 
dois,  and  promised  Henry  assistance  for  his  fresh  descent  on 
England.  The  lady -regent  of  France  advanced  him  a  sum  of 
money,  but  required  hostages  for  its  payment ;  upon  which 
Henry  very  adroitly  left  in  pledge  the  -person  of  his  intended 
brotlier-iu-law,  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  whose  late  communi- 
cations witli  England  had  excited  some  suspicions. 

Uichmond  reckoned  liimself  a  prisoner  during  the  whole  of 
his  connexion  with  Brctagne.  "  He  told  me,"  says  Comines, 
"just  before  his  departure,  that  from  the  time  he  was  five  years 
old  he  had  been  either  a  fugitive  or  a  captive,  and  that  he  had 
endured  a  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  from  duke  Francis,  into 
whose  hands  he  liad  fallen  by  extremity  of  weather.  Indeeil, 
I  was  at  the  court  of  Bretagne  when  he  and  his  uncle  were  first 
seized/'  Edward  l\'.  })aid  tlie  duke  of  Bretagne  a  yearly  sum 
lor  his  safe  keeping;  ;  and,  it'  the  extrerne  poverty  of  Richard 
111.  had  pernutted  liini  to  continue  the  pension,  it  is  to  be 
feared  tiiC  crown  of  Ent^land  anil  the  hand  of  its  heiress,  th^ 

*  l'r('\«j«t.  It  is  worthy  of  romirk,  tlmt  one  of  Elizubeth's  niaitls  oi'  honour 
w;«s  inistivss  Lev.  In  c>«'rv  jwi^-o,  jsomc  firious  coincidence  witli  for'.'-<>tteii  ln't 
Is  la  uc  luuul  m  iircrctuu'a  work  '  Ciutliric,  vo!.  ii.  7*>4. 
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'lovely  lady  Bessy/  would  never  have  been  won  by  Henry 
Tudor. 

Henry  sailed  with  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Bretagne 
from  Ilarfleur^  August  1,  on  his  chivahic  enterprise  to  win  a 
wife  and  crown.  His  navy  met  with  no  interruption^  foi 
Richard's  poverty  kept  the  Euglish  ships  inactive.  The  fleet 
safely  made  Miltbrd- Haven  in  seven  days;  but  Heniy  landed 
with  his  uncle  Jasper  at  a  place  called  Dale^  some  miles  from 
his  armament.  When  liis  uncle  first  set  foot  on  his  native  shore, 
the  people  received  him  joyfully^  with  these  significant  words^ 
"  Welcome !  for  thou  hast  taken  good  care  of  thy  nephew  /" 
a  sarcastic  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  Richard  III.  to  his 
nephews.  Tliis  welcome  was  indicative  of  the  pubUc  feeling, 
for  Richmond  was  greeted  every  w  here  on  liis  route  from  Mil- 
ford  as  a  deliverer,  and  as  far  as  Shrcwsbmy  every  town  threw 
open  iti>  gates  for  his  admittance.  His  old  friend,  lord  Her* 
bert,  though  not  openly  his  pai'tisaii,  secretly  favoured  his 
march ;  but  Gilbert  Talbot,  with  the  bold  decision  of  character 
so  well  dcscnbed  by  Brcreton,  joined  him  promptly  at  the 
head  of  the  vassalage  of  his  nei)hew,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  :* 
so  did  sir  John  Savage.  Henry  now  pressed  forward  for  the 
midland  counties,  suflenng  in  mind  doubts  respecting  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Stanleys,  although  he  received  the  most  comforting 
messages  from  his  mother.  At  hist  he  arrived  at  Tamworth. 
liord  Stanley  was  encamped  at  Atherstone,  and  Richard  IlL 
was  advancing  to  Leicester.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
August,  Heiuy  had  a  very  narrow  escape ;  he  went  out  from 
his  camp  at  Tamworth,  and  met  lord  Stanley  by  assignation 
in  the  dark,  in  a  field  nciu*  Athcrstone.  Here  Stanley  ex- 
plained to  his  son-in-law  ''how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to 
appear  Richard's  fncnd  till  the  very  moment  when  the  battle 
joined,  or  the  loss  of  his  son's  life  would  be  the  consequence, 
since  Richard  would  not  excuse  him  from  liis  palace-duty 
without  he  left  his  heir,  George  lord  Strange,  as  a  hostage  j 
that  the  axe  Ava«*  even  now  suspended  over  George's  head,  and 

'  Goiigh*8  IIi<;torY  of  Myddle,  edited  by  lir  llioma*  PhfUipps  bart..  wstd 
prlntiHl  at  the  Middlf-Hill  prcHH. 

*  lloll ;  who  strongly  coufiniii<  HrtTcton*i  statemont,  withoat  knowing  any 
thin^  of  Mm. 
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WTiu'd  fjill  on  the  »ligljtest  symptoms  of  revolt  wbowii  by  the 
Staulcya."  Had  Ilichmonii  been  wholly  satisfied,  lie  surely 
would  have  got  a  g;uide  from  Stanley  back  to  his  camp,  foe 
on  his  return  he  lost  his  path,  and  wandered  in  the  greatest 
peril  of  being  captured  by  Richard's  scouts :  he  dared  not 
iuquire  bis  way,  lest  his  foreign  accent  should  betray  hira.  At 
last  rendered  desperate,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  lone  hut 
on  Atherstone-moor,  nn^  finding  therein  the  master,  a  aimple 
Bhepherd,  was  by  Iiim  refreshed,  and  afterwanla  kindly  guided 
to  Tamwortli,  where  he  rejoined  his  forces,  not  before  hia 
army '  bad  been  tiuiawn  into  constemation  at  his  absence. 

That  very  evening,  at  sunset,  king  Kichard  entered  Leicester, 
mounted  on  a  magnificent  white  courser,  and  clad  in  the  same 
suit  of  burnished  steel  armour  he  wore  at  Tewkesbury  ;  on  hi* 
helmet  was  placed  a  regal  crown,  winch  he  had  worn  ever  since 
he  joined  his  military  muster  at  Nottingham.  Ilia  countenance 
was  stei-n  and  frowning,  his  manner  that  of  high  command,  as 
he  rode  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  war  in  the  van  of  the  fine«t 
eavalry  forces  in  Europe.  His  army,  amounting  to  thirteen 
thousand  men,  was  sufiicieat  to  have  cruahed  Richmond's  petty 
band,  but  that  its  strength  was  impaired  by  secret  disaffection. 
King  Richard  slept  at  the  principal  inn  at  Leicester,  (known 
once  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Boar,}  because  Leicester-castle 
was  ruinous  and  uninlmbi  table.  Tlie  room  in  which  he  passed 
the  night  is  fresh  in  the  memorj'  of  many  persons  :  the  ancient 
inu  baa  been  but  recently  destroyed,  for  the  erection  of  a  row 
of  small  houses.  Ricliard  occupied  a  ghostly  gotluc  chamber; 
he  slept  on  his  military  chest,  in  the  shape  of  a  bedstead,  and 
the  discovery  of  his  ti-easure,  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  occa- 
sioned a  horrid  murder.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding Boaworth  fight,  Richard  IIL  left  Leicester  by  the  south 
gate  at  the  head  of  bis  cavjilry.  A  poor  old  blind  man,  who 
had  been  a  wheelwright,  sat  begging  near  the  bridge :  as  the 
kins  appronclied  he  cried  out,  that  "  If  the  moon  changed  again 
that  day,  which  had  changed  once  in  the  course  of  nature  that 
morning,  king  Richard  would  lose  life  and  crown,"  He  hinted, 

Sl.™l.  Imt    . 
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here^  at  the  secret  disaflection  of  the  Percy  ^  who  hid  mnrried 
Henry  of  Richmond's  old  love,  Maud  Herbert.  As  Bichaid 
rode  over  Leicester-bridge^  his  left  foot  struck  against  a  low 
woocleu  post :  '^  His  head  shall  strike  against  that  very  pilBp" 
said  the  oracular  beggar,  "  as  he  returns  this  night/"' 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the  two  rival  armies  encamped 
on  the  appropriately  named  heath  of  Redmore,  near  Bosworth. 
lUchard  went  out  at  twilight  to  reconnoitre  :  he  found  a  aentinei 
fast  asleep  at  the  outposts ;  he  promptly  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  with  these  stem  soldierly  words, — ^^  I  found  him  asleep^ 
and  I  leave  him  bo"  Such  was  the  usurper's  prq>aratiQn  for 
that  fearfiil  night  of  unrest,  of  which  Shakspeare  has  made 
such  poetical  use.  Our  clironiclers^  more  briefly  describe  the 
troubled  slumber  of  Richard  on  the  last  night  of  his  existence, 
by  »i}4ng  that,  in  his  sleep,  he  "  was  most  terribly  pulled  and 
haled  by  divcls/'  They  report,  moreover,  that  other  agents 
were  busy  in  the  camp  besides  these  diabolical  phantasma  of 
the  tyrant's  over-charged  brain,  for  the  morning  light  shoved 
that  some  daring  hand  had  placed  a  placard  on  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  teut,  containing  these  hues  : — 


Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold. 

For  Dickon  thy  master  U  bought  and  sold.' 


Notwithstanding  his  ill  rest,  Richard  was  the  next  morning 
energetically  active,  reckoning  on  overwhelming  Richmond  at 
once  by  a  tremendous  charge  of  cavalry.  Richmond  must  have 
possessed  great  moral  courage  to  risk  a  battle,  for  his  &ther- 
in-law  was,  till  the  moment  of  onset,  dubious  in  his  indication!. 
At  last  lord  Stanley  and  his  brother  sir  Wilham  joined  Rich* 
mond's  forces,  and  the  odds  were  turned  against  the  usurper; 
yet  the  battle  raged  on  Redmore-heath  for  more  than  two  houn. 
King  Richard  made  in  person  three  furious  charges,  the  last 
being  the  most  desperate,  after  his  friend  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
'^vas  slain,  when  Richard,  overthrowing  all  opposers,  "  cut  hk 
way^'  to  where  Richmond's  standard  flew,  m  hopes  of  a  per» 
Eouai  encounter  with  his  rival.  After  killing  the  standard-bearer, 

'  The  Percy  bean  the  creftccnt  as  crwt. 
*  1Va1\1)  Strang*  Prophecies  :   Tracts,  British  MomoTPi 
^  Sgcad,  932.   UoHnshed.    UalL 
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Brandon,  "lie  was  borne  dawn  by  numbera  at  tbe  foot  of  th« 
hill  near  Amyoa-lays."  Ilia  blood  tinged  the  pretty  brooklrt 
which  issues  from  the  hill :  it  literally  ran  red  that  day,  and 
to  this  hour  the  commun  people  refuse  to  driuk  of  its  n-atera. 
The  body  of  Richard  was  in  a  few  minutes  plundered  of  ita 
armour  aiid  oniameats,'  The  crown  was  hiddeu  by  a  soUbcr 
in  a  haw tliom- bush,  but  was  suoo  found  and  carried  to  lord 
Stanley,  who  placed  it  ou  the  head  of  lus  son-in-law,  saluting 
him  by  the  title  of  Heury  VII.,  while  the  victorious  army 
lang  Te  Deum  on  the  blood-stained  heath. 

"  Oh,  Il«<lmoro !  tlum  it  teemed  th;  name  wu  Dot  in  rimi.'' 
It  was  in  memory  of  the  picturesque  fact  that  the  red-ber- 
ried hawthorn  once  sheltered  the  crown  of  England,  that  the 
hou^  of  Tudor  assumed  the  deiice  of  a  crown  in  a  bush  of  the 
fruited  hawthorn.  To  the  same  circumstance  may  be  referred 
the  loyal  proverb  of — 

"  Clcsve  to  the  crnwn,  Ihongh  it  hung  on  s  boih." 
While  these  events  were  transacting,  the  royal  maiden  who 
was  to  prove  the  prize  of  the  victor  remained  in  the  lonely  halla 
of  the  Yorkshire  castle  of  Sheriff- Huttun,  with  no  companion 
but  its  young  and  imbecile  owner,'  her  cousiu  Warwick.  A 
sudden  outburst  of  joy  throughout  tbe  country,  and  the  throng- 
ing of  the  population  of  the  district  about  the  gates  of  her 
prison,  told  Ehziibelh  that  hei"  cause  Iiad  prospered,  and  that 
Rii'liard  was  overtlu'own.  Soon  after  came  sir  Robert  Wil- 
loTighby,  sent  by  the  new  king,  Henry  VIL,  from  Rosworth, 
witli  orders  to  bring  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  her  cousin  to 

^  The  local  tnulitiona  of  LcicaterHliirs  afftrm,  that  when  Kichant'a  baly  vaM 
brniiglit  into  LraceKtcr,  tbe  town  he  htul  tntely  (jiiittod  with  tbe  utmost  militarj 
pomp,  it  waa  stripped  and  gaaliMl,  uad  banging,  wiCli  tbe  bead  downwards,  itcma* 
■  lKir<i'  fM.m  hy  rine  of  lil^  luTjikls  KIjiiil-Ik:  SanglkT.  As  tbe  bodj  wu  durit'd 
wr  -.  1,. '..■;.-  1  I ".'_. ,  11.  ? .  I.'  '  I  i_]"...-  lIKr  ti  tlimm-iuo]),  it  (m  wiu  vorj 
!■!,  ■       '  -iji- friim  tho  bridge,  and  Ihiutb* 

(.-■    .  .     J  iLiKlllaL    Ti-e  nuiw  vf  tlio  firoj 

t'ridrs  U'ggiil  tijc  pimr  TD.UtnMih.il  ivrpie  of  thmi  bene&ctor,  and  iiit<n«d  h 
hmill>lj,  but  tiwKntlj,  ia  tiuir  diurdi. 

■  -Sberiff-Hutton  van  one  of  the  chief  baronial  reridBDCM  of  ttw  great  earl  or 
Wflrwick,  and  tlierefure  the  nwdence  of  his  grandsuu,  whom  king  Kichard  III, 
did  not  pretend  to  rob  of  hb  motlier'a  sharB  of  the  Neville  inheritance.     Hemy 
V[;.  put  him  in  oinliuonieot  in  tlie  Tower,  after  WUloogbhj  had  conT^rv' bin  . 
fruni  ^UL-rilf-Huttoo. 
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Ijond<m  with  all  convenient  speed.  The  princesa  commenoed 
her  journey  directly,  and  was  attended  by  a  voluntary  guard 
of  tlie  nobility  and  gentrj'  of  the  counties  through  which  she 
passed,  and  many  noble  ladies  likewise  came  to  wait  upon  her : 
in  this  state  she  was  escorted  to  Loudon,  and  consigned  to  the 
care  of  her  mother,  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Westminster-palace. 

Henry  VII.,  in  the  mean  time,  set  out  from  Leicester^  and 
by  easy  ioumeys  arrived  in  the  metropolis.  The  lord  mavor 
and  citizens  met  him  at  Shoreditch,  and  recognised  him  as 
king  of  England.*  He  came,  not  invested  Avitli  military  terrors 
like  a  conqueror, — not  even  as  an  armed  and  mounted  cavalier, 
Init  made  his  entiy,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  in  a  covered 
chariot,  a  mode  of  travelling  never  before  used  excepting  by 
females,  "  without/'  adds  Bacon,  "  it  Avas  considered  necessary 
so  to  convey  a  tiaitor  or  enemy  of  the  state,  dangerous  for  the 
people  to  rccoguisc.^'  His  own  poet,  Bernard  Andreas^  who 
had  accoujpanied  him  from  ]5retagne,  welcomed  him  to  London 
at  Shorcditch,  with  Latin  verses  wntten  in  his  praise.  The  king 
went  direct  to  St.  PauFs,  where  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  he 
offered  his  banners,  not  those  taken  at  Bosworth,  but  three, 
on  which  were  figured  his  devices  of  the  fiery  dragon  of  Cad- 
wallader,  a  dun  cow,  and  the  etfigj'  of  St.  Geoi^e.  He  then 
retired  to  his  lodging  prepared  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  close  to  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  While  he  remained 
the  guest  of  the  bishop,  he  assembled  his  privy  council,  and 
renewed  to  them  his  ])romise  of  espousing  the  princess 
Ehzabelh  of  York.  The  discontents  of  the  Yorkist  party  com- 
menced from  this  era ;  they  foimd  with  indignation  that 
Henry  chose  to  be  recognised  by  parliament  as  the  inde- 
pendent soA'creign  of  England,  without  the  least  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  title  he  derived  from  his  betrothment  with  their 
princess.  His  coronation  took  place  soon  after,  without  the 
association  of  the  princess  in  its  honours. 

Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  suffered  great  sinxiety  from  the  reporti 
of  his  intended  marriage,  either  with  the  heiress  of  Bretagne 

or  lady  Katherine  Herbert.    In  the  course  of  her  meditations 

* 

she  rcx*alled  to  memory  that  her  father  had,  in  her  iiifanqr, 

'  CoutinuAtkm  ol'  Hardyng* 
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uSiared  her  in  luaniage  to  "lliis  comely  prince  ;"  perhaps  she 

did  not  kuow  the  evil  iuteiitioiu  of  that  tic-ity, — at  ull  events, 

slie  deemed    lierselt'  Henry's  betrothed  wife,  not  only  fnim 

mutives  of  political  expediency,  but  aceording  to  the  siuietiiin  of 

her  deceased  parent.'     Yet  it  was  near  CliristniaB,  and  no  pre-  I 

panitious  had  been  made  for  the  miirriaj^  of  the  niyiil  piur, 

when  the  house  of  conimona,  on  their  {^.int  to  the  kinp  of 

tonna<re  and  pouu'lao;e  for  life,  ailded  to  it  a  petition  "  that 

he  would  take  to  wife   and  consort  the   princess   Elizabeth, 

which  marriage  they  hoiJcd  God  would  bless  with  a  progeny 

of  the  race  of  kings."     The  members  of  the  assembled  Iiuunch 

of  parliament  then  rose  up  and  bowed  to  the  king,  as  a  tiigii  J 

of  their  earnest  co-operation  in  this  wish:*  the  king  rejjheil  I 

"that  he  wna  verj'  willing  ao  to  do."     lie  might  have  adde*!, 

for  the  further  Hatisfactiou  of  all  malcontent  at  the  delay,  that  J 

the  prevalence  of  the  two  great  plagues  of  poverty  and  pesti-  ] 

lence  were  reawnable  impedimenta  to  gorgeous  and  crowded 

cereuioniflla ;  for  the  private  records  of  the  exche<iucr  prove 

-that  there  waa  not  a  doit  in  the  royal  purse,  and  the  puhlio 

anuals  show  how  severely  the  new  disease  called  '  the  sweating  ' 

■ickness,'  or  sudor  Anglicus,  wjia  devastating  the  nietropohs.  | 

Tlie  parhament  was  prorogued  from  the  10th  of  December 
till  the  27th  of  January  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  aunounced 
"  that,  befote  its  i-e -assembling,  the  marriage  of  the  king  and 
the  prineejis  Elizabeth  «  ould  take  pUice ;"  from  which  time  she 
was  treated  an  queen.'  A  great  tournament  was  proclaimed,  and 
magtiiJicent  preparations  made  for  the  royal  nuptials.  Ehzabeth 
and  Henry  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees :  to  obtiun  a 
apecial  dispensation  was  a  work  of  time,  but  in  order  to  indulge 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  for  their  immediate  miiou,  an  onhnaiy 
dispensation  was  procui'ed  from  the  pope's  resident  legate,  by 

'  IVmanl  Andre™'  Memoir,  quoltd  bj  Speed.  '  Porliiinentary  tlintory. 

'  I'liiinjiKm  FnynTK,  p.  *8.-Cuinilen  Socict.".  The  Itiinii-J  nlitor  ot  tijia 
Tiluable  culli'ctiun  juitly  poinls  oat  the  imporUnce  of  the  tenth  letter -«  mi 
hiatorioil  duruiiieiit,  but  iiui;(K>itj  (from  ajiottier  docninent)  thut  a  mlttuke  it 
mnAe  in  the  dale,  and  tlial  parliament  waa  appointed  to  rp-uswnible  on  the  23nl, 
iniiteHd  of  the  2Tth ;  but  vie  tliiiik,  ea  the  rojal  marrlBge  Utok  place  on  tbe  IBth, 
the  Plumpton  correspondent  u  Tight.  H'mce  "them  waa  to  be  great  juatinft," 
uiiiny  nf  the  peers  and  liiiiirhtii  of  tbe  shire  wonld  take  a  p«rt  at  tbia  panangc  <J 
u-iiie,  Hiid  llicj  uuiill  be  nsiialt  B(  Ibr  btuiiuw  uuilcr  a  week  (T  eight  iaj^ 
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which  licence  the  royal  pair  were  united  at  Westminater, 
January  18^  1486.  Their  wedding-day  was,  in  the  words  of 
Bernard  Andreas^  '^  celebrated  with  all  religious  and  gkxrioos 
magnificence  at  courts  and  by  their  people  with  bonfires,  dan« 
cing,  songs^  and  banquets^  throughout  all  London/'  Cardinal 
Bourchier^  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Plnntagenet^  and  a  prince  of  the  church,  was 
the  officiating  prelate  at  the  marriage.  '^  His  hand/'  according 
to  the  quaint  phraseology  of  FuUer,  who  records  the  dicom- 
stance,  '^  held  that  sweet  posie,  wherein  the  white  and  red  roses 
were  first  tied  together." 

>  By  {^mc.'nt  from  limhcl  llaDtag^nst,  rzstcr  of  Bicbsit!  duks  cf  Tflrii»  vin 
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E  ftbalaminm — Ongin  of  the  anthem  of  'God  save  the  king' — The  queeo'a  re«i> 
dence  at  Winchester — IX'licate  health — Illnesawith  ague — Birth  of  prince  Arthnr 
— Queen  foonds  the  Lady-chapel  at  Winchester  cathedral — Her  dower — Mceta 
her  cousin  Warwick  at  Shene — Joins  the  king  at  Kenilworth — Views  his  entry 
at  BiMliopjigate-street — Goes  with  him  to  Greenwich — Her  procession  by  water 
to  London — Coronation — Assists  at  the  feast  of  St.  George — Presides  at  the 
marriages  of  her  aunt  and  sisters — Party  to  her  sister's  marriage-settlement — 
Takes  her  chamber — Birth  of  the  princess  Margaret — Of  prince  Henry — Of 
the  princess  Elizabeth — Queen  writes  to  the  king  in  France — Perkin  War- 
bock's  rebellions — Queen's  progress  with  the  king  to  Latham-house — Qneen'a 
expenditure — Her  friendship  for  the  king's  mother — The  royal  cliildren — 
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A  VERY  elegant  Ijatin  epithalamium  was  written  on  the  marriaj^e 
of  Elizabeth  of  York  by  a  learned  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
John  de  Gigli.^  It  is  a  great  curiosity,  and,  tliough  too  long  as 
a  whole  for  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  an  English  version 
of  a  few  passages  relating  to  the  royal  pair  are  subjoined. 

"  Hail !  ever  honoured  and  auspicious  day, 
Wlien  in  blent  wedlock  to  a  mighty  king- 
To  Henry — bright  Elizabeth  isjoiiud. 
Fairest  of  Edward's  offspring,  she  alone 
Pleased  this  illustrious  spouse." 

Tlien,  after  much  rejoicing  at  the  happy  prospect  of  peace  and 
re-establishment  of  the  ancient  laws,   and  some  imnecessarv 

'  lliM.  TTarl.  v^.AO  ;  ihde  3  rjO.     Join  do  Gljli  was  oilcrwaiOs.  iu  HUT.  iimii^ 
U^Ilop  of  \\  oVct-iUir. 
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allusions  to  Nestor^  Priam.  Hector^  and  invocation  of  the  pagan 
deities^  the  reverend  poet  addresses  Henry  to  this  effect : — 

•*  'riiough  it  may  please  you  proudly  to  derive 
Aiic(>stral  titlefl  from  the  ancient  stock 
Of  Fninkisli  kings,  your  royid  forcfatben. 
Your  beauty  more  coinniendi}  you  to  our  beafttV"— 
Fesitures  benign,  and  fonn  of  graceful  mould, 
Yirlue'tf  concomitants  wliicb  wait  on  you, 
And  with  each  other  vie  to  make  you  Bbioa 
In  splendour  more  adorned." 

Tlie  poet  tells  Henry  that  the  fruit  of  war  is  won,  the  ermin«: 
has  descended  upon  him,  the  crown  is  on  his  head,  the  sceptre 
in  his  hand^  peace  smiles  for  England,  and  he  only  requires  a 
spouse  to  complete  his  happiness,  and  thus  calls  his  attention 
to  Elizabeth : — 

"  So  liere  the  most  ilhwtrious  maid  of  York, 
DcHciont  nor  in  virtue  nor  descent, 
Most  beautiful  in  form,  whose  matchless  face 
Adorned  with  most  enchanting  s^'eetness  shiues. 
Her  parents  called  her  name  Elizabeth, 
And  she,  their  tirst-ltom,  should  of  right  sucoeod 
Her  mighty  sire.     Htfr  title  will  he  yourt. 
If  you  unite  this  princes  to  yourseli' 
In  wedltK'k's  holy  bond.** 

Alluding  to  Hcnry^s  tiu'diiiess  in  celebrating  his  nuptials,  this 
I'oyal  Jinncec  is  made  to  express  the  most  passionate  impatienou. 

She  sjiys, — 

•"Oh,  my  beloved!  my  hope,  my  only  bliss! 
Why  then  defor  my  joy  ?     Fairest  of  kings, 
Wlu'iice  your  dehiy  to  light  our  hridal  torch  f 
Our  noble  hoa>k.>  containi*  two  (xtrsons  now, 
lUit  one  in  mind,  in  eiputl  love  the  same. 
Oh,  my  illustrious  spouse  !  give  o'er  delay 
Your  sad  Elizabeth  entreats ;  and  you 
^^'ill  not  deny  Klizabeth's  request. 
For  we  were  plighted  in  a  solemn  pact. 
Signed  long  ago  by  your  own  royal  bund.** 

Henry  is  then  reminded  that  her  youthful  affections  had  been 
^^JTei:  to  him,  and  that  she  had  patiently  cheiished  tliis  idea 
foi"  years : — 

*  IIow  oft  with  needle,  when  denied  tlie  pen 
Has  she  on  canvas  traced  the  blessed  n-im* 
Of  Henry,  or  expressed  it  with  her  loom 
In  silken  threads,  or  'broidered  it  in  gold ; 
4nd  now  she  seeks  the  fanes  and  hallowed  thnini 
Of  deities  propitious  to  her  suit. 
Imploring  tlu.>m  to  shorten  her  tnspm^ 
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That  fihe  ma^  in  aui<))icious  momeut  know 

The  holy  tuuiie  of  bride. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Your  hymeneal  torches  now  unite. 
And  ket^p  them  ever  pure.     Oh  !  royal  maid. 
Put  on  your  regal  robes  in  loveliness. 
*    A  thDusand  fair  attendants  rotmd  you  wait. 
Of  various  ranks,  with  different  offices, 
To  dock  your  beautiwus  foinn.   Lo !  this  delights 
To  smooth  with  ivory  comb  your  golden  haii, 
And  that  to  curl  and  braid  each  shining  tress, 
And  wreath  the  sparkling  jewels  round  your  head. 
Twining  your  locks  with  gems :  this  one  slrnll  clasp 
The  railiant  necklace  framed  in  fretted  gold 
Al)out  your  snowy  neck,  while  that  unfolds 
The  rotx»  that  glow  with  gold  and  puri>le  dye^ 
And  iits  the  ornaments,  with  patient  skill. 
To  your  unrivalled  limbs ;  and  here  shall  shine 
Tlie  costly  treasures  from  the  Orient  sands. 
The  sappliire,  azure  gem,  that  emulates 
Heaven's  lofty  arch,  shall  gleam,  and  softly  thcra 
The  verdant  emerald  shed  its  greenest  light. 
And  fiery  carbuncle  flash  forth  rasy  rays 
From  the  jmre  gold." 

The  epibluilamium  concludes  with  the  enthusiastic  wish  of  the 
[Kxst,  that  a  lovely  aud  numerous  progeny  may  bless  these  royal 
auptials  with  children's  chikben,  in  long  succession  to  hold  the 
reins  of  the  kuigdom  with  justice  and  honour.  He  predicts  that 
a  child  shall  shortly  gambol  in  the  royal  halls,  and  grow  up  a 
worthy  son  of  Richmond^  emulating  the  noble  quahties  of  hie 
august  parents,  and  perpetuating  their  name  in  his  illustrious 
descendants  for  ever.  Nor  was  the  Latin  composition  of  tho 
learned  De  Gigli  the  only  poetical  tribute  to  tlies^e  nuptials. 
An  anthem  was  written  for  the  occasion  in  the  following 
words,  in  which  a  strong  resemblance  will  be  immediately  traced 
to  "  God  save  tlie  king  i'  the  similaiity  of  the  music  is  still 
stronger/ 

•*  God  save  king  Honrie  whercsoe'er  he  be. 
And  for  queone  Elizabeth  now  pray  wee. 

And  tor  all  her  noble  progeiiye ; 
(lod  save  the  church  of  Christ  from  any  follie. 
And  fi)r  (jULvne  Elizabeth  now  pray  wee.'* 


^  This  aiithfiTi,  M't  to  niusicul  notes  of  tbe  old  square  form,  and  with  tho 
banione  clef  on  tbe  third  lino,  jjonuine  sigiis  of  antiquity,  was  found  with  other 
ancient  pajK'i'H  in  the  church-ciiost  at  Gayton,  Nurthamptonshire  :  the  date  \f 
I ISG,  the  ye^j.r  of  the  in;irriii;j:e  of  Henry  VI  [.  and  E)lizalx4h  of  York. — iu* 
l^istory  and  Orii^in  of  *'  Ufxl  sive  the  King,"  by  E.  Clark,  p.  :^6. 
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Three  successiTe  dispensations  were  granted  by  pope  Inno- 
cent^  all  dated  subsequently  to  the  royal  marriage.  He  addressen 
the  king  and  queen  as  ''  thou  king  Henry  of  Lancastei,  and 
thou  Elizabeth  of  York  ;''  and  proceeds  to  state,  "that  as  their 
progenitors  had  vexed  the  kingdom  of  England  with  wars  aod 
clamours^  to  prevent  further  effusion  of  blood  it  was  desirable 
for  them  to  unite  in  marriage/'  He  calls  Elisabeth  "  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  that  famous  king  of  immortal  memory,  Edwaid 
IV./^  thus  effacmg  the  brand  her  unnatural  unde  had  cast 
on  her  birth.  Three  bulls  were  obtained,  one  after  the  other, 
before  Henry  could  find  one  to  please  him ;  at  last  a  clause 
wsis  introduced,  declaring  that  if  Elizabeth  died  without  issuer 
the  succession  of  the  crown  was  to  be  continued  in  Heniy^ 
progeny  by  another  wife, — ^a  great  injustice  to  her  sisters. 

Elizabeth,  very  soon  after  the  marriage,  gave  hopes  that  this 
injurious  clause  would  prove  of  none  effect.  She  retired  to  the 
city  of  Winchester  to  pass  the  summer,  holding  her  court  there^ 
surrounded  by  her  sisters,  her  mother,  and  her  mother-in-law, 
Margaret  of  Richmond,  for  whom  she  appears  to  have  cherished 
the  greatest  esteem.  The  king  left  his  bride  at  Lent,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  long  and  dangerous  progress  throng 
the  northern  counties,  which  had  been  so  entirely  devoted  to 
Richard  III.  as  to  have  upheld  him  on  the  throne  by  militaiy 
force.  It  was  impossible  for  Elizabeth,  in  her  dehcate  and 
hopeful  situation,  to  accompany  her  husband  on  this  progress; 
for  he  had  to  suppress  two  dangerous  insurrections  on  the  road, 
and  one  notable  plot  laid  for  his  destruction.  At  last  Heniy 
got  safely  to  the  late  usurper's  favourite  city  of  York,  where 
the  good  people  discreetly  tried  the  effect  of  a  little  personal 
flattery.  At  his  magnificent  entry  they  made  the  air  ring  with 
shouts  of  "  king  Harry  I  king  Harry  !  our  Lord  preserve  that 
sweet  and  well-favoiured  face  V*  And  so  well  was  this  complin 
ment  taken,  that  Henry  reduced  theii  *rown-rents  from 
161/.  to  18/.  5*. 

The  queen  had  fixed  her  residence  at  Winchester  by  licr 
husband's  express  desire,  as  he  wisiied  her  to  give  birth  to  hin 
expected  heir  in  the  castle  of  that  city,  because  tradition  dfr- 
clHi*ed  it  was  built  by  king  Arthur,  Ids  ancestor.  The  queeoft 
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bedchamber  was  arnrnged  according  to  ancient  etiqaette,  whicb 
had  been  studied  sednlaudy  by  the  king's  mother,  the  oomitess 
Margaret,  who  has  fiiToored  posterity  with  her  written  rules 
on  the  subject.  The  royal  patient  was  inclosed,  not  only  from 
air,  but  from  the  light  of  day.  "  Her  highness'  pleasure  being 
understood  as  to  what  chamber  she  be  delivered  in,  the  same 
must  be  hung  with  rich  doth  of  arras, — sides,  roo^  windows 
and  all,  except  one  window,  where  it  must  be  hanged  so  that 
she  may  have  light  when  it  pleaaeth  her.  After  the  queen  had 
taken  to  her  chamber,''  a  peculiar  ceremony  in  royal  etiquette, 
now  obsolete,  she  bade  &rewell  to  all  her  lords  and  court 
ofBcers,  and  saw  none  but  those  of  her  own  sex,  * '  for,''  oon^ 
tinues  the  countess  Margaret, ''  women  were  made  all  manner 
of  ofBcers,  as  butlers,  sewers,  and  pages,  who  received  all  needful 
things  at  the  great  chamber-door.''  The  queen  gave  her  fiic 
mily  a  surprise,  by  the  birth  of  a  son  some  weeks  sooner  than 
was  expected ;  yet  the  child  was  healthy,  and  very  lively.  He 
was  bom  September  20, 1486,  at  Winchester-castle.  The  health 
of  the  queen,  it  appears,  was  always  delicate,  and  she  suffered 
much  from  an  ague  that  autumn.  Her  mother-in-law,  lady 
Mai^aret,  busied  herself  greatly  at  this  time ;  for,  besides  re« 
gulating  the  etiquette  of  the  royal  lying-in  chamber,  she  like- 
wise  arranged  the  pageantry  of  the  young  prince's  baptism,  and 
set  forth  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  cradle,  "  fair  adorned 
with  painter's  craft."  *  Elizabeth  of  York  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  mother  distinguished  by  the  honomr  of  standing 
ijrjdmother  for  this  precious  heir.  Several  cross-accidents  at- 
tended his  baptism :  the  day  was  violently  stormy,  and  one 
of  his  godfathers,  tlie  stout  earl  of  Oxford,  most  unaccountably 
kept  his  royal  godchild  waiting  in  the  cold  cathedral  three 
hours  for  his  appearance.  Oxford  came  in  when  the  ceremony 
was  nearly  over,  but  he  was  in  time  to  perform  his  part,  which 
was  that  of  sponsor,  at  the  confirmation ;  and,  taking  the  royal 
babe  on  his  arm,  he  presented  him  to  the  officiating  prelate 
at  Winchester  high  altar.  Then,  while  the  king's  trumpeters 
and  minstrels  went  playing  before,  the  child  was  borne  to  the 
king  and  queen,  and  had  the  blessing  of  God,  Our  Lady,  St. 

^  Ordiiyuu  Ji  of  the  ooontcss  ^largaret,  molbcr  of  Hea*T  VIL ;  Horleian  MSi 
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George^  and  his  father  and  mother.^  The  king,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  sat  by  the  qucen^s  bed-side,  ready  to  give  their 
united  blessing  as  the  concluding  ceremony  of  the  royal  baptism. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ilenry  VII.,  afterguards  so  cimning 
and  Avorldly,  ^vas,  at  this  epoch,  imbued  with  all  the  dreamy 
romance  natui-al  to  the  studious  and  recluse  life  he  had  led  in 
tiis  prison-tower  of  Elven,  where  his  hours  of  recreation  had 
no  other  amusement  than  stories  of  Arthur  and  Uter  Peii> 
dragon.  He  had  hitherto  spent  his  days  in  Wales  or  Bretagne^ 
both  Celtic  countries,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  cherish- 
ing the  same  tracUtions.  Much  the  royal  brain  was  occupied 
with  ballads  of  the  '  Mort  d'Artur,'  with  red  dragons  and  green 
leeks,  besides  long  rolls  of  Welsh  pedigrees,  in  which  Noah 
figured  about  midway.  It  was  remarkable  enough  that  a  prince, 
educated  on  the  coast  of  France,  should  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land  with  tastes  so  entirely  formed  on  the  most  ancient  lore  of 
our  island, — tastes  which  he  now  gratified  by  naming  the  heir 
of  England  Arthur,  after  his  favourite  hero  and  ancestor.  It 
was  a  mercy  he  did  not  name  the  boy  Cadwallader,  whom,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  pains-taking  Welsh  heralds,  he  claimed 
as  his  hundredth  progenitor.^  It  was  impossible  for  a  king, 
who  was  a  connoisseur  in  Welsh  pedigrees,  to  meet  with  a 
mate  better  suited  to  him  in  tliat  partiailar,  for  the  queen  was 
lineal  princess  of  Wales  by  virtue  of  her  descent  from  Gladis^ 
who  had  married  one  of  her  Mortimer  ancestors,  and  their  poa- 
tcrity  was  the  nearest  collateral  hue  to  Llewellyn  the  Great.' 
The  memon^  of  the  ^Mortimers,  as  the  conquerors  and  oontroU 
Icrs  of  Wales,  was  little  esteemed  by  the  Welsh ;  but  the  m&nt 
prince  Arthur  was  the  object  of  their  adoration,  and  liis  per- 
fections are  still  remembered  in  their  national  songs. 

Elizabeth's  churchmg  was  conducted  with  remarkable  so- 
lemnity of  etiquette,  according  to  the  following  routine :— 
The  queen  received  her  officers  of  the  household,  and  the 
officers  of  arms,  recUning  on  a  grand  state-bed,  '^  richly  beseen 
in  tires,*'  being,  we  presume,  a  cap  ^ith  borders,  "  and  with 

>  Lclandi  Colloctanea,  iv.  390. 
'  It  was  likewiFc  reported,  that  Cadwallader  had  proplieded  on  hi«  dnitli-btd 
the  rc8tor.itii>ii  of  his  line  us  Hovt^reigiis  of  the  whole  Ulund. — Hardyng 
'  niudsstoiic.     Gludu  WU8  slxter  to  Llewellyn  the  Great. 
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beadB  nbout  lier  neck."  A  ducliess,  or  at  least  &  couiitcsw, 
beliied  her  down  from  tlie  bed,  aud  led  her  to  the  chamber- 
door,  wiiere  two  duchesses  received  her,  and  a  duke  led  her 
to  the  chiipel,  where  the  ceremony  of  churching  took  place. 
One  of  her  lords  carried  a  taper  bmiiiiig  helbro  her  to  the 
altar,  where  she  offered,  and  all  her  ladies  and  gentlemen 
offered,  according  to  their  degree.  Aiid  that  day  the  queen 
■at  in  the  gieat  chamber  mtder  the  king's  canopy,  and  also 
had  her  largess  crietl.'  The  queen's  ague  continued,  and  it 
was  long  before  she  recovered  her  health ;  when  it  was  restored, 
Bhe  founded  a  Lady-chapel  at  Winclicstcr  cathedral,  aa  a  testi- 
mony of  gratitude  for  the  birth  of  her  heir. 

The  dower  of  Elizabeth  deviated  in  some  particulars  from 
those  of  the  queena  her  jiredecessors :  as  slie  was  lieiress  of 
the  Mortimers,  some  of  their  posses'sions  in  Herefordshire,  and 
part  of  the  great  patrimony  of  Clare,  formed  portions  of  it. 
Her  grandmother,  Cicely  duchess  of  York,  was  very  richly 
endowed  on  this  inheritance;  and  as  Elizabeth  Woodville; 
the  queen's  mother,  had  hkeivise  to  be  maintained,  the  I'lindx 
were  barely  sufficient  for  all  claimants.  The  king,  "  m  coii- 
Buleration  of  the  great  expenses  and  charges  that  his  most 
dear  wife  EHzabeth,  queen  of  lingland,  must  of  necessity  bear 
in  her  chamber,  aud  others  divers  wisea,  by  the  advice  of  the 
lords  spiritiial  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present 
parliament,  and  by  llie  authority  of  the  same,  ordaiueth  that 
his  dear  wife  tiie  tpicen  be  able  to  sue  in  her  own  name,  with- 
out the  king,  by  writs.  Sec.,  all  manner  of  forms,  rents,  and 
debts  due  to  her ;  and  sue  m  her  own  name  in  all  manner 
of  actions,  and  plead,  and  be  impleaded  in  any  of  the  king's 
courts." ' 

The  next  year  was  agitated  with  the  mysterious  rebcihon 
in  behalf  of  the  ear!  of  Warwick,  who  w;us  personated  by  a 
youth  named  Lambert  Simnel.  It  was  but  a  few  monthti 
since  the  queen  and  young  Warwick  had  been  companions  at 
Sheriff-Hutton  :  the  public  had  since  lost  sight  of  him.  and 
this   rebellion  was  evidently  got  up  to  make  the  king  own 
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what  had  become  of  him.  He  had  beea  kept  quietly  in  thfi 
Tower,  from  whence,  to  prove  the  imposition  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  he  was  now  brought  in  grand  procession  through  the 
city  to  Shene,  where  he  liad  hved  in  1485^  and  previously 
with  EUzabeth  of  York,  and  her  young  brothers  and  sistera.* 
The  queen  received  him  with  several  noblemen,  and  convearsed 
with  him ;  but  he  was  found  to  be  very  stupid,  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  the  commonest  objects.'  The  king 
wrote  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  cliambeiiain  to  the  queen,  the 
following  May,  commanding  him  to  escort  her  and  the 
countess  Margaret  to  Kenilworth,  where  he  then  was.  The 
people  were  discontented  that  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth 
had  not  taken  place  after  her  wedlock,  and  rebeUions  followed 
each  other  Mith  great  rapidity.  Lambert  Simnel  fisU  into 
the  king's  power  this  autumn  ;  and  when  Heniy  found  he 
wiis  a  simple  boy,  too  ignorant  to  be  considered  a  responsible 
agent,  he  very  magiiauimously  forgave  him,  and  with  good- 
humoured  ridicule  promoted  him  to  be  turnspit  in  his  kitchen 
%t  Westminster,  and  afterwards  made  him  one  of  his  fidconen. 
This  act  of  grace  was  in  honour  of  Elizabeth's  approaching 
coronation.  She  preceded  the  king  to  London;  and,  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1487,  she  sat  in  a  window  at  St.  Maiyli 
hospital,  Bishopsgate-street,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  his 
triumphant  entry  of  the  metropolis,  in  honour  of  the  victory 
of  Stoke.  The  queen  then  went  with  Henry  to  their  palace 
at  Greenwich.  On  the  Fiiday  preceding  her  coronation  she 
went  from  London  to  Greenwich,  royally  accompanied  on  the 
broad-flo\iing  Thames :  all  the  barges  of  the  civic  ocnnpanies 
came  to  meet  her  in  proce3sion.  The  bachelors'  barge,  whose 
pageant  surpa&sed  all  the  others,  belonged  to  the  gentleman- 
students  of  Lincoln's-inn ;  "  therein  was  a  great  red  dragon/* 
in  honour  of  the  Cadwallader  dragon  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
"  spouting  flames  of  fire  into  the  Thames,'^  and  "  many  other 
gentlemanly  pageants,  well  and  curiously  devised,  to  do  her 
bighness  spoit  and  pleasure  withal."  Tliia  barge,  rowed  1^ 
tlie  handsomest  gentlemen  of  LincohiVinn,  kept  side  by  side 


1  8ee  Vrardrobe-aocoonto  of  Edward  lY.,  edited  by  sir  lUrrii  KiooIm^  167»  & 
'  Hdll.    Cordioal  Pol^  says  his  uncle  was  as  innoopjit  mp  a  child  of  a  jnr  oU 
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vicli  that  of  Elizabeth,  playing  the  sweetest  melody^  and 
eiciling  the  admiration  of  all  the  citizens  assemliled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  or  in  boats,  by  the  activity  of  the  gallant 
rowers  and  the  vivacity  of  their  dragon.  ''  When  the  queen 
landed  at  the  Tower,  the  king's  highness  welcomed  her  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  was  to  all  the  estates,  being  pre« 
sent,  a  very  goodly  sight,  and  right  joyous  and  comfortable 
to  behold/' 

The  king  then  created  eleven  knights  of  the  Bath;  and 
the  next  day,  Satm-day,  after  dinner,  Elizabeth  set  forth  on 
her  procession  tlirough  the  city  to  Westminster-palace.  The 
crowd  was  immense,  it  being  Elizabeth's  first  pubhc  appear- 
ance in  the  metropohs  as  queen  since  her  marriage,  and  all 
tlie  Londoners  were  anxious  to  behold  her  in  her  royal 
apparel.  ^  She  must  have  been  well  worth  seeing :  she  had 
not  completed  her  twenty-second  year,  her  figure  was,  like 
that  of  her  majestic  father,  tall  and  elegant,  her  complexion 
brilliantly  fair,  and  her  serene  eyes  and  perfect  features  were 
now  lighted  up  ^vith  the  lovely  expression  maternity  ever  gives 
to  a  young  woman  whose  disposition  is  truly  estimable.  The 
royal  apparel,  in  which  her  loving  subjects  were  so  anxious 
to  see  her  arrayed,  consisted  of  a  kirtle  of  white  cloth  of  gold, 
daiuasked,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  furred  with  ermine, 
fastened  on  the  breast  with  a  great  lace  or  cordon,  curiously 
wrought  of  gold  and  silk,  finished  with  rich  knobs  of  gold  and 
tassels.  "  On  her  fair  yellow  hair/  hanging  at  length  down 
her  back,  she  wore  a  caul  of  pipes  [a  piped  net-workj  and  a 
circle  of  gold,  richly  adorned  with  gems/'  Thus  attired,  she 
quitted  her  cliaraber  of  state  in  the  Tower,  her  train  borne 
bv  her  sister  Cicely,  who  was  still  fairer  than  herself.  She  was 
preceded  by  four  baronesses,  riding  grey  palfreys,  and  by  her 
husljand's  uncle  Jasper,  as  grand  steward.  Her  old  friend 
loi'd  Stanley,  (now  earl  of  Derby,)  was  high-constable,  and 
tlie  earl  of  Oxford  lord  chamberlain.  Thus  attended,  she 
entered  a  rich  open  litter,  whose  canopy  was  borne  over  her 
head  by  four  of   the   new  knights  of  the  Bath.      She  was 

*  f£er  hair  b  I'kewbc  herwiid  flavente,  or  yellow,  in  thp  epithitlamin  u. 
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followed  by  her  sister  Cicely  and  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  her 
mother's  Rister/  in  one  car,  and  her  father's  sister,  the  ducheB;* 
of  Suffolk,  mother  to  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Lincohi,  lately 
slain  fightin{^  ag:.iinst  Henry  VII.  at  the  battle  of  Stoke.  The 
duchess  of  Norfolk  rode  in  another  car,  and  six  baronesses  on 
palfreys  brou<];ht  up  the  noble  procession.  The  citizens  hung 
velvets  and  cloth  of  gold  from  the  windows  of  Cheap,  and 
stationed  children,  dressed  like  angels,  to  sing  praises  to  the 
queen  as  she  passed  on  to  Westminster-palace. 

Tlio  next  morning  she  was  attired  in  a  kirtle  of  purple 
velvet,  furred  with  ermine  bands  in  front.  On  her  hair  she 
wore  a  circlet  of  gold,  set  with  large  pearls  and  coloured  gems. 
She  entered  Westminster-hall  with  her  attendants,  and  waited 
under  a  canopy  of  state  till  she  proceeded  to  the  abbey.  The 
way  thither  was  carpeted  with  stnped  cloth,  which  sort  of 
covering  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  perquisite  of 
the  common  people.  But  the  multitude  in  this  case  crowded 
§0  eagerly  to  cut  off  pieces  of  the  cloth,  ere  the  queen  had 
well  passed,  that  before  she  entered  the  abbey  several  of  them 
wore  tianiplcd  to  death,  and  the  procession  of  the  queen's  ladies 
**  broken  and  distroubled."  The  princess  Cicely  was  the  queen's 
train-bearer ;  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  her  aimt's  husband,  carried 
the  sceptre ;  and  the  kind's  uncle,  Jasper  duke  of  Bedford, 
carrirjd  the  cro^\^l.  The  king  resolved  that  EUzabeth  should 
possess  the  public  attention  solely  that  day  :  he  therefore 
ensconced  himself  in  a  closelv  latticed  box,  erected  between 
the  altar  and  the  pul[)it  in  Westminster-abbey,  where  he  re» 
mained  with  his  mother,  perdue,  during  the  whole  ceremony. 
The  queen's  motlier  was  not  pi'csent,  but  her  son  Dorset,  who 
had  undergone  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  during 
the  earl  of  Lincoln's  revolt,  wjijs  liberated,  and  pennitted  to 
assist  at  his  sister's  coronation." 

A  stately  banquet  was  prepared  in  Westminster-hall,  solely 
for  the  queen  and  those  who  had  assisted  at  her  coronation. 
Tlie  king  and  the  countess  IMargaret  his  mother  were  again 

'  KatlioMiic  \VrKid\nllc,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Kuolnn^liam,  (pat  tn  death  bj 
Rirhard  in.)  Slie  wax  lately  married  to  Jas^ier  Tudor,  wluim  the  king  had  9^ 
wHrdnl  with  Oie  dukedom  uf  B<.dford.  9  jy^<  Select  I'tapen. 
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present  as  unseen  spectators^  occupying  a  latticed  seat  erected 
in  the  recess  of  a  window  on  the  left  of  the  hall.  When  the 
(ueen  was  seated  at  her  coronation-feast,  the  lord  Fitzwalter 
her  sewer,  "  came  before  her  in  his  surcoat  with  tabard-sleeves, 
his  hood  about  his  neck,  and  a  towel  over  all,  and  sewed 
all  the  messes/'  A  sewer  seems  to  have  been  an  officer 
who  performed  at  the  royal  table  the  functions  of  a  footman, 
or  waiter,  at  a  modem  dinner-party;  and  "  sewing  all  the 
messes ''  was  presenting  the  hot  meats  in  a  manner  fit  for  the 
queen  to  partake  of  them.  "  The  lady  Katherine  Gray,  and 
mistress  Ditton,  went  under  the  table,  and  sat  at  the  queen's 
feet ;  and  the  countesses  of  Oxford  *  and  Rivers  knelt  on  each 
side,  and  now  and  then  held  a  kerchief  before  her  grace.  And 
after  the  feast  the  queen  departed  with  God's  blessing,  and 
the  rejoicing  of  many  a  true  Englishman's  heart."* 

The  next  day  Henry  partook  of  the  coronation  festivities. 
The  queen  began  the  morning  by  hearing  mass  with  her  hus- 
band in  St.  Stephen's  chapel ;  after  which  "  she  kept  her  es- 
tate "  (sat  in  royal  pomp,  under  a  canopy)  in  the  parliament- 
chamber  ;  the  king's  mother,  who  was  scarcely  ever  separated 
from  her  daughter-in-law,  was  seated  on  her  right  hand.  At 
dinner  they  observed  the  same  order,  and  the  beautiful  princess 
Cicely  sat  opposite  to  her  royal  sister  at  the  end  of  the  board. 
After  dinner  tliere  was  a  ball,  at  which  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  danced.  The  following  day  the  queen  retimied  to 
Greenwich. 

From  the  time  of  her  coronation,  Elizabeth  appeared  in  public 
with  all  the  splendour  of  an  English  queen.  On  St.  George's- 
day,  1488,  she  assisted  at  a  grand  festival  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  attired  in  the  robes  of  the  order.  She  rode  with  thft 
countess  of  Richmond  in  <i  ncli  car,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold- 

'  The  countess  of  Oxford  is  the  first  peera;s  who  is  recorded  to  have  earned 
her  bread  by  lier  needle;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  this  long-suflering  lady 
restored  to  her  hiprh  rank,  for  after  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband  for  his 
unshaken  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  queen  Margaiet,  Edward  IV.  deprived  her  of 
her  dower.  She  would  have  been  starved  with  Ikt  little  children,  if  she  had  not 
b«?en  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  With  a  spirit  of  perseverance  whicl.  rivalhtl 
*•'-.-  Ve»YjLsm  of  her  lord,  she  stru;zgled  through  fifteen  years  of  penury,  t  U  Ixtwr 
times  restored  her  husband,  her  rank,  and  fortune. 

^  L<- land".  Collectanea,  voL  !▼.  pp.  216  233 
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drawn  by  six  horses,  whose  housings  were  of  the  same.  Tlie  loral 
car  was  followed  by  her  sister,  the  princess  Anne,  in  the  robes 
of  the  order,  and  twenty -one  ladies  dressed  in  crimaon  velvet, 
mounted  on  white  palfreys,  the  reins  and  houmngs  of  whidi 
were  covered  with  white  roses. 

The  queen's  aunt  Katherine,  widow  of  Buddngham,  had 
been  previously  married  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's 
uncle,  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry.  The  visoouiit 
Welles,  who  was  uncle  by  the  half-blood  to  the  king,  received 
the  hand  of  the  queen's  sister  Cicely :  to  the  heralds  were 
^ven  the  bride's  mantle  and  gown  as  fees  and  largess.  Tha 
princess  Katherine  was  married  to  the  heir  of  the  eari  of 
Devonshire,  aiid  the  princess  Anne  took  the  place  of  Cioelj  in 
attendance  on  the  queen  iu  public.  She  thus  continued  till  her 
hand  was  claimed  by  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey,  for  his  heir  lord 
Tliomas  Howard .  this  nobleman  affirmed  that  the  young  pair 
had  been  betrothed  in  infancy  in  the  reign  of  Richard  UL  by 
that  king.'  The  marriage-settlement^  of  the  lady  Anne  and 
lord  Thomas  was  made  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  one  side;,  in 
behalf  of  her  sister,  and  the  earl  of  Siurey  for  his  son  on  the 
other.  Henry  YII.  offered  at  the  altar,  and  gave  his  sister- 
in-law  away. 

The  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  queen  of  England  taking  to 
her  clianibcr  was  always  performed  in  earUer  times,  but  its 
detail  was  not  pi-eserved  till  the  autunm  of  1489,  when  Elisiu 
bctli  of  York  went  through  the  formula  previously  to  the  birth 
of  her  eldest  (laughter  Margaret.  As  described  in  a  con- 
tempomry  herald's  journal,  queen  Elizabeth's  brief  retirement 
assumed  the  chai*acter  of  a  religious  rite.  "  On  Allhallows^- 
eve/^  says  this  quaint  chronicler,'  "the  queien  took  to  her 
chamber  at  Westminster,  royally  accompanied ;  that  u  to  say, 
with  my  Lady  the  king^s  moder,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and 
many  other  ganging  before  her,  and  besides  greater  part  of  the 
nobles  of  the  realm,  being  all  assembled  at  Westminster  at  the 

'  Backe  and  Hntton. 

'  This  (Iced  is  in  the  pofoession  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl-manhal  • 

It  is  dated  Febniary  12, 1495.     The  lady  Anne  had  two  aons,  who,  fbrtmiatclf 

for  themselves,  died  in  inlnncy.     She  died  early  in  life,  and  is  bnried  under  a 

mu;;iiificeut  monnuient  et  rrauillngbun,  '  Cottonian  MS«  Jvlir  jk 
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p&rliameDt.  She  was  led  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  aiid  the  earJ 
of  Derby,  (the  king's  father-in-law).  The  reverend  lather  in 
God  the  bishop  of  Exeter  said  iDa!«  in  his  pontificals.'  Thr 
earl  of  Salisbury  held  the  towels  when  the  queen  received  the 
Host,  and  the  corners  of  the  towels  were  golden ;  and  after 
Agnus  Dei  waa  sung,  and  the  bishop  ceased,  the  queen  wa.t 
led  as  before.  When  she  arrived  at  her  own  great  chamber, 
she  tarried  in  the  ante-room  before  it,  and  stood  under  her 
cloth  of  estate;  then  was  ordained  a  voide  of  refreshmenta. 
That  done,  my  lord  the  quecn'a  chamberlain,^  in  very  good 
words,  desired,  in  the  queen's  name,  '  all  her  people  to  pray 
that  God  would  send  her  a  good  hour,'  and  so  she  entered  into 
her  chamber,  wliich  was  banged  and  ceiled  with  blue  cloth  en 
arras,  euricbed  with  gold  ficurs-de-lis."  No  tapestry  on  which 
human  figures  were  represented,  according  to  this  document, 
was  suffered  to  adorn  the  royal  beilchamber,  "  Iwing  incon- 
venient for  ladies  in  such  a  case,"  lest,  it  may  be  supposed, 
the  royal  patient  should  be  affrighted  by  the  "  figures  which 
gloomily  glare."  Tliere  was  a  rich  bed  and  pallet  in  the 
queen's  chamber :  the  pallet  had  a  liue  canopy  of  velvet  of 
many  colours,  striped  with  gold  and  garnished  with  red  roses. 
Also  there  was  an  altar  tiirnished  with  relics,  and  a  very  rich 
cupboard  iull  of  gold  plate.  When  the  queen  had  recommended 
herself  to  the  good  pniyers  of  the  lords,  her  chamberlain  drew 
the  traverse,  or  curtain,  wlUch  parted  the  chamber,  and  from 
"thenceforth  no  manner  of  officer  came  within  the  queen'a 
chamber,  but  only  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  after  the  old 
custom."  This  eriquettc  was,  however,  broken  by  the  arrival 
of  the  prince  of  Luxembourg,  ambaxsador-estraordinary  from 
France,  who,  most  eameatlr  desiring  to  see  the  queen,  was 
introduced  into  her  bedchamber  by  her  mother,  queen  Eliza- 
beth Woodviile,  his  near  relative ;  uo  other  man,  excepting  her 
lord  chamberlain  aud  Garter  king-at-arms,  was  admitted. 
The  queen's  retirement  took  place  on  the  1st  of  November, 
'  Mvw  WHB  probably  naid  (tliongh  the  authoritj  dixB  not  mentioD  it)  nt  A 
^pplu'it'a,  t'le  private  chapei  of  ^V()straiD8te^-paLlce,  aaoate  netir  the  royal «(»'  > 

-  iia  IticiiaM  Pole,  hualiand  oT  '}iaigiTet  coantev  of  Sol'ibnry,  who  WW  tbe 

r/2 
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and  the  royid  infant  was  bom  on  the  2Qth  of  the  same  month.' 
^he  was  named  Margaret,  after  the  king's  mother,  and  that 
noble  lady,  as  godmother,  presented  the  babe  with  a  silver  ben 
full  of  gold  pieces.  At  the  christening  festivals  a  play  was  per- 
formed  before  the  kmg  and  queen  in  tlie  white-hall  of  West- 
minster-palace. Subsequently  at  the  Christmas  festival  a  ooort- 
herald  complains  "  there  were  veiy  few  plays  acted,  on  account 
of  prevalent  sickness;  but  there  was  an  abbot  of  misrule^ 
who  made  much  sport.''  Tlie  queen's  second  son  Heniy,  after- 
wards Henry  YIII.,  was  bom  at  Greenwich-palace,  June  28, 
1491.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  strength  and  robust 
health  from  his  infancy.  During  the  temponuy  retirement  of 
the  queen  to  her  chamber  previously  to  the  birth  of  her  fourth 
cliild,  the  death  of  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  occurred : 
the  royal  infant  proving  a  girl,  was  named  Elizabeth,  perhaps 
in  memory  of  its  grandmother. 

Towai'ds  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1492,  Henry  VII.  under- 
took an  invasion  of  France,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  Anne 
I  of  Brctague  to  her  father's  duchy.  But  the  queen'  wrote  him 
X  so  many  loving  letters,  lamenting  his  absence  and  imploring 
his  speedy  return,  that  he  raised  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  made 
peace,  and  came  back  to  England  on  the  3rd  of  November* 
His  subjects  were  preparing  for  him  plenty  of  employment  at 
home,  by  rebellions  in  behalf  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  at  this 
time  commenced  his  personification  of  Bichard  duke  of  Yorkj 
the  qucen*s  brother,  second  son  of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth 
Woodville.®  The  remaining  years  of  the  century  were  involved 
in  great  trouble  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  whole  country ; 
the  lord  chamberlain,  sir  William  Stanley,  (brother  to  tlie 
king's  father-in-law,)  was  executed,  with  httle  form  of  justice^ 
for  favouring  the  impostor,  and  the  coiai;  was  perturbed  with 
doubt  and  suspicion.  The  bodies  of  the  queen's  brothers  were 
vainly  sought  for  at  the  Tower,  in  order  to  disprove  the  daiins 
of  the  pretender ;  and  when  the  queen's  tender  love  for  her 

>  Speed.  >  Bernard  Andreas*  MS.,  quoted  by  Speed. 

'  Perkin  has  some  historical  partisans,  who  at  this  day  argue  in  behalf  of  Mi 

identity  with  tlie  duke  of  York  *  it  should  be  however  noticed,  that  he  chon  bb 

tiiL'c  uf  declaring  himself  very  suspiciously ;  vir. ,  just  after  the  death  of  Ua  ^np* 

iweetl  mother,  queen  ElizabeUi  WotMlviUe,  wIm»  owld  alone  have  reooKnUtd  fcoBb 
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own  family  is  remembered,  a  doubt  cannot  exist  that  her 
mental  suffenngs  were  acute  at  this  crisis. 

In  the  summer  of  1 495  Elizabeth  accompanied  the  king  to 
Latham-house,  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  her  husband, 
Stanley  earl  of  Derby.  Perkin  Warbeck  was  expected  to  in- 
vade England  every  day,  and  the  king  brought  his  wife  with 
him  to  Lancashire,  in  order  to  regain  for  him  the  popularity 
he  had  lost  by  the  execution  of  sir  William  Stanley.  War- 
rington-bridge  was  at  this  time  built  for  the  passage  of  the 
royal  pair.*  While  a  guest  at  Latham-house,  the  king^s  life 
was  in  danger  from  an  odd  circumstance  :^  the  earl  of  Derby 
was  showing  him  the  country  from  the  leads,  when  the  family 
fool,  who  had  been  much  attached  to  sir  WiUiam,  the  brother 
of  his  lord,  lately  put  to  death  by  the  king,  drew  near,  and 
pointing  to  a  precipitous  part  of  the  leads  undefended  by  bat- 
tlements, close  to  which  tlie  royal  guest  was  standing,  said  to 
his  lord,  in  the  deep  low  tone  of  vengeance,  "  Tom  !  remember 
Will/'  These  three  words  struck  the  conscience  of  the  king, 
and  he  hurried  down  stairs  to  his  mother  and  his  consort  with 
great  precipitation.  He  returned  with  Ehzabeth  to  London 
soon  after  this  adventure,  when  thev  both  attended  the  ser- 
j cants'  feast  at  Ely-place :  the  queen  and  her  ladies  dined  in 
one  room,  and  the  king  and  his  retinue  in  another. 

Elizabeth  was  this  year  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  her  consort 
found  it  necessary,  after  she  had  pawned  her  plate  for  500/., 
to  lend  her  2000/.^  to  satisfy  her  creditors.  Whoever  examines 
the  pri\y-purse  expenses  of  this  queen,  will  find  that  her  life 
was  spent  in  acts  of  beneficence  to  the  numerous  claimants 
of  her  boimty.  She  loved  her  cnvn  sisters  \vith  the  fondest 
ft  flection;  they  were  destitute,  but  she  could  not  bear  that 
princesses  of  the  royal  line  of  York  should  be  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  English  noblemen  (who  had  married  them  dower- 
less)  for  the  food  they  ate  and  the  raiment  they  wore:  she 
allowed  them  ;dl,  Avhile  single,  an  annuity  of  50/.  per  annum 
for  their  private  expenses,  and  paid  to  their  husband i  annuities 

*  Song  ot  th*.«  Lady  Bessy ;  notes  by  Ilayward. 
'  \yhite  K*ninet'8  Collection*. 
*  Privy -purse  Expunsi  s  of  Henry  VII.:  E«cerpU  Hist.,  edited  by  sir  H.  Nicola* 
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Tor  tlieir  board  of  120/.  each,  besides  perpetual  presents.  In 
iier  own  pei'son  she  was  sufficiently  economical:  when  ahfl 
needed  pocket-money,  sums  as  low  as  4t.  4d,,  aeklam  more 
than  lOs,  or  20s.  at  a  time,  were  sent  to  her  from  her  aoooiin« 
taut  Richard  Decons  by  the  hands  of  one  of  her  ladies,  as  the 
ladv  \nne  Percy,  or  the  kdy  Ehzabeth  Stafford,  or  mistress 
Lee,  to  be  put  in  her  majeatjr's  purse.  Then  her  gowns 
weie  mended,  turned,  and  new  bodied :  they  were  freshljr 
trimmed  at  an  expense  of  Ard.  to  the  tailor;  they  were  newly 
hemmed  when  beat  out  at  the  bottom,  for  which  he  was  paid 
2d.  She  wore  shoes  which  only  cost  I2d.^  with  latten  or  tin 
buckles  ;^  but  the  rewards  she  proffered  to  her  poor  affectionate 
subjects,  who  brought  her  trifling  offerings  of  early  peas^  cher- 
ries, cliickens,  bimches  of  roses,  and  posies  of  other  flowers^ 
were  very  high  in  proportion  to  what  she  paid  for  her  own 
shoes.  Notwithstanding  the  simphcity  and  economy  of  the 
queen's  personal  habits,  all  matters  of  her  court-oeremonial 
were  defined  with  precision  rigorous  as  that  of  Chinese  eti- 
quette. Thus,  on  New-year's  morning  the  reception  of  the 
New-year's  gitYs  presented  by  the  kmg  imd  queeu  to  each 
other,  and  by  their  household  and  courtiers,  was  reduced  to  a 
solemn  formula.  ''On  the  day  of  the  new  year,  when  the  king 
CJiine  to  his  foot-sheet,  his  usher  of  his  chamber-door  said  to 
hira, '  Sire,  here  is  a  New-year's  gift  conung  from  the  queen:^ 
then  the  king  replied, '  Let  it  come  in.'  Then  the  king's  usher 
let  the  queen's  messenger  come  within  the  yate"^  (meaning  the 
gate  of  the  railing  which  surrounded  the  royal  bed,  innt-AnffCT 
of  which  are  familiar  to  the  public  in  the  state  bed-rooms  at 
Hampton-Court  to  this  day,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  scene 
was  very  similar,)  "  Henry  VII.  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
in  his  dressmg-gown,  the  officers  of  his  bedchamber  having 
tm-ned  the  top-sheet  smoothly  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed 
when  the  royal  personage  rose.  The  queen,  in  the  Uke  manner. 
Silt  at  her  foot-sheet,  and  i-eceived  the  king's  New-year's  gift 
within  the  gate  of  her  bed-railmg.  When  this  formal  exchange 
oi  presents  had  taken  place  between  the  kmg  and  his  consort^ 

*  Pnvy-|airsi'  R>poiist^  of  Elizfiheth  of  York ;  edited  by  sir  Harris  moolhw. 
'  MS.  of  Henry  V1I.'«  Norroy  herald;  ui  po^iKi^Bion  ot'  Feter  le  V^iw,  Mq^ 
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they  received,  seated  in  the  same  manner,  the  New-year's  gifts 
of  their  nobles.  And,''  adds  the  herald,  assuming  the  first 
person,  '^  I  shall  report  to  the  queen's  grace  and  them  that  be 
about  her,  what  rewards  are  to  be  given  to  them  that  bring 
her  grace  New-year's  gifts,  for  I  trow  they  are  not  as  good  as 
those  of  the  king/'* 

The  queen  lost  her  little  daughter  Elizabeth  in  September, 
1495:  this  infant,  if  her  epitaph  may  be  trusted,  was  singularly 
lovely  in  person.  She  was  buried  in  the  new  chapel  built  by 
her  father  at  Westminster-abbey.  A  very  tender  friendship 
ever  existed  between  the  countess  Margaret,  the  king's  learned 
%nd  accomplished  mother,  and  her  royal  daughter-in-law :  in  her 
letters  Margaret  often  laments  the  queen's  delicate,  or  (as  she 
terms  it)  crazy  constitution.  In  one  of  them,  written  about 
this  time,  she  thus  mentions  Elizabeth  and  her  infants.  It  is 
written  to  the  queen's  chamberlain  on  occasion  of  some  French 
gloves  he  had  bought  for  the  countess.  '^  Blessed  be  God,  ths 
king,  the  queen,  and  all  our  sweet  children  be  in  good  health. 
The  queen  hath  been  a  little  crazed,  [infirm  in  health,]  but 
now  she  is  well,  God  be  thanked.  Her  sickness  not  so 
much  amended  as  I  would,  but  I  trust  it  shall  be  hastily,  with 
Grod's  grace."  The  countess  declares,  "the  gloves  be  right 
good,  excepting  they  were  too  much  for  her  hand  ;"  and  adds, 
with  a  little  sly  pride  in  the  smallness  of  her  own  fingers, 
"  that  she  thinks  the  French  ladies  be  great  ladies  altogether, 
not  only  in  estates,  but  in  their  persons." 

Elizabeth's  infants  were  reared  and  educated  either  at 
Shene  or  Croydon.  Erasmus  visited  the  princely  children 
when  he  was  the  guest  of  lord  Mountjoy ;  the  family-^picture 
he  draws  is  a  charming  one,  and,  oh !  how  its  interest  is  aug- 
mented when  it  is  considered  that  sir  Thomas  More  and  him- 
self filled  up  the  grouping !  He  thus  describes  the  queen's 
children :  '^  Thomas  More  paid  me  a  visit  when  I  was  Mount- 
joy's  guest,  and  took  me  for  recreation  a  walk  to  a  neighbour- 
ing country  palace,  where  the  royal  infants  were  abiding, 
prince  Artlmr  excepted,  who  had  completed  liis  education. 
The  princely  children  were  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  were 

'  MS  of  Henry  VII/s  Norroy  herald;  in  posacsaion  of  Peter  le  Neve,  ew]. 
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surrounded  by  tLeir  household^  to  whom  Mountjoy's  aerrantb 
added  Uicmselvea.  In  the  middle  of  the  circle  stood  prince 
Henry,  then  only  nine  years  old :  he  bore  in  lus  oountenanoe 
a  look  of  high  rank,  and  an  expression  of  royalty,  yet  open 
and  courteous.  On  his  right  hand  stood  the  princess  Mar- 
garet, a  child  of  eleven  years,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  princess  Maiy,'  a  little  one  of  fbnr 
years  of  age  engaged  in  her  sports,  whilst  Edmund,  an  in&nt^ 
was  held  in  his  nurse's  arms/^  There  is  a  group  of  portndta 
at  Hampton-Court  representing  three  of  these  children  :  they 
have  earnest  eyes  and  great  gravity  of  expression^  but  the 
childish  features  of  the  princess  Margaret,  who  is  then  about 
six  years  of  age,  look  oddly  out  of  the  hood-coif,  the  fashion- 
able head-dress  of  the  era ;  even  the  babies  in  arms  wore  the 
same  head-dress. 

For  seven  long  years  England  was  convulsed  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  Ferkin  Warbeck.  In  the  summer  of  1495^  the 
young  king  of  Scotland,  James  lY.,  committed  a  great  outmge 
against  the  English  monarch,  by  receiving  the  impostor  and 
bestowing  on  him  the  liand  of  the  beautiM  lady  Kathenne 
Gordon,  who  was  not  only  a  princess  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Scotland,  but,  by  descent  from  Joanna  Beaufort,  was  one  of 
the  nearest  relatives  Henry  VII.  and  his  mother  had.'  Per- 
kin  invaded  the  English  border,  and  Henry  le>ied  an  army  to 
give  him  battle,  saying,  ^'  He  hoped  now  he  should  aee  the 
gentlcmsm  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much.''  Before  the  king 
departed,  queen  Elizabeth  ornamented  his  basnet  with  her 
own  hands  with  jewels ;  he  paid,  however,  the  cflcpenses  oi  her 
outlay,  which  fact  rather  diminishes  the  romance  of  the  queen's 
employment.  Great  danger  impended  during  the  succeeding 
years,  lest  the  queen  and  her  children  should  finally  be  dis- 
placed by  the  impostor;  for  as  soon  as  the  insurrecticma  in 

'  She  married  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Soflblk  i  At 
was  bom  1498.  Edmund,  the  queen's  youngest  son,  was  bom  at  GreenwkS^ 
14D9,  and  died  the  succeeding  year,  which  dates  prove  that  the  Tint  piud  fcj 
Erasmus  was  during  his  short  life. 

'  The  princess  June  Stuart  (ycunger  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  and Im 
queen  Joanna)  married  the  earl  M  Huntli>y.     The  wife  of  Perldn 
cousin  to  Henry  VTI. 
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Mb  favour  were  subdued  in  one  quiirter,  they  broke  out  in  sn 
opposite  direction.  Perkin  appeared  as  if  by  magic  in  Ireland, 
and  tbcu  invaded  the  Cornish  coast.  His  western  partisans 
brought  the  war  close  to  the  inetropohs :  a  sliaip  action  waa 
fought  at  Deptford-bridge  and  Black]ieath.  Henry  VII.  was 
nearly  in  despair  of  success,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
thorough  &ight  till  the  battle  of  Blackheath  was  decided  in 
bis  favour/  June  1497.  Afterwards  Perkin  and  his  bride 
were  severally  taken  prisoners.'  Lady  Katlieriue  Gordon  was 
called  '  the  white  rose/  from  her  delicate  beauty  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  husband  to  the  rights  of  the  hou^  of  York; 
she  loved  him,  and  she  bad  followed  him  in  ail  bis  adventures 
since  her  marriage,  till  he  left  her  for  security  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  St.  Michael'a-mouut,  wliich  was  captured  by  the 
royahsts,  and  lady  Katheriue  brought  prisoner  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Winchester-palace.  When  she  entere<i  his 
presence  she  blushed  excessively,  and  then  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  King  Henry  remembered  the  near  kindred  of  the 
distressed  beauty  to  himself;  be  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and 
presented  her  to  bis  queen,  who  took  her  into  her  senice, 
where  she  remained  till  her  second  marriage  with  sir  Matthew 
Cradock.'  The  compassion  shown  by  Heury  to  the  disconso- 
late '  white  rose,'  raised  some  reports  that  he  was  captivated  by 
her  beauty ;  but  be  seems  to  have  anticipated  such  gossip,  by 
resigning  bcr  to  the  care  of  his  queen. 

There  was  no  peace  for  JCugland  till  after  the  esecution  ot 
the  adventurous  boy  who  took  ujion  himself  the  character  of 
the  queen's  brother.  For  upwards  of  two  years  Henry  VII. 
spared  the  life  of  Perkin,  but,  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  restless 
daring,  which  showed  as  if  be  came  "  one  way  of  the  great 
Plantagenets,"  this  youth  nearly  got  possession  of  tlie  Tower, 
and  implicated  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick,  his  fellow- 

'  See  Lis  letter,  publiahed  ill  tiir  Hciin.-  EUw's  CoUeclinii.  voL  L,  first  Sor^as) 
and  likawiae  lord  Baaai'B  lieary  VII.,  uid  UpeaL 

'  Perkin  van  taken  in  sanctuary,  at  Exeter,  Seiitemher  1197. 

*  She  id  buried,  with  her  secDod  husbuul,  at  Swansea  church.  After  the  death 
of  sir  Matthew  Cradocl:,  the  married  a  third,  and  then  a  fourth  hiubaiid.  For 
nauj  curiouB  particulars  relative  t«  this  lad;  and  her  RpouMS,  aee  Hiatorical 
MutiiKi  or  Sir  Uatt'  ew  Ci*dork.  b;  the  rov.  J.  M.  Trahem^  a^lor  of  tlM 
Btradling  Papiini. 
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captive^  in  his  schemes.  It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  Ftekin 
was  a  natural  son  of  Edward  lY.^  for  his  age  agrees  with  the 
time  when  that  monarch  took  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries^ 
1470.  Why  Henry  YII.  spared  his  life  so  long  is  an  historical 
mystery,  unless  he  really  was  a  merciful  man^  willing  to  »li»*^i« 
from  blood  if  his  turbulent  people  would  have  permitted  him. 
Tliat  abstinence  coidd  no  longer  continue :  Perkin^  after  under- 
going many  degradations,  in  the  vain  hope  of  dispelling  bia 
delusion  of  royalty,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Noyember  16,  and 
the  less  justifiable  execution  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  fbllowed. 
This  last  prince  of  the  race  of  Plantagenet  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  November  28,  1499.  The  troubles  and  commo- 
tions of  civil  war  entirely  ceased  with  the  existence  of  thil 
unfortunate  yoimg  man. 

A  plngue  so  venomous  broke  out  in  England  after  this 
o^ent,  that  Henry  VII.,  fearing  lest  the  queen  should  be 
among  its  victims,  took  her  out  of  the  countiy  in  May,  and 
the  roval  familv  resided  at  Calais  for  more  than  a  month.  Some 
say  that  the  queen  entertained  the  archduke  Philip  of  Austria 
most  royally  while  she  remained  at  Calais;  it  is,  however^  cer- 
tain that  a  marriage  between  her  beautiful  Uttle  daughter 
Mary,*  and  Charles,  son  of  the  archduke  Philip,  (afterwaida 
the  great  emperor  Charles  Y.)  was  agreed  on  at  this  time,  and 
the  marriage-treaty  between  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Spain,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  waa  oon- 
duded,  the  parents  of  that  princess,  king  Ferdinand  of  Airagon 
and  queen  Isabel  of  Castile,  having  previously  demurred  Te> 
garding  its  completion  as  long  as  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Waiw 
wick  hved.'  The  wedlock  of  Arthur  and  Katharine  finally 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1501 ;  it  filled  Elizabeth's  court 
with  joyous  festivity,  and  she  herself  took  an  active  part  in  the 
scene.'  The  following  January  the  queen  presided  at  the  be- 
trothraent  of  her  eldest  daughter  Margaret  with  James  IV.  ci 
Scotland,  performed  in  her  palace  and  chapel  of  Shene,  and 

'  Lord  Bacon's  Henry  VII. :  the  marriage  was  nerer  oomplGted* 
*  Two  Latin  letters  are  extant,  addressed  by  qneen  Elizabeth  to  the  queen  tf 
Castile,  on  occasion  of  the  betrothal  of  their  children.    The  letters  an  wovdt  d 
persuual  intorext,  and  are  e\'idcntly  composed  by  ecclunastical  acribcMi 

'  Stfe  life  of  ICathmiir  of  Amrgon. 
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publicly  celebrated  and  announced  at  St.  Paul's  catliedraL^ 
Lady  Katherine,  the  widow  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  was  in  atten- 
dance on  the  queen  at  these '  fiandlles/'  and  took  precedence 
next  to  the  royal  family. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  coldness  and  unkindness 
of  Henry  VII.  to  his  gentle  partner ;  but  if  he  indulged  in 
some  public  jealousy  of  her  superior  title  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  permitted  her  not  to  govern  the  kingdom  whose 
title  she  secured  to  him,  at  least  he  gave  her  no  rival  in  her 
court  or  home.  The  nearer  the  private  life  of  this  pair  is 
examined,  the  more  does  it  seem  replete  with  proofs  of  greater 
dom:^stic  happiness  than  usually  fidls  to  the  lot  of  royal  per- 
sonages. Henry  and  EUzabeth  were  seldom  apart,  and  many 
little  traits  may  be  quoted  which  evince  unity  of  purpose  when 
they  were  together.  Among  others,  there  is  a  pleasing  imion 
of  their  names  in  a  valuable  missal,  once  belonging  to  a  lady 
of  the  queen,  for  this  line  is  written  in  the  hand  of  king 
Henry :  "  Madam,  I  pray  you  remembre  me,  your  loving 
maister,  Henry  R."  Directly  xmdemeath  is  added,  in  the 
queen's  hand  :  "  Madam,  I  pray  you  forget  not  me.  Pray  to 
God  [in  order]  that  I  may  have  part  of  your  prayers.  Elysa- 
beth  the  Quene."* 

The  conjugal  affection  between  the  king  and  queen  was  now 
to  he  tiied  by  an  affliction  they  had  little  anticipated.  This 
was  tlie  death  of  their  promising  son,  Arthur  prince  of  Wales, 

*  For  the  curious  particulars  of  thi-^  marriage,  the  journey  and  reception  of  tho 
bride  in  Scotland,  from  the  MS.  of  Somerset  herald,  who  accompanied  her,  sou 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  by  Agnes  Strickland,  1850. 

'  ilii>t()rical  Notices  of  Sir  M.  Crtidock,  by  the  rev.  J.  M.  Traheme,  p.  7. 

'  Sir  Harris  Nicolas*  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  her 
Priv>' -purse  Expcn^jicg.  There  is  a  beautifiil  vellum  illuminated  MS.  at  Stonyhurst 
colkge,  which  has  either  belonged  to  Eliziibeth  of  York  or  her  mother.  It  is  the 
Offices  of  the  Vir^^in.  Every  margin  is  highly  wrought  by  the  art  of  the  illu- 
minator, and  each  hour  of  the  office  of  the  Virgin  is  headed  with  a  painting  oi 
some  incident  in  her  Ufe,  or  scriptural  illustration.  The  volume  is  a  small  quarto, 
bound  in  oak  boards ;  they  have  been  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  secure<l 
with  cla.sps,  which  are  now  gone.  On  the  last  fly-leaf  but  one  there  is  written 
the  name,  "  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  the  Queen."  The  two  first  words  are  in 
paler  ink  than  tlie  last,  whicli  are  evidently  written  by  adiffi-'rent  hand.  Elizabeth 
•f  York  always  spelled  her  name  Elisabeth,  and  queen,  quene.  T[\q  name  (rf 
Plantagenet,  though  not  written  as  a  surname  by  the  earlier  personages  of  the 
r.iyal  line,  wjus  proudly  challenged  as  such  by  Richard  duke  of  York  and  hiM 
6daiLly-Sec  Parliamentary  Kolli^,  11C3-60.     AU  thftse  considerationi  make  us 
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who  died  on  the  2iid  of  Aprils  within  five  months  of  hia  mar- 
riage.    Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  at  Greenwich-palace  when 
tlie  news  arrived  of  their  heavy  loss.     The  king's  confeasorj  ■ 
(riar-Observant^  was  deputed  by  the  privy  council  to  break  the 
sad  news  to  him.     Somewhat  before  his  usual  time  the  con^ 
fessor  knocked  at  the  king's  chamber-door^  and  when  admitted 
he  requested  all  present  to  quit  the  room^  and  approached, 
sayings  in  Latin^  ^'  If  we  receive  good  fix)m  the  hand  of  God, 
shall  we  not  patiently  sustain  the  ill  he  sends  us?'' — ^''He 
then  showed  his  grace  that  his  dearest  son  was  departed  to 
God.  When  the  king  understood  those  sorrowful  heavy  tidings^ 
he  sent  for  the  queen,  sayings  '  that  he  and  his  wife  would 
take  their  painful  sorrow  together.'   After  she  was  come^  and 
saw  the  king  her  lord  in  that  natural  and  painful  sorrow,  as  I 
have  heard  say/  she,  with  full  great,  and  constant,  and  com* 
fortable  words,  besought  him  that  he  would,  after  God,  con- 
sider the  weal  of  Iiis  own  noble  person,  of  his  realm,  and  of 
lier.    'And,'  added  the  queen,  '  remember  that  my  lady,  yoor 
mother,  had  never  no  more  cliildren  but  you  only,  yet  God, 
by  his  grace,  has  ever  preserved  you,  and  brought  you  when 
you  are  now.     Over  and  above,  God  has  left  you  yet  a  fair 
prince  and  two  fiiir  princesses  ;^  and  God  is  still  where  he  waa^ 
and  we  are  both  yoimg  enough.     As  your  grace's  wisdom  is 
renowned  all  over  Christendom,  you  must  now  give  proof  of 
it  by  the  manner  of  taking  this  misfortune.'     Then  the  king 
thanked  her  for  her  good  comfort.     But  when  the  queen  re- 
turned to  her  own  chamber,  the  natural  remembrance  of  her 
great  loss  smote  so  sorrowfully  on  her  maternal  heart,  that  her 
people  were  forced  to  send  for  the  king  to  comfort  her.  Then 
his  grace  in  great  haste  came,  and  with  true  gentle  and  fidth- 
ful  love  soothed  her  trouble,  telling  her  what  wise  counsel  she 
had  given  him  before,  and  *  that,  if  she  would  thank  God  fer 
her  dead  son,  he  would  do  so  hkewise.'" 

rather  attribat«  the  autogr^)h  to  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.  than  her  dang^bter 
especially  as,  in  the  directions  for  fin  ling  £a«ter,  a  date  occors  of  1468,  aupiioaud 
to  be  the  date  of  the  book.  This  was  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Woodville*!  nmnigi^ 
and  the  autograph  was  perhaps  the  joint  writing  uf  the  newly  married  qmm 
and  Edward  IV. 

*  This  U  lalccn  from  the  Herald's  Joomal,  vol.  v.;  LeUndi  CdneetenBa»  pu  STB 
'    Henry,  afterwards  Henn  VTIU  Margaret'  queen  ot  Scotland,  and  Muy. 
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Thij  scene  gives  uo  gieat  resison  for  the  constant  assertion 
that  Elizabeth  was  tlie  victim  of  conjugal  infelicity,  or  that  slio 
was  treated  with  colduesa  and  dishke  by  her  husband.  But 
it  is  in  this  reign  that  faction  first  employed  domestic  slander 
ss  a  weapon  against  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  when  search  is  made  into  the  silent 
but  irrefragable  witnesses  of  contemporary  journals,  househoI<l 
books,  and  letters,  the  direct  contrary  is  often  proved  which 
has  been  reported  by  common  rumour.  Lord  Bacon  hints  that 
the  king's  resene  was  on  political  matters,  because  it  extended 
to  his  mother,  who  was  indisputably  an  object  of  his  tender 
affectiou.  "  His  mother  he  reverenced  much,  but  listened  to 
little.  His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  presented  him  with 
divers  children  and  a  crown  also,  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
To  her  he  was  nothing  uxorious ;  but  if  not  iudiUgcnt,  he  was 
companionable,  and  without  personal  jealousy."  It  is  most 
evident  that  Henry  was  neither  governed  by  his  wife  nor  his 
mother.  But,  when  a  man  governs  himself  well,  it  is  not  often 
that  his  wetlded  partner  endeavours  to  take  upon  herself  that 
trouble.  lienry  was,  in  fact,  a  deeply  reflective  and  philosophic 
cluu-acter,  wholly  free  from  those  starts  of  irrational  passion 
wliich,  above  all  other  misdoings,  degrade  a  man  in  the  eyes 
of  the  females  of  lus  Simily.  Every  action  of  this  monarch 
seems  the  res'Jt  of  calm  deliberation ;  no  decision  was  left  to 
passion  or  accident,  "  For,"  says  lord  Bacon,  "  he  constaiitlj' 
kept  notes  and  memorials  in  his  own  hand,  especially  touching 
persons,  as  whom  tn  employ,  whom  to  reward,  keeping,  as  it 
were,  a  journal  of  his  thoughts.  There  is  to  tliis  day  a  merry 
tale  that  his  monkey,'  set  on,  as  it  was  thought,  by  one  of  his 
chamber,  tore  his  principal  note-book  all  to  pieces,  when  by 
cliance  he  had  left  it  about.  Whereat  the  court,  which  Uked 
Dot  these  pensive  accounts,  was  much  tickled  with  the  siwrt." 

'  Henr;;  VII.  ki'pt  n  mcnugorid,  Tmt  liiul  odd  idnu  rpgnriliiig  its  governnipiit. 
Uo  carried  liiB  Dotions  of  royal  prerogative  Ki  tur,  tbst  he  hud  Ibor  EngUnh 
masttfla  hanged  la  tnuton  because  they  overcame  one  of  his  Iknu,  with  nhuiii 
they  were  set  to  fight.  He  likewise  put  to  dettb  one  of  ha  heat  lUcons  becau:'e 
he  li^red  not  (o  match  witli  an  eagle,  ordering  hia  Ulconcra,  in  his  presence,  t>> 
pluclt  off  the  gallant  bird's  bead,  saying,  "  It  was  not  meet  lor  any  mt^ect  to 
oQ'er  micb  wrong  unto  his  lord  and  EUperior."  Tlieae  lymbolical  eieciTtioiw  *«• 
mumt  ax  eiguif^oont  hint*  to  hii  turbuleut  nobility. 
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However  pleased  his  courtiers  aiid  his  moukey  might  be  with 
the  demolition  of  his  royal  journal^  it  was  a  great  historical  loi^ 
aiid  so  must  be  ever  considered. 

The  privy-purse  accounts  of  his  queen,  brought  to  light  bjf 
the  inestimable  labours  of  one  of  our  greatest  historical  aiiti> 
quaries/  contam  many  particulars  of  her  life  and  manner^ 
although  they  journalize  but  the  last  year  of  her  life.  She 
had  musical  tastes^  and  gave  comparatively  large  sums  fer  her 
instruments^  which  were  of  the  piano  or  haipsichord  speciea. 
Such  was  the  clavichord/  a  keyed  instrument  of  small  siie; 
the  biiss  and  treble  were  inclosed  in  two  separate  portable 
cases^  and  when  played  upon  with  both  hands,  were  set  side  taj 
side  on  a  table  before  the  performer.  For  a  pair  of  davichordfl^ 
made  or  imported  by  a  foreigner,  the  queen  gave  4JL,  all  in 
crowns,  by  the  hands  of  Hugh  Denys.  She  caused  her  eldest 
daughter  to  be  instructed  in  music,  for  there  is  an  item  of 
payment  to  Giles,  the  lutcr,  for  strings  to  the  young  queen  of 
Scots'  lute.  The  queen's  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  when 
her  sisters,  the  princesses  of  York,  were  not  in  waiting;  was  her 
kinswoman  lady  Elizabeth  Stafford,  daughter  to  her  aunt  the 
duchess  of  Buckingham.  This  lady  had  a  salary  of  332.  69. 8dL 
The  queen  had  seven  maids  of  honour,  who  were  allowed 
6/.  I3s.  4d.  each  per  annum.  Uame  Jane  Guildford,  who  waa 
governess  to  the  princesses,  received  13/.  Ss.  Sd,  per  annum. 
Agnes  Dean,  the  queen's  laundress,  had  an  allowance  of 
21,  Gs.  Sd. ;  and  Alice  Massey,  the  queen's  midwife,  was  paid 
for  tlie  exercise  of  her  office  10/. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  queen  devoted  a  large  part 
of  her  income  to  the  maintenance  of  her  sisters ;  but,  in  the 
last  year  of  her  life,  her  expenses  were  increased  by  the 
charges  of  her  sister  Katheriue's  children,  owing  to  the  dis- 
grace and  consequent  impoverishment  of  their  father,  the  henr 
of  Devonshii*e.  It  seems  that  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.^ 
sister  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lord  Edmund  de  la  Pole  and 
his  brother  Richard,  fled  to  Flanders,  supposing,  not  unreason- 
ably, that  their  tiuns  would  come  next,  after  the  eigeciition  of 

'  See  PriTy-xnine  Expenses  of  Elizabeib  of  York,  edited  by  bit  H.  TTInnlai 
*  '  ClAvioordio '  ii  thfl  Ihdian  word  foi  a  harpekhocd. 
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things  were  prepared  there  for  her  reception.  If  ladies  it 
that  era  }iad  given  way  to  neiTous  depression  arifluig  fionj 
association  of  ideas^  the  remembrance  of  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  her  hapless  brothers  from  that  gloomy  den  of 
assassination  was  enough  to  have  destroyed  Elizabeth  whea 
sojourning  at  such  an  abiding-place.  It  is  certain  she  did 
not  remain  there  longer  than  she  could  help ;  for^  instead  of 
taking  her  chamber  and  secluding  herself  in  dose  retirement^ 
according  to  custom,  for  a  month  or  more  previously  to  her 
accouchement,  she  spent  that  time  in  visits  to  her  countiy 
palaces,  and  in  excui'sions  on  the  Thames,  though  the  season 
wa*3  the  depth  of  winter.  The  Christmas  she  passed  at  Bidi^ 
mond :  her  gifts  are  recorded  as  if  she  had  shared  in  the  usual 
festivities.  She  presented  her  own  minstrels  (of  whom  the 
chief  was  called  by  the  fanciful  title  of  marquess  of  Lorjrdon) 
with  20s, ;  to  him  and  his  associates,  Janyn  Marcourse  and 
Kichard  Denouse,  she  allowed  each  a  salary  of  46ff.  Sd» 

Eli/al)eth  spent  much  of  her  time  in  listening  to  minstrds 
and  disars,  or  i*eciters ;  and  these  disars  sometimes  took  upar 
themselves  the  office  of  players,  since  she  rewarded  one  of 
them,  wlio  had  performed  the  part  of  a  shepherd  greatly  to 
her  satioiiiction,  with  os.  She  gave  William  Cornish  the  sum 
of  13«.  4d,  for  setting  the  carol  on  Christmas-day,  and  pre* 
sented  40«.  to  the  king's  minstrels  with  the  '  pshalms.'  She 
gave  a  Spanish  girl,  (perhaps  belonging  to  the  household  of 
her  daughter-in-law,  Katharine  of  Arragon,)  who  danced  before 
lier,  a  reward  of  4».  4rf.  The  fools  of  the  royal  household 
were  not  forgotten :  Elizabeth  bestowed  on  Patch,  her  oiwn 
fool,  6^.  Sd.,  and  she  gave  gratuities  to  a  fool  belonging  to  her 
son  Ileury,  a  functionary  who  bore  the  appropriate  name  of 
Goose.  A  himdred  shillings  were  put  into  her  royal  purse  for 
her  "  disport  at  cards  "  this  same  Christmas.  She  likewise 
made  some  purchases,  as  of  a  small  pair  of  enamelled  knives^ 
for  her  own  use ;  and  of  mistress  Lock,  the  silkwoman,  she 
bought  "  certain  bonnets  [caps] ,  frontlets,  and  i>ther  stuflF  of  her 
occupation  for  her  own  wearing,  giving  her  20/.  in  part  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  formerly  dehvered,''  which  remittance  the  queea 
RijiCned  with  her  c  wn  hand.     She  paid  Hayward,  the  skinner 
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(furrier),  for  fumug  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet  slie  had  caused 
to  be  made  for  lier  young  dnughter  the  queen  of  Scots,  thij 
cuffs  of  which  were  made  of  piuupelyon,  a  eort  of  costly  fur 
tlien  fusliiooable.  Amoug  these  items  is  a  curious  one,  allow- 
ing Ehzubeth's  peraorud  economy:  her  tailor,  Bobert  Adding- 
tou,  is  pmd  sixteen-pence  "  for  mending  eight  gowns  of  divei-s 
colouTB,  for  the  queen's  grace,  at  2rf.  a-picce,"  She  paid, 
however,  the  large  sum  of  ISa.  4^.  to  a  mim  who  brought  her 
apopiiij:iy,  (a  parrot).  Ei^ht-penceia  charged  ibrau  ell  of  hneii 
cloth  "for  the  queen's  sampler,"  perliiiiis  a  piittem-picce  fur 
her  embroidery :  Ehzabcth  kept  embroiderers,  who  were  chielly 
Frenchwomen,  conataatly  at  work  on  a  great  atate-bed,  which 
was  a  perjieturd  expense  to  her  for  silks  and  gold  twist.  During 
the  chief  part  of  the  year  1502  the  qneen  was  in  raoumiiig 
for  her  eldest  son  Arthur  :  all  her  nrto  gai-menta  were  black  ; 
these  were  a  gown  of  black  vdvet,  and  a  cloak  of  damask 
She  was  in  debt,  and  tbou:;h  receivuig  occsusional  benefaetionp 
from  her  husband,  she  had  at  tliis  time  pawned  some  of  her 
plate;  but  her  enibiurassments  certainly  did  not  arise  from 
Hay  personal  extravagance. 

After  Ciiristmaa,  the  queen  was  with  her  ladies  rowed  by  hei* 
bargeman,  Lewis  Walter,  and  his  watermen,  m  a  great  boa*, 
from  Richmond  to  Ilampton-Court:  the  day  she  went  there 
is  not  named,  hut  on  the  l^th  of  January  they  all  came  back 
in  the  same  manner  to  Richmond.  She  staid  at  Hamptim- 
Court  eight  days,  for  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  her  barpo 
charged  for  that  time.  It  ia  worth  noticmg,  that  Hampton- 
Court  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Flizaheth  of  York  long 
before  cardinal  AVoisey  had  possession  of  it,  for  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  there  is  a  notation  that  she  was  residing  there, 
when  she  gave  a  poor  woman  a  reward  for  bringing  her  a 
present  of  almond  butter.  "The  queeu's  said  gmce  and  her 
ladies''  were  Hnally  rowed  by  Lewis  Walter  and  his  crew 
from  Richmond  to  the  Tower,  apparently  very  late  in  Januarj--, 
each  of  the  ro\('crs  wiis  paid  Sd.  No  intimation  is  recordcl 
of  the  ceiemonial  of  her  taking  her  chamber  in  the  To'ver. 
Her  finances  were  low,  for  she  borrowed  10/.  of  one  of  tlie 
king's  gentlemea-ushera,  in  order  to  pay  the  officers  of  the 
VOL.  II.  a  a 
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Mint  their  fees^  which  they  craTed  as  customluyoD  aooonnt  (d 
a  roval  reBidence  at  the  Tower.  WiUiam  Trende  reoeii«d 
10s.  for  making  a  chest  and  '  armoire/  in  the  queen's  oooncil- 
chamber  at  the  Tower,  for  her  books  and  papers.  1^  qoeen't 
sister  Katherine  (lady  Courtenay)  was  in  attendance  at  tlie 
Tower  at  this  time,  for  late  in  January  the  royal  purse  re- 
ceived a  supp-y  by  the  hands  of  that  lady  of  46f .  8rf.  Hie 
queen  gave  a  poor  woman,  ^ho  brought  a  present  of  fine 
capons  on  the  last  day  of  Januaiy,  a  reward  of  8«.  Ad. ;  and 
she  gave  6s.  Sd,  to  her  fool  Patch,  who  presented  her  with 
pomegi^anates/ 

Elizabeth  of  York  was  the  last  qneea  who  made  dioloe  of 
the  Tower  of  London  as  a  dwelling-place.  She  was  certainly 
unaccompanied  by  the  king,  as  it  was  etiquette  for  queens,  after 
''  taking  their  chambcr,^^  to  remain  in  the  deepest  sechukn. 
Yet  it  must  be  owned  that,  as  no  queen  of  England  had  had 
an  accouchement  there  since  queen  Philippa^  and  as  the  IWer 
liad  been  fatal  to  some  of  Elizabeth^s  nearest  relatives,  the  fiwt 
of  her  residence  there  is  somewhat  unaccountable.  On  Candle- 
mas-day (February  2)  the  queen's  accouchement  took  place: 
she  brought  into  the  world  a  living  princess,  who  was  named 
Katheiine,  after  lady  Courtenay.  The  fatal  symptoms  which 
threatened  Ehzabcth's  life  did  not  appear  till  a  week  afterwaidi^ 
and  must  have  been  wholly  unexuected,  since  the  physiciaii 
whom  the  king  depended  for  her  restoration  to  health 
absent  at  his  dwelling-house  beyond  Gravesend.  The  king  sent 
for  this  person,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  Ur.  Hallyswurth  tn- 
velled  through  the  night,  with  guides  and  torches,  to  the  royal 
patient  in  the  Tower :  the  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  the  gentle^ 
the  pious,  the  lovely  Elizabeth  expired  on  her  own  birthday, 
February  11th,  1502-3,  the  day  that  she  completed  her  thirty* 
seventh  year.  A  manuscript,^  describing  her  death,  says  Umt 
her  "  departing  was  as  heavy  and  dolorous  to  the  king  as  ever 
was  seen  or  heard  of,"  and  that  he  took  with  him  ''some  of 
his  8er\'ants,  and  privily  departed  to  a  solitary  place  to  pass  Us 
sorrow,  aud  would  that  no  man  should  resort  to  him  f*  bot  lie 

*  Sec  Privy-purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  edited  by  dr  BL  29^cu1h^ 
l«p.  6,  7,  12,  94,  ')5.  •  Herald'i  Jaimd.  169S. 
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"  Milt  sir  Cb.irlea  Somerset  and  sir  Iticliard  Guildford  to 
attord  tUe  best  comfoi-t  they  could  to  the  queen's  servaiits, 
with  good  and  kind  worda." 

When  the  news  of  Ehuabeth's  decease  spread  through  the 
city,  the  utmost  sorrow  was  mauifested  among  ail  runlts  of  her 
sulijectB.  The  hells  of  St,  Paul's  tolled  dismally,  and  were 
answered  by  those  of  every  church  and  rehgioua  house  in  the 
metropolis  or  its  neighbourhood.  Meantime  the  queen  was  ■ 
embalmed  at  the  Tower ;  for  this  purpose  were  allowed  "  sistj 
ells  of  holland  cloth,  ell  broad ;  likewise  gums,  balms,  epices, 
sweet  wine,  and  wax ;  with  which,  being  cered,  the  king's 
plumber  closed  her  in  lead,  with  au  epitapii  likewise  in  lead, 
showiug  who  and  what  she  was.  The  whole  was  chested  in 
boarda  covered  with  black  velvet,  with  a  cross  of  white  damask."  ,(_ 
The  day  at^er  the  queeu's  demise,  Sunday,  February  12th, 
her  corpse  was  removed  from  the  chamber  where  she  died  to 
the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  under  the  steps  of  which  then 
reposed,  unknown  to  all,  the  bothes  of  the  queen's  two  mur- 
dered brothers,  Edward  V.  and  Rlchai-d  duke  of  York.  Fai 
different  was  the  order  of  their  sister's  royal  obsequies  to  thxt 
dark  and  silent  hour  when  the  trembling  old  priest,  who  had 
belonged  to  this  very  chapel,  raised  the  princely  nctims  from 
their  uncousecrated  lair,  and  deposited  thom  secretly  within  its 
hallowed  ver^.  Could  the  ladies  and  officers  of  arms,  who 
watched  around  the  corpse  of  their  royal  mistress  in  St.  Mary'a- 
chapel  within  the  Tower  during  the  bug  nights  which  preceded 
her  funeral,  have  known  how  near  to  them  was  the  mysterious 
reciting- place  of  her  murdered  brothers,  many  a  glance  of  alarm 
would  have  fathomed  the  beautiful  arches  of  that  structure,' 
and  many  a  start  of  terror  would  have  told  when  the  wintry 
iviud  from  the  Thames  waved  the  black  draperies  which  hung 
arouud. 

The  Toiver-chaiiel  wiw  on  this  occasion  rendered  what  tho 
French  call  a  chapelle  ardetUe.  The  windows  were  railed  about 
with  burning  lights,  and  a  hghted  hearse  stood  m  the  quire  of 
the  chapel.  In  this  hearse  was  deposited  the  royal  corpse, 
which  was  carried  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  with  a 
'  It  a  now  called  the  Becord-offic«.  and  encunibered  with  p.t  Jcagn  pf  pap«i& 
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canopy  borne  over  it  by  four  kniglits ;  followed  by  lady  Eliza- 
beth Staitbrd  and  all  the  maids  of  honour,  and  the  queen's 
lioiischold,  two  and  two,  "  dressed  in  their  plainest  gowns/'  or, 
according  to  another  journal,  '^in  the  saddest  and  simplest 
4ttire  they  had,  with  threadden  handkerchiefs  hanging  down 
and  tied  under  their  chins/'  The  princess  Katherine^  led  by 
her  brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Surrey,  then  entered  the  chapel^ 
and  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  corpse :  a  true  mourner 
was  she,  for  she  liJid  lost  her  best  friend  and  only  protectress. 
"Wlien  mass  w  as  done  and  oHerings  made,  the  princess  retired. 
During  the  watch  of  the  night,  an  otiicer-at-arms  said,  in  m 
loud  voice,  a  paternoster  for  the  soul  of  the  queen  at  every 
kyrie  eleison,  and  at  orentv.9  before  the  collect. 

On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  queen's  death,  mass  was  said 
.11  the  chapel  early  in  the  moniiiig.  "  Then  the  corpse  was  put 
in  a  carriage  covered  w^ith  black  velvet,  with  a  cross  of  white 
cloth  of  gold,  verj^  well  fiing(*d.  And  an  image  rxactly  repore- 
seuting  the  queen  was  placed  in  a  chair  above  in  her  rich  robes 
of  state,  her  very  rich  crown  on  her  head,  her  hair  about  her 
shoulders,  her  sccpti'c  in  her  right  hand,  her  fingers  well  gar- 
nished with  rings  and  precious  stones,  and  on  every  end  of  the 
chair  sat  a  gcntlcwomau-usher  kneeling  on  the  cofim,  which 
was  in  this  manner  drawn  by  six  horses,  trapped  with  black 
velvet,  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  On  the  fore-horses 
rode  two  clmriotmen ;  and  on  the  four  others,  four  henchmen 
in  black  gowns.  On  the  horses  Avere  lozenges  with  the  queen's 
escutcheons ;  by  every  horse  walked  a  person  in  a  mouming^ 
hood.  At  each  comer  of  the  chair  was  a  banner  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Assumption,  of  the  Sfdutation,  and  of  the  Nati\ity,  to 
show  the  queen  died  in  child-bed ;  next,  eight  palfi*eys  saddled 
with  black  velvet,  bearing  eight  ladies  of  honour,  who  rode 
singly  after  the  corpse  in  their  slops  and  mantles  ;  every  hone 
led  by  a  man  on  foot,  bare-headed  but  in  a  mourning  gown^ 
follow  ed  by  many  lords.  The  lord  mayor  and  citizens,  all  in 
mourning,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  at  every  door  in  the  dty 
a  person  stood  bearing  a  torch.  In  Fenchurch  and  Cheapaide 
were  stationed  groups  of  thirty-seven  virgins, — ^the  number 
corresponding  with  the  queen's  age,  all  dressed  in  white, 
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ing  chaplets  of  white  and  green,  and  bearing  lighted  tapers. 
From  ^lark-lane  to  Temple-bar  alone  were  5000  torches,  be- 
sides lights  burning  before  all  the  parish  churches,  while  pro- 
cessions of  religious  persons  singing  anthems  and  bearing  crosses 
met  the  royal  corpse  from  every  fraternity  in  the  city/'  The 
earl  of  Derby,  the  queen's  old  friend,  led  a  procession  of  nobles, 
who  met  the  funeral  at  Temple-bar.  The  abbots  of  Westminster 
and  Bermondsey,  in  black  copes  and  bearing  censers,  met  and 
censed  the  corpse,  and  then  preceded  it  to  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  Here  the  body  was  removed  from 
the  car  and  carried  into  the  abbey.  It  was  placed  on  a  grand 
hearse  streaming  with  banners  and  banneroles,  and  covered 
with  a  "cloth  of  majesty,"  the  valance  fringed  and  wrought 
with  the  queen's  motto,  humble  and  reverent,  and  gamishe(* 
with  her  arms.  All  the  ladies  and  lords  in  attendance  retired 
to  the  queen's  great  chamber  in  Westminster-palace  to  supper. 
In  the  night,  ladies,  squires,  and  heralds  watched  the  body  in 
the  abbey.  '' 

The  next  morning  the  remains  of  EUzabeth  were  committed 
to  the  grave ;  her  sister  Katherine  attended  as  chief  mourner. 
The  queen's  ladies  offered  thirty-seven  palls,  first  kissing  them, 
and  then  laying  them  on  the  body.  Four  of  these  palls  were 
presented  by  her  sistei's,  who  were  all  present  as  mourners.  A 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Fitzjames  bishop  of  Rochester, 
from  the  text  in  Job, — Miseremini  7?iei,  miseremini  mei,  saltern 
vos  amid  inei,  quia  manus  Domini  tetigit  me}  "  These  words," 
he  said,  "  he  spake  in  the  name  of  England,  on  account  of  the 
^reat  loss  tlie  country  had  sustained  of  that  \irtuous  queen, 
her  noble  son  the  prince  iVrthur,  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury." The  palls  were  then  removed  from  the  coffin,  the 
queen's  effigy  placed  on  St.  Edward's  shrine,  and  the  ladies 
quitted  the  abbey.  Tlie  prelates,  with  the  king's  chaplains,  ap- 
proached the  heai'se,  and  tlie  grave  was  hallowed  by  the  bishop 
of  London  :  after  tlic  usud  rites  the  body  was  placed  in  it. 

Astrologers  had  been  consulted  that  year  on  the  queen's 

*  "  Have  pity,  have  pity  on  mo,  my  fiends,  for  tlie  haiwlof  CJod  luith  touclicd 
me,"  being  h  piissa;^o  from  tlie  li)th  diapt*'r  of  the  book  of  Job,  whicii  chapter 
forms  tlie  ei|jrhth  h'sson  read  at  matins  at  tlie  ser\'ice  for  the  dead  ;  <  r,  a-s  geuei  uIjJ 
exprcs»se<i,  'mat'uuj  tcir  the  dead,'  "n  the  Catholk  r'tiuil. 
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behalf^  and  had  predicted  that  all  sorts  of  good  fortune  would 
befall  h^r  in  1503.  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  an  degy  for  the 
queen^  in  which^  with  his  usual  sagacity^  he  alludes  at  the 
same  time  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  foUy  and  vanity  of 
auch  divinations : — 

"  Yet  was  I  lately  pmnused  otbervriw^ 
Tills  year  to  live  in  weal  and  in  delight ; 
Lo !  to  what  oometh  all  thy  blandLriiing  prnmlKi 
O  fiilse  astrology  and  <UTmitrioe, 
Of  God*8  secrets  vaunting  thyself  so  wise ! 
How  true  for  this  year  is  thy  prophecy  P 
Tlje  year  yet  lasteth,  and  lo !  here  I  lie. 

Adieu  !  mine  own  dear  sponse,  my  worthy  ktd! 
The  ihithftil  lore,  that  did  us  both  combine 
In  marriage  and  peaceable  concord. 
Into  your  hands  here  do  I  clean  resign. 
To  be  bestowed  on  your  children  and  minei 
Erst  were  ye  father,  now  must  ye  supply 
The  mother's  part  also,  for  here  I  lie. 

Wicre  are  our  castles  now  ?  where  are  our  Umenf 

Goodly  Richmond,  soon  art  thou  gone  from  me  s 

At  Westminster,  that  costly  work'  of  youn^ 

Mine  own  dear  lord,  now  shall  I  ne\'er  see^ 

Almighty  Ood  vouchsafe  to  grant  that  ye^ 

For  you  and  children  well  may  edify ; 

My  ])alaoc  builded  is,  for  lo !  now  here  I  lie. 

Farewell,  my  daughter,  lady  Margarete, 

God  wot  full  oft<  it  grieved  hath  my  mind 

Tliat  yc  should  go  where  we  might  seldom  meel; 

Now  I  am  gone,  and  have  left  you  1)ehiud. 

O  mortal  folk  I  but  we  be  very  blind, 

Wliat  we  least  fear  full  oft  it  is  most  nigh. 

From  you  depart  I  first,"  for  lo !  now  here  I  liei 

Farewell,  madame !'  my  lord*s  worthy  mother  | 
Comfort  your  son,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 
Take  all  at  worth,  for  it  will  he  no  other. 
Farewell,  my  daughter  Katharine  !*  late  thepktn 
Unto  prince  Arthur,  late  my  oliild  so  dear ; 
It  booteth  not  for  me  to  vfojI  and  cry. 
Fray  for  my  soul,  for  lo !  now  liere  I  Hflu 

Adieu,  lord  Henry  I*  loving  sou,  adieu ! 
Oar  lord  increase  your  honour  and  estate ; 
Adieu,  my  daughter  Mary  !*  bright  of  hoi^ 


■  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel. 

'  The  yonng  queen  of  Scots  did  not  leave  England  till  aoiiie  montlis  tftcr 

nuitber's  death.  *  Margaret,  countess  of  Bichnumd,  who  snnrived  Imt. 

*  Katharine  of  Arragon :  '  phere '  means  mate  or  conaart. 

*  Afterwards  Heniy  VIII. 

*  PrinuKss  Mary,  Imt  second  daughter,  celebrated  fur  her  beaotifli'  oonplnifMi. 
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GtMl  make  yon  virtaons,  wiae,  and  fortonate : 
Adieu,  swi^etheart,  my  little  daughter  Kate!' 
Thou  shalt,  sweet  babe,  such  is  thy  destiny, 
Thy  mother  never  know,  for  lo !  now  here  I  liiu 

Lady  Cicely,  lady  Anne,  and  lady  Katherine^ 
FareweU !  my  well-beloved  sisters  three. 
Oh,  lady  Bridget !'  other  sister  mine, 
Lo  here  the  end  of  worldly  vanity ! 
Now  are  you  well  who  earthly  folly  flee. 
And  lieavenly  things  do  pnuse  and  magnify. 
Farewell,  and  pray  for  me,  for  lo !  now  here  I  lid 

Adieu,  my  lords  !  adieu,  my  ladies  all ! 
Adieu,  my  faithful  servants  every  one ! 
A^eu,  my  commons  !  whom  I  never  shall 
See  in  this  world :  wherefore  to  Thee  alone. 
Immortal  Gk)d,  verily  three  in  one^ 
I  me  commend ;  thy  infinite  mercy 
Show  to  thy  servant,  for  now  here  I  lie  !** 

Heniy  VII.  survived  his  consort  seven  years :  his  character 
deteriorated  after  her  loss.  The  active  beneficence  and  the 
ever-hberal  hand  of  the  royal  Elizabeth  had  probably  formed 
a  counteracting  influence  to  the  avaricious  propensities  of 
Henry  VII.,  since  it  was  after  her  death  he  became  notorious 
for  his  rapacity  and  miserly  habits  of  hoarding  money.  A  short 
time  after  her  death,  the  king  lost  his  two  virtuous  and  fear- 
less counsellors,  sir  Reginald  Braye,  his  prime-minister,  and  the 
good  bishop  Norton,  his  chancellor,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
reprove  him  if  he  felt  inclmed  to  commit  an  act  of  injustice.' 
Henry  VII.  frequently  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  second 
m?\rria«j^e,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  particular 
111  tlie  ])ersonal  qualifications  of  a  consort.  It  was  not  very 
easy  to  find  one  who  could  bear  comparison  with  the  beautiful 
heiress  of  the  Plantagenets.  Henry  VII.  died  in  the  spring 
of  1501),  like  his  ancestors  worn  down  with  premature  old 
age,  and  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  queen  in  the  magnificent 
jjliapel  at  Westminster-abbey  which  beare  his  name.  The 
portraits  of  Henry  VII.  are  well  known ;  they  have  a  singu- 
larly wa^sted  and  woful  physiognomy,  which  excites  surprise 
when  compared  with  the  extreme  praises  his  contemporaries 

'  The  (;hil(l  whose  birth  cost  the  queen  lier  life.  Ai»  sir  Thoimis  More  mentions 
her  AS  in  exisU'uce,  it  is  proof  that  the  elegy  was  actuiilly  written  wheu  the  queen 
diLu,  ;i<  the  iulUnt  survived  the  mother  but  a  fevr  weeks. 

'  The  n'Tn-prin<vss,  Kli7.al)e*:h's  sister,  who  attended  the  funeral. 
"*  il..rdyn;j>  Continuation,  p.  58. 
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bestow (xl  ou  his  beauty.  The  portraits  wci'e,  however,  chicflj 
taken  from  the  cast  of  his  fane  made  after  his  death  for  the 
statue  seen  ou  his  monument,  therefore  the  sad  expi^ession  is 
easily  explained.  Lady  Brave  possesses  a  portrait  of  tliis  piinoe 
from  the  royal  collection  at  Audley-End,  in  which  he  appears 
%'cry  comely,  lively  in  expression  with  his  complexion  bright 
aud  florid.* 

The  monument  of  Henry  and  EUzabeth,  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  his  noble  chapel,  is  the  work  of  Torregiano,  who 
likewise  cast  the  effigies  of  the  royal  pair  reclining  thereon. 
Elizabeth^s  statue  is  excpiisitely  designed,  but  its  merits  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not  empowered  to 
liave  the  bronze  gates  of  the  stately  sepulclure  unclosed,  to 
gaze  upon  the  divine  composure  of  the  royal  matron^s  beauty, 
serene  in  death.  The  statue  strikingly  resembles  the  portraits 
of  the  queen,  many  of  which  remain.  The  sweet  expression 
of  the  moutli  and  the  harmony  of  the  features  agree  well  with 
the  soft  repose  that  per>'a(les  the  whole  figure.'  The  propor- 
tions are  tall ;  the  figure  is  about  five  feet  six  in  length;  yet 
is  considcni})ly  less  than  the  stature  of  the  king,  who  must 
have  been  more  than  six  feet  in  height. 

On  a  little  white  maible  table,  let  into  the  bronze  frieze  on 
the  queen's  left  hand,  is  the  following  inscription,  the  Italiau 
having  very  oddly  mis-spelled  tlie  queen's  name : — 

"Ilic  j;uvt  n'glna  Hellhabect, 
Eilwurui  llII.4]|Uoiulam  n'gu  iilia, 
Kiiward  V.  regis  iioininati  soror, 
Heiirici  VII.  olini  regis  coivjuni, 
Atqne  lleiirici  VIII.  inator  mclyfca. 
Obitt  aulem  suuin  diein  turri  Londiniaraniy 
Die  Fi'bi  !i  11,  Anno  Dom.  1502  [1603], 
37  annorum  etat«  fiuicta." 


'  \\i  the  I'hapter-LoujM^  at  Wc^tniinRter  is  a  splendid  XDanuscript,  oontaining  (Im 
plan  and  de.*eription  of  his  well-known  ehapel  iu  the  abbey.  Henry  Vli.  in  dis- 
pictcd  in  miniature,  perba]M  too  minutely  for  accurate  resemblance :  he  U  then 
fair  in  complexion,  witli  yillow  waving  hair,  diflerent  to  all  other  lepresentatkms. 

*  Torreg-iano,  the  lanioiw  Italian  sculptor,  was  employed  by  Henry  YII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  to  ooustruct  tbc  tomb  imd  V9t>t  the  Ktatues:  he  received  1000/. for 
liiri  labour.  He  is  the  name  pen<<)n  whom  Benveiiutx)  CcUiiii  reviles  for  haviuy 
in  a  passion  bmken  t'le  nose  of  Michm)!  Angelo  with  a  blow  of  his  mallet.  H« 
was  (after  he  lell  Kn^1:uu1)  omployed  by  Lonnzo  de  ^ledici ;  but  his  twnpcr  wm 
ho  diubolii-al,  tliiit  hf  lyi^iii -'-vtl  with  ever^  o:*-. 
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■■  IlL-n 


l\iii(;htar  of  Kdwurd  IV.,  aouie  time  moiuLrd  of  thia  ru^ilnii 

Ciister  oC  Bdwnnl  V.,  wliu  boru  thn  titlu  .(  kiU);. 

Wedded  to  King  Ilenry  VU, 

Tlui  iUtutrioiu  iDotbor  cif  Hunry  VIJ1-. 

yrbu  cluHod  ber  life 

Id  the  [[aluco  of  thi-}  Ton-er  of  Lundaii, 

OntVbrauryll.lMa  [1&03], 

Hnviap  completwl  hec  37tli  yilur." 

The  portrait  of  Elizabeth  with  wliicb  tUis  volume  u  illiia- 
ti-ated,  was  from  a  family  ^oup  painted  by  Uoibein,  uiidcr 
the  directioas  of  Henry  VIU.)  iu  which  that  kiug,  his  queen 
Jane  Seymour,  his  father  Henry  VIL,  and  his  mother  lilliza- 
beth  of  York,  are  represented  standing  at  the  four  cornera  uf 
an  altiir.' 

la  the  person  of  Elizabeth  of  York  were  united  delicaoy 
of  features  and  complexion  with  elegance  aud  majesty  if 
stature.  Her  portraits  are  numerous,  and  cKri:pmely  like  her 
monumental  statue.  Her  usual  costume  was  a  veil  or  scarf 
ricldy  bordered  with  gems,  put  on  hke  a  hood,  hanging  down 
on  each  side  of  the  face  as  low  as  her  breast,  the  hiui'  banded 
on  her  forehead.  Several  coutemjroraries  quoted  in  the  tiiurto 
of  this  naiTative  describe  her  as  ftiir  iu  coinple.'don,  with  hair 
of  pale  gold  like  her  mother,  the  beautiful  Elizabelli  Wootl- 
vilk.  The  heavenly  serenity  of  expression  in  all  her  portraits 
li  still  more  remarkable  than  her  beauty,  and  leads  to  the 
cuuclusioii  that,  wheu  her  subjects  universally  caUed  her  '  tin 
good  queen  Ehzabcth,'  they  spoke  but  the  truth. 

'  It  van  Holbein's  miutor-ptece,  but  wab  burnt  in  the  lire  at  \VlutoliiilI  in  tho 
roign  ct  Williiua  III.  j  Chikrlus  II.  had,  huwuver,  cmployod  Le  Sneur  to  malte  ■ 
uj^  of  it  for  St.  Juiaes'i-ptUace.  Tliero  is  uu  iuliirior  uopy  at  UaaipUMt-Cuiirt. 
We  wHUcht  in  mia  tbr  the  oiic  at  St.  James's :  the  domeidui  Bujip<>wil  it  WM 
bjtA  tliiira  ti '.  jc  fin:  '.'jat  occunftl  i)i  Uw  btgiuu'.nj  ul  tiiii  aeiuui'j. 


KATHARINE   OF  ARRAGON, 

riB8T  QUEEN  OF   HENBT  TITL 


CHAPTER  I. 


Ocmntry  and  parents  of  Katharine— Place  of  birth — Reared  in  the  ASuunlna— 
Betrothed  to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales — Accidents  of  voyage — ^AzriTil  «t  Vtf» 
mouth — Henry  VII.  meets  her — Introduction  to  prince  Arthur — Katharinefli 
8pani8h  dunces — Her  progrem  to  London — Married  to  prince  Arthur — Gmul 
festivities — Kesidence  at  Ludlow — Death  of  prince  .^urthnr — ^Widowhood — 
Her  marriage  proposed  with  prince  Henry — Her  relnctanoe — ^Is  betrothed  to 
him — Her  letters  to  her  father — Katliarinc's  sister  visits  England — KatharineTb 
troubles,  deprivations,  and  illness — l>ouble  policy  of  Henry  VU^ — His  death- 
Henry  VIII.'s  preference  of  Katharine — Marries  her — Thdr  coronation^- 
liCtter  to  her  father— Birth  of  eldest  son — Bcjoidngs— Death  of  the  jffinoiy-^ 
Ije^'acy  to  the  queen — She  is  appointed  queen-regent — Her  letters — Floddem 
—king's  return — May- day  festival — Birth  of  princess  Mary — Qneen  inter- 
cedes for  the  rebel  apprentices — Visit  of  her  nephew  the  emper(»^-Qiieen*s 
voyage  to  France — Assists  at  field  of  cloth  of  gold — ^Frienddup  with  qneea 
Claude — Katharine's  present  to  the  emjx?ror — His  opinion  of  her  bappine«  in 
wedloeJc. 

At  a  time  when  joy  and  prosperity  were  swelling  in  a  floods 
tide  for  her  native  Spain^  Katharine  of  Arragon  first  saw  the 
light ;  for  her  renowned  parents,  Idng  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
and  donna  Isabel  queen  of  Castile,  had  made  every  city  poa- 
sessed  by  the  Moors  bow  beneath  their  victorious  RrmB,  with 
the  exception  of  Granada  and  Malaga,  which  alone  bore  the 
yoke  of  the  infidel.  Donna  Isabel,  the  mother  of  Katharine, 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  a  revolutionaiy 
act  of  the  cortes,  the  people  being  disgusted  at  the  imbecile 
profligacy  of  her  brother,  king  Enrico,  who  was  by  them  de- 
{K)scd  and  degraded  from  his  regal  rank.  The  Castilian  coitei 
likeifvise  illegitimated  his  only  child  and  heiress,  donna  Joannai 
on  account  of  the  shameless  character  of  the  wife  of  king 
Enrico,  and  bestowed  the  inheritance  on  Isabel,  who  was  care- 
fully educated  from  girlhood  with  reference  to  the  queenly 
station  she  afterwards  so  greatly  adorned.     She  was  at  tiie 
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Rge  of  fourteen  demanded  in  marriage  by  our  Edward  IV.,  and 
capriciously  rejected  on  account  of  his  passion  for  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  an  insult  which  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  royal  Castilian  maid.*  Finally,  the  young  queen 
Isabel  was  wedded  to  don  Ferdinand,  heir  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon ;  and  though  the  married  sovereigns  each  continued 
to  sway  an  independent  sceptre,  they  governed  with  such 
connubial  harmony,  that  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain  was 
greatly  strengthened  and  benefited  by  their  union. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1485,  the  ancient  Moorish  city  of 
La  Ronda  had  just  fallen  beneath  the  vidxM^ous  arms  of  queen 
Isabel,  and  several  other  strongholds  of  the  infidel  had  accom- 
panied its  surrender,  when  she  set  out  from  her  camp  in  order 
to  keep  her  Christmas  at  Toledo,  which  was  then  the  metropolis 
of  Spain.  On  the  road  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
daughter,^  at  the  town  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  December  15, 
1485.  This  cliild  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  consisting  of 
one  prince  and  four  pi-incesses.  The  new-bom  infanta,  though 
she  made  her  appearance  in  this  world  some  Uttle  time  before 
she  was  expected,  was,  nevertheless,  welcomed  with  infinite 
rejoicings  by  the  people,  and  the  cardinal  Mendo9a  gave  a 
great  banquet  to  the  maids  of  honour  on  occasion  of  her 
baptism.  She  was  called  Catalina,  the  name  of  Katharine 
being  unknown  in  Spain,  excepting  in  Latin  writings.  The 
first  historical  notice  of  this  princess  in  Spanish  chronicle  is, 
that  at  tlie  early  age  of  foiu*  she  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  lier  eld(\^t  sister,  Isabel,  with  don  Juan,  heir  of  Portugal. 

The  early  infancy  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  passed  amidst 
the  storms  of  battle  and  siege ;  for  queen  Isabel  of  Castile 
herself,  with  her  young  family,  lodged  in  the  magnificent  camp 
with  which  licr  armies  for  years  beleaguered  Granada.  Nor 
was  tliis  residence  unattended  witli  danger  :  once  in  particular, 
in  a  desperate  sally  of  the  besieged  Moors,  the  queen's  pavilion 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  youn^  infantas  rescued  with  great 
ditticulty  from  the  flames.      The  little  Katharine  accompanied 

*  See  life  of  queen  Elizal^cth  Woodville. 
'  These  partimlars  are  taken  from  a  beautiful  Spanish  MS.,  the  property  ci 
H'T  Tlionms  l*hillipps,  hart.,  of  Middle  Hill,  hy  Andre  Benialdc«,  ealled  IlUtoria 
de  los  Eeyes  Catolicos  Oon  Fernando  y  Donna  Isabel:  fol.  12, 13, 41,42, 125. 
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licr  parents  in  their  grand  entry,  m  hen  the  seat  of  Moorisli 
empire  sucounibed  to  their  amis,  and  from  that  moment 
(iranada  Avas  her  home.  She  was  then  four  years  old,  and 
Ihas  early  tlie  education  of  the  young  Katharine  commenced. 
The  first  oi)jccts  wliich  greeted  her  awakening  int^ect  were 
the  wondere  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  exquisite  bowers  of  the 
(ieneraHffc;  for  in  tliose  royal  scats  of  the  Moorish  dynasty 
Katliarine  of  Arrsigon  was  reared.  Queen  Isabel,  herself  the 
most  learned  princess  in  Europe,  devoted  every  moment  she 
could  spare  from  the  business  of  government  to  the  personal 
instruction  of  her  four  daughters,  who  were  besides  provided 
with  tutors  of  great  literaiT  attainments.  Katharine  was  able 
to  read  and  write  Latin  in  her  cliildhood,  and  she  was  through 
hfe  desii'ous  of  improvement  in  that  language.  She  chiefly 
employed  her  knowledge  of  Latin  in  the  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures,  a  fact  which  Einisraus  affirms,  adding,  "  that 
5hc  was  imbued  with  learning,  by  the  care  of  her  illustrioui 
mother,  from  her  infant  vears.'' 

It  was  from  Gi-anada,  the  bright  home  of  her  childhood,  th&t 
Katharine  of  An-agon  derived  her  device  of  the  pomegranate 
so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Tudor  chroniclers.*  Tliafc 
fruit  was  at  once  the  production  of  the  beautiful  province  with 
which  its  name  is  connected,  and  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  conquered  Moorish  kings.  IIow  oft  must  Katharine  have 
remembcre</  lie  glorious  Alhambra,  with  its  shades  of  pome- 
granate and  m\i1;le,  when  drooping  with  ill  health  and  unkind 
treatment  under  the  grey  skies  of  the  island  to  which  she  was 
transferred !  Her  betrothmeiit  to  the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth 
of  York  and  Henry  YII.  took  place  in  the  year  1497,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  formal  state-letter  wiitten  in  the  name  of  tha 
English  queen  to  queen  Isabel  of  Castile. 

'J'he  young  spouses  were  allowed  to  correspond  together, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  cidtivating  mutual  affection  and  the 
improvement  of  their  Latinity, — for  in  Latin  the  love-letters 

^  Tills  device  is  still  to  be  Si-cn  among  the  ornaments  of  the  well  of  St.  Wim« 
fn  I,  to  which  building  Kutharinc  of  Arrugon  was  a  benefiu^ren. — Pennant.  It 
is  likewise  frequent  in  the  ancient  part  of  Hampton-Court,  particularly  in  the 
richly  om:imented  ceiling  of  canlinal  Wulsey's  oratory,  now  in  private  oaaoagik- 
tion,  but  shown  to  the  autlior  throu)(h  tlie  kiuducas  of  Mr.  AVilaoD,  sunpqfor  <4 
'iio  palitfx. 
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were  composed  wliicii  passed  between  the  Alhumbra  and 
Ludloff'Castle.  Of  course  they  were  subjected  to  the  wr- 
veiilance  of  the  two  armies  of  tutors,  preceptors,  confessors, 
bishops,  lady- governesses,  and  lord-govemore,  who  were  on 
guard  aud  on  duty  at  the  said  seats  of  roynl  educntion ; 
therefore  the  Latin  letters  of  Arthur  and  Katharine  no  more 
develope  character  than  any  other  school  epistles.  This  ex- 
tract is  a  fair  specimen :' — "  I  have  read  the  sweet  letters  of 
TOUT  highneas  lately  given  to  me,"  says  prince  Arthur  in  his 
Latin  epistle,  dated  Lndlow-castle,  1499, "  from  which  I  easily 
perceived  your  most  entire  love  to  me.  Truly  those  lettei-s, 
traced  by  your  owu  hand,  have  so  delighted  me,  and  made 
me  so  cheerful  and  jocund,  that  I  funded  I  beheld  youf 
highness,  and  conversed  with  and  embraced  my  dearest  wife, 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  an  earnest  desire  I  feel  to  see  youi 
highness,  and  how  vesatlous  to  me  is  this  procrastination 
about  your  coming."  Arthur  endorses  his  letter, — "  To  the 
most  illustrious  aad  excellent  princess  the  Lady  Katharine, 
princess  of  Wales,  duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  my  most  en- 
tirely heloi'cd  spouse." 

Dr.  Puebla  was  then  the  resident  minister  in  England 
from  the  united  crowns  of  Spiun;  according  to  poor  Katha- 
rine's suhsei}uent  experience,  he  proved  the  evil  geniiia  of  her 
young  days.  At  this  period  he  was  very  active  in  penning 
despatches  in  praise  of  Arthur,  urging  that  he  would  sgon  be 
fourteen,  and  that  it  was  time  that  the  "  seilora  princess " 
should  come  to  England :  nevertheless,  a  twelvemonth's  further 
delay  took  place.  "  Donna  Catalina,"  (Katharine  of  Arragon,) 
says  the  mauu-icript  of  her  native  chronicler,  Bcrmddes, 
'■  being  at  Granada  with  the  king  and  queen,  there  came 
ambassadors  from  the  king  of  England  to  demand  her  fur 
the  prince  of  Enghmd,  his  son,  adlcd  jVrthur,  The  union 
was  agreed  upon,  and  she  set  off  from  Granada  to  Englanrl, 
parting  from  the  Alliambra  on  the  21st  of  May,  in  the  yeai 
1501.  There  were  at  the  treaty  the  archbishops  of  St.  Jago, 
Osma,  and  Salamanca,  the  count  de  Cabra,  and  the  counter 
liis  wife,  the  commander- mayor  Cardenas,  and  donna  Elvira 
'  Wood'*  Letters  of  RoyoJ  uid  IllaitrioDi  Ladies 
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Manuel^  chief  lady  of  honour.  The  princev-izifinitm  had 
likewise  four  young  ladies  as  attendants.  She  eaimrked  wZ 
Corunnay  August  17.  Contrary  winds  forced  her  veasd  back 
on  the  coast  of  Old  Castile^  which  occasioned  great  ilkieai  to 
douua  Catalina.  After  she  was  convalescent^  she  embarked 
more  prosperously  on  the  26th  of  September  in  the  beat  ship 
tliey  had^  of  300  tons^  and  after  a  good  voyage  landed  at  a 
port  called  Salamonte,^  on  the  2nd  of  October,  where  the 
senora  princess  Catalina  was  grandly  received,  with  much 
feasting  and  rejoicing/^  Tins  was  whUst  she  staid  at  Ply* 
mouth,  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  crowded  to  do  honour  to  their  future  queen,  and 
entertained  her  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  with  west-oonntij 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  steward  of  the  royal  palace,  lord 
Broke,  was  sent  forward  by  Henry  VII.  directly  the  newa 
was  known  of  the  mfimta^s  arrival,  in  order  "  to  purvey  and 
provide '^  for  her.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  eari  d 
Surrey  like^vise  came  to  attend  on  her.  The  duchess  was 
immediately  admitted  into  her  presence,  and  remained  with 
her  as  her  companion. 

King  Ilcnry  himself,  November  4th,  set  forward  firom  his 
palace  of  Sliene  on  his  progress  to  meet  his  daughter-in-law; 
the  weather  was  so  very  rainy,  and  the  roads  so  execraUy 
bad,  that  the  royal  party  were  thorougldy  knocked  up  when 
they  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Chertsey,  where  they 
were  forced  to  "  piurey  and  herbage ''  for  their  reposing  that 
night.  "  Next  morning,  however,'^  continues  our  journalist,' 
"  the  king's  grace  and  all  his  company  rose  betimes,  and 
strook  the  sides  of  their  coursers  with  their  spurs,  and  b^an 
to  extend  their  progress  towards  East  Hampstead,  when  they 
pleasantly  encountered  the  pure  and  proper  presence  of  priuoe 
Arthur,  who  had  set  out  to  salute  his  sage  father.^'  It  docs 
not  appear  that  the  prince  knew  tliat  his  wife  had  arrived. 

*  The  port  WM  Plymouth. 

'  Leland's  CoI1(y!tnncA,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  352-353.  The  information  of  tbew  eoart 
innrcinciita  has  bccii  dniwn  from  the  narrative  of  a  herald  who  witnoMcd  tl« 
wholo.  He  haA  so  little  I'ommand  of  the  English  language  in  proM  nvntive^  m 
to  l)c  in  phices  scarcolj  int^illigible;  but  English  prose  was  at  this  time  ia  a  cnuU 
itute,  an  all  mich  mcmorialiP  were,  till  this  era,  metrioul  or  in  Latin. 
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Certainly  royal  tnivellere  moved  slowly  in  those  days,  lur 
Heury  never  thought  of  procecdiog  farther  than  hit  seat  at 
East  Hampsteail,  "  but  fiill  plcasaatly  passed  over  that  night- 
season"  in  the  company  of  liis  son,  Nest  morning  the 
royiJ  personages  set  forth  again  on  a  journey  which  was 
tnily  performed  at  a  snail's  gidlop,  and  proceeded  to  llie 
plains  (perhaps  the  downs),  when  the  prothoiiotary  of  Spiiin 
and  a  party  of  Spaiiiah  cavahers  were  seen  pacing  over  theni, 
bound  on  a  most  solemn  errand :  tins  was  no  otiier  than  to 
forbid  the  approach  of  the  royal  bridegroom  and  his  father 
to  the  presence  of  the  infanta,  who,  in  the  true  Moorisli 
fashion,  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  by  her  betrothed  till  sha 
stood  at  the  altar, — nay,  it  seems  doubtfij  if  the  ved  of  the 
princess  was  to  be  raised,  or  the  eye  of  mim  to  look  upon  her, 
till  she  was  a  wife.  This  tnily  Asiatic  injiinctioa  of  king 
Ferdinand  threw  the  whole  royal  party  into  coustematioa, 
and  brought  them  to  a  dead  halt.  King  Henry  was  formal 
and  ceremonious  enoiigli  in  all  reason,  but  such  a  mode  of 
proceedhig  waa  wholly  repugnant  to  him  as  an  English-bom 
prince.  Therefore,  after  some  minutes'  musing,  he  c^ed 
round  him,  in  the  open  fields,  those  nobles  who  were  of  his 
pnvy  couiicd,  and  propounded  to  tbem  this  odd  dilemma. 
Although  the  pitiless  rains  of  November  were  be-peiting 
them,  the  council  dehvered  their  opinions  in  very  wordy 
harangues.  Tiie  result  was,  "  that  the  Spanish  infanta  being 
now  in  the  heart  of  this  realm,  of  which  king  Henry  waa 
master,  he  might  look  at  her  if  he  liked." 

This  advice  Heury  VII.  took  to  the  very  letter ;  for,  leav- 
ing the  prince  Ins  son  upon  the  downs,  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  forthwith  to  Dogmersfield,  the  next  to^vn,  where  the 
infanta  had  arrived  two  or  three  hours  preriously.  The 
king's  demand  of  seeing  Katharme  put  all  her  Spanish  retinue 
into  a  terrible  perplexity.  She  seems  to  have  been  attended 
by  tlie  same  tr^n  of  prelates  and  nobles  enumerated  by  Ber- 
naldes ;  for  a  Spanish  archbishop,  a  bishop,  and  a  count 
opposed  the  king's  entrance  to  her  apartments,  saying,  "  the 
latly  infanta  had  retired  to  her  chamber."  But  king  Henry, 
whose  curiosity  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  excited  by 
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Manuel^  chief  lady  of  honour.  The  princess-mfiinta  hail 
likewise  four  young  ladies  as  attendants.  She  ewibMrked  at 
Corunna^  August  17.  Contrary  winds  forced  her  vemei  back 
on  the  coast  of  Old  Castile^  which  occasioned  great  ilkiem  to 
doiiua  Catalina.  After  she  Was  couTalesoent^  she  embarked 
more  prosperously  on  the  26th  of  September  in  the  best  ship 
tliey  had^  of  300  tons^  and  after  a  good  voyage  landed  at  a 
port  called  Salamonte,^  on  the  2nd  of  October^  where  the 
senora  princess  Catalina  was  grandly  received^  with  much 
feasting  and  rejoicmg/'  This  was  whilst  she  staid  at  Ply- 
mouthy  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  crowded  to  do  honour  to  their  future  queen,  and 
entertained  her  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  with  west-conntiy 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  steward  of  the  royal  palaoey  lord 
Broke,  was  sent  forward  by  Henry  VII.  directly  the  news 
was  known  of  the  mfanta's  arrival,  in  order  "to  purvey  and 
provide '^  for  her.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of 
Surrey  likewise  came  to  attend  on  her.  The  duchess  wai 
immediately  admitted  into  her  presence,  and  remained  with 
her  as  her  companion. 

King  Henry  himself,  November  4th,  set  forward  from  hia 
palace  of  Sheue  on  his  progress  to  meet  his  daughter-in-law; 
the  weather  was  so  very  rainy,  and  the  roads  so  execrably 
bad,  that  the  royal  party  were  tlioroughly  knocked  up  when 
they  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Chertsey,  where  they 
were  forced  to  "  piuvey  and  herbage"  for  their  reposing  that 
night.  "  Next  morning,  however,"  continues  our  journalist,' 
"  the  king's  grace  and  all  his  company  rose  betimes,  and 
strook  the  sides  of  their  coursers  with  their  spurs,  and  began 
to  extend  their  progress  towards  East  Hampstead,  when  they 
pleasantly  encountered  the  pure  and  proper  presence  of  piiiice 
Arthur,  wlio  had  set  out  to  salute  his  sage  father.''  It  docs 
not  appear  that  the  prince  knew  that  his  wife  had  arrived* 

*  The  port  was  Plymouth. 

'  LelarnVs  CollortAnea,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  352-355.  The  information  of  then  ooort 
movements  has  been  drawn  iVom  the  narrative  of  a  herald  who  witneaed  IIk 
whole.  He  ban  so  little  ii>mmand  of  the  En^^lish  language  in  pitMe  nnntivfl^  w 
to  1)0  in  pliices  scarcoly  intelligible;  but  Englltih  prose  wan  at  this  time  ill  a  cruiU 
itut«,  as  all  such  memorials  were,  till  this  era,  metrioil  or  in  Latin. 
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Certainly  royal  trjivcllers  moved  slowly  in  those  days,  for 
Henry  never  thought  of  proceeding  tarther  thioi  his  seat  at 
East  Hempstead,  "  but  MI  pleasantly  passed  over  that  night. 
Bc»sua"  in  the  compauy  of  his  sou.  Next  morning  the 
royal  personages  set  forth  again  on  a  joamey  which  wan 
truly  i>erformed  at  a  snail's  gallop,  and  proceeded  to  the 
plaius  {perhaps  the  downs),  wlien  the  prothouotary  of  Spain 
and  a  party  of  Spanish  uavahers  were  seen  pacing  over  them, 
bound  oil  a  most  solemn  errand :  tliis  whs  no  other  than  to 
forbid  the  approach  of  the  royal  bridegroom  and  his  father 
to  the  pi-esence  of  the  infanta,  who,  in  the  true  Moorish 
Jashion,  was  not  1o  be  looked  u[>ou  by  her  betrothe<l  till  aha 
stood  at  the  altar, — nay,  it  seeuia  doubtful  if  the  veil  of  the 
princess  was  to  be  raised,  or  the  rye  of  man  to  look  upon  her, 
till  she  was  a  wife.  This  tndy  Asiatic  injunction  of  king 
Ferdinand  threw  the  whole  royal  party  into  consternation, 
and  brought  them  to  a  dead  halt.  King  Henry  was  formiil 
and  ceremonious  enough  in  all  reason,  but  such  a  mode  oi 
proceeding  was  wholly  repugnant  to  him  as  an  English-bom 
prince.  Therefore,  after  some  minutes'  musing,  he  called 
round  him,  in  the  open  fields,  those  nobles  who  were  of  his 
privy  council,  and  propounded  to  them  ttiia  odd  dilemma. 
Although  the  pitiless  rains  of  November  were  be-pelting 
tlicm,  the  council  delivered  their  opinions  in  very  wordy 
harangues.  The  result  was,  "that  the  Spanish  infanta  being 
now  in  the  heart  of  this  realm,  of  which  king  Henry  was 
master,  he  might  look  at  her  if  he  liked." 

This  advice  Henry  VII.  took  to  the  very  letter;  for,  leav- 
ing the  prijice  liis  son  upon  the  downs,  he  made  the  best  of 
Im  way  forthwith  to  Dogracrsfield,  the  next  town,  where  the 
infanta  had  arrived  two  or  three  hours  previously.  The 
king's  demand  of  seeing  Kathiuiue  put  all  her  Spaiiiah  retinue 
into  a  terrible  perplexity.  She  secma  to  have  been  attended 
by  the  same  train  of  prelates  and  nobles  enumerated  by  Ber- 
ualdes ;  for  a  Spanish  archbishop,  a  bishop,  uid  a  count 
opposed  the  king's  entrance  to  her  apartments,  saying,  "  the 
lady  infanta  had  retired  to  her  chamber."  But  king  Henry, 
whose  curiosity  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  excited  by 
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the  prohibition^  protested  that  ''if  she  were  even  in  her  bed, 
he  meant  to  see  and  speak  with  her,  for  that  was  his  mind^ 
and  the  whole  intent  of  his  coming/'  Finding  the  English 
monarch  thus  determined^  the  infanta  rose  and  dressed  herself 
and  gave  the  king  audience  in  her  third  chamber.  Neither 
the  king  nor  his  intended  daughter-in-law  coiild  address  each 
other  in  an  intelligible  dialect ;  "  but/'  pursues  our  informant, 
who  was  evidently  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene^  ''there  were 
the  most  goodly  words  uttered  to  each  other  in  the  language 
of  both  parties^  to  as  great  joy  and  gladness  as  any  persons 

conveniently  might  have After  the  which  welcomes 

ended,  the  king's  grace  deposed  his  riding  garments  and 
changed  them,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  prince  was  an- 
nounced as  present/' — Arthur  being,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
tired  of  waiting  in  a  November  evening  on  the  downs.  "  llien 
the  king  made  his  second  entry  with  the  prince  into  the  next 
chamber  of  the  infimta,  and  there,  through  the  interpretation 
of  the  bishops,  the  speeches  of  both  countries,  by  the  meaus 
of  I^atin,  were  mideretood."  Prince  Arthur  and  the  iufimta 
liiid  been  previously  betrothed  by  proxy;  the  king  now  caused 
them  to  pledge  their  troth  in  person,  which  ceremony  over, 
he  withdrew  with  the  prince  to  supi)er.  After  the  meal,  "  he 
with  his  son  most  courteously  visited  the  infanta  in  her  own 
chamber,'  when  she  and  her  ladies  called  for  their  minstrelfl^ 
and  with  great  goodly  beha\iour  and  manner  solaced  them- 
selves with  dancing."  It  seems  that  prince  Arthur  could  not 
join  in  the  Spanish  dances,  but,  to  show  that  he  was  not 
without  skill  in  the  accomplishment,  "  he  in  like  demeanour 
to'^k  the  lady  Guildford,  (his  sister's  governess^)  and  dftjicfd 
right  pleasantly  and  honourably/' 

*'  Upon  the  morrow,  being  the  7th  of  November,  the  in- 
fanta set  out  for  Chertsey,  and  lodged  all  night  at  the  royal 
pal'>x;e  situated  there,  and  the  next  day  she  set  forth  with  the 
intention  of  reacliing  Lambeth ;  but  before  ever  she  came  fullv 
to  that  town,  this  noble  lady  met,  beyond  a  village  called 

'  The  rnyal  party  are  now,  after  the  hctrotlimcnt,  admiU^d  iito  the  inHmts't 
own  Knl-rooni:  the  ruprouchen  vettm  ^nilufll,  the  *ini  interview  tiikiDg  plnon  na 
th  t  tliird  rbumbtr 
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KiajTston-on-Thamcs,  tbe  dul^e  of  Buckiiigbam  od  horaebaiikj 
the  earl  of  Kent,  tUe  lord  Hemy  Stafford,  aad  the  abbot  ot 
Bury,  with  a  train  of  dukes  aud  gentlemen  to  tbe  number  of 
four  hundred,  all  mounted  and  dressed  in  the  Stafford  livery 
of  scarlet  and  black.  After  tbe  said  duke  bad  saluted  licf 
grace,  the  abbot  of  Bury  pronounced  in  goodly  Latin  a  certain 
proludon,  welcoming  her  iu±o  this  realm."  At  Kingston  the 
lady  iufanta  lodged  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  was  escorted 
by  Buckingham  and  his  r^plendid  train  to  her  lodging  at  Ken- 
nington- palace,  close  to  Lambeth.  Here  she  continued  till 
her  own  Spanish  retiiuip,  as  well  as  tlie  nobility  of  England 
who  were  appointed  by  king  Henry  as  her  attendants,  eould 
prepare  themselves  for  presenting  her  with  due  honour  to  the 
English  people,  "who  always,"  adds  our  qu;unt  informant, 
"  are  famous  for  the  wonderful  welcomes  they  ^ve  to  acceptable 
and  weii-l)elo¥ed  strangers," — a  proof  that  honizing  is  no  new 
trait  in  the  English  cliaracter. 

While  the  infanta  was  tiiuB  esrorted  to  Kcuniugtun,  king 
Henry  made  the  best  of  liis  way  to  his  queen  (Elizabeth  of 
York],  who  met  him  at  Richmond,  to  whom  he  communicated 
ftll  his  proceedings,  "  and  told  her  how  he  liked  the  person  and 
behaviour  of  their  new  daughter-in-law."  T!ie  royal  pair  re- 
mained till  the  10th  at  Richmond,  when  the  king  rode  to  Paris 
garden,  in  Southwark,  and  thence  he  went  in  his  barge  to  Bay- 
nard's- Castle,  "  situated  right  pleasantly  on  Thames'  side,  and 
fall  well  garnished  and  arranged,  and  encoiiifiassed  outside 
strongly  with  water."  This  situation  was  by  no  means  likely 
to  prove  so  agreeable  in  a  wet  November  as  the  worthy  author 
supposed  to  a  princess  of  tbe  sunny  South,  reared  among  the 
bowers  of  tliat  enchanting  Alhambra,  whose  restoration  is  im- 
plored by  the  Moors  in  their  evening  prayer  to  this  hour. 
While  Henry  VII,  was  occupied  in  orders  for  tlie  arrangement 
of  this  alluvial  abode,  his  queen  {Elizabeth  of  York)  came  down 
the  Thames  in  her  barge,  aH^companted  by  a  most  goodly  com- 
pany of  ladies,  and  welcomed  her  son's  bride  to  England. 

Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  grand  retinue,  on  the  9th  of 
Movember  came  through  Fleet-street  to  the  Wardrobe-palace 
at  Blacki'riars.  where  he  took  up  his  abode  till  the  day  of  his 
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uuptials.  Three  days  aftei'^'ards  the  iuftnta  came  in  ptxioeB- 
fion,  with  many  lords  and  ladies^  from  Lambeth  to  Soutliwark, 
and  entered  the  city  by  London-bridge.  She  rode  on  a  large 
mule^  after  the  manner  of  Spain;  the  duke  of  York  rode  on  her 
rights  and  the  legate  of  Home  on  her  left  hand.  She  wore  on 
her  head  a  broad  round  hat,  the  shape  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  tied 
with  a  lace  of  gold,  which  kept  it  on  her  head;  she  had  a  coif 
of  carnation  colour  imder  this  hat,  and  her  hair  streamed  orer 
her  shoulders, ''  which  is  a  rich  aubiun,''*  adds  the  herald.  The 
governess  of  the  princess,  donna  Elvira,  called  '  the  lady-mis- 
tress,' rode  near  her  charge,  dressed  all  in  black,  with  a  kerchid 
on  her  head,  and  black  clotlis  hanging  down  beside  her  cheeka, 
like  a  religious  woman.  Tlie  saddle  on  which  the  prinoen 
Katharine  rode  is  described  as  being  like  a  small  arm-chair, 
with  staves  crossing,  richly  ornamented.  Four  Spaniah  ladies 
followed,  riding  on  mules ;  they  wore  the  same  broad  bats  as 
their  mistress.  An  English  lady,  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and 
riding  on  a  palfrey,  was  appointed  to  lead  fhe  mule  of  each 
Spanish  damsel ;  but  as  those  ladies  did  not  sit  ou  the  same 
side  in  riding  as  the  fair  Eiiglish  equestrians,  each  pair  seemed 
to  ride  back  to  back,  as  if  they  had  quarrelled,  according  to  the 
observation  of  the  herald,'  who  records  the  drcumstanoe  with 
evident  tribulation. 

The  citizens  prepared  to  welcome  the  infanta's  entrance  into 
the  city  with  a  gnmd  pageant  of  St.  Katharine,  her  name-saint; 
Ukewise  St.  Ursula,  the  British  princess,  with  many  virgins.  At 
St.  Paul's-gate  was  the  grandest  pageant,  through  which  the 
lady-infanta  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  her  destination,*— the 
bishop's  piUace,  close  to  the  sacred  edifice  where  the  bridal  was 
to  be  celebrated.'  Through  the  body  of  St.  Paul's  cathedrsl  a 
long  bridge  of  timber,  six  feet  from  the  ground,  was  erected 
irom  the  west  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  choir;  in  the  midsfc 
of  the  bridge  a  high  stage,  circular  Uke  a  mount,  and  ascended 
on  all  sides  by  steps,  was  raised.     This  stage  was  large  enou^ 

'  This,  in  fairt,  is  tlie  colour  of  her  hair  iu  all  portraits  in  oi]»  aiiioiig  wbiA  k 
the  one  from  which  our  portrait  is  engraved. 

'  Antlqunriau  Ki'pertury,  where  ij*  edited  a  fuller  copy  of  I^cJikhI's  lUnSA 
JouruaL  «  Stowu.  483.     IM,  4.3 
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for  eight  persons  to  stand  on^  and  was  the  place  where  tlie 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed :  it  was  railed  round,  and 
covered  with  scarlet  doth.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mount 
was  a  closely  latticed  box  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  cm  the 
south  a  stage  for  the  lord  mayor  and  civic  dignitaries. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Erkenwald,  November  the  14th,  the  yonng 
duke  of  York  (afterwards  Henry  YIII.,  her  second  husband) 
led  the  infanta  from  the  bishop's  palace  to  St.  Paul's.  "  Strange 
diversity  of  apparel  of  the  country  of  Hispania  is  to  be  des- 
criven"  says  the  herald,  "  for  the  bride  wore,  at  the  time  ijt 
her  marriage,  upon  her  head  a  coif  of  white  silk,  with  a  scarf 
bordered  with  gold,  and  pearl,  and  precious  stones,  five  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  which  veiled  great  part  of  her  visage  and  her 
person.'^  This  was  the  celebrated  Spanish  mantiUa.  "  Her 
gown  was  very  laige,  both  the  sleeves  and  also  the  body,  with 
many  plaits;  and  beneath  the  waist,  certain  round  hoop8, 
bearing  out  their  gowns  from  their  bodies  aftei*  their  countiy 
manner.^'  Such  was  the  first  arrival  of  the  famous  farthin- 
gale in  England.  Prince  Arthur,  likewise  attired  in  white 
satin,  made  his  appearance  on  the  other  side  of  the  mount; 
and  the  hands  of  the  princely  pair  were  joined  by  the  arch« 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  nineteen  bishops  and  mitred  abbots 
being  present.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  privily  witnessed  tlie  ceremony  from  the  latticed  box. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  followed  the  archbishop  and 
prelates  to  the  high  altar,  the  prmcess  Cicely,  who  bore  the 
infanta's  train,  hehig  followed  by  a  hundred  ladies  in  costly 
apparel.*  After  mass,  prince  Arthur,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  England,  at  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral,  in  the 
presence  of  the  luoltitude,  endowed  his  bride  with  one-third  of 
his  property.'*  The  princess  was  tlien  led  by  her  brother-in- 
law,  young  Henry,  to  the  bishop's  palace  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the 
gi-and  baiiquetiiig-ioom  of  which  was  the  nuptial  dinner  pre- 

'  Hall.  494. 
^  Ryincr,  vol.  xii.  p.  780  -■  likewise  see  life  of  Marguerite  of  France,  queen- 
cmsort  of  Kdwjird  I.  As  princess  of  Wales,  Katharine  had  in  dower  Wallinj?- 
f«  rd-i-astle,  Cheylesroore  near  Coventry,  the  city  of  Coventry  (crown  rents), 
l-'aemarvon  and  Conway  castles,  the  tliird  of  the  stannaries  in  Com  wall,  the 
Iwwn  und  land*  of  Mafttlesfield,  to  the  amount  of  5000/.  per  annum, — at  least, 
that  was  the  Eum  astensibly  allowed  >ior  afterwards  as  dowager^princen. 
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pared ;  slie  was  served  in  gold  plate^  ornamented  with  predoni 
stones  and  pearls^  valued  at  20^000/.  The  prince  and  prinoeM 
of  Wales  remained  at  the  bishop's  palace  that  ni^t.  The 
next  morning  Henry  VII.  and  the  queen  came  in  grand  pomp 
by  water  from  liajmard's-Castle,  and  carried  Elatharine  and  her 
liusband  back  to  that  watery  abode.'  There  she  was  closely 
secluded  with  her  ladies  for  some  days.  In  the  pageantiy 
which  celebrated  these  espousals^  the  descent  of  the  Spanish 
bride  from  tlie  legitimate  hne  of  Lancaster  by  Phihppa  queen 
of  Castile^  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt^  was  not  fozgotten. 
King  Alphonso  the  astronomer^  Katharine's  learned  ancestor, 
too^  was  introduced  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  astrology, 
telling  a  brilliant  fortune  for  her  and  her  short-fiyed  hrid^ 
groom.  This  princely  i^air  were  very  prettily  all^orixedy  she 
as  "  the  western  star,  lady  Hespei-us/'  and  he  as  "  Arcturus."* 
Upon  Thursday  the  bride,  accompanied  by  the  royal  £unily, 
came  in  barges  to  Westminster.  The  large  space  before  West- 
minster-hall was  gravelled  and  smoothed,  and  a  tilt  set  up  the 
whole  length  from  the  water-gate  to  the  gate  that  opens  into 
King-street,  leading  to  the  Sanctuary.  On  the  south  ade 
w;is  a  stage  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  furnished  with 
cushions  of  the  <uime:  on  the  right  side  entered  the  king  and 
his  lords;  on  the  left  the  queen,  the  bride,  and  theur  ladies. 
''And  round  the  whole  area  were  stages  built  for  the  hosiest 
oonunon  people,  which  at  their  cost  were  hired  by  them  in 
6uch  numbers,  that  nothing  but  visages  presented  themselvei 
to  the  eye,  without  any  api)earance  of  bodies  I  And  eftsoons^ 
when  the  ti*umpcts  blew  up  goodly  points  of  war,  the  nobility 
and  chivalry,  engaged  to  tilt,  appeared  in  the  arena,  xiding 
under  fanciful  canopies,  borne  by  their  retainers.''  These 
shall  serve  as  specimens  for  the  rest:  ''Bourchier,  earl  of 
Essex,  had  a  moimtaiu  of  green  carried  over  him  as  his  pavi* 
lion;  and  upon  it  many  trees,  rocks,  and  marvelloua  beastly 
withal,  chmbing  up  the  sides:  on  the  summit  sat  a  goodlj 
young  lady,  in  her  hair,  pleasantly  beseen.  The  lord  marquess 
of  Dorset,  hidf-brotlier  to  the  queen,'  had  borne  over  him  a  lidi 

^  HaU,  p.  494.  *  Lord  Bmod. 

*  £lde»t  loii  of  t^uucu  EUizabctli  Woodvllle^  by  her  frnt  bushuid 
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paviliott  of  cloth  of  gold  himself  always  riding  within  the  same^ 
drest  in  his  armour."  Lord  William  Courtenay,  brother-in- 
law  to  the  queen,  marie  his  "  appearance  riding  on  a  red 
dragon  led  by  a  giant,  with  a  great  tree  in  his  hand/'  At- 
tended by  similar  pageantry,  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  tilters 
rode  round  the  area,  to  the  delight  of  the  commonalty,  who 
had  all  their  especial  favourites  among  the  noble  actors  in  the 
scene,  and  had,  moreover,  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  tilt  wdth  sharp  spears,  and,  "  in  great  jeopardy  of  their 
lives,  break  a  great  many  lances  on  each  other's  bodies," 
thougli  the  ultimatum  of  pleasure  was  not  afiForded  by  any  of 
these  sharp  spears  effecting  homicide.  Plenty  of  bruises  and 
bone-aches  were  the  concomitants  of  this  glorious  tilting,  but 
no  further  harm  ensued  to  the  noble  combatants. 

When  the  dusk  of  a  November  eve  closed  over  this  chival- 
rous display,  the  bridr  and  all  her  splendid  satellites  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  t>  ;  more  comfortable  atmosphere  of  West- 
minster-hall. At  i<  upper  end  the  royal  dais  was  erected^ 
and  among  other  .agnificence  is  noted  a  cupboard,  whicli 
occupied  the  who'  length  of  the  chancery,  filled  with  a  rich 
treasure  of  plate,  most  of  which  was  solid  gold.  The  queen^ 
the  lady  bride,  and  the  king's  mother  took  their  places  on 
elevated  seats  at  the  king's  left  hand;  their  ladies  and  the 
royal  cliildren  were  all  stationed  on  the  queen's  side.  Prince 
Arthur  sat  at  his  father's  right  hand,  and  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land who  were  not  engaged  in  the  pageants  and  ballets  that 
followed,  sat  in  their  degrees  on  the  king's  side  of  the  hall. 
Thus,  in  the  ancient  regime  of  the  court,  the  sexes  were  divided 
into  two  opposite  parties ;  the  king  and  queen,  who  were  the 
chiefs  of  each  band,  were  the  only  man  and  woman  who  sat 
near  each  other.  When  any  dancing  was  required  that  was 
not  included  in  the  pageantry,  a  lady  and  a  eavaUer  went  down, 
one  from  the  king's  and  the  other  from  the  queen's  party,  and 
figured  on  the  djuiciiig  space  before  the  royal  platform.  The 
diversions  began  with  grand  pageants  of  a  mountain,  a  castle, 
and  a  ship,  which  were  severally  wheeled  in  before  the  royal 
dais.  Tlie  ship  was  manned  by  mariners,  "who  took  care  to 
Bpcak  wholly  in  scafiU'iiig  tej-ms."     The  castle  was  hghted  in. 
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side  gloriously,  and  had  ei^htfresh^  gentlewomen  within,  each 
looking  out  of  a  window.  At  the  top  of  the  castle  sat  a  repr» 
scntative  of  Katharine  of  ^Vrragon  herself^  in  the  Spanish  gaiti. 
The  castle  was  drawn  by  '^  maiTellous  beasts/'  gold  and  silTer 
lions  harnessed  with  huge  gold  chains;  but^  lest  the  reader 
should  be  dubious  regarding  the  possibility  of  such  lionSy  the 
narrator  (who  must  have  been  behind  the  scenes,  and  would 
have  been  a  worthy  assistant  to  master  Snug  the  joiner,)  ex- 
plains discreetly,  '^  that  in  each  of  the  marvellous  beasts  were 
two  men,  one  in  the  fore  and  the  other  in  the  hind  qoaiters^ 
so  well  hid  and  apparelled,  that  nothing  appeared  but  their 
legs^  which  were  disguised  after  the  proportion  and  kind  of  the 
beast  they  were  in/'  Meantime^  the  representative  of  Katha- 
rine was  much  courted  "  bv  two  well-behaved  and  well-beaeen 
gentlemen,  who  called  themselves  Hope  and  Desire/'  but  were 
treated  by  the  bride's  double  with  the  greatest  diadafn.  At 
last  all  differences  ended,  like  other  ballets,  with  a  great  deal 
of  capering;  for  the  ladies  came  out  of  the  castle,  and  the 
gentlemen  from  the  ship  and  mountain,  and  danced  a  grand 
set  of  twenty.four,  with  "  goodly  roundels  and  divers  figurea^ 
and  then  vanished  out  of  sight  and  presence/' 

Then  came  down  prince  Arthur  and  the  princess  Cicdy^hk 
aunt,  '^and  danced  two  base  dances;  and  then  departed  up  again, 
the  prince  to  his  father  and  lady  Cicely  to  the  queen  her  siater" 
Eftsoons  came  down  the  bride,  the  princess  Katharine,  and  one 
of  her  ladies  with  her,  apparelled  likewise  in  Spanish  gBo/b, 
and  danced  other  two  base  dances ;  and  then  both  departed 
up  to  the  queen.  These  '  base'  dances  are  explained  by  etymo- 
logists to  be  slow  and  stately  movements,  and  were  called  bmm 
or  low  dances,  in  opposition  to  the  la  voUa  dance,  which,  fipom 
the  lofty  leaps  and  capers  cut  by  the  performers,  was  tenned 
in  English  the  high  dance.  Perhaps  Katharine's  'base'  danoe 
resembled  the  minuet  in  its  slow  gliding  step.  All  the  Eng- 
lish dances  described  by  our  herald  seem  to  have  been  qpndL 
and  lively,  for  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Henry  duke  of  YoA, 
liaving  with  him  his  sister  lady  Margaret,  the  young  queen  of 
Scots,  in  his  hand,  came  do^vn  and  danced  two  dances,  and  went 

'  Thi»  term  meons  Uj«y  weru  dressed  in  new  dothes.  or  new  (iuiuiiiH* 
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np  to  the  queen."  The  dancing  of  this  pretty  pair  ga\-e  such 
HfttisfHction,  tliat  it  was  renewed  ;  when  the  youn^  duke,  tiud- 
ing  himself  encumbered  with  hia  dn?ss,  "suddenly  threw  olT 
his  robe,  and  danctd  in  his  jacket  with  the  said  lady  Margaret 
in  80  goodly  and  pleasant  a  manner,  that  it  was  to  king  Henry 
and  queen  Elizabeth  preat  and  singular  pleasure.  Then  the 
duke  departed  up  to  the  king,  and  the  princess  Margaret  to 
the  qaeea."  The  parental  jiride  and  pleasure  at  the  perform. 
Bnce  of  their  children  manifested  by  Henry  VII.  and  liis 
queen,  sligiitly  as  it  is  mentioned  here,  affords  some  proof 
of  their  domestic  happiness, 

"  On  the  Sunday  was  laid  out  a  royal  dinner  in  the  white- 
liall,  or  parhament  chamber.  The  king  sat  at  the  side-table, 
next  to  hia  own  eliamber,'  with  Katharine  of  Arragon  at  hia 
right  hand.  At  the  same  table  sat  tlie  prothoaotary  of  Spain, 
and  Katharine's  Spanish  duemia.  The  queen  sat  at  the  tnble 
at  the  bed's  feet,  which  was  the  table  of  most  reputation  of 
all  the  tables  in  the  chan>ber."  It  seems,  from  this  passage, 
that  some  partition  had  hwn  removed,  and  the  king's  chamber 
and  bed  tlirown  into  view, — a  practice  frequent  in  gothic 
castles.  The  evening  refreshment,  called  the  mide,  v/a» 
brought  in  by  fourscore  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  walking 
two  and  two,  the  ceremony  of  serving  the  voide  being  precisely 
fa  coffee  is  now  presented  after  dinner ;  but  instead  of  coffee 
and  biscuits,  i{>ocrafi  and  comtits  were  offered.  One  noble  ser- 
vitor presented  the  golden  spice-plate,  a  second  the  cup,  while 
n  third,  of  lower  rank,  filled  the  cup  from  a  golden  ewer.  At 
this  Toide  Katharine  of  Arragon  distributed  the  prizes  won  in 
the  tilt-yard.  To  the  duke  of  Buckingham  she  gave  a  diamond 
of  great  virtue  and  price  ;  the  marquess  of  Dorset  reeeiveti  from 
her  hands  a  ruby,  and  to  the  others  were  given  rings  set  with 
precious  atones.  The  court  departed  the  next  Sunday  for  Rich- 
mond, where,  after  an  eiordimm  on  the  proper  way  of  spending 
the  Sabbath,  our  iul'ormant  tells  us  that,  "  after  divine  service, 
the  king  sped  with  the  court  through  his  goodly  gardens  to 

'  That  the  roral  brdcliBmlier  in  Wwtminster-palnce  opened  into  the  white- 
h&1l,  or  pnrllamiiit  cluimbit,  (ai'tiiiill;  osed  as  the  house  oT  lords  till  it  WM  biinil 
down  in  IHy  V.)  may  lie  gntht'ml  frum  thii  narrative,  and  from  the  ir 
twoeii  [l>'iirj  V.  an<l  bin  fiathcr.— 8«e  lili  of  Katherine  oTTktna. 
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his  gallery,  upon  the  whIIs,  where  were  lords  ready  set  topLqr; 
some  >vith  chesses  [chess-boards],  some  with  tables  [or  back- 
gammon], and  some  with  cards  and  dice.  Besides,  a  frame- 
work witii  ropes  was  fixed  in  the  garden,  on  which  went  ap 
a  Spaniard,  and  did  many  wondrous  and  deUcious  pointB  of 
tumbling  and  d^mcing/'  In  the  evening  the  pageant  of  a  iock« 
Hrawn  by  three  sea-horses,  made  its  appearance  at  the  end  at 
the  hall ;  on  either  side  of  the  rock  were  mermaids,  one  of  them 
being  a  "  man-mermaid^'  in  armour.  But  these  mermaids  were 
but  C2ises  or  shells,  in  which  were  perched  the  sweetest-Toiced 
children  of  the  king's  clia^K^l,  "  who  sung  right  sweetljr,  with 
quaint  hiimiony''  wldlc  the  pageant  was  pn^ressing  to  the 
dais,  where  siit  the  royal  bride  and  the  king  and  queen.  "  In- 
stead of  d2iucci*s,  there  were  let  out  of  the  rock  a  great  number 
of  white  doves  ^  and  live  rabbits,  which  creatures  flew  and  ran 
about  the  hall,  causing  great  mirth  and  disport.  Then  wexe 
presented  to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Spain  rich  gifts  of  plate 
from  king  Ilcur^',  with  thanks  for  the  care  they  had  taken  ol 
the  princess  Katharine,  and  they  took  leave  for  their  retoni 
to  Spain.'* 

King  Henry,  observing  that  his  daughter-in-law  was  sad 
and  penssive  after  bidding  them  farewell,  courteously  deared 
tliat  she  should  be  called  to  him,  with  her  ladies.  He  then 
took  them  to  his  Ubrary,  wherein  he  '^  showed  them  many 
goodly  pleasant  books  of  works  fidl  dehghtful,  sage,  merry, 
and  also  right  cunning,  both  in  English  and  Latin."  His 
prudent  highness  had  likewise  provided  there  a  jeweller,  "  with 
many  rings  and  huge  diamonds  and  jewels  of  the  most  goodly 
Ikshion,  and  there  desired  her  to  avise  and  behold  them  well, 
and  choose  and  select  at  her  pleasure.'*  When  she  had  taken 
those  she  preferred,  the  king  distributed  the  rest  among  her 
remaining  Spanish  ladies  and  her  newly  appointed  EngUah 
maids  of  honour.  Thus  she  assnaged  her  grief  and  heaviness^ 
and  became  accustomed  to  English  manners  and  usages.' 
Great  misrepresentation  has  taken  place  regarding  the  age  ol 

'  Hi'iB  Moems  a  Spanlah  custom,  for  the  other  day  white  dovee  weiv  tot 

it  ii  tuiitivul  iu  honour  of  the  youii^  quueu  oH  Spaiu,  Isabel  IT. 

*  lltrald*d  Juuruul,  in  Anti^uiriau  Hepi^nui^r* 
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Kathariue  at  the  time  of  her  first  marriage,  one  hUtoriau' 
eveu  aHinning  she  was  niueteen ;  but  as  the  day  of  her  birth 
was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1485,'  it  stands  to  reasou  that 
when  she  wedded  jVrtliur,  November  1501,  she  had  not  com- 
pleted her  sixteeath  year;  while  priuce  Artliur,  who  was  horn 
September  20th,  14S[i,  had  just  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 
Katharine,  therefore,  instead  of  four  years,  was  but  ten  montlia 
older  than  her  husband. 

Before  Shrovetide,  Katharine  and  Arthur  departed  for  Lud- 
low-castle,  in  Shropsliire,  wliere  they  were  to  govern  the  priiici- 
psility  of  Wales,  holding  a  muiiature  eourt,  modelled  like  that 
at  \\'estniin8ter.  Katharitie  performed  the  journey  to  Ludlow 
Du  horseback,  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  her  master  of  horse, 
while  eleven  ladies  followed  her  on  palfreys.  When  she  was 
tired,  she  rested  in  a  litter  borne  between  two  horses.  Such 
was  the  mode  of  travelling  before  turnpike-roads  had  matle  the 
country  traversable  by  wheel -carriages,  for  the  horses  which 
bore  the  litter  made  good  their  footing  in  paths  where  a  wheel- 
curriage  could  not  be  kept  upright.  It  appears  that  {iruice 
Arthur  visited  Oxford  on  the  road  to  Ludlow,  for  in  the 
memorials  of  that  city  are  these  particulars  of  his  entertain- 
ment at  Magdalen  college  : — "  He  was  lodged  in  the  apaiU 
uents  of  the  president ;  rushes  were  provided  for  the  prince's 
bedchamber;  he  was  treated  with  a  brace  of  pike  and  it 
br;tce  of  tench  :  both  his  highness  and  liis  train  received  pr& 
tints  of  gloveSj  and  were  refreshed  with  red  wine,  claret,  and 
jack." 

The  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  were  deservedly  popular 
at  Ludlow,  but  their  residence  tl.ere  was  of  short  continuance; 
for  the  prince,  whose  learning  and  good  qiuilities  made  him  the 
hope  of  England,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  expired  April  2, 
l.)02.  Some  historians  declare  he  died  of  a  decline,  others 
ftHirm  that  he  was  very  stout  and  robuBt :  amidst  these  con. 
llicting  opuiions,  it  is,  perhaps,  worthwhile  to  quote  the  asser- 
tion  of  the  Sjianish  historian,  as  it  certainly  arose  from  the 
information  of  Kutliarine  herself.    "  Prince  Arthur  died  of  tlif 
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p1ns:iic^  a  little  wliile  after  liis  nuptials^  being  iu  the  principalitj 
of  Wales,  in  a  place  they  call  Pvdlo,  [Ludlow] .  In  this  house 
Avas  donna  Catalina  left  a  widow,  when  she  had  been  married 
scarcely  six  months/'*  Tliis  assertion  is  completely  borne  out 
by  an  observation  in  the  herald's  journal;'  for,  after  describing 
the  whole  detail  of  the  magnificent  progress  of  the  prince's 
fimcral  to  the  city  of  Worcester,  (where  he  was  buried,)  it 
declares,  that  few  citizens  were  assembled  in  the  cathedral, 
because  of  the  great  sickness  that  prevailed  in  Worcester. 

Arthiu*  was  interred  with  royal  pomp  on  the  right  side  of 
tlie  chancel  of  Worcester  cathedral.  The  tomb  which  covers  his 
remains  is  enshrined  within  the  walls  of  a  beautiful  little  chapel, 
designed  by  that  distinguished  statesman  sir  Reginald  Braye. 
Sorely  as  this  exquisite  gem  of  ecclesiastical  sculpture  has 
been  malti-eiited  by  the  fiiuatic  destructives  who  stabled  thdr 
steeds  in  the  holy  fane  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  there 
is  much  left  to  interest  the  historical  antiquarian  in  the  curi- 
ous series  of  the  statuettes  of  kings  and  queens  of  England, 
escutcheons,  and  other  carvings  with  which  the  walls  are 
covered.  The  coronet  and  shield  of  Arthur  prince  of  W^ales,  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  i»  upheld  by  two  angels,  represented 
by  Henry  A^II.  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  The  figure  of  the  vir- 
gin widow,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  appears  in  several  compart- 
ments of  the  sculpture,  wearing  the  coronet  of  princess  of 
Wales,  with  flowing  hair,  lightly  covered  with  a  wimple  and 
veil :  she  holds  the  castle,  emblematical  of  Castile,  in  her 
right  hand.  In  another  place  she  is  introduced  in  the  duu 
racter  of  St.  Kathcrine,  with  a  wheel,  and  holding  the  pome- 
granate.* 

'  Bernaldw,  23G. 

'  Tlie  }ic»rnld  prcwnt  at  prinoo  Arthur'B  fuiicral  wrote  tlir  Joiimfll  orcnrrhig  fm 
Ij4'laiid*s  Colk'ftanea;  it  18  replete  with  tiirious  costume.  *•  On  St.  ^lark'a-diiy, 
t)io  prooejiKion  coinmfticed  from  Ludlow  church  to  IJewdley  chapel.  It  mm  the 
fixdost  cold,  windy,  and  rainy  day,  and  the  worst  way  [road]  I  have  aeen;  and 
in  mitne  ])lares  the  car  [with  the  prince's  hody]  stuck  so  iaitt  in  the  mud,  that 
yokcM  of  oxen  were  taken  to  draw  it  out,  so  ill  was  the  way.  Such  was  put  d 
the  progress  to  Worcester,  where  "with  weeping  and  «orc  lanientatioii  prinet 
Arthur  was  laid  in  the  grave." 

'  Tlie  clothiers'  company  at  Worcester  is  in  posref^ion  of  a  rich  pall,  or  mcr- 
tunry  cloth,  which  is  supposed  to  have  overwl  tlie  corpse  of  Arthur  piinee  ctf 
\\  ales  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  in  the  cathedral  of  that  dly,  and 
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Prince  Arthur  made  a  will^  in  which  he  left  hin  jewel) 
chains,  and  even  his  habiUments/  to  his  sister  Margaret^ 
then  betrothed  to  James  IV.  The  legacy,  which  was  not 
surrendered  to  her,  caused,  according  to  Scottish  historians,' 
the  invasion  of  James  IV.  and  the  battle  of  Flodden.  The 
circumstance  gives  rise  to  an  important  historical  inference. 
If  prince  Arthur  considered  Katharine  of  Arragon  as  actually 
his  wife,  would  he  have  left  such  personals  away  from  her  to 
his  eldest  sister  ?  Katharine's  subsequent  poverty  proves  that 
she  had  none  of  his  property,  not  even  her  widow-dower. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  the  mother-in-law  of  Katharine,  though 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  sudden  loss  of  her  eldest-bom 
and  best-beloved  child,  had  sympathy  for  the  young  widow, 
thus  left  desolate  in  a  strange  land,  whose  tongue  had  not 
become  familiar  to  her  ear.  The  good  queen  sent  for  Elatha- 
rine  directly  to  London,  and  took  the  trouble  of  having  a 
vehicle  prepared  for  her  accommodation.  She  ordered  her 
tailor,  John  Cope,  to  cover  a  litter  with  black  velvet  and  black 
cloth,  trimmed  about  with  black  valances;  the  two  head« 
pieces  were  bound  with  black  riband,  and  festooned  ^vith  black 
cloth.  Such  was  the  hearse-Uke  conveyance  sent  by  Ehza- 
bcth  of  York  to  bring  the  young  widow  to  London.  Katha- 
rine was  settled  at  the  country  palace  of  Croydon  by  queen 
J^lizabeth,  and  received  all  maternal  kindness  from  her  mother- 
in-law  while  that  amiable  queen  lived. 

An  ancient  turreted  house,  still  called  Arragon-house,  op- 

IwUly  prv^ent^d  by  his  royal  widow,  Katharine  of  jVrmgon,  to  that  fraternity,  an 
a  m(?inurial  of  their  deceased  prince.  It  is  forme' J  of  alternate  stripes  of  purple 
velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  emblazoned  with  the  ro^ai  arms  of  England  and  the 
efKgies  of  St.  Katberme  with  her  wheel,  and  many  other  curious  devices.  Tho 
pouiegranii  te,  the  cjvstle  for  Castile,  and  the  imperial  eagle, — all  emblematic  of 
Katharine  of  Arra<^on,  identify  her  as  typified  by  the  figure  of  her  patron 
«int  on  this  curious  relic  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  has  been  used  over 
•«ince  as  the  pall  of  the  brethren  of  the  clothworkers'  fraternity.  The  altar- 
cloth  in  WjTichcoml)e  church  is  of  similar  material  and  pattern,  and  was  pro- 
bably presented  by  Katharine. 

'  Abuilzenients,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Scotch. 
'  Lindsay  of    Pitscuttic,  who,  nearly  a  contcmjiorary  himself,  wrote  fipom  the 
infonniition  of  the  iit^ents  of  the  Scottish   government.     The    particulars    of 
Arthur's  legacy  and  its  discustronn  resultH  are  related  in  the  Lives  of  the  Qaaeiif 
of  Scjtlan^,  jy    \,i;ncH  Striekland;  (Margjiret  Tudor,  cous^ort  of  Jamci*  IV.) 
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positc  Twickenham  church,  is  pointed  out  as  one  of  Katha- 
•  ine's  dwelhn^  during  her  widowhood.  Her  marriage-portion 
cuiLsist^  of  200^000  crowns.^  Half  of  that  sum  had  been 
paid  down  with  her.  Her  widow^s  dower  consisted  of  onim 
third  of  the  prince  of  Wales'  revenue,  but  she  was  expected 
to  expend  tliat  income  in  England.  Her  father  and 
mother  demurred  at  paying  the  remainder  of  her  dowry, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  have  their  daughter  and  her  partion 
returned  to  them.  Uenry  VII.  had  an  extreme  desire  to 
touch  the  rest  of  his  daughter-in-law's  portion,  he  there- 
fore proposed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  surviving  son, 
Henry.  The  sovereigns  of  Spain,  her  parents,  accepted 
offer;  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that,  on  obtaining  a 
tion  from  the  pope,  Kathanne  should  be  married  to  her  young 
brother-in-law,  prince  Henry.  Kathanne  herself  seems  to 
have  been  very  unhappy  at  this  time.  She  wrote  to  her 
father,  ''that  slie  had  no  inclination  for  a  second  marriage 
in  England ;'  still  she  begged  him  not  to  consider  her  tastes 
or  inconvenience,  but  in  all  things  to  act  as  suited  him  best." 
It  is  here  endent  that  Katharine,  a  sensible  young  womnn  of 
eighteen,  felt  a  natural  aversion  to  vow  obedience  to  a  boy 
more  than  five  yefirs  younger  than  herself;  yet  she  does  not 
plead,  as  an  excuse  for  not  fulfilling  so  disagreeable  an  engage- 
ment, that  she  considered  it  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Gtod  or 
man.  Surely,  as  she  mentions  in  her  home  letters  that  her 
will  was  averse  to  the  second  English  marriage,  she  would 
have  likewise  urged  that  her  conscience  would  be  outraged 
could  she  have  done  so  with  truth,  uut  distaste  and  ineon* 
venience  are  the  strongest  terms  she  uses.  She  was,  notwitli. 
standing  these  remonstrances,  betrothed  to  Henry  prinoe  of 
Wides  on  the  25  ih  of  June,  1504,  at  the  house  of  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  in  Fleet-street.'  Queen  Isabel  of  Castile,  who 
was  then  on  her  death-bed,  seems  to  have  been  troubled  with 

'  See  the  procediii^  biography;  likewiBO  sir  Harris  Nicolan*  Memoir  of  ^*fm!rrth 
of  York,  p.  xc;  and  Privy-purse  Expenses  of  that  queen,  p.  103. 

'  This  moKt  important  passnf^  in  history  was  first  brought  ibrwird  fay  Dv 
Linpird,  who  quotes  the  SiMinijib  words  firom  Mariana's  History  of  Spain. — Sse 
Lint'anl,  \€l  r  p.  383.  t  %<^^,i^  p,  973, 


-Hil^^ii-o 
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doubts  regarding  her  daughter'a  t'ature  prosperity;  she  sent  a 
piteous  entreaty  to  llome  for  a  copy  of  the  bull  of  dispcnsa- 
tion,  as  she  could  uot  die  peaceably  without  reading  it.'  Isabel 
expired  a  few  months  after  the  betrothment,  and  Katharine, 
thus  unhappily  deprived  of  her  admirable  mother,  was  left  a 
passive  victim  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  wily  diplomatists,  her 
father  king  Ferdinand  and  Henry  VII. 

In  1505  the  pecimiary  distresses  of  Katharine  of  Arragou, 
the  DOmiua]  widow  of  one  prince  of  Wales  and  the  nominal 
wife  of  another,  become  manifest  in  a  letter,  September  8, 
1515,-  addressed  to  her  father,  Ferdinand  kinf;  of  /Vrragon. 
The  letter  relates  to  the  projected  marriage  of  one  of  her 
ladies,  donua  Maria  de  Salazar,  whom  there  is  great  reason 
to  suppose  is  the  same  as  the  lady  called  by  our  antiquaries 
the  lady  Mary  de  Saiuces,  whose  mother  was  of  the  princely 
house  of  De  Foix,  nearly  related  to  the  imperial  family  and 
most  royal  lines  in  Europe.  "  It  is  known  to  your  highoesa," 
says  Katharine,  "  how  donna  Maria  de  Salazar  was  lady  to 
the  queen  my  lady,  [motlier,]  who  is  in  blessed  glory,  and 
how  her  highness  [queen  Isabel  of  Castile]  sent  her' to  conte 
with  nie ;  and  in  adthtion  to  the  service  which  she  chd  to  her 
highness,  she  has  served  me  well,  and  in  all  this  has  done  as 
a  worthy  woman.  Whei-efore  1  supphcate  your  higlmesa  that, 
«B  well  as  on  account  of  tlie  one  sen-ice  as  the  other,  you 
woidd  command  her  to  be  paid,  since  I  have  nothing  where- 
taith  to  pay  her ;  and  also  because  her  sister,  the  wife  of 
ro<ni8icur  d'Aymeria,  has  in  view  for  her  a  marriage  in  Flan- 
ders, of  which  she  cannot  avail  herself  without  knowing  what 
the  said  donna  Maria  has  for  a  marriage-portion."  The 
letter  continued  to  urge  Fenlinand  to  pay  to  donna  Maria 
the  arrears  lie  owcfl  her  father,  captain  Salazar,  (her  high- 
bom  mother,  related  to  Katliarine  hei'self,  having  wedded  the 
captiun  of  Ferdiuand's  guard).  Dotma  Maria,  however,  gave 
up  her  intended  marnage  in  Flanders,  amd  clave  to  the  forlorn 

'  Sec  notation  app?nd»l  to  tills  copj  in  lord  Hcrtiert'])  Life  of  Henry  VIII. 
Such  m*  tbe  reaiwn  Katliarine  gave  fbr  baving  in  hiT  poMctBion  ■  copj  of  Ibc 
'^'-  »  Wood'a  Letlon  of  Rovnl  und  lUitrtrionn  I.adifl*. 
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princess  as  faithfully  in  her  troublous  youth,  as  in  the'  woful 
remnant  of  her  latter  days;  for  donna  Maria  remained  in  Eng- 
land^ having  won  the  hearty  portionless  as  she  was,  of  the  heir 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Willoughby  d'Eresby.  Kathariiifl 
dates  her  letter^  and  one  or  two  others  relative  to  tlie 
unpaid  salaiies  of  her  Spanish  ladies,  from  Durham-houae^ 
(Strand.)  This  ecdesiustical  palace  was  probably  her  "inn,** 
or  London  residence,  as  it  was  afterwards  that  of  queen  Elisa- 
beth when  princess.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Durham-houae 
was  used  as  a  residence  for  members  of  the  royal  feanily  pre- 
viously to  the  Reformation. 

Katharine  became  most  wretched  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1505,  and  her  troubles  were  aggravated  by  severe  illness. 
She  attributed  all  the  vexations  of  her  painful  situation  to 
the  meanness  with  which  Dr.  Puebla,  the  Spanish  resident 
minister  in  England,  yielded  to  the  despotism  of  Henry  YII. 
She  commences  her  letter,  dated  December  2,  addressed  to 
her  royal  sire,  Ferdinand,  with  blaming  this  man,  and  thus 
continues : — ^'  Your  highness  shall  know,  as  I  have  ofteu 
written  to  you,  that  since  I  came  to  England  I  have  not  had 
a  smgle  maravedi^  except  a  certain  sum  which  was  given  me 
for  food,  and  tliis  is  such  a  sum,  that  it  did  not  sufSce  without 
my  having  many  debts  in  London ;  and  that  which  troubles 
me  more  is,  to  see  my  servants  and  maidens  so  at  a  loss,  and 
that  tliey  have  not  wherewith  to  get  clothes.  This  I  believe 
is  all  done  by  hand  of  the  doctor y^  who,  notwithstanding  your 
highness  has  wiitteu,  sending  him  word  '  that  he  should  have 
money  from  the  king  of  England  my  lord,  that  theur  costs 
should  be  given  them,^  yet,  in  order  not  to  trouble  him,  will 
rather  intrench  u^)on  and  neglect  the  service  of  your  high- 
ness. Now,  my  lord,  a  few  days  ago  donna  Elvira  de  Manuel' 
asked  my  leave  to  go  to  Flanders,  to  get  cured  of  a  complaint 
that  has  come  into  her  eyes,  so  that  she  lost  the  sight  of  one 
of  them,  and  there  is  a  physicism  in  Flanders  who  cured  the 
infanta  Isabel  of  the  same  disease  with  which  she  is  aiSicted. 
She  laboured  to  bring  him  hei'e,  so  as  not  to  leave  m%  Imt 

^  PntblAi  '  Her  govcmeai^  or  fint  btl^y. 
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could  nevei  succeed  with  him;  and  1^  since  if  she  were  bimd 
she  could  not  serve  me,  durst  not  hinder  her  journey.  I 
be^^ed  the  king  of  England  my  lord^  that,  until  our  donna 
Elvira  should  return,  his  highness  would  command  that  I 
should  have  as  companion  an  old  English  lady,  or  that  he 
should  take  me  to  court.  And  I  imparted  all  this  to  the 
doctor,  thinking  to  make  of  the  rogue  a  true  man;  but  it 
did  not  avail  me,  because  though  he  drew  me  to  coiurt,  (iu 
which  I  have  some  pleasure,  because  I  had  supplicated  the 
king  for  an  asylum,)  yet  he  [the  doctor]  negotiated  that  thi« 
king  should  dismiss  all  my  household,  and  take  away  my 
chamber,  [her  establishment  for  the  service  of  her  chamber, 
as  ladies  and  chamberwomen,]  and  place  it  in  a  hoiTse  of  his 
own,  so  that  I  should  not  in  any  way  be  mistress  of  it.'' 

The  gist  of  Katharine's  afflictions  appears  that,  by  Puebla's  ' 
contrivance,  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  main* 
taining  her  Uttle  separate  court  and  household,  her  Spanish 
ladies  and  officers  being  dismissed,  and  she  mixed  up  with 
the  English  court  as  a  mere  dependant  on  Henry  YII.  The 
poor  princess  surmises  that  her  father  paid  httle  heed  to  her 
complaints,  and  thus  continues  earnestly  to  suppHcate  him  :— 
*^  I  entreat  joux  highness  that  you  will  consider  that  I  am 
your  daughter,  and  that  you  consent  not  that,  on  account  of 
doctor  Puebla,  I  should  have  such  trouble ;  but  that  you  will 
commaud  some  ambassador  to  come  here  who  may  be  a  true 
servant  of  your  highness,  and  for  no  interest  will  cease  to 
do  that  wliich  pertains  to  your  service.  And  if  in  this  your 
highness  trusts  me  not,  do  you  command  some  person  to  come 
here  who  may  inform  you  of  the  truth.  As  for  mo,  I  may 
say  to  your  highness,  that  seeing  this  man  Dr.  Puebla  do  so 
many  tilings  not  like  a  good  servant  of  your  highness,  I  have 
had  so  much  pain  and  annoyance  that  I  have  lost  my  health 
in  a  great  measure,  so  that  for  two  months  I  have  had  severe 
tertian  fevei*s,  and  this  will  be  the  cause  that  I  shall  soon 
die/'  Katharine  evidently  writes  imder  the  depression  of 
spirits  and  irritiition  of  mind  consequent  to  her  painful  in- 
disposition. .\lthough  she  has  dwelt  on  the  sins  of  this  un- 
bclove.l    doctor    throui'hout   her  letter,   she  cannot   close   it 
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without  reiterating  her  request  for  his  removal.  "  I  {nresmne 
to  entreat  your  Iiighness  to  do  me  so  great  faTonr  as  to  com* 
mand  that  this  doctor  may  not  remain^  because  he  certainly 
does  not  fulfil  the  service  of  your  highness,  which  he  post- 
pones to  the  worst  interest  which  can  be.  Our  Lord  gnard 
the  Ufe  and  most  royal  estate  of  your  highness^  and  ever 
increase  it  as  I  desire.  From  Richmond,  the  second  of  De- 
cember.^'* 

This  letter  is  provided  with  a  postscript,  which  still  further 
developes  the  tribulations  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  by  show* 
iug  that  there  was  a  conti*oversy  between  the  princess  and  her 
liard  father-in-law  Henry  VII.  regarding  the  amount  of  her 
dowry.  King  Ferdinand,  and  even  the  late  queen  Isabdl,  had 
reckoned  Katharmc's  plate  and  jewels  as  part  of  her  portion, 
and  had  deducted  their  value  from  the  sum  total,  to  the  large 
amount  of  33,000  crowns.  '*  Tlie  king  of  England  my  lord/' 
continues  Katharine,^  '^  will  not  receive  any  thing  of  the  plate 
nor  of  the  jewels  which  I  have  used,  because  he  told  me  '  that 
he  was  indignant  that  it  should  be  said  in  his  kingdom  that 
he  took  away  my  ornaments.'  And  as  Uttle  may  your  highness 
expect  that  he  will  take  them  on  account,  and  return  them 
to  me ;  because  I  am  certain  he  will  not  do  so,  nor  is  any 
sucii  thing  customary  here.  Tlie  king  would  not  take  them  in 
the  half  of  the  value,  because  all  these  things  are  esteemed 
much  cheaper  here ;  and  the  king  [Heniy  VII.]  has  so  many 
jewels,  that  he  desires  money  rather  than  them.  I  write  thns 
to  your  highness,  because  I  know  that  there  will  be  great 
embarrassment  if  he  will  not  receive  tncm,  except  at  a  less 
price.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  better  that  your  high- 
ness should  take  them  for  yourself,  and  should  give  to  the  khag 
of  England  my  lord,  his  money.''  No  doubt  this  shrewd  bu- 
siness airangement  would  have  suited  Henry  VII.  right  well, 
but  it  is  a  chance  whether  the  letter  ever  reached  its  destini^ 
tion,  for  a  translation  of  it  exists  in  the  Chapter-house,  and 
the  original  Spanish,  in  Katharine's  writing,  is  likewise  in  this 
country.^    It  only  travelled  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VII.  and 

'  WomVi  lA-ttcn  of  Hoyal  and  Illustrioiw  Ladi«L  •  V^ 

'  (Ottoman  Collr'rtioii,  Vc«p. 
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his  supple  too)y  doctor  Piiebla^  Irho  must  have  giTea  his  master^ 
Fevdiuand,  a  general  intimation  that  theprinoeas  his  daughter 
«ras  malcontent,  and  with  her  Spanish  household  mnrmnring 
against  her  ftther-in-law  Henry  YII.;  fyr  there  exists  an 
answer  from  Ferdinand^  sending  a  stem  message  ihrou^  this 
vesry  Puebla,  the  object  of  Katharine's  indignant  complaints, 
bidding  her  '^  and  her  household  be  conformable  to  Henry  ¥11.^ 
since^  God  willing,  she  has  always  to  be  in  that  land  with  this 
king  of  England  my  brother^  her  Mhat,  and  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  [Henry]  my  son^  and  it  is  to  be  bdiered  that  he  will 
r^ard  his  honour^  and  that  of  the  princess  my  daughter/'' 
This  is  no  reply  to  individual  detail  in  the  piteous  letter  of 
Elatharine^  but  how  could  Ferdinand  reply  to  a  despatch  whidi 
to  the  present  moment  has  remained  in  England? 

The  opening  of  the  year  1506  was  marked  by  an  even! 
which  had  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  futurity  of  Katharine 
of  Arragon.  The  death  of  her  mother  without  male  heirs 
had  called  her  sister  Joanna  to  the  throne  of  Castile^  and  she 
embarked  with  her  husband,  Philip  the  F^  of  Austria^'  to 
take  possession  of  her  inheritance.  They  were  driven  by  a 
tempest  on  the  western  coast  of  England,  and  detained,  sxceed* 
ingly  against  their  inclination^  to  receive  the  designing  hospi- 
talities of  Hemy  YU.  They  were  invited  to  Windsor-castle, 
where  Katharine  of  Arragon  came  to  meet  them.  The  royal 
visit  is  thus  described  in  one  of  those  herald's  journals^  which 
have  preserved  many  other  valuable  details  of  personal  traits 
and  national  customs.  Queen  Joanna  was  not  siifficiently 
recovered  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  to  travel,  and  her  husband 
airived  without  her.  King  PhiUp'  passed  with  Henry  VII. 
through  the  royal  apartments  at  Windsor-castle  "into  an  inner 
chamber,  where  was  my  lady  princess  [Katharine]  and  my 
lady  Mary  ^  the  king's  daughter,  and  their  ladies.  And  after 
the  king  of  Castile  had  kissed  them,  and  communed  witli 
them,  they  went  into  the  king's  diniug-chamber,  where  my  lady 
princess  Katharine  danced  in  Spanish  array,  with  a  Spanish 

*  Cottonian  MS.,  VeftjKvsian 
'  Son  of  Mary  of  Burf^iidy,  heiress  of  th?  l^nw  Coontrics,  and  Maximll  lo 
tniTicror  of  Germmnj. 

*  Cott.  MS.,  Vesp,  Herald'*  VJL  *  Aftetiviittu  qnran  of  Fraooe. 
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lady  for  her  partner :  then  danced  the  lady  Maxy  with  an 
English  lady/'  Katharine  was  desirous  that  her  brother-in* 
law  should  show  himself  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  cavalier,  and 
much  she  importuned  him  to  join  in  the  dance ;  but  Philip 
was  ill  at  ease  in  mind  and  body.  He  was^  according  to  thft 
English  chroniclers^  far  from  well^  and  indeed  his  crosB  answer 
to  Katharine  seems  like  it :  "  Ever  and  anon  my  lady  princeaa 
SLathanne  desired  the  king  of  Castile  to  dance ;  he  answered^ 
after  he  had  excused  himself  once  or  twice,  '  that  he  was  a 
mariner,  and  yet/  added  he,  'you  would  have  me  dance/ 
and  then  he  continued  to  commune  with  king  Henry.  Katha- 
rine's scat  was  under  the  king's  canopy,  placed  on  the  carpet 
belonging  to  it.  After  the  lady  Mary  had  tired  herself  with 
dancings  she  went  and  sat  down  by  her  sister-in-law,  near 
where  the  kings  stood.''  Mary  played  on  the  lute  and  da- 
vichords  j  she  was  a  child  of  only  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and 
her  behaviour  was  much  admired. 

Queen  Joanna  arrived  at  Windsor  ten  days  afterwardu^ 
Feb.  10th.  She  came  accompanied  (besides  her  own  Bervants) 
by  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  lord  Mountjoy ;  they  entered  by 
the  little  park^  and  came  privately  to  the  back  of  the  castle  to 
the  king's  new  tower,  where,  *'  at  the  stair-foot,  king  Hemy 
met  with  her,  kissed  her,  and  embraced  her, — ^howbeit  hear 
husband  the  king  of  Castile,  that  was  present  with  oar  king^ 
had  divers  times  desired  him  '  not  to  have  taken  the  pains  to 
have  gone  so  far.'  "  It  was  now  Kathaiine's  turn  to  welocme 
her  sister,  and  she  advanced,  accompanied  by  the  little  lady 
Mar}',  to  kiss  and  embrace  her.  The  royal  in&ntas  had  not 
met  for  several  vears.  and  it  seemed  cruel  that  the  first  time 
they  looked  on  each  other  after  such  an  absence  should  be 
when  their  feelings  were  restrained  by  all  the  incrustations  of 
court  etiquette  j  they  all  went  up  into  the  apartments  in  which 
lodged  king  Philip,  where  Katharine  was  left  with  her  sister 
Joanna.  The  morning  of  Feb.  11th  was  devoted  by  the  two 
kings  to  an  inspection  of  their  genealogies,  for  the  pozpuse  of 
noting  the  nearness  of  their  relationsliip.  Katharine,  with 
the  lady  Mary,  went  back  to  Richmond  ;  the  next  day  Hemy 
MI.  followed  them,  ajid  the  queen  of  Castile,  February  ]2| 
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ouumienced  her  joomejr  back  to  PlyiiKmtli  iu  ibe  ridb  litter 
of  the  late  queen  Elizabeth.  She  slept  at  Reading-palace 
by  the  way.  Contrary  winds,  or  the  policy  of  Henry  YIL, 
detained  the  royal  goests  till  the  middle  of  April  on  the 
English  coast. 

Short  as  was  the*  time  of  conference  between  Joanna  and 
Elatharine^  it  appears  that  the  latter  took  enconragement  firom 
the  sight  of  her  near  relatives,  to  place  urgently  befiue  her 
&ther  Ferdinand  the  miserable  state  in  Which  the  crowned 
miser  her  fisithcr-in-law  kept  her.  The  poor  young  princes* 
was  in  debt^  and  in  want  of  every  thing  at  this  period.  It  is 
likely  that  her  averseness  to  become  the  wifd  of  her  young 
brother-in-law,  Henry,  ocmtinued  in  full  force,  since  she  made 
no  effort  to  learn  English.  It  will  be  perceived  that  such 
was  the  plea  which  she  urges  to  induce  her  sire  to  appoint 
her  a  Spanish  confessor. 

KaTSABIHB  OV  AbBAGOV*  to  HEB  VATHJUt,  FSBDIVAITD  XXVO  OV  AmBMOOK, 

^praffmeni-'  l^^frO,  1606.] 

* I  camiot  epeak  more  pwticolarlj,  becMfe  I  know  not  iduttwOl  beooBM 

of  this  letter,  or  if  it  will  arrive  at  the  hands  of  jonr  highness;  but  when  don 
Pedro  d'Ayala  shall  come,  who  it  now  with  the  king  [Philip]  and  the  queer 
[Joamia]  in  the  harbour,  your  highness  shall  know  aU  bj  cyphers.  I  haii 
written  many  times  to  your  highness,  sopplicalingyon  to  order  a  remedy  ftr  n^ 
extreme  noocssity,  of  which  letters  I  have  never  had  an  answer.  Now  I  supplieate 
your  highncs8,  for  love  of  our  Lord,  that  you  consider  how  I  am  yom*  dMightsr* 
and  tbat  ailor  Him  (our  Saviom*)  I  have  no  other  good  or  remedy,  except  in 
your  highness;  and  how  I  am  in  debt  in  London,  and  this  not  for  extravagant 
things,  nor  yet  by  relieving  my  own  people,  [her  Spanish  ladies  and  hous^iold 
remaining  with  her,]  who  greatly  need  it,  but  only  [for]  food;  and  how  the 
king  of  England  my  lord  will  not  cause  them  [the  debts]  to  be  satisfied, 
although  I  myself  spoke  to  him  and  all  those  of  his  council,  and  that  with  tears. 
But  he  said,  "  that  he  is  not  bound  to  g^ve  me  any  thing,'  and  'that  even  the 
tbod  he  gives  me  is  of  his  good  will,  because  your  highness  has  not  kept  promise 
with  him  in  the  money  of  my  marriage-portion.'  I  told  him  '  that  in  time  to 
come  your  highness  would  discliarge  it/  He  [Henry  VII.]  told  me  '  that  was 
yet  to  see,*  and  '  that  he  did  not  know  it.'  So  that,  my  lord,  I  am  in  tlie 
greatest  trouble  and  anguish  in  the  world,  on  the  one  part  seeing  all  my  people 
that  they  arc  ready  to  ask  alms;  on  the  other,  the  debts  that  I  have  in  London. 
About  my  own  person  I  have  nothing  for  chemises;  wherefore,  by  your  highness't 
life,  I  have  now  sold  some  bracelets  to  get  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  for  I  was  all 
but  naked ;  for  since  I  departed  thence,  [from  Spun,]  I  have  had  nothing  but 
two  new  dresses,  for  till  now  those  I  brought  from  thence  have  lasted  umi. 
although  now  I  have  got  nothing  but  dresses  of  brocade." 

^  Wood's  Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Lfidios. 
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The  black  velvet,  which  had  been  thus  procured  with  diiB* 
culty,  was  as  mourning  for  her  mother;  and  the  two  new 
dresses  she  had  had  since  her  arrival  from  Spain,  must  have 
been  her  widow^s  mourning  for  her  young  spouse  Arthur. 

"  I  likewise  supplicate  your  higbness,"  she  ccmtiniies,  *'to  do  me  w  giwt  • 
fuvour  as  to  send  me  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  FranoeMX)  de  OwemLoeyu,^  who 
18  a  umn  of  letters,  for  a  contirssor,  because,  as  I  Lave  writUin  at  othi  v  times  to 
jour  bif^biiesii,  /  do  not  understand  the  English  language,  nor  knom  horn  I0 
speak  U,  and  I  have  no  confessor.  And  this  shoold  be,  if  your  highiwis  wQl  w 
command  it,  very  quickly,  liocause  you  truly  know  the  incx>av6nienoe  of  being 
without  a  confessor, — especially  me,  who  for  six  months  have  lieen  near  to  death  1 
but  now,  thanks  to  our  Lord,  I  am  somewhat  better,  although  not  entiiely  wells 
this  I  supplicate  your  highness  may  bo  as  soon  as  possible. 

*'  Culderon,  who  brings  this  letter,  luis  Si-rvcd  me  very  welL  He  is  now  going 
to  be  married :  I  liave  not  wherewith  to  recompense  him.  I  sopplicato  your 
highness  to  do  me  so  great  a  favour  as  to  command  him  to  be  piikl  then^  [In 
Si)ain,]  »nd  liave  him  commended ;  for  I  have  such  care  for  him,  that  any  &TOiir 
tliat  your  higlmcss  may  do  him,  I  should  receive  as  most  signal.  Our  Lotd  gaud 
the  life  and  royal  estate  of  your  highness,  and  increase  it  at  I  denrab  Fram 
Uichmond,  the  22nd  of  ApriL 

"  llie  humble  8cr\'ant  of  your  higlmess,  who  kisses  yoar  hand% 

*'Tu£  Peincess  ov  Waom," 

Addressed,  To  the  most  high  and  puissant  lord  the  King,  my  fitther. 

Endorsed^  in  Spanish,  To  his  Highness,  from  the  lady  Prinoessof  Walei^  22iid 
of  AprU,  1506. 

Tlie  detail  by  wliieh  Katharine  strives  to  awaken  pity  in  the 
heart  of  her  father^  revesds  deprivations  as  calamitous  as  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  lier  life.  Iler  illness^  even  imto  danger  of 
death ;  her  diliiculty  of  obtaining  linen^  and  mourning  for  her 
mother ;  her  debt  and  destitution  in  a  foreign  land^  the  hin^ 
guage  of  which  remains  strange  to  her  ear;  and  then  her  dia* 
iogue  with  Ilenry^  the  royal  miser  of  England,  and  his  taunting 
her  with  the  very  food  she  ate,  presents  an  almost  overcharged 
page  of  the  woes  of  royalty.  The  illness  of  Katharine  was  one 
of  those  painful  and  long-abiding  intermittents,  which  were  the 
severest  scourges  to  this  country  until  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Jesuits'  bark  was  introduced  into  our  materia  mediea  bj 
Charles  II.  The  residences  of  Katharine,  whether  at  Dur- 
ham-house in  London,  at  Riclunond,  or  at  Arragon-honae^ 
Twickenham,  were  always  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  there- 
fore she  had  little  chance  of  speedy  recovery  firom  ague.    In 

^  One  of  the  friars-Obscrx'ant,  whose  convent  near  Gieenwich-palaoe  wai,  la 
Katharine's  pruspirity,  pecu^i'irly  under  her  patronage. 
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the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1606,  Katharine  mentioned,  in  a 
brief  note,  the  state  of  her  health  to  her  sovereign  and  sister, 
Joanna  queen  of  Castile.^ 

*<  MOBT  HIGH  AXD  POWEBFUL  LlBT, 

"  8inoe  I  wrote  the  other  daj  to  your  hSgfanen  from  bere^  I  ha?e  bad  magt 
attacks  of  fever;  but  tbej  have  left  mo  at  yon  denre^  m  that»  thanka  to  Qod»  J 
am  Bomewfast  better  now,  and  in  better  sinritR.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  ii 
ri^ht  to  let  yomr  highnew  know,  whon  lift^  and  the  royal  eitateof  your  bigbneas 
our  Lord  prosper. 

"  From  the  bmnble  senrant  of  yoor  bigbneai^  who  kisses  your  banda. 

*'Thb  Fsiircns  ov  Wim.* 
JEndorwed,  To  tiie  Queen  my  lady,  from  the 
lady  PHnoess  of  lyaks,  17ih  of  October,  1508. 

h$  the  date  of  this  letter,  Joanna  was  a  widow :  she  had  lost 
her  Imsband  the  preceding  month.  The  news  had  evidentlv 
not  reached  the  sick«room  of  Elatharine  of  Arragon  when  she 
wrote  this  bulletin  to  her  queen,  who  was  then  in  an  unoon- 
f^ious  state,  labouring  under  that  long  deUrium  brought  on  bj 
her  grief  for  the  loss  of  Philip. 

The  widowhood  of  her  sister  Joanna  now  added  another  en 
tanglement  to  the  perplexed  situation  of  Katharine  of  Arragon 
at  the  court  of  her  father-in-law.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
visit  to  Windsor,  Henry  YII.  had  treated  for  his  second  maiv 
riage  with  Fliilip's  sister,  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Austrif^ 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  For  reasons  best  known  to  him* 
self,  Henry  dropped  all  pursuit  of  that  marriage  after  he  had 
seen  Joanna  of  Castile.  Hall,  the  English  contemporary  his- 
torian, declares  that  the  vexatious  detention  of  Philip  in  Eng* 
kind  on  his  important  voyage  to  Spain  had  broken  his  heart, 
and  caused  his  early  death ;  the  explanation  of  which  is,  that 
Philip  was  in  declining  health,  not  amended  by  detention 
during  the  severest  part  of  an  Enghsh  winter.  The  mysterious 
protest  which  Henry  VII.  obliged  his  son  to  make,  apparently 
the  day  after  his  fifteenth  birthday,  against  the  betrothment 
he  had  previously  contracted  with  Katharine,  either  must  have 
been  connected  with  his  own  intention  to  become  the  second 
spouse  of  queen  Jo.inna,  or  it  must  have  been  a  positive  act  of 

'  Wood's  Letters  of  Royal  and  IHustrious  Ladies.  By  mistake,  this  lett  r  is 
nipposi'd  to  be  addressed  to  Gennaine  de  Foix,  second  queen  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon;  but  tliat  lady  was  never  queen  of  ('ajst  le. 
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insanity.  It  is  datcd^  it  is  truo^  a  few  weeks  before  Joanna's 
widowhood;  but  are  we  certain  that  the  date  was  the  same  as 
the  execution  of  the  instrument  ?  The  archives  of  Engbuid 
to  this  day  show  that  Henry  YII.  had  previously  contrived  to 
further  his  own  purposes  by  tampering  with  documents.^  Tlic 
protlsst  itself  was  Uterally  conducted  in  a  hole-and-oomer 
manner,  being  executed  by  bishop  Fox,  the  wily  minister  of 
Henry  YII.,  and  a  few  officials^  in  an  unfirequented  room  at 
the  basement  of  Shene-palace.*  The  boy-prinoe  who  signed 
it  probably  knew  not  at  the  time  what  the  ceremonial  meant^ 
or,  as  he  fancied  himself  in  love  with  Katharine,  he  would  nerver 
have  kept  the  secret^ — and  secret  the  transaction  remained  until 
many  years  aflem^ards,  when  it  astounded  the  English  public. 
It  was,  indeed,  very  needful  to  conceal  it  from  king  Ferdinandfs 
spies,  or  he  would  not  have  paid  the  instalments  of  hit 
daughter's  dower,  neither  to  Henry  VII.  nor  Henry  VIII. 

The  measure,  mysterious  as  it  is,  must  have  been  prompted 
by  some  scheme  of  selfislmess  on  the  part  of  Henry  VII.,  or 
ue  would  never  have  throi^ii  such  a  mischievous  stigma  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  heirs  of  his  only  son,  while  the  struggle 
icgarding  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  of  Edward  IV.  was 
fresh  in  mcraor}'.  As  for  prince  Henry  marrying  his  brother's 
widow  if  his  father  married  her  sister,  no  person  who  has  the 
rapacity  to  note  the  under  currents  of  history  could  deem,  for 
a  moment,  that  IleniT  VII.  believed  that  such  outrages  would 
be  permitted  on  public  decorum.  He  knew  that  archbishqi 
Wnrham  had  objected  in  council  to  prince  Henry's  marriage 
mtli  Katharine  us  it  was,  and  if  the  confusion  of  alliances 
and  descents  became  more  complicated,  neither  archbishop 
Warham  nor  the  English  people  would  have  been  long  quiet 
on  the  subject.  Henry  VII/s  evident  intention  was,  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  the  queen-regnant  of  Castile,  and  the  remainder  of 

'  Some  entry  in  the  ParliamentAiy  rolls  robtive  to  the  oonnezioiiof  his 
mother  Katherine  of  ValoLs  and  his  grandfather  Owen  Todor,  he  fband  it 
venient  to  destroy.     At  the  cancelled  ]Nigefs  all  tlie  dates  of  the  membniMi 
Scrn  altered  by  a  clumsy  forgery,  still  apparent  to  tlie  ken  of  the  historial 
|Uary.     This  information  was  communicated  to  the  author  hy  the  late 
lir  Harris  Nicolas. 

'  Tliis  intellip'once  is  gathered  fr  m  one  of  nrrhhishop  Warham's  couti 
Kith  curdinal  Woli>c^,  wlrch  took  yisu>-  at  x\w  time  of  K«thariiie*8  4>^ram^ 
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Katharine's  portion.  He  then  meant  to  break  her  marriage 
with  his  son  Henry,  pla3ring  off  the  protest  by  which  the  boy 
was  made  to  renounce  it, — ^urging,  withal,  the  disgust  of  the 
English  people,  and  the  objections  of  Warham.  Neither  Katha- 
rine nor  her  fortune  would  have  been  returned;  he  would 
have  kept  the  money  as  personal  assets  due  to  his  deceased 
son  Arthm*,  pleading  that  the  lady  was  to  spend  her  income  as 
Arthur's  widow  in  England,  according  to  the  custom  of  dow* 
agers  on  royal  desmenes  in  this  coimtry.  It  was  not  easy, 
by  any  species  of  finesse,  to  induce  Ferdinand  of  Armgon  (im- 
poverished as  he  was  by  the  death  of  his  queen  and  partner) 
to  pay  the  whole  of  his  daughter  Katharine's  portion,  at  the 
risk  of  her  being  treated  merely  as  Arthur's  widow ;  but  tlie 
English  monarch,  with  deliberate  ruthlessness,  pursued  the 
plan  he  had  already  commenced,  as  described  in  her  letters, 
of  subjecting  the  poor  young  princess  in  his  power  to  every 
personal  deprivation  short  of  actual  starvation,  in  order  that 
her  complaints  to  her  survivuig  parent  might  prevail  on  him 
to  remit  the  remainder  of  her  portion,  to  obviate  the  plea  that 
she  could  have  no  income  from  her  settlement  till  the  pay* 
ments  were  completed. 

The  unfortunate  queen  of  Castile  had  scarcely  permitted 
her  beloved  husband's  body  to  be  buried,  before  the  king  of 
England  commenced  his  wooing  by  embassy.  It  was  in  vain 
king  Ferdinand  sent  word  that  his  daughter  Joanna  was 
fearfully  insane,  and  not  fit  to  be  married ;  Henry  protested 
that  he  knew  the  lady,  and  was  convinced  that  her  illness  was 
but  temporary.  Meantime,  Henry  prince  of  Wales  began  to 
give  his  astute  sire  some  trouble  in  traversing  his  fine-drawn 
schemes.  Suspecting  that  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  Katharine, 
young  Henry's  boyish  will  was  immediately  set  on  obtaining 
her;  so  that  Henry  VII.  debarred  them  from  meeting,  lest 
thev  should  form  a  clandestine  union.'  It  must  have  been 
truly  provoking  for  the  princess  to  be  treated  as  if  she  wished 
to  steal  a  marriage,  which  she  had  designated  to  her  father 
as  distasteful  and  imsuitable. 

*  Linjfiird,  roL  r.  p.  SJiJI. 
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insanity.  It  is  datcd^  it  is  truo^  a  few  weeks  before  Joanna's 
widowhood;  but  are  we  certain  that  the  date  was  the  same  as 
the  execution  of  the  instrument  ?  The  archives  of  England 
to  this  day  show  that  Henry  YII.  had  previondy  CQntri?ed  to 
further  his  own  purposes  by  tampering  with  documents.^  Tlic 
protest  itself  was  literally  conducted  in  a  hole-and-oomer 
manner^  being  executed  by  bishop  Foz^  the  wily  minister  of 
Uemy  YII.,  and  a  few  officials,  in  an  unfrequented  room  at 
the  basement  of  Shene-palace.*  The  boy-prince  who  signed 
it  probably  knew  not  at  the  time  what  the  ceremonial  meant, 
or,  as  he  fancied  himself  in  love  with  Katharine,  he  would  never 
have  kept  the  secret — ^and  secret  the  transaction  remained  untfl 
many  years  aflenvards,  when  it  astounded  the  English  public. 
It  was,  indeed,  ver\'  needful  to  conceal  it  from  king  Ferdinand's 
spies,  or  he  would  not  have  paid  the  instalments  of  his 
daughter's  dower,  neither  to  Henry  VII.  nor  Henry  VIII. 

The  measure,  mysterious  as  it  is,  must  have  been  prompted 
by  some  scheme  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  Henry  VII.,  or 
ue  would  never  have  thrown  such  a  mischievous  stigma  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  heirs  of  his  only  son,  while  the  struggle 
legarding  the  legitimacy  of  the  cluldren  of  Edward  IV.  was 
fresh  in  meraorJ^  As  fJr  prince  Henry  marrying  his  brother's 
widow  if  his  father  married  her  sister,  no  person  who  has  the 
rapacity  to  note  the  under  currents  of  history  could  deem,  for 
a  moment,  that  Henry  VII.  believed  that  such  outrages  would 
be  pcmiittcd  on  public  decorum.  He  knew  that  archbishqi 
Warham  had  objected  in  council  to  prince  Henry's  marriage 
\vitli  Katharine  as  it  was,  and  if  the  confusion  of  aUianoes 
and  descents  became  more  complicated,  neither  archbishqi 
Warham  nor  the  English  people  would  have  been  long  quiet 
on  the  subject.  Henry  VII.'s  e\ident  mtention  was,  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  the  queen-regnant  of  Castile,  and  the  remainder  of 


'  Some  entry  in  the  Parliamentary  rolls  relative  to  the  connexknof  his 
motlicr  Katherine  of  Valois  and  his  {jnrandfathcr  Owen  Tudor,  he  fband  it 
venient  to  destroy.      At  the  cancelled  pages,  all  the  dates  of  the  membniMi  hsM 
Sc>cn  altered  by  a  clnmsy  forgery,  still  apparent  to  the  ken  of  the  historical 
^uary.     This  information  was  communicated  to  the  author  hy  the  late 
lir  liurris  Nicolas. 

'  This  intellijrence  is  gathered  fr  m  one  of  an-hbishop  Warham's  cohyi 
Kitli  curdinal  Wolbc^',  wli'ch  took  piuo-  at  tiiv  time  of  Katharine*!  ^irom^ 
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Katharine's  portion.  He  then  meant  to  break  her  marriage 
with  his  son  Henry,  pla3ring  off  the  protest  by  which  the  boy 
was  made  to  renounce  it, — ^urging,  withal,  the  disgust  of  the 
English  people,  and  the  objections  of  Warham.  Neither  Katha- 
rine nor  her  fortune  would  have  been  returned;  he  would 
have  kept  the  money  as  personal  assets  due  to  his  deceased 
son  Arthm*,  pleading  that  the  lady  was  to  spend  her  income  as 
Arthiu^s  widow  in  England,  according  to  the  custom  of  dow- 
agers on  royal  desmenes  in  this  coimtry.  It  was  not  easyi 
by  any  species  of  finesse,  to  induce  Ferdinand  of  Armgon  (im- 
poverished as  he  was  by  the  death  of  his  queen  and  partner) 
to  pay  the  whole  of  his  daughter  Katharine's  portion,  at  the 
risk  of  her  being  treated  merely  as  Arthur's  widow ;  but  the 
English  monarch,  with  deliberate  ruthlessness,  pursued  the 
plan  he  had  already  commenced,  as  described  in  her  letters, 
of  subjecting  the  poor  young  princess  in  his  power  to  every 
personal  deprivation  short  of  actual  starvation,  in  order  that 
her  complaints  to  her  surviving  parent  might  prevail  on  him 
to  remit  the  remainder  of  her  portion,  to  obviate  the  plea  that 
she  could  have  no  income  from  her  settlement  till  the  pay- 
ments were  completed. 

The  unfortunate  queen  of  Castile  had  scarcely  permitted 
her  beloved  husband's  body  to  be  buried,  before  the  king  of 
England  commenced  his  wooing  by  embassy.  It  was  in  vain 
king  Ferdinand  sent  word  that  his  daughter  Joaima  was 
fearfully  insane,  and  not  fit  to  be  married ;  Henry  protested 
that  he  knew  the  lady,  and  was  convinced  that  her  iUness  was 
but  temporary.  Meantime,  Henry  prince  of  Wales  began  to 
give  his  astute  sire  some  trouble  in  traversing  his  fine-drawn 
schemes.  Suspecting  that  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  Katharine, 
young  Henry's  boyish  will  was  immediately  set  on  obtaining 
her ;  so  that  Henry  VII.  debarred  them  from  meeting,  lest 
thev  should  form  a  clandestine  union.'  It  must  have  been 
truly  provoking  for  the  princess  to  be  treated  as  if  she  wished 
to  steal  a  marriage,  which  she  had  designated  to  her  father 
as  distasteful  and  unsuitable. 
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Yet  the  lapse  of  years  produced  change  in 
mind  regarding  her  marriage  with  young  Henry :  he  waB  at- 
tached to  her^  and  the  difference  between  their  years  seemed 
to  vanish  as  he  attained  his  majestic  stature^  while  his  mind 
assumed  the  cultivated  tone  produced  by  a  learned  educaticm. 
In  1507  Katharine  allowed  to  her  &thcr  that  the  marriage 
with  the  prince  of  Wales  was  better  for  her  than  the  miser- 
able state  of  dependance  and  poverty  with  which  her  feitlier- 
in-law  had  afflicted  her.  Katharine  was  totally  imoonscioiis 
tliat  most  of  her  letters  to  Spain  were  intercepted  by  Heniy 
VII.,  and  never  reached  the  hands  of  her  sire :  such  most 
liave  been  the  case,  since  she  continually  complains  that  her 
father  never  replies  to  the  points  she  urgently  pressed  on  his 
attention.  Some  of  her  letters  were  translated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  her  persecutor,  and  of  course  her  remarks  and 
complaints  raised  against  her  infinite  ill-will  in  his  cold  heart. 
Two  letters  in  particular  were  calculated  to  displease 
One  written  for  his  inspection,  and  by  his  desire,  warmly 
commending  his  suit  to  her  father  for  the  hand  of  her  ''  lady- 
queen  and  sister,  Joanna  of  Castile,^'  of  whose  wofiil  state 
Katliarine  betrays  no  consciousness,  either  in  this  letter  or 
in  the  private  one  written  at  the  same  time.  The  news  had 
reached  Katharine,  in  July  1407,  that  her  father  had  resolved 
on  a  journey  to  Castile,  in  order  to  induce  the  states  there 
to  pay  the  remainder  of  her  dov^Ty,  which  they  stopped  after 
the  demise  of  the  two  pei*soiis  so  nearly  connected  with  her 
happiness,  bcmg  her  husband  Arthur,  and  her  mother  queen 
Isiibel.  The  sanguine  spirits  of  youth  immediately  raised  in 
the  heart  of  Katharine  lively  hopes  tliat  all  her  troubles 
would  be  at  an  end  when  the  payments  of  her  portion  werS 
fulfilled.  "  So  much,"  she  ^\Tites  to  her  father/  "  did  the 
cyphers  of  your  highness  avail  here,  that  I  have  by  them 
passed  three  or  four  days  in  such  spirits  as  are  uneartUj; 
and  they  were  much  needed  at  the  time  they  came^  for  not 
two  days  before  the  king  [Henry  YII.]  had  said  to  me  '  that 
the  journey  of  your  highness  was  postponed,  according  to 

1  Wood't  liPHtf^  of  Tiiyyal  and  niuftrioiu  LadiiM. 
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rqpori/  I  felt  it  was  said  to  do  me  firesh  disfdeasnre^  so 
that,  on  all  accounts,  the  letters  of  your  highness  were  ne- 
cessaij  to  me  at  the  conjunctnre  at  which  thqr  armed.  T 
gave  the  credence  of  your  highness  to  the  king  of  England 
my  lord,  and  he  had  diown  to  him  clearly  that  whidb  came 
in  cypher.  He  rejoiced  so  much  to  see  them,  that,  as  I  tell 
your  highness,  he  told  me  of  his  great  satisfieu^on  thereupon; 
and  he  commanded  me,  '  that  I  should  write  on  his  part  to 
your  highness,  the  pleasure  he  had  of  the  good-will  your 
highness  by  this  showed/  '^  Without  following  the  tedixun 
of  Henry  YII/s  formal  message  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragon^ 
which  Katharine  transmits  literally,  with  all  its  tautology,  it 
suffices  to  say  that  its  tenour  was,  that  if  on  king  Ferdinand's 
arrival  in  Castile  all  was  found  consonant  to  that  which  he 
desires,  {being  his  marriage  to  the  queen  Joanna,)  he  will 
forthwith  send  ambassadors  with  power  to  treat.  Katharine 
was  likewise  charged  by  her  &ther-in-law  to  transmit  to  her 
sire  the  jealous  displeasure  he  felt  at  a  recent  report  that  tlie 
queen  of  Castile,  her  sister,  was  about  to  many  the  count 
de  Foix,  through  the  interest  of  the  king  of  France.  De  Foix 
being  a  peer  of  France,  and,  moreover,  nearly  related  to 
Ferdinand^s  young  queen,  Gtermaine  de  Foix,  inspired  the 
ancient  suitor  with  great  alarms,  for  queen  GFermaine,  having 
a  young  wife's  influence  with  her  husband,  would  naturally 
avail  herself  of  it  to  advance  her  own  family.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  astute  king  of  England  kept  silence;, 
as  it  was  no  part  of  his  policy  to  exasperate  the  queen  of 
Arragon.  But  his  orders  to  Katharine  were,  to  say  to 
her  "  that  the  French  match  for  queen  Joanna  would  be  a 
great  inconvenience  for  him,  for  the  queen  herself,  and  for 
her  sons  •/  for  that  with  Frenchmen  entering  into  the  king* 

dom,  there  could  be  no  security  for  Castile, and  many 

other  things/'  adds  Katharine,  ^^  about  this  which  I  do  not 
say,  because  they  are  more  to  his  purpose  than  to  that  of 
your  highness/' 

Thus  Katharine,  placed  between  these  two  diplomatists,  had 
no  choice  left  but  to  deceive  one  or  the  other.     Henry  VIL 

'  Cliurleii  V.  and  bU  brother  Feidiiuuiil,  then  iufunU. 
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dictated  to  her  that  she  was  to  advise  her  father  to  fiayour  hit 
own  views^  as  if  it  were  her  private  opinion  for  the  best. 
Katharine  chooses  to  tell  the  truth  to  her  father,  aiid  asks  him 
to  do,  in  regard  to  the  count  de  Foix,  what  he  thinks  most 
conducive  to  his  own  service^  as  she  thinks  advice  of  the  kind 
offered  from  her  to  him  improper.  But  in  r^ard  to  herseU; 
slie  expressed  her  wish  that  her  father,  at  least,  would  mot 
sanction  the  marriage  between  Henry  VII.  and  her  sister. 
^  I  figure  it  to  myself/^  she  says,  "  that  it  must  be^  that  your 
highness  entertained  this  business  in  order  to  temUnaie  Quo* 
mote]  my  marriage;  because  with  this  bait  I  believe  that,  as 
to  that  which  concerns  me,  things  will  be  done  better  than 
the  past  when  some  one  comes  to  arrange  and  disinvolve  theniy 
as  I  have  written  to  your  highness/'^  And  then  Katharine 
is  very  urgent  that  a  person  of  dignity  and  responsibility  may 
be  sent,  instead  of  the  shufBing  minister  Puebla^  to  whom 
she  attributes  all  her  misfortunes  since  the  death  of  Arthur. 
Her  letter  raises  curiosity,  which  her  detail  does  not  gratify^ 
regarding  her  treatment  in  England.  "  I  believe,"  she  aayi^ 
addressing  her  father,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  "  your  highness 
would  be  frightened  at  that  wliich  I  have  passed  through;" 
and  that  she  would  prefer  the  arrival  of  a  properly  aocxedited 
ambassador  who  would  tell  her  father  the  truth,  to  the  arriyal 
of  her  dowry  without  such  person.  ''  If  there  were  one  here 
who  would  have  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  your  highp 
ness,  my  tribulations  would  not  have  arrived  at  such  an  es» 
trcme,  since,  also,  they  would  not  have  placed  me  as  a  pledge 
to  make  peace, — they  would  not  have  consented  that  I  should 

le^id  such  a  life If  the  ambassador  whom  yoor 

highness  has  here  were  a  man,  he  would  not  have  consented,^ 
even  though  I  were  not  to  be  married  to  the  prince,* — were 
it  only  considering  whose  daughter  I  am,  that  I  should  be  in 
this  kmgdom  with  such  a  company  in  my  house  as  I  am  in- 
dignant to  think  of  it ;  for,  in  comparison  with  this,  all  the 
other  things  I  have  passed  through  I  think  little  of.  And 
thus  I  am  doubly  desirous  on  this  account  for  my  remedy, 

^  Wood's  Letton  of  Royal  and  Uliutrioiif  LndiMu 
'  llciiryy  prinre  of  Wales. 
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that  1  may  not  see  myself  as  never  knight's  daughter  was  seen 
in  the  kingdom  of  your  highness/**  Katharine  proceeds  to 
mention  some  conversations  which  she  had  had  with  Henry 
VII.  She  describes,  with  vivacity,  how  much  he  rejoiced  in 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  her  dowry.  "  May 
it  please  God  that  it  may  come  at  the  time  that  it  is  hoped 
for/*  continues  the  princess,  very  emphatically.  Katharine  ex- 
plains to  her  father,  that  the  letter  he  would  find  in  the  king  of 
England's  packet  was  written  at  his  requisition, — ^indeed,  under 
his  control,  and  shown  to  him.  When  Henry  VII.  had  seen 
it,  he  desired  his  daughter-in-law  to  add^  "  that  if  the  marriage 
with  the  count  de  Foix  and  the  queen  of  Castile  ever  took 
place,  that  in  the  course  of  time  Spain  would  be  joined  to 
France ;  but,  as  for  himself,  he  considered  himself  as  the  true 
Bon  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.*' 

The  poor  princess,  whose  detention  in  England  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  most  perplexing  captivity,  is  not  altogether  inex- 
cusable for  her  double-dealing.  The  instalments  of  the 
dowry  expected  by  her  with  anxiety,  and  by  Henry  VII. 
with  miserly  avidity,  certainly  arrived  not  at  the  time  indi- 
cated, as  the  payments  were  not  efiected  until  after  his  death.' 
(Chroniclers  affirm  that  Henry  VII.  gave  up,  in  the  year  1508, 
all  thoughts  of  matrimony;  they  insinuate,  withal,  that  his  young 
son  Henry  manifested  some  indications  of  seizing  the  English 
crown  as  his  inheritance  from  his  mother;  but  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Ilemy  VIII.  submitted  very  peaceably  to  a  few 
weeks'  regency  of  his  grandmother,  Margaret  of  Richmond, 
until  hLs  eighteenth  year  was  completed,  perhaps  these  suspi- 
cions were  ill  founded. 

Henry  VII.  expired  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Shene,  April 
22,  1509.  The  first  desire  of  his  successor  was,  that  hia 
dubious  engagement  with  Katharine  of  Arragon  should  be 
solemnly  ratified  by  a  public  marriage.    The  privy  coimcil  de» 

*  Wood's  Letters  of  Royal  and  lUustrioTis  Ladies. 

'  Two  instalments  were  paid  and  acknowledged  by  the  signatures  of  both  tbi/ 
king  of  England  and  liis  son;  the  third  was  not  received  till  after  the  death  ol 
Henry  VIL,  but  it  is  acknowle<lged  by  the  young  king  in  May  1609,  and  tbo 
last  payment  was  made  in  September  1509»  after  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine 
vere  actually  married. 
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I)ated  the  morringe  very  earnestly.  Warham^  archbishop  of 
(.'antcrbur}'^  considered  the  relationsliip  in  which  Katharine 
Btood  to  the  king^  as  his  sister-in-law^  was  too  near.  Bishop 
Vox  argued  for  the  marriage^  ^yith  many  reasons  of  expediency, 
although  he  was  tlie  very  person  who  hud  presided  over  the 
secret  protest  against  it :  at  last^  the  council  recommended 
that  it  should  take  place^  if  Katharine's  sister,  queen  Joaxma^ 
and  their  father,  would  agree  that  the  marriage-portion  of  the 
princess  should  never  be  reclaimed,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
Fuensalida,  the  new  Spanish  ambassador,  signed  a  deed  to 
tliis  effect  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Arragon^  and 
of  Joanna  as  queen  of  Castile :  this  instiiiment  was  signed 
by  Katharine  hci'self  as  princess  of  Wales,  June  7th,  1509, 
a  circumstimcc  which  entirely  invalidates  the  assertion  of  the 
historians  who  declare  she  was  married  to  Henry  on  the  8rd  of 
June.  A  most  uncandid  mystery  is  made,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  this  marriage  by  the  earlier  historians.*  Both,  how- 
ever,  we  have  satisfactorily  discovered  in  the  pages  of  Kathu* 
line's  native  chroniclers.  "  Donna  Catalina,*'  says  Bemaldea,* 
wedded  the  brother  of  her  first  lord,  who  was  called  Enrico^ 
in  a  place  they  call  Granuche,  [Greenwich,]  on  the  day  of  St. 
iieniabo,  [Jmie  11,]  and  was  crowned  afterwards,  on  the  day 
of  St.  John,  with  all  the  rejoicings  in  the  world." — "  Her 
father,  king  Ferdinand,  was  so  well  pleased,*'  adds  another 
Spanish  historian,  '^  at  his  daughter's  second  marriage,  that  he 
celebrated  it  by  grand  festivjds  in  Spain,  particularly  by  the 
f'eu  de  Cannes'* *  or  daiting  the  jereed,  in  which  Moorish  sport 
Ferdinand  assisted  in  person. 

King  Henry  and  queen  Katharine  came  to  the  Tower  fiom 
Greenwich,  attended  by  many  of  the  nobility,  June  21.*  After 
creating  twenty-foiu*  knights,  Henry,  accompanied  by  Kathi^ 
rine,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  proceeded  in  state  through  the 

'  From  Speed's  aooount*  the  reader  would  snppow  no  other  marriage  hid 
taken  place  excepting  the  bctrotliment  in  1&03 ;  Hall  namci  an  endent  wrong 
date,  and  gives  no  place;  Burnet  follows  Speed,  and  no  English  aathor  aamai 
the  place  of  the  marriage.  Pollino,  the  It:ilian  historian,  asserts  that  KathariiM 
wn<i  married  on  the  day  of  St.  John,  June  25,  at  the  monMtery  of  St»  Beni)dBU% 
to  tlM)  infinite  joy  of  the  people  of  London.  • 

«  Middlo-Hill  MS.,  cap  163,  f.  236. 

•  lerruru'n  Histor}'  of  Spaui,  vol.  viiL  334.  *  HaD.  9.  507. 
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itrects  of  London,  which  were  hung  for  the  occasion  with 
tapestry.  The  inhabitants  of  Comhill,  as  the  richest  citizens, 
displayed  cloth  oi  gold.  From  Comhill  and  the  Old  Change 
the  way  was  lined  with  young  maidens  dressed  in  vii^in  white 
bearing  palms  of  white  wax  in  their  hands ;  these  damsels  were 
marshalled  and  attende^l  by  priests  in  their  richest  robes,  who 
censed  the  queen's  procession  from  silver  censers  as  it  passed. 
Of  all  the  pageants  ever  devised  for  royalty,  this  was  the  most 
ideal  and  beautiful.  At  that  time  Katharine  was  pleasing  in 
person.  "  There  were  few  women/'  says  lord  Herbert,  "  who 
could  compete  with  queen  Katharine  when  in  her  prime.'*  She 
had  been  married  but  a  few  days,  and  was  attired  as  a  bride 
ui  white  embroidered  satin ;  her  hair,  which  was  very  beautiful, 
hung  at  length  down  her  back,  almost  to  her  feet ;  she  wore 
on  her  head  a  coronal  set  with  many  rich  orient  stones.  The 
queen,  thus  attired  as  a  royal  bride,  was  seated  in  a  Utter  of 
white  cloth  of  gold,  borne  by  two  white  horses.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  female  nobility  of  England,  drawn  in  whirhcotes^ 
a  species  of  car  that  preceded  the  use  of  coaches.  Thus  she 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Westminster,  where  diUgent  prepa- 
ration was  making  for  the  coronation  next  day.  Cavendish 
asserts,  that  all  the  orders  for  the  king's  coronation  as  well 
as  the  funeral  of  Henry  VII.  were  given  by  Katharine: 
the  illne^  of  the  king's  grandmother  and  the  youth  of  the 
king  were,  perhaps,  the  reasons  that  she  had  thus  to  exert 
herself. 

After  the  coronation,  the  banquet  was  spread  in  West- 
iniuster-hall.  The  king  and  queen  proceeded  from  the  abbey 
to  an  elevated  stage  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall :  several 
ladies  of  high  rank  sat  imder  tlie  table  at  the  queen's  feet, 
holding  her  pocket-handkerchief,  table-napkins,  fan,  and  purse. 
The  pageantry  on  the  occasion  of  this  royal  marriage  and  coro- 
nation was  of  a  most  elaborate  and  tedious  species.  One  of 
the  sports  in  honour  of  the  gentle  and  benevolent  Katharine 
was  remarkably  barbarous  and  savage :  a  miniature  park  was 
railed  in  before  Westminster-palace;  deer  and  dogs  were  tumeti 
in ;  the  deer  overleaped  the  fences  and  escaped  into  the  palace, 
wheielhe  hunters  pun-ued  and  killed  them  and  presented  the 
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slaughtered  creuhires,  warm  and  ^mlpitatiug^  to  the  royal  bride. 
'Ihese  festivities  were  suddenly  broken  up  on  the  29t}i  of  June 
by  the  death  of  the  kiiig^s  grandmother^  Margaret  of  Rich* 
mond^'  who  liad  been  regent  till  two  days  before  the  corona- 
tion, when  Henry  VIII.  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

Few  royal  ladies  were  ever  given  such  entire  conviction  of 
the  free  choice  and  true  love  of  a  husband  as  Katharine  of 
AiTiigon  received  from  Heiuy  VIII.  It  was  easy  for  him  to 
have  i*eleii3ed  himself  from  his  engagement  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  instead  of  eagerly  fulfilling  it^  and  describing  the  stala 
of  his  atfections  thus,  addressed  more  than  a  month  after  the 
event  to  the  father  of  his  wife:  "  Your  serene  highness  greatly 
commends  oursclf  in  having  completed  this  marriage  so  libe* 
rally,  and,  in  having  rejected  all  other  ladies  in  the  world  that 
have  been  offered  to  us,  showing  hereby  our  singular  love  which 
we  bear  to  your  majesty,  as  well  as  to  the  most  serene  lady 

herself,  our  very  well  beloved  consort And  as  regards 

that  smcere  love  which  we  have  to  the  most  serene  queen  our 
consort,  her  eminent  virtues  daily  more  shine  forth^  blossom, 
iind  increase  so  much,  that  if  we  were  still  free^  her  we  would 
vet  choose  for  our  wife  before  all  other/'  Then  follows  a 
fraternal  message  to  Katharine's  sister,  the  unfortunate  Joannai 
^*  All  these  things,  of  course,  you  will  be  pleased  to  relate  in 
oiu*  name  to  the  most  illustnous  lady  the  queen  of  Castile^  your 
daughter,  our  very  dear  k'uswoman^  and  to  commend  Ofoiself 
to  her  in  singidar  degree/'"' 

Little  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  when  Katharine  wrote 
a  confidential  letter  to  her  father, — this  time^  however,  expresa> 
ing  all  the  exidtation  of  imbounded  happiness.  Her  father, 
when  he  found  that  she  woidd  be  really  raised  to  the  rank  «/ 
queen  of  England,  had  exerted  himself  to  liquidate  the  arreai^ 
of  her  doviTy,  one  instalment  of  which  had  been  received  in  the 
preceding  May,  and  the  other  was  on  its  way  to  England.  The 
yomig  queen's  heart  was  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  her 
father  :  "  I  know/'  she  says,  ^'  tliat  in  this  life  I  have  no  other 

>  For  fiirthcr  particulars,  see  Mins  Halstcd's  interesting  Inognphy  of  Hargnvl 
I^ufort. 

«  Dated  from  Green  vich-jialacc,  July  26th,  1509.— Efrerton  MSS.  tol.  6Uk 
f  a6.    HalliweU'8  Lett  •»  of  Kingii  of  Engluid,  voL  i.  p.  196. 
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good  thaa  in  being  your  daughter^  bjr  your  highiiww  bo  well 
married  that  more  cannot  be  said,  exoqittliat  it  may  we^ 
that  it  ia  isbe  work  of  those  hands  of  your  highness^  whioh  I 
idss  for  so  signal  a  &voar.  As  to  Hie  long  my  lord^  amongst 
the  reascms  which  oblige  me  to  lo?e  him  much  more  than  my* 
self,  the  one  most  strong,  althon^  lie  is  my  husband,  is  his 
being  the  so  true  son  of  yoor  highness,  with  desire  of  greater 
obedience  and  Ibve  to  serve  you  than  ever  son  had  to  his  father. 
I  bave  performed  the  office  of  ambassador,  as  your  highness 

sent  to  command,^ *'     Katharine oontinnes  to  view,in 

this  happy  frame  of  mind,  all  matters  connected  with  England 
and  her  bridal,  telling  her  &ther  that  these  Idngdoms  were 
entirely  at  peace,  and  devoted  in  love  to  her  husband  and 
herself.  '^  Our  time,''  she  adds,  ''is  ever  passed  in  ocmtinnal 
feasts/' 

Katharine  was  nevertheless  difficult  to  be  suited  in  envoys 
from  Spain.  Fuensalida,  althou^  a  grandee,  was  not  much 
higher  in  her  esteem  than  the  unbeloved  doctor  of  laws  Puebla. 
She  puts  in  cypher  some  secret  matter  to  her  fctther,  and  then 
proceeds  to  blame  the  Spanish  ambassador  for  his  blunders  and 
want  of  tact,  in  discussing  topics  which  concerned  her  honour 
and  estate  at  the  srme  time  that  he  attacked  her  ccmkmar. 
This  person  must  have  been  the  Spaniard  Allequa,  a  priest  who 
had  been  in  her  service  from  the  period  of  her  landing  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  subsequently  her  almoner,  and  through  her 
favour  was  made  bishop  of  Llandaff,  pursuant  to  her  intention 
thus  expressed :  '^It  could  not  be  thought,"  wrote  Katharine, 
jiddressing  her  father,  '^how  much  the  commandant  de  la 
Membilla^  being  here  as  ambassador  did  me  disservice  having 
said  what  he  did,  and  by  taking  up  the  topics  that  he  took  up. 
Supposing  my  confessor  were  the  worst  man  in  the  world,  yet, 
for  the  saJ^e  of  giving  the  lie  to  the  said  ambassador,  I  should 
have  kept  him  in  my  service,  and  made  him  a  great  prelate. 
So  much  the  more  being  such  a  person,  and  so  sufficient,  as  J 
believe  your  highness  knows."  Katharine,  like  every  other 
queen  of  England  who  retained  around  her  a  large  colony  from 

*  \Vo«v.r^  Letters  of  Royal  and  Iliuatrions  Ladies. 
^  lie  itf  the  same  penoii  iw  ru<^ii<i\lifliw 
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lier  uathc  country,  prepared  for  herself  sources  of  life-long 
troubles.  At  her  accession^  however,  she  sent  away  her  duenua, 
donna  Jauina  de  Cuer,  Avho  had  succeeded  donna  Elvira 
Manuel ;  likewise  several  others  of  her  Spanish  household,  pay- 
ing them  their  long  aiTears  of  from  six  to  eight  years'  wages. 
She  asks  as  a  favour  from  her  fiotther^  that  he  will  send  the 
king  her  lord  three  horses,  one  a  jemiet,  the  other  a  Neapolitan. 
imd  the  tliird  a  Sicilian  steed,  because  he  desired  them  mucb, 
and  had  euti-eated  her  to  beg  for  them.  Katharine  returned 
to  Greenwich-palace  after  her  coronation,  for  this  remarkable 
letter  is  dated  from  theuce,  July  29. 

The  mutual  affection  expressed  in  the  letters  written  by 
the  newly  wedded  king  and  queen  of  England,  proves  some 
guide  to  fixing  the  dates  of  their  autograph  avowal  of  fidelity 
to  eacli  other  still  to  be  seen  in  queen  Katharine's  xniasal,* 
preserved  among  our  royal  arcluves.  The  book  itself  had 
belonged  to  Henry's  mother,  Ehzabeth  of  York.  The  coa- 
tume  of  the  figures,  the  profusion  of  white  roses  and  emblemt 
of  the  house  of  York,  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  era  of 
Edward  IV.  Queen  Katharine  was  subsequently  its  possess- 
or. There  arc  entries  in  the  calendar,  in  common  writing,  of 
several  Spanish  saints,  whom  the  English  illuminator  had 
forgotten,  or  was  ignorant  of  their  anniversaries;  among 
others,  Telcsfuro,  pope  and  martyr.  Katharine  had  been 
blamed  for  her  neglect  of  the  EngUsh  language;  bnt  when 
actually  queen  of  England,  she  made  considerable  progreai 
in  its  hteniry  composition,  as  her  able  letters  will  show. 
In  the  missal  above  mentioned  is  written,  in  her  hand,  a 
first  attempt  at  versification,  transcribed  beneath  the  minia- 
ture of  a  saint  of  the  English  royal  family.  Saint  Margaret 
Atheling. 

"  Be  daly  probe f  yoa  shall  me  fynde. 
To  be  to  yoa  both  kmng  and  kynde.** 

The  queen^s  attempt  at  English  verse  is  probably  in  nnswer 
to  Henry's  rather  elegant  protestation,  in  badly-spelt  French, 
which  appears,  at  page  434,  beneath  a  miniature  representiug 

'  King's  MS.,  Brit  Mos.  271.  b.  Brev.  Rom.  temp.  Heoiy  VIL 

'  Proof.    Tlie  tendency  of  the  Spaniai^  to  iDfaititQte  the  I  Ibr  •  md  /h 
wall  known. 
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the  passion  of  the  Saviour.  The  king,  to  afl  appearance, 
wrote  this  inscription  when  he  gave  his  royal  mother's  mass* 
book  to  his  queen :  "  Si  silon  mem  affection  la  i^fenance 
[souvenanoe]  sera  in  voz  prieres  ne  seray  ffer$  oV^,  car  vre 
■uis  Henry  B.  k  jamais.^'  Meaning,  *^  If  your  remembrance 
is  accordiDg  to  my  affection,  I  shall  not  be  forgotten  in  your 
daily  prayers,  for  I  am  yours,  Heniy  B.  for  ever/'^ 

It  was  at  the  Chrishnas  festivals  at  Bichmond,  the  same 
year,  that  Henry  YIII.  stole  from  the  side  of  the  queen 
during  the  jousts,  and  returned  in  the  dii^^uise  of  a  strange 
knight,  astonishing  all  the  company  with  the  grace  and  vigour 
of  his  tilting.  At  first  the  king  appeared  ashamed  of  taking 
a  public  part  in  these  gladiatorial  exercises,  but  the  applause 
he  received  on  all  sides  sbon  induced  him  openly  to  appear 
on  every  occasion  in  the  tilt»yard.  Katharine  kindly  hu- 
moured the  childish  taste  of  her  husband  for  disgnisings  and 
masquings,  by  pretending  great  surprise  when  he  presented 
himself  before  her  in  some  assumed  character.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  came  unexpectedly  into  her  chamber  with  his  cousin^ 
Bourchier  earl  of  Essex,  and  other  nobles,  in  the  disguise  of 
Bobin  Hood  and  his  men;  '' whereat,''  says  Holinshed,  ''the 
queen  and  her  ladies  were  greatly  amazed,  as  well  for  the 
strange  sight  as  for  their  sudden  appearance.''  At  Shrove- 
tide soon  after,  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  invited  to  par- 
take vrith  the  court  of  a  goodly  banquet  in  the  parliament 
chamber  at  Westminster,  when  the  king,  after  conducting 
the  queen  to  her  throne,  and  having  saluted  the  visitors, 
suddenly  disappeared ;  but  speedily  returned  with  the  earl  oi 
Essex  dressed  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  and  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire* and  Fitzwalter  in  the  costume  of  Bussia,  with  forred 
hats  of  grey,  each  of  them  having  a  hatche^  in  hand,  and 
wearing  boots  with  pikes  timied  up.  Next  came  sir  Edward 
Howard  and  sir  Thomas  Parr  after  the  fashion  of  Persia,  fol- 

*  Those  who  were  not  aware  that  Katliarine  of  Arragon  was  entirely  the  \nfe 
of  Henry's  choice,  have  attributed  the  queen's  lines  to  Anne  Boleyn,  but  the 
handwriting  is  decidedly  her  predecessor's.  Katharine,  most  likely,  gave  theUwk 
at  her  death  to  one  of  her  Catholic  friends,  who,  terrified  at  the  fate  of  otluTib 
)ui£  cut  off  the  queen's  autograph,  and  endoavoured  to  wash  out  her  writing, 
frliich  is  nevertheless  perfectly  visible,  p.  102. 

3  Stafford  earl  of  Wiltshm!,  not  the  father  of  Anne  Bokiyii. 

VOL   IK  K  ik 
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lovved  by  torch-bearers  with  black  faces,  who  were  ii 
to  represent  Moors.  The  king's  beautiful  young  sister,  the 
princess  Mary,  accompanied  by  some  of  Katharine's  ladies^ 
danced  a  masking  ballet  before  her ;  but  the  princess  hid  her 
fair  face  under  a  black  gauze  mask,  having  assumed  the  ch^ 
racter  of  an  Ethiop  queen.^  In  all  these  masquings  and 
pageants,  the  queen's  device,  the  pomegranate;,  was  seen 
mingled  with  the  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  isbe  Tudor 
device  of  the  hawthorn  with  its  scarlet  firuit. 

The  queen's  situation  promising  an  heir  to  the  thiane,  she 
took  to  her  chamber  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1510,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  being  then  residing  at  Bichmond-palaoe. 
On  New-year's  day  she  brought  into  the  world  a  prince, 
whose  welcome  appearance  gave  rise  to  fresh  rejoidugs  and 
more  elaborate  pageantry.  The  young  prince  was  named 
Henry,  at  a  splendid  cliristening ;  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  king's,  favourite  aont^ 
Katharine  coimtess  of  Dcvonslnre,  were  the  sponsors  to  the 
royal  babe.  Before  the  queen's  chiurching,  the  king  rode  oq 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lady-shrine  of  Walsingham,  in  ard^  to 
return  thanks  for  the  birth  of  his  heir.  On  his  return,  grand 
tournaments  were  held  in  honour  of  the  queen  at  WesU 
minster.  At  the  opening  of  the  tournament  appeared  the 
king's  favourite,  sir  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  created  duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  came  before  Katharine  disguised  like  ''hermit 
poor,"  with  grey  gowTi  and  lowly  weeds,  craving  permissifla 
to  tilt  in  her  honour.  When  leave  was  given,  Brandon  flung 
off  his  hermit's  grey,  and  appeared  armed  as  a  champion  of 
proof.  Tliis  was  considered  by  the  populace  as  a  most  lirilp 
liant  invention.* 

In  the  evenipg,  when  the  queen  was  set  in  glorious  state 
in  the  white-hall  at  Westminster,  a  nobleman  entered  to  in- 
form her,  "  How  that  in  a  garden  of  pleasure  was  an  arbour 
of  gold,  fiill  of  ladies,  who  were  very  desirous  of  showing 
pastime  for  the  queen's  diversion."  Katharine  answered, 
very  graciously,  that  "  1  and  my  ladies  will  be  happy  to 
behold  them  and  their  pastime."     Then  a  great  curtain  of 

>  liaU.  p.  j14.  >  Hail,  ami  lord  Ilcrbort. 
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wras  was  vvitlidrawn,  and  the  pageant  moved  forward.  It 
was  an  arbour  made  with  posts  and  pillars,  covered  with  goLi, 
about  which  were  twined  branches  of  hawtliorn,  roses,  and 
eglantines,  aU  made  of  satin  and  silk,  according  to  the 
natural  colours  of  the  flowers.  In  the  arbour  were  six  fair 
ladies  in  gowns  of  white  and  green  satin,  their  gowns  covered 
with  letters  of  gold,  being  H  and  K,  knit  together  with  gold 
lacing.  Near  the  bower  stood  the  king  hunself,  an  i  five  lords 
di'essed  in  purple  satin,  Ukewise  covered  with  gold  letters,— 
H  and  K ;  and  every  one  had  his  name  in  letters  of  bullion 
^old.  The  king's  name  was  CcEur-loyal,  and  all  the  rest 
bore  some  such  appellations.  Then  the  king  and  this  com- 
pany danced  before  Katharine^s  throne. 

But  while  this  fine  fancy-ball  was  performing,  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene  was  transacting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  white- 
hall.  The  golden  arbour,  which  was  intended  to  receive  again 
the  illustrious  performers,  had  been  rolled  back  to  the  end  of 
the  hall,  where  stood  a  vast  crowd  of  the  London  populace, 
who  were  the  constant  witnesses  of  the  grand  doings  of  the 
EngUsh  court  in  the  middle  ages,  and,  indeed,  on  some  occa- 
sious,  seem  to  have  assimilated  with  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
drama.  ^  Theii*  proceedings  this  evening  were,  however,  not 
quite  so  dignified ;  the  arbour  of  gold  having  been  rolled  incau- 
tiously  within  reach  of  their  acquisitive  fingers,  the  foremost 
began  to  pluck  and  pull  at  its  fine  ornaments ;  at  last,  they 
made  a  regular  inbreak,  and  completely  stripped  the  pageant 
of  all  its  ornaments,  nor  could  the  lord  steward  of  the  pjilatv 
repel  these  intruders  without  ha\'ing  recourse  to  a  degree  of 
violence  which  must  have  distinbcd  the  roval  ballet.  Mean- 
time,  the  king  and  his  btuid  ha\ing  finished  their  stately 
^  pavons  ^  and  '  corantos  high '  with  the  utnjiost  success,  his 
majesty,  in  high  good  humour,  bade  the  ladies  come  forward 

*  Sec  an  instance  in  Ibc  curious  m(?trical  description  of  Henry  V.'s  farewell 
lo^lie  city  of  Lor.don  l>elore  his  French  exix?dition,  in  which  scene  the  populace 
certainly  took  their  i)art  as  chorus : — 

*'  *  Hail,  comely  kinc^!'  the  mayor  '^an  say: 

'Anien!'  cried  all  the  coinnumalty." 

v\1iofVPr  looks  closely  into  the  manners  and  custoujs  of  the  middle  ages,  will 

find  tliMt  the  Kiirrlisli  subjects  wore  iM'rniilted  to  hold  very  close  intercourse  witii 

their  aionarcUs,  whu  aliainjt  lived  in  their  presence  till  the  reign  of  William  111 
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find  pluck  the  golden  letters  and  derioes  from  his  dresB,  and 
that  of  his  comjiany.  Little  did  the  young  king  imagine  what 
pickers  and  stealers  were  within  hearing ;  for  scarcely  had  he 
given  leave  for  tliis  courtly  scramble,  when  forward  rushed  tbe 
plebeian  intruders^  and  seizing  not  only  on  him,  but  his  noble 
iruests,  plucked  them  bare  of  every  ghttering  thing  on  their 
dresses  with  inconceivable  celerity ;  what  was  worse,  the  poor 
ladies  were  despoiled  of  their  jewels,  and  the  king  was  stripped 
to  his  doublet  and  drawers.  As  for  the  unfortunate  sir  Thomaa 
Knevet,  who  climbed  on  a  high  place,  and  fought  for  his  finery, 
tlie  mob  carried  off  all  his  clothes.  At  last  the  guards  soc- 
ceeded  in  clearing  the  hall  without  bloodshed.  The  king; 
laughing  heartily,  handed  the  queen  to  the  banquet  in  hia  own 
chamber,  where  the  court  sat  down  in  their  tattered  condition, 
treating  the  whole  scramble  as  a  froUc ;  the  king  declaring  that 
they  2?mst  consider  their  losses  as  largess  to  the  commonalty.* 
'riiis  strange  scene  throws  light  on  the  state  of  society  at  that 
time ;  for  the  outrage  wsis  not  committed  by  a  posse  of  London 
thieves^  but  by  people  in  respectable  stations  of  middle  life, 
suice  Ilall  says,  '^  One  shipmaster  of  the  ]K)rt  of  London  gat  for 
his  share  in  the  scramble  some  letters  of  beaten  gold^  which 
Le  aftennards  sold  for  3/.  18*.  ^d" 

The  royal  infant,  whose  birth  had  caused  all  this  uproarious 
joy,  died  February  22,  1511 ;  indeed,  he  had  never  been  well 
since  his  elaborate  christening,  when  the  tender  creature  had 
taken  some  cold  or  iiijuiy.  His  death  is  thus  prettily 
corded  in  one  of  the  manuscript  fohos  at  the  Chapter-] 
Westminster :  "  In  the  second  year  of  our  lord  the  king,  her 
grace  the  queen  bore  a  prince,  whose  soul  is  now  among  the 
holy  Innocents  of  God.''  The  queen,  according  to  Hall,  *^  like 
a  natural  woman,  made  much  lamentation;  howbeit,  by  the 
king's  persuasion,  she  was  comforted,  but  not  shortly."  Ka- 
tharine could  not  foresee  what  a  fatal  shade  the  loss  of  her  aon 
was  to  throw  on  her  after-life,  when  she  mourned  in  uncon- 
scious anticipation  of  all  her  future  s«3rrow. 

A  war  soon  after  broke  out  with  France,  in  which  Scotland 
fuiliveiy  joined.     Sir  Edward  Howard,  one  of  England'a 

'  UaU.  xh  &l^ 
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liest  naval  heroes,  distingtushed  himself  in  this  war  by  his 
victory  over  sir  Andrew  Barton,  a  Scottish  commander  of 
equal  valour.  The  gallant  Howard  fell  gloriously  in  a  despe- 
rate attack  on  the  French  galleys  in  Conquet  bay.  He  was 
a  friend  of  queen  Katharine  and  her  parents,  having  served  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Granada ;  he  bequeathed  to  her  in 
his  will  a  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity,  the  grace-cup  of  Thomas 
tUBecket.  The  queen  subsequently  restored  the  cup  to  the 
noble  family  of  Howard,  in  whose  possession  it  still  is.^  Sir 
Edward  Howard  had  likewise,  in  his  sailor-like  will,  left  his 
whistle,  then  the  insignia  of  his  command,  to  the  king;  but  he 
was  seen  to  throw  it  into  the  sea  just  before  he  simk,  when 
boarding  the  French  commander's  galley.' 

The  succeeding  year,  when  Henry  VIII.  invaded  France 
in  person,  he  intrusted  his  queen  with  the  highest  powers  that 
had  ever  yet  been  bestowed  on  a  female  regent  in  England ;  for 
he  not  only  placed  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  but 
made  her  captain  of  all  his  forces,'  with  the  assistance  of  five 
of  his  nobles.  She  was  Ukewise  empowered  to  raise  loans  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  queen  accompamed  her 
royal  lord  to  Dover,  where  she  was  invested  with  this  high 
trust.  "  And  then,"  says  Hall,  '^  the  king  took  leave  of  the 
queen,  and  many  of  her  ladies  of  their  lords,  which  altogether 
made  such  sorrow,  that  it  was  a  great  dolour  to  behold.  And 
^o  the  king  and  all  his  army  took  ship  the  last  day  of  June. 
The  earl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  had  been  confided  the  care  of  the 

*  See  a  most  interesting  acconnt  of  his  death  in  the  Howard  Memorials.  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Corbv,  i«  in  possession  of  the  cup,  which  is  at  once  a  memorial  of  that 
most  extraordinary  Englishman  Thomas  a-Becket,  of  one  of  our  earliest  admirals, 
and  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  one  of  our  most  virtuous  queens.  For  a  description 
of  it,  see  vol,  i.,  life  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine. 

'  The  king  invested  his  naval  captains  with  this  insignia,  as  may  be  proved 
from  the  narrative  by  sir  Peter  Carew  ot  the  loss  of  the  Mary  Rose,  commandotl 
by  his  brother  sir  George.  '*  And  first  the  king  had  secret  talks  with  the  lord 
ftdniiral,  and  then  with  sir  George  Carew.  The  king  took  his  chain  from  his 
ueck  with  a  great  wliistle  of  gold,  and  did  put  it  about  the  neck  of  sir  George." 
This  hapjx^ned  not  alx^vo  on  hour  before  sir  George  went  on  board;  a  few  minutes 
after  the  Mary  Rose  heeled  and  went  down,  while  her  crew  were  in  a  state  ol 
mutiny.  The  gold  chain  and  whistle  is  therefore,  with  the  bones  of  sir  George, 
•till  in  the  Mary  Rose;  and  as  the  diving-bells  are  now  bringing  many  curiosities 
from  tills  antique  wreck,  this  treasure  may  as  well  be  sought  for. 

•  Kapin^  vol.  i.  p.  752. 
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Aiortli  of  England^  accompanied  the  queen  home  from  Dover, 
comforting  her  as  well  as  he  might/' 

Katharine's  letters,  soon  after  her  regency,  begin  to  form 
interesting  features  of  history ;  she  had  at  last  made  henelf 
KiiSiciently  mistress  of  the  English  language  to  exprew  hex 
thoughts,  and  issue  her  commands  with  deamess  and  dedaiQiD. 
The  following  appears  to  be  one  of  her  earliest  English  lettoWy 
as  it  is  avowedly  written  during  the  lifetime  of  her  feither.  It 
relates  to  the  misconduct  of  one  of  her  Spanish  attendants^  and 
is  addressed  to  Wolsey/  who  was  certainly  the  factotum  of  the 
royal  family;  it  appears  to  have  been  written  on  her  homewazd 
journey  from  Dover  : — 

"  Mr.  Almoner,  touching  Fnmoosca  de  Cosscru*  matter,  I  thaxik  joa  fbr  jov 
labour  tliercin;  true  it  \»  she  was  my  woman  hcfyre  sho  was  nmrried,  bat  nowp 
since  slic  cast  herself  away,  I  have  no  more  charge  of  her.  For  very  pitgr  to  Mt 
her  lost,  I  prayed  you  in  Canterbury  to  £nd  the  means  to  send  her  home  to  her 
country.  Now  ye  think,  tliat  with  my  letter  of  recommendatioii  to  the  dnchees 
of  Savoy,  Rhe  tshull  be  content  to  take  her  into  her  servioe.  This,  Mr.  Almonert 
is  not  meet  for  her,  for  she  is  so  perilous  a  woman,  that  it  shall  be  dangerons  tn 
put  her  in  a  strange  house;  an'  ye  will  do  no  much  for  me  to  make  her  go 
by  the  way,  with  the  auilKu«sador  of  the  king,  my  father,  it  should  be  to 
great  pleoiiure,  and  with  that,  ye  sliall  bind  me  to  yon  more  than  erer  I 


Here  is  benevolence^  mingled  with  prudential  forecast^  aijaiiig 
from  accurate  judgment  of  character.  She  pities  '^  the  peril* 
ous  woman^  who  has  cast  herself  away/'  and  wished  that  care 
might  be  taken  of  hcr^  without  danger  of  doing  TninrKirf  in 
the  household  of  another  princess. 

The  situation  of  queen  Katharine  during  her  husband't 
absence  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  queen  Philippsi,  when 
left  regent  by  Edward  III.  Like  Philippa,  Katharine  had  to 
repel  a  Scottisli  iuvasion;  and  it  is  no  Uttle  honour  to  female 
government^  that  the  t^vo  greatest  victories  won  against  the 
Scots^  those  of  Ncville's-Ci'oss  and  Flodden-field,  were  gained 
during  the  administration  of  queens.  Elatharine's  carreBpOD^ 
rlence  with  Wolscy  at  this  juncture  is  cheerful  and  fiiendly. 
She  viewed  the  coming  storm  with  intrepidity,  worthy  the 
daughter  of  that  great  and  victorious  queens  Isabd  of  Cas- 


>  Ellis'  Letter);  first  Series.     Wolsey,  who  was  then  a 
panicd  the  khi^  to  ITranoe,  ostensibly  as  his  almoner,  but  in  reilitj^  ■■  hit 
lecretary. 
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tile,  and  only  regrets  that  her  removal  nearer  the  seat  of  war 
will  prevent  her  from  hearing  as  speedily  as  usual  of  her 
husband^s  welfare.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  her  to 
Wolsey  just  a  month  before  the  invasion  of  the  Scots : — 

"  Maisteb  Almoiter, 

"  I  received  both  your  letters  by  Coppinger  and  John  Gljn,  and  I  am  verr 
glad  to  hear  how  weU  the  king  passed  hiH  dangerous  passage,  the  Frenchmen  being . 

present Ye  be  not  so  busy  with  the  war  as  we  be  here  encumbered 

with  it, — I  mean,  touching  mine  own  self,  for  going  where  I  shall  not  so  often 
hear  from  the  king.  All  his  suljjects  be  very  glad  (I  thank  Ood)  to  be  busy  with 
the  Scotts  for  they  take  it  for  |)astime.  My  heart  is  very  good  to  it,  and  I  am 
horrible  busy  with  making  standards,  banners,  and  badges. 

**  At  Richmond,  13  day  of  August. 

"Eathasina  the  Qwewb.** 

Ileury  won  the  battle  of  the  Spurs/  August  16th,  1513. 
It  was  a  rout  of  cavalry  at  Guinegate,  and  was  thus  jestingly 
named  by  the  French  themselves,  in  satirical  remembrance  of 
tlie  only  weapons  they  used  on  that  day.  Henry  VIII.  sent 
to  his  queen  an  illustrious  prisoner,  Louis  d^Orleans,  due  de 
Longueville,  taken  at  the  skirmish  of  Guinegate^  one  of  the 
lew  of  the  French  chivalry  who  did  not  make  an  inglorious 
use  of  his  spurs.  It  was  Henry^s  wish  that  queen  Katharine 
should  entertain  Longueville  hospitably  in  her  household,  to 
which  she  had  for  some  reason  an  objection,  ostensibly  the  want 
of  security ;  the  letter  addressed  to  Wolsey  is  extremely  curi- 
ous, as  being  interwoven  with  conciliatory  passages,  which  the 
queen  deemed  needful  to  soothe  some  affronts  the  rising 
favoiu-ite  hud  taken. 

"C^UEEN  Kathaedte  TO  Thomas  Wolset.' 

September  2,  1513. 

"Maistor  Almoner,  I  received  your  letter  by  the  poet,  whereby  I  uiiderstHnd 
(he  ooTiiiii^  of  the  due  [dc  LonpTieville],  and  how  the  king  is  content  that 
he  slmll  be  in  my  houseliold.  Touching  this  matter,  I  have  spoken  with  the 
council,  to  look  and  appoint  wliat  company  shall  be  meet  [pro)x?r]  to  attencl  on 
him.  Ilt're  is  none  that  i-^  g«-(  d  for  it  but  my  lord  Mountjoy,  who  now  goeth  to 
Calairi  as  chief  captain  of  the  500  men.  And  for  this  cause,  and  also  that  I  am  not 
fo  well  accompanied  [guarded]  as  were  convenient  for  his  keeping  here,  it  is 
thought  by  me  and  my  council  that  it  should  be  better  the  said  due  bo  (as  soon 


'  Sir  Thomas  Bolcvn,  sir  John  Seymour,  and  sir  Thomaa  Parr,  all  knights  of 
the  king's  household,  and  fathers  of  three  of  his  succeeding  queens,  were  engaged 
in  tills  battlf^. — Sec  jMuster  Roll,  endoi-sed  Order  of  the  Army:   Lodge's  Illustra^ 
tioiis  of  Hrit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

*  LilisV  Historical  Let^en*;  third  Serice,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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iM  he  comcth)  conveyed  to  the  Tower ;  specially  as  the  Sooti  be  lo  buy  m  tliflj 
DOW  be,  and  I  looking;  for  my  departing  e\'ery  honr,  it  shall  be  a  great  eneom- 
brancc  to  me  to  have  this  priHoncr  hero,  (k*eing  that,  aooordiog  to  the  king's  nundp 
he  miiMt  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  at  my  going  Ibrward.  I  pray  you  shotr  tfab 
to  the  king,  and  with  the  next  mesnenger  send  me  an  answer  of  his  plcasnrB." 

The  queen  meant  by  this  passage  her  intended  progress  for* 
ward  to  the  northern  counties^  that  she  might  be  near  ber 
army^  mustering  to  meet  the  expected  Scottish  inTasicm. 

"  Mr.  Almoner,  I  am  sorry,  knowing  that  I  have  been  always  so  btjond  vntu 
yon,  that  now  ye  shall  think  tliat  I  am  misoontent  without  a  causey  seeing  thafc  my 
servant  sflked  no  letter  of  you,  nor  brongbt  none  from  me.  The  cause  wa%  tbat 
two  days  before  I  wrote  unto  yon  by  Coppinger,  and  this  time  I  had  no  ftuther 
tiling  to  write,  and  with  my  servant's  miwise  demeanoor  I  am  nothing  wcQ 
content.** 

Thus  did  the  royal  Katharine  condescend  to  soothe  the  jealoosj 
of  her  husband's  favourite,  who  had  expressed  uneasinesg  be- 
cause her  messenger  had  neither  brought  him  a  letter  firom 
her^  or  asked  for  an  epistle  firom  him. 

'*  For,"  continues  the  queen,  **  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  tint  I  hatv  nov 
is,  to  hear  by  your  letters  of  the  king*s  health,  and  of  all  yoor  news;  so  I  pmy 
you,  Mr.  Almoner,  to  continue  as  hitherto  ye  have  done,  for  I  promise  yon  that 
from  henceforth  ye  shall  lack  none  of  mine,  and  before  this  ye  shall  ha;ve  had 
many  more,  but  that  I  think  tluit  your  business  scantly  giveth  yon  leisare  to 
read  my  letters.  From  hence  I  have  nothing  to  write  to  yoa  mofe  flian  I  am 
8  ire  the  council  informeth  the  king.  Fraying  God  to  send  ns  as  good  luck  againil 
the  Scots  as  the  king  hath  there. 

*'  At  Richmond,  the  2nd  day  of  September. 
-  lb  Maister  Almoner:'  "  Kathabiki  TH>  Qwsn. 

The  king  was  at  this  time  besieging  Teronenne,  in  concett 
with  tlie  emperor  Maximilian^  who  was  fighting  under  the  Eng- 
lish banners.  Katharine  alludes  to  th^  empenn;  her  fiunily 
ally,  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  her  answer  to  a  despatch 
of  Wolsey's  descriptive  of  the  victory  :* — 

Maibter  Alkoneb, 

Wliat  comfort  I  have  with  the  good  tidings  of  yoor  letter  I  need  not  write  to 
you.  The  victory  hath  been  so  great,  that  I  think  none  such  hath  e?er  been  seea 
before.  All  England  hath  cause  to  thank  God  of  it^  and  I  spocialfy,  seeing  that 
the  king  beginneth  so  well,  which  is  to  me  a  great  hope  that  ^e  end  shall  be  fikai 
I  pray  God  send  the  same  shortly;  for  if  this  continue  so,  still  I  trust  in  Him  tK^ 
every  thing  sliall  follow  thereailcr  to  the  king's  pleasure  and  my  comlbrt.  Ur, 
Almoner,  for  the  pain  ye  take  to  write  to  me  so  often,  I  thank  yoa  with  all  my 
heart ;  praying  yon  to  continue  still  sending  me  word  how  the  Idng  doethv  umI  II 
be  keep  still  his  good  rule  that  he  began.     I  think,  with  the  compaiq^  of  tha  en- 

*  £Ilji»  ftnt  buries 
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peror,  and  with  his  good  oonnael,  hU  grace  shall  not  adventare  himself  too  much, 
afl  I  was  afraid  of  before.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  meeting  of  them  both, 
which  hath  been,  to  my  seeming,  the  greatest  honour  to  the  king  that  ever  came 
to  prince.  The  emperor  hath  done  every  thing  like  himself.  I  trust  to  God  he 
shall  be  thereby  known  for  one  of  the  excellentest  pxinoes  in  the  world,  and  taken 
for  another  man  than  he  was  before  thought.  Mr.  Almoner.  I  think  myself  that 
I  am  so  bound  to  him  fi^r  my  part,  that  in  my  letter  I  beeeech  the  king  to  re- 
member it." 

The  queen  was  at  Richmond  when  she  wrote  this,  August  25, 
1513.  She  was  preparing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lady 
slirine  at  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  when  the  news  of  her  Flod- 
den  victory  reached  her.  The  letter  in  which  she  announced 
it  to  Henry  commences  formally,  but  soon  falls  into  the  tender 
and  familiar  style  of  an  affectionate  wife  : — 

"Sib, 

"  My  lord  Havard  [Howard]  hath  sent  me  a  letter  open  to  your  grace  within 
one  of  mine,  by  the  which  you  shall  see  the  great  victory'  that  our  Lord  halii 
sent  your  subjects  in  your  absence,  and  for  this  cause  it  is  no  need  herein  to 
trouble  your  grace  with  long  writing;  but  to  my  thinking,  this  battle  hath 
been  to  your  grace,  and  all  your  realm,  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be,  and 
more  than  should  you  win  aU  the  crown  of  France.  Thanked  be  Qod  of  it^  and 
I  am  sure  yoiur  grace  forgetteth  not  to  do  this ;  which  shall  be  canie  to  send  yon 
many  more  such  victories  as,  I  trust,  he  shall  do. 

"  My  husband, — For  hastiness  with  Rouge-crosse,  I  oould  not  send  yoor  grace 
the  piece  of  the  king  of  Scotts*  coat,  which  Jolm  Glyn  now  bringeth.  In  this 
your  grace  shall  see  how  I  can  keep  my  promise,  sending  you  for  your  banners  a 
king's  coat.  I  thought  to  send  himself  to  you,  but  oiur  Englishmen  would  not 
sufler  it.  It  should  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  been  in  peace,  than  to  have 
this  reward.  All  that  God  sendeth  is  for  the  best.  My  lord  of  Surrey,  my  Henry, 
would  fain  know  your  pleasure  in  burying  the  king  of  Scotts*  body  ;  for  he  hath 
>vTittcn  to  me  so.  With  the  next  messenger,  your  grace's  pleasure  may  be 
lierein  known;  and  with  this  I  make  an  end,  praying  God  to  send  you  home 
shortly;  for,  without  this,  no  joy  here  can  be  accomplished,  and  for  tlie  same  I 
pray.  And  now  go  I  to  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  that  I  promised  so  long  ago 
to  see.     At  Wobum,^  xvi  of  September, 

"  I  send  your  grace  herein  a  bill  [a  note],  found  in  a  Scottish  man's  purae^ 
of  such  things  as  the  French  king  sent  to  the  said  king  of  Scotts  to  make  war 
apiiiist  you.  Beseeching  you  to  send  Matthew  hither,  as  soon  as  this  messenger 
Cometh  to  bring  me  tidings  irom  your  grace, 

"  Your  humble  wife  and  true  servant, 

"1513.  "Kataeine." 

Skelton,  the  poet-laureate  of  Henry  VIII.^s  court,  composed 
verses  of  the  most  ungenerous  exultation  over  the  fall  of  the 

*  From  Patrick  Fraser  Tv'tler's  History  of  Scotland,  voL  v.  p.  76,  and  the 
gazette  of  the  battle  at  the  College-at-arms. 

'  Katharine  was  then  abiding  at  her  seat  called  the  Honour  of  Ampthill.  She 
was  probably  visiting  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Wobum  when  ihe  wrote  Uei 
letters. 
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Scottish  monarch.   In  part  of  this  poem  he  thu£  addreoBes  the 
deceased  kiug^  in  allusion  to  the  absence  of  Heniy : — 

"  Ye  were  stark  mad  to  make  a  firay. 
His  grace  being  then  out  of  the  waj. 
Ye  want<^  wit,  sir;  at  a  word 
Ye  lost  yonr  spars,  ye  lost  your  sword  ;^ 
Ye  might  have  bomie  to  Hmitley  Brankfl, 
Yonr  pride  wiu  pcevi&h  to  play  such  pranks.* 

He  then  breaks  into  the  most  vulgar  taunts  on  the  unocmacioitt 
hero,  "  who  laid  cold  in  his  clay.^'^ 

After  the  battle  of  Flodden^  queen  Katharine  performed  her 
TOW  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Wabingham  shrine;  she  retimied 
time  enough  to  welcome  the  king,  who  landed  privatdj  at 
Dover  the  latter  end  of  September^  and  rode  post^  incogniio, 
to  surprise  the  queen  at  Richmond,  ''  where/'  observes  Hall, 
"  there  was  such  a  loving  meeting,  that  every  one  rejoiced  who 
witnessed  it.''  But  notwithstanding  this  tender  greeting,  Heniy 
had  permitted  his  heart  to  wander  from  his  queen  during  his 
absence^  for  it  was  during  his  sojourn  at  Calais  in  this  campaign 
that  he  first  saw  the  beautiful  wife  of  sir  Gilbert  Tailbois.  Thia 
lady^  after  the  death  of  her  husband^  bore  Henry  a  son  in  1519, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Henry  Fitzroy.  For  several 
years  this  was  the  only  instance  of  Henry's  infidehfy  to  l^n^hn- 
rine  :  his  connexion  with  lady  Tailbois  was  carried  on  with  little 
publicity.  They  met  at  a  place  devoted  to  Henry's  pleasnrei^ 
wliich  he  called  Jericho^  situated  near  Newhall^  in  Essex. 

The  French  war  concluded  with  a  marriage  between  Louis 
XII.  and  the  king's  beautiful  young  sister  Mary^  whose  heart 
was  devoted  to  Charles  Brandon^  duke  of  Suffolk.  Katharine 
accompanied  the  royal  bride  to  Dover,  October  1514,  and  bade 

^  This  awertion  of  Skelton  shows  that  the  sword  of  James  wm  amoog  tbs 
trophies  of  the  field.  It  tell  into  the  hands  of  lord  Surrey,  and  after  being  kmj 
in  possession  of  thv.  Howard  family,  was  sent  by  the  directions  of  the  nnlbitaiiati 
lord  Staffurd  to  the  Herald's  college,  where  it  was  sliown  to  the  antbor  of  tlni 
work  by  G.  C.  Tonng,  esq.,  York  herald,  together  with  the  earl  of  Snrrqj*!  ti^ 
iinoise  ring. 

'  The  insulting  neglect  of  the  brave  king  of  Scotland's  remaiiu  wu  the  fli4 
evil  trait  of  duiracter  publicly  shown  by  Henry  VIII.  Katharine  had  theooqai 
embahned,  to  awqit  the  orders  of  her  husband;  therefore  the  fiuilt  resti  not  wiA 
her.  Under  pretence  that  he  died  under  the  pope's  ezoommunioation,  it  «« 
left  rnibnried  many  years  in  a  lumber-room  at  Shene  mnnartmy,  and 
otiver  to  have  been  decently  committed  to  the  earth* 
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her  an  affectionate  and  tearfdl  farewell;  ^ith  Mary  went,  as 
attendant,  Anne  Boleyn,  then  a  girl. 

The  November  follo^ving  the  queen  again  became  the 
mother  of  a  hving  prince,  but  the  infant  died  in  a  few  days, 
to  her  infinite  sorrow.*  To  celebrate  her  recovery,  the  king 
on  new-year's  night  performed  a  ballet  with  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  two  noblemen  and  four  ladies,  all  dressed  in 
cloth  of  silver  and  blue  velvet,  after  the  mode  of  Savoy,  the 
young  and  blooming  duchess  of  Savoy  being  supposed  to 
be  in  love  with  Suffolk.  This  masque  entered  the  queen's 
presence  by  a  great  light  of  torches,  and  after  dancing  a  long 
time,  put  off  their  vizors;  and  when  they  were  known,  the 
queen  heartily  thanked  the  king's  grace  for  her  good  pastime, 
and  kissed  him.  On  the  very  day  this  ballet  was  danced  the 
king  of  France  died,  and  his  lovely  bride  was  left  a  widow  after 
eighty-two  days'  marriage.  In  a  very  short  time  she  stole  a 
match  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at  Paris,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  king  to  take  care  of  her  and  her  property.  All  the 
influence  of  queen  Katharine,  who  called  Wolsey  to  her  assist- 
ance, was  needftd  to  appease  the  wrath  of  king  Henry  at  the 
presumption  of  his  favourite.  The  married  lovers  were,  how- 
ever, favourably  received  at  Greenwich-palace  by  the  queen, 
and  pubUcly  married  after  the  Easter  of  1515.  Suffolk  bore 
as  his  motto,  at  the  festival  on  this  occasion,  the  well-known 
couplet  he  wrote  on  his  marriage : — 

*'  Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despise, 
Tliough  thou  hiujt  wedded  cloth  of  frise.** 

The  May-day  after  this  royal  love-match  was  distinguished 
by  a  most  picturesque  and  poetical  festival,  such  as  never  more 
was  witnessed  in  England.  Katharine  and  the  royal  bride  rode 
"  a-maying  "  with  the  king,  from  the  palace  of  Greenwich  to 
Shooter's- Hill.  Here  the  archers  of  the  king's  guard  met  them, 
dressed  like  Robin  Hood  and  his  outlaws,  and  begged  that  the 
royal  party  "  would  enter  the  good  green  wood,  and  see  how 
outlaws  hvcd."  On  this  Henry,  tinning  to  the  queen,  asked 
her  "  If  she  and  her  damsels  would  venture  in  a  thicket  with 
so  many  outlaws  ?"  Katharine  repUed,  "  That  where  he  went 

»  Hall,  p.  672. 
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she  waa  content  to  go/'  The  king  then  handed  her  to  a  syh'vn 
bower^  formed  of  hawthorn-boughs^  spring  flowers,  and  miMfl^ 
with  apartments  adjoining,  wliere  was  laid  out  a  breakfiut  of 
venison.  The  queen  partook  of  the  feast,  and  was  greatly 
delighted  with  this  lodge  in  the  wilderness.  When  she  retunied 
towards  Greenwich  with  the  king,  they  met  on  the  road  a 
flowery  car,  drawn  by  five  horses ;  each  was  ridden  by  a  fiur 
dtonsel.  The  ladies  and  their  steeds  personated  the  attributes 
of  the  spring.  The  horses  had  their  names  lettered  on  their 
head-gear,  and  the  damsels  theirs  on  their  dresses.  The  firsl 
steed  was  Caude,  or  'heat,'  on  him  sat  the  lady  Humid;  the 
«econd  was  Memeon,  on  which  rode  the  lady  Vert,  or  '  Ter« 
dure  /  on  the  third,  called  Phseton,  was  the  lady  Vegetive ; 
on  the  steed  Rimphon  sat  the  lady  Plesaunce;  on  the  fifth, 
LampacC;  ^at  lady  Sweet-odour.  In  the  car  was  the  lady  May, 
attended  by  Flora.  All  these  damsels  burst  into  sweet  aong 
when  they  met  the  queen  at  the  foot  of  Shooter's-HiU,  and  pre* 
ceded  the  royal  party^  carolling  hymns  to  the  May,  till  thqr 
rcac  hed  Greenwich-palace.  The  amusements  of  the  day  oon- 
eluded  \vith  the  king  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Suflblki 
riding  races  on  great  coursers,  which  were  like  the  Flemish  breed 
of  dray-horses.  Strange  races  these  must  have  been,  but  this  ii 
the  first  mention  of  horse-racing  made  in  English  histoiy.' 

Katharine  again  became  a  mother,  and  this  time  her  hopes 
were  not  blighted.  She  brought  into  the  world  a  girl,  Fefaroaij 
18,  1516,  who  was  hkely  to  live.  This  infant  was  baptiaed 
Mary,  after  her  aunt  the  queen  of  France.  At  the  same  tima 
the  death  of  the  queen's  father,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  took 
place,  and  solemn  requiems  were  sung  for  him  at  St.  Ftal'Si 
Nothing  can  show  the  disposition  of  Katharine,  in  its  tnify 
beautiful  character,  more  than  the  motives  which  led  to  her 
intimacy  with  the  daughter  of  Clarence.  When  Ferdmand 
demurred  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Katharine  to  prises 
Arthur,  his  excu«<e  was,  that  while  a  male  heir  bearing  flie 
name  of  Plantagenet  existed,  the  crown  of  England  was  not 
secure  in  the  Tudor  family.  Whereupon  Henry  VII.  had  the 
innocent  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwibk,  led  out  ts 

>  UaIl,p.C&2. 
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execution^  without  a  shadow  of  justice.  The  conscience  of  the 
excellent  Katharine  was  infinitely  grieved  at  this  murder,  of 
which  she  considered  herself  the  cauae^  though  innocently  so. 
As  far  as  was  in  her  power,  she  made  every  reparation  to  the 
relatives  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  Clarence.  She  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  his  sister,  Margaret  countess  of  Salisbury,  who 
was  in  her  household  at  Ludlow.  She  gave  her  infant  Mary 
to  be  suckled  by  Katherine  Pole,  the  relative  of  the  countess ; 
she  treated  her  son  Reginald  Pole  as  if  he  had  been  her  own, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  wished  this  gentleman  to  become  her 
son-in-law.^  The  great  talents  of  Reginald,  his  beauty  and 
noble  courage,  distinguished  him  from  all  his  brothers :  he  was, 
however,  brought  up  to  the  church.  Queen  Katharine  wel- 
comed at  her  Greenwich-palace  queen  Margaret,  (lately  widow 
of  James  IV.,)  who  had  taken  refuge  with  Henry  VIII.  from 
the  troubles  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  queen  brought  her 
daughter  by  her  second  husband,  the  earl  of  Angus.  This 
infant  was  a  few  months  older  than  the  princess  Mary,  and 
was  in  after-life  her  companion,  being  regarded  with  affection 
by  king  Henry,  and  usually  treated  as  his  favourite  niece. 
Her  name  is  of  some  consequence  in  history  as  lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas. 

The  national  jealousy  of  the  Londoners  regarding  foreigners 
broke  out  into  that  formidable  rasurrection  of  the  apprentices 
in  London,  wliich  is  called  in  our  domestic  history  the  '  111  May- 
day '  of  1517.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  queen  unduly 
patronised  foreigners,  yet  the  popular  fury  was  directed  against 
her  countr}^iiien.  Several  Spanish  merchants'  houses  were 
sacked  and  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  were  murdered.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  incensed  by  the  recent  murder 
of  a  priest  of  his  household  by  the  citizens,  was  sent  to  quell 
the  uproar,  and  then  proceeded  to  dispense  martial  law  in  the 
turbulent  metropolis.  This  he  did  with  such  vengeance,  that 
great  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  boys  who  had  raised  tlie 
not  were  soon  seen  hanging  over  their  masters'  sign-posts.  As 
several  hundred  apprentices  remained  captives  to  the  vengeful 
duke,  their  mothers  supposed  all  were  to  be  immolated  in  the 

>  Si^od,  1040. 
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mine  manner.  Calling  together  aU  their  female  relativeB,  they 
M^ent  to  the  palace,  and  with  streaming  eyes  raised  such  a 
piteous  wail  for  mercy^  that  the  queen  heard  the  ay  of  ma* 
temal  agony  in  the  retirement  of  her  cliamber.  She  sum* 
moned  her  sister-queens^  Margaret  of  Scotland  and  Maiy  of 
France,  to  aid  her ;  they  flew  with  dishevelled  hair  to  the  king, 
and  kneeling  before  him,  begged  for  pity  on  the  misgcddeil 
boys.  Every  one  was  struck  with  the  benevolence  of  queeti 
Katharine,  because  the  rioters  had  directed  their  fiiry  against 
her  nation.  This  incident  is  commemorated  to  her  honour  in  a 
ballad-poem  of  her  times,  which  preserves  many  curious  traita 
ol  that  era.^ 

" '  What  if  (she  said)  by  Spanish  blood 
Have  London's  stately  streets  been  wi^. 
Yet  I  ^ill  seek  this  OLuntr^^'s  good. 
And  pardon  for  their  children  get ; 

Or  else  the  world  will  speak  of  me, 
And  say  queen  Katliarine  was  unkind. 
And  .iud<^  me  still  the  cause  to  be, 
Tliese  young  men  did  misfortune  find.' 
And  BO  dinrolxxl  of  rich  attires. 
With  hair  unboimd  she  sadly  hiei^ 
And  of  her  gracious  lord  requires 
A  boon,  which  hardly  he  denies. 

'  The  lives  (quoth  she)  of  all  the  bkyim'i 
Yet  budding  green  (these  youths)  I  crarej 
Oh,  let  them  not  have  timeless  tomlM, 
For  nature  longer  limits  gave.' 
In  saying  so  the  pearled  tears 
Fell  trickling  from  her  princely  eyes, 
WhertKit  his  gentle  queen  he  dieers. 
And  says,  *  Stand  up,  sweet  lady,  rise. 

The  lives  of  them  I  freely  give. 
No  meuiLs  this  kindness  shall  debar; 
Tliou  hast  thy  Ixxm,  and  they  may  fiw 
To  8er\'e  me  in  my  Boulogne  war.' 
Ko  s(K)ner  was  this  pardon  given. 
But  peals  of  joy  rang  through  the  hall; 
As  though  it  thundered  down  from  heaven 
The  queen's  renown  amongst  them  alL 

For  which,  kind  queen,  with  joyfhl  heart 

She  heard  their  motllers'  thanks  and  praiiriii  • 

And  80  from  them  did  gently  part» 

And  lived  beloved  all  her  days. 


^  It  b  moHt  likely  by  Cliurchyard,  who  was  the  ecntcmporary  of  KatluriM^ 
and  an  habUmi  of  lier  court. 
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And  at  the  siege  of  Toon,^  in  FnnoG, 
Tlicy  showed  themselves  brave  Englishmen  ; 
At  Boulogne,  too,  they  did  advance 
St.  George's  lofty  standard  then. 

But  ill  May-day,  and  ill  May-games, 
Performed  in  young  and  tender  ycan^ 
Can  be  no  hindrance  to  their  fames. 
Or  stains  of  valour  any  ways. 
But  now  the  watch,  ordmned  by  law. 
We  see  on  May-day's  eve  at  night 
Is  kept,  to  fill  the  youth  with  awe. 
By  London  bands  in  armour  bright.* 

The  fact  that  Katharine  brought  the  king  five  children  has 
been  disputed,  but  evidence  exists  in  a  letter  written  by  Henrj' 
VIII.  to  his  council*  eighteen  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
princess  Mary,  in  which  he  announces  that  the  queen  was 
likely  to  bring  him  an  heir.  Richard  Pace  soon  after  wrote 
to  Wolsey  that,  after  the  king's  retium  to  Windsor,  the  queen 
met  him  at  her  chamber-door,  and  gave  him  information  that 
confirmed  his  hopes ;  she  soon  after  brought  him  a  third  son, 
who  died  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  hght.  After  this  disappoint- 
ment, the  king  created  Henry  Fitzroy  (the  son  he  had  by  lady 
Tailbois)  duke  of  Richmond,  and  o^vned  him  with  a  degree 
of  parade  which  showed  Katharine  how  earnestly  desirous  he 
was  of  male  ofispring.  This  circmnstance  seems  to  have  given 
the  queen  more  uneasiness  than  any  jealousy  ever  occasioned 
by  the  boy's  mother. 

In  the  spring  of  1520  queen  Katharine  had  tlie  satisfaction 
of  welcoming  in  England  her  nephew,  who  afterwards  made 
his  name  so  illustrious  as  the  emperor  Charles  V.;  he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  tlie  insane  queen  Joanna,  Katharine's  sister,  and 
was  regent  of  Spain  and  possessor  of  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countries  :  he  had  been  recently  elected  emperor  of  Germany. 
According  to  bishop  Godwin,  the  emperor  arrived  at  Dover 
May  2(),  on  his  retmm  from  Spain.  Katharine  awaited  her 
nephew  at  the  arcbbishop^s  palace  at  Canterbury,  while  Henry 
rode  by  torcli-li^ht  to  Dover-castle,  "  where  he  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  the  emperor,  sea-wear)^,  was  fast 
asleep ;  but,  being  awakened  with  the  bustle  of  the  king^s 
entrance  into  the  castle,  he  rose  and  met  him  at  the  top  of 

'  Peihapji  '1  cHiuenne.  '  Statii-riiper  office,  Joly  6,  iol8. 
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the  stairs^  where  Henry  embraced  and  welcomed  hiin.  The 
next  mommg  the  king  brought  the  emperor  to  queeu  Kathft- 
rine,  who  received  hun  joyfully.^'  After  three  days'  banqueting 
at  Canterbury^  the  emperor  went  to  his  navy  at  Sandwich, 
while  Henry  and  Katharine  embarked  at  Dover^  the  emperur 
having  appointed  a  second  meeting  with  them  on  the  oppo- 
site  coast. 

Henry  and  Katharine,  with  their  court,  then  proceeded  to 
tliat  congress  with  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  between 
Ardres  and  Guisues,  which  has  been  called  for  its  magnificence 
'  the  field  of  cloth  of  gold/  and  'the  golden  camp/  Katha- 
rine had  here  the  satisfaction  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  a 
royal  lady,  whose  mind  was  a  kindred  one  with  her  own; 
this  was  Claude  queen  of  France,  sumamed  the  Gkx)d.  The 
dironiclers  who  dwell  on  this  epoch  notice  that  the  queens  of 
France  and  England  visited  each  other  every  day  in  familiar 
intercourse.  One  morning,  when  cardinal  Wolsey  oflSciated 
nt  high  mass  before  the  assembled  courts  at  Gnisnes,  the  kmgi^ 
Henry  and  Francis,  received  the  eucharist  as  a  pledge  of  tha 
})eace  they  so  soon  broke.  ^Mien  the  cardinal  advanced  to 
the  separate  oratory  where  queen  Katharine  of  England  and 
fjueen  Claude  of  France  were  kneeling  side  by  side,  these 
I  oval  ladies,  before  they  comnmnicated,  tenderly  embraced  and 
kissed  each  other,  in  token  of  mutual  amity  and  good-wilL 
Katharine  fully  paiticipated  in  all  the  tedious  splendoun  of 
the  '  field  of  gold,^  for  even  the  foot-carpet  of  her  throne  waa 
embroidered  with  pearls.  Lord  Herbert  declares  that  queen 
Claude  certainly  brought  Anne  Boleyn  in  her  train  as  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour ;  but  the  presence  of  tliis  young  lady  was  as  yet 
of  no  moment  to  the  royal  Katharine,  although  her  mind  had 
already  been  souiewhat  troubled  by  the  coquetries  of  the  otha 
sister,  Mary  Boleyn,  with  king  Heniy.  The  emperor  joined 
the  congress  of  the  '  camp  of  gold '  towards  its  coiiclusion. 
Katharine  and  her  coiul;  went  to  meet  her  imperial  nephew 
at  Gravelines,  and  he  accompanied  them  to  Calais.  Hemy 
in\ited  him  to  a  grand  entertainment  at  that  town,  where 
BT1  phitlieati'c  was  built  in  imitation  of  a  firmament.  But 
uufuvtunate  storm  happening  the  night  of  the  fiestival,  it  bbv 
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ont  &  tbousnnd  wax  tapcre,  overtm-ncfl  the  thrones  erected  for 
Heurj',  Katharine,  and  the  emperor,  and  rendered  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stnra  unfit  for  use.  The  court  looked  grave,  and 
hegan  to  wliisiier  reganling  the  presumption  of  making  a  fir- 
manient.  Notwithstanding  this  mishap,  Katharine  entertained 
her  nephew  for  six  days  at  Calius,  till  he  departed  to  Grave- 
lines  mounted  on  a  beautiful  English  horse,  with  a  foot-cloth 
of  gold-tissue  hordrred  with  precious  stones,  which  Katharine 
liad  given  liim.  The  emperor  Charles  often  spoke  of  his 
iiimt's  happiness,  who  was  wedded  to  so  iiiaguificent  a  prince 
ad  Hemy  VIII." 

Wliile  queen  Katharine  retained  her  place  and  influence, 
the  career  of  improvement  commenced  which  has  ever  since 
ciintinued  to  progress  in  this  country.  With  lier  name  was 
c:mnected  the  revival  of  horticulture  in  England.  We  use  the 
tinn  revival,  because  there  is  ample  proof  in  the  pagea  of 
Jlittthew  Paris,  Cliaucer,  and  Lambarde,  that  many  plants 
were  cultivated  in  England  whieh  were  totally  lost  after  the 
1  hiig  course  of  warfare,  foreign  and  domestic,  had  agonized  the 
hiLid,  and  pen-erted  her  energetic  population  into  raiachievoui 
destructives.  The  cherry,  the  phim,  and  the  peach-tree,  the 
Liiirel  and  the  hay-tree,  are  famiharly  mentioned  by  the  earliot 
'  historians,  and  hy  Cliaucer;  but  they  had  vanished  from  the 
land  iu  1500,  and  had  to  he  re-importcd.  AVhen  K.itharint 
uf  Arragon  wished  for  salads,  (an  important  lu+iele  of  food  in 
S])ain,)  the  whole  fair  realm  of  England  could  not  furnish  ooe 
ibr  her  table,  till  king  llcury  sent  for  a  gardener  from  Flandert 
to  cultivate  them  for  her.  Tliere  were  no  carrats,  and  not  an 
cilible  root  grown ;  all  the  cabbages  were  imijorted  from  Hol- 
l.md;  yet,  as  Edward  II,  was  blamed  for  buying  ihera  from 
a  'Iliames  fnggot-boat,  it  is  evident  that  tliey  were,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  grown,  as  now,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
An  old  rhirTne,  often  quoted,  prescn-e-t  the  memory  of  the 
introduction  of  some  other  useful  things; — 

"  Hops  and  turkcjs,  naia  snd  beiT, 

CuiUK  to  England  all  in  one  year." 

S\'herefore  the  liop  was  cnltivated  is  rather  enigmatical,  sine; 

'  lilshup  GmlwLu'fl  Life  of  Henr;  VIU. 
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Ilciiry  VIII.^  who  interfered  iu  all  the  concerns  of  his  sub* 
jccts^  firom  their  religion  to  their  beer-barrek^  forbade  them  to 
put  hops  in  their  ale  :  perliaps  the  above  sapient  distich  means 
to  imply,  that  malt-liquor  was  first  called  beer  when  brewed 
fi'ith  hops.  The  rhyme  is  right  enough  regarding  the  tnrkeys, 
since  they  were  first  brought  from  North  America  by  William 
Strickland/  the  hcutenant  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  discovery  he  undertook  under  the  patronage  of  Henry 
\'II.  And  this  recalls  to  memory  a  curious  article  in  the 
privy-purse  expenses  of  that  monarch  :  "  To  the  man  in  reward 
A\ho  foimd  the  new  isle,  10//' — 'Tlie  man*  was  the  iUustrious 
Cabot ; '  the  isle/  Newfoundland.  Scanty  is  the  reward  of  tlie 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  dim  are  their  records,  "and 
few  there  be  that  find  them  /'  while  those  of  the  destroyers 
are  blazoned  before  all  eves. 


'  He  wan  the  founder  of  tho  Ik>ynton  bmnr h  of  his  paternal  boow ;  he 
(rrnnted  new  Rrtiiininl  IxHiriiipi,  in  remenibraiifx*  of  his  American  disoovcries  b> 
the  style  of  Stricklntid  of  Doynton-on-the-Wold,  Yorkshire,  and  asanmed  tho 
tiirkoy  for  hin  cn'^tf,  intdtiid  of  the  wnrlike  holly  of  the  elder  line.  Tlie  icf  j- 
mitative  of  CalK>f  H  coninu^e  is  sir  Oi-orgt'  Slrickland,  hart^  M.?.  Tlic  pnrtraife 
of  this  cfTioer  if.  st:!)  in  fpcA  preacnrmcton  at  lioynton-linlL 
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CHAPTER  II. 


on  uid  mannon  of  the  king — Of  the  qoesn — Qiicoti  and  Kary  Ijulcy^ — 
iJardicul  Wulet^y  lows  tlu<  qaeen's  mtwoi — Queen's  receplioD  of  Cliarlei  V. — 
Anne  Baleya — FsUure  of  tlie  queen's  health — King'i  oUuttation  from  her— 
Divorce  Hj^tateil — Steps  taken  b;  the  queen — Queen  ilecdred — Futient  (xm- 
■liicl^ — ^King'a  fear  of  the  pestilence — B«-UDitc<l  to  the  queen — An-ivaJ  of  cnr- 
diiia]  Campc^o — Queen  daclineB  a  oouventnal  life  —  Bage  of  the  Idng— 
Atxwen  her  to  hu  onuicD — Legantinu  court — King's  pniiiieii  of  the  queoi — 
Hit  interview  with  WoLtey  and  Cwnpigjjio — ApiK'ar*  b  iforo  the  It^ntiu* 
BUiirt — H<v  speech  to  the  king~^Ap{i«al  lo  Itome— Intend  v  vrith  the  nmliiwli 
— {lual  parting  vith  the  king —  Lctten  and  autogruph — foye  decddcs  in  hei 
hTDor — Kvorue  bs  Cranmer — IllneBB — Degruddi  from  tiUe  of  queen — Bar 
tvaiatiHuje — Boiiilence  at  Bugdeu — HdWs  to  go  to  Fotlierlngay — liemuved  to 
KimboltOD — Her  troubles  regarding  father  Forrmt — Her  Buppliuation — Her 
death-bed — Her  farewell  lettur — Her  will — Mauming — Place  of  iDWrmaat — 
Kelics  at  Kimbalton-castle. 

Befoke  the  sad  re.-ord  of  Katliarine'B  safferinga  is  unrolled, 
let  us  present  to  the  re:ider  a  desmptioa  of  her  husband,  ere 

his  evil  passions  hud  marred  his  constitutional  guod-hmiiour, 
and  even  hia  animal  comeliness.  It  is  draini  by  Sebastiauo 
Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  then  resident  in  Kngland. 
"His  majesty  is  abjut  twenty-nine  yeiira  of  age,  as  bandsooie 
Hs  nature  could  form  liim  above  any  other  Ciiristian  prince, — 
handsomer  by  far  tlian  the  king  of  France.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly fair,  and  as  well  proportioned  as  possible.  Wlien  be 
leanied  that  the  king  of  France  wore  a  beard,  he  allowed  his 
bIso  to  grow ;  which,  bemg  somewhat  red,  has  at  present  the 
appearance  of  being  of  gold.  He  is  an  exoelleut  musician  and 
composer,  an  admirable  horseman  and  wrestler.  He  possesses 
>»  good  knowledge  of  the  French,  Latin,  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  is  very  devout.  On  the  days  on  which  he  goes  to  the 
chuse,  he  hears  raais  three  times;  but  ou  the  othw  days  as 
1,1.2 
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of 'en  M  five  times.  He  bu  everv  dav  senioe  in  the  oneenN 
cii:^.mlicr  at  vespers  and  curupLn.  He  is  uncomniaiilT  fond 
of  thf:  cha.«e.  and  never  iu  iul:res  in  this  diverson  without 
tiring  ei::ht  or  ten  horses.  These  are  stationed  at  the  diffe- 
n:iit  places  where  he  p!jrx>oees  to  stop.  When  one  i^  fi^tigned 
he  mouritJi  aaother,  and  by  the  time  he  re  urns  home  they 
have  all  been  \im.iL  He  takes  great  delight  in  howling,  and  it 
Vi  the  pleaAantest  s:glit  in  the  world  to  see  him  engaged  in 
this  exerriM;,  with  his  fair  skin  covered  with  a  beantifiiUy  fine 
shirt.  He  plays  with  the  hostages  of  France,  and  it  ia  said 
th^y  sport  fn^m  f/i^JO  to  8000  ducats  in  a  dpy.  Afiable  and 
benign^  he  oti'ends  no  one.  He  has  often  said  to  the  amhaa- 
Fador,  he  wished  that  every  one  was  content  with  hia  oon- 
dition^  adding,  '  we  are  content  with  our  ishrnds.'" 

Katliahne  uas  at  this  time  a1x)ut  thirtv-four.  The  diffe* 
mice  of  ye;Lrs  is  scarcely  |)crceptible  between  a  pleasing  woman 
of  that  iVySCj  and  a  robust  and  active  man  of  tu'enty-nine.  In 
the  port  nut  most  ctjinmonly  recognised  as  Katharine  of  Am- 
gon^  she  appeal's  a  bowed-down  and  sorrow-stricken  penoni 
Kparc  and  shght  in  figure,  and  near  fifty  years  old*  fio^ 
even  if  that  picture  of  Holbein  really  represents  K«±hnrii|fl^ 
it  must  be  rcmcmbcicd  that  she  was  not  near  fifty  all  her 
life;  therefore  she  ought  not  to  be  entirely  identified  with  it, 
ir  specially  as  all  our  early  historians^  Hall  among  them,  (who 
V.  :i8  j)rcsent  at  the  field  of  gold,)  mention  her  as  a  handsome 
Moman.  Speed  calls  her  '' beauteous,^'  and  sir  John  Uu^ 
mII,  one  of  Ileniy's  privy  council^  puts  her  in  immediate 
comparison  M'ith  tlie  triumphant  beauties  Anne  Boleyn  and 
.l.'iiic  Seymour,  dcclaiing^  she  was  not  to  be  easily  paralleled 
\\l:(;n  in  her  ])riinc.  The  Versailles  portrait  of  Katharine  of 
An*agon  is  ahnost  a  fac-simile  of  the  one  engraved  for  this 
biography,  representing  her  as  a  serene-looking  lady  of 
thiKy-thrce  or  four;'  the   face  oval^  the  features  regular, 

>  hon\  Hor)>crt,  Life  of  Henry  VIII^  p.  196,  W.  EeDDefs  edit 

'  The  intiiialiin*  of  Kathurinc  of  Arrngon,  lately  sold  at  Strawbeny-ldll,  liaM 
of  tliiti  cliiMi  fif  iMirt  raits  ilniwn  for  lier  when  slie  was  between  thirty  and  Ibr^i 
dn^MUHl  in  tlio  co«<tunio  of  the  pointed  hood :  it  is  exactly  the  same  aa  Bomcfca 
fiiicraviiig.  Th<Tp  w  no  doubt  tbose  Strawberry-hill  mimatnres  were  pait  of  tti 
•lii'iont  rnya)  collections  over  which  R-r  R.  Walpole  bad  fVill  power. 
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with  a  sweet  calm  look,  but  Bomewhat  heary,  the  forehead  ii? 
the  most  extraordinary  height, — pbreuologists  would  say  witli 
benevolence  greatly  developed.  Contrary  to  the  genenil 
idea  of  Spanish  ladieis,  Katharine  had  auburn  hair  and  & 
light  compleicioa.  The  hood  cap  of  five  comers  is  bordered 
with  rich  gems;  the  hlnck  mantilla  veil  depeuds  fruni  the 
back  of  the  cap  on  each  side,  for  she  never  gave  up  wholly 
the  costume  of  her  beloved  Spain ;  clusters  of  rubies  are 
Unked  nith  strings  of  pearl  round  her  throat  and  waist, 
and  a  cordelifere  belt  of  the  aarae  jewels  hangs  to  hei 
feet.  Her  robe  is  dark  blue  velvet,  temiiiiating  in  a  grace- 
ful train  bordereil  with  fiir ;  her  sleeves  are  straight,  with 
ruffles,  and  slashed  at  the  wrists.  Over  them  are  great  hang- 
iug  sleeves  of  miniver  fiir,  of  the  sliape  called  rebraa.  She 
draws  up  her  gown  with  her  nght  hand  ;  the  petticoat  is  gohJ- 
coloui-ed  satin,  barred  with  gold.  Her  figure  is  stately,  bid 
Bomewhat  co!unin-hke  and  sohd.  It  realized  very  well  the  de- 
■cription  of  au  Italian  contemporary,  who  siud  that  her  foim 
was  massive.  Our  jwrtrait  is  nearly  similar  in  costume,  but 
the  reaerablance  in  features  to  her  nephew  Chai'les  V.  is 
more  decided.'  There  is  a  curious  accessory  peculiar  to  her 
ei'a.  She  holds  in  one  hand  sprigs  of  lavender,  for  every  oi.e 
carried  odoriferous  herbs  when  pestilence  was  rife  ia  the 
land,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  it  was  seldom  absent. 
The  routine  of  Katharine's  life  was  self. den jing.  Her  con- 
temporaries held  her  in  more  estimation  for  her  ascetic  ob- 
servances, than  for  her  brightest  practical  virtues.  She  rose 
in  the  night  to  prayers,  at  conventual  hours;  she  dresse.1 
herself  for  the  day  at  five  in  the  inomiug ;  beneath  her  regal 
attire  she  wore  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  of  the  third  order  of 
wJiich  eomrannity  she  was  an  admitted  member.'  She  wa^ 
used  to  say,  that  she  cotisidei-ed  no  part  of  her  time  so  much 
wasted  as  that  passed  ui  dressing  ami  adorning  herself.  She 
fasted  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  on  the  vigils  of  sainta' 

'  Mr.  Harding  cojiinl  it  from  on  original,  in  the  pameemou  rf  tlw  tew, 
C.  E.  Wylile,  of  Lamlwth. 

*  'Hie  tliird  opier  of  St,  Fnmd»  of  AsaiHmm,  inatituled  in  1B21  for  those  Uving 
in  the  worliL.  either  single  or  imurioil ;  the  members  were  not  boond  bjr  nny  vow, 
but  pErlomiBl  curtuiii  trierLULii  u(  jiiuty. 
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days ;  she  confessed  at  least  weekly,  and  received  tlie  eucharist 
e\'ery  Sunday ;  for  two  hoiu^  after  dinner  one  of  her  attendanti 
read  to  her  books  of  devotion.  Notwithstanding  this  rigorous 
rule  of  self-discipline,  Katliarine  delighted  in  CQUversation  of  ■ 
lively  cast ;  she  often  invited  sir  Thomas  More  to  her  private 
suppers  with  the  kmg,  and  took  the  utmost  pleasure  in  his 
society.  The  Enghsh  were,  for  more  than  a  oentuiy  after- 
wards, very  proud  of  queen  Katharine's  proficiency  in  needle- 
work, rich  specimens  of  which,  according  to  the  domestic  poet^ 
Taylor,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  James  I.^  were  shown  m  tbt 
royal  apartments  at  the  Tower : — 

"  I  read  that  in  the  7th  king  HeniT*!  reign. 
Fair  Katharine,  daTig)it4>r  to  the  Castile  kingy 
Came  into  England  with  a  pompons  train 
Of  Spanish  hidies,  which  she  thenoe  did  brini^ 
She  to  tlie  eiglith  king  Henry  married  was» 
(And  afterwards  divorced,)  where  virtnonsly 
(Although  a  qneeii)  jet  she  her  days  did  ytm 
In  working  with  tlie  nce<lle  coriously. 
As  in  the  Tower,  and  plat'cs  mo€  beside^ 
If  cr  excellent  memorials  may  be  seen. 
Whereby  the  needless  praise  is  dignified 
I{y  her  fair  ladies  and  herself  a  queen. 
Thus,  f(jr  her  pnins  here,  her  reward  is  jutt : 
Her  works  proclaim  her  praise  though  die  be  doBtt** 

It  may  be  observed,  in  Katharine's  whole  line  of  conJadi 
that  slie  identified  herself  with  the  interests  of  England  in  all 
things,  as  if  she  had  been  a  native-bom  queen.  But  she  did 
not  comply — and  who  can  blame  her  ? — with  the  customs  of 
English  women,  who  at  that  era  scrupled  not  to  accompany 
their  husbands  and  brothers  to  cruel  field-sports.  The  de- 
structive excitement  of  seeing  ferocious  creatures,  whether 
hiped  or  quadruped,  tearing  their  living  prey,  afforded  no 
delight  to  the  generous  mind  of  Katharine.  She  -pleaded  that 
Spanish  ladies  were  not  brought  up  to  mount  on  horseback 
and  follow  hawk  and  hound,  when  Henry  expressed  displeasure 
that  she  did  not  join  him  in  his  violent  exercises;'  neverthe- 
less, she  was  willing  to  divert  him  by  partaking  in  the  amuse- 
ments then  reckoned  among  courtly  accomplishments.  For 
these  attainments  she  was  thus  commended  by  a  oontempomy 
Ihiglish  verifier  belonging  to  the  court : — 

'  See  letters  of  the  French  amhiimador. 
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'  With  tdflle '  ami  with  needle  she  wui  out 
And  other  practiiring«  for  ladi«s  meet, 
For  jButiinps, — u  tuhlea,  tric-trac  and  glcelt,' 
Cards  luii!  dice." 

The  great  Erasimis,  in  some  emphatic  words  addressed  to 
Heniy  VIII.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Exposition  of  St. 
Luke,  Iieare  witness  that  the  queen  did  not  suffer  these  vain 
pursuits  to  divert  her  mind  from  duties :  "  Your  noble  wife,'" 
BBVa  he,  "  spends  that  time  in  reading  the  sacred  volume, 
which  other  princesses  occujjy  in  cards  and  dice"  The  queen 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  become  the  pupil  of  Erasmus  in  tlie 
Latin  language,  if  he  would  have  resided  in  England ;  he  de- 
dicated to  lier  his  treatise  entitled  Christian  MatnTOony,  anil 
always  cited  her  as  an  example  to  her  sex.  He  gives  a  bnU 
liant  hst  of  the  great  and  virtuous  men  who  were  patronised  nt 
the  English  coiu^  when  Katlmriue  presided  as  queen  of  Henry 
VIII.,  declaring  the  residence  of  the  royal'couple  "ought 
rather  to  be  called  a  seat  of  the  Muses  than  a  palace."  Eras, 
mus  added  another  sentence,  which  was  wofully  contradicleii 
by  Henry's  atter-hfe  ■  "  What  household  is  there,  among  the 
BubjectB  of  their  realms,  that  can  offer  an  example  of  such 
onited  wedlock  i'  Where  can  a  wife  be  found  better  matched 
with  the  best  of  husbands  ?"  The  conduct  of  a  man  is  almost 
invariably  influenced  by  the  moral  qualities  of  the  woman  who 
baa  his  heart  m  her  keepmg;  and  as  Henry  deserved  these 
encomiums  in  a  season  of  life  so  trying,  that  even  the  prophet 
of  God  prays  that  "the  sins  of  youth"  may  not  be  reckoned 
against  him,  can  we  beUeve  that  women  of  equal  worth  had 
his  moral  guidance  in  the  meridian  and  decline  of  hfe  ? 

For  the  lirst  time  in  her  life  Katharine  had,  after  her  return 

fi^jm  France,  manifested  some  symptoms  of  jealousy,  which 

was  excited  by  Henry's  admiration  for  Mary  Boleyn  *     She 

'  The  fabric,  aatiii  or  clutb,  on  which  she  vrorkei 

*  Chios',  bikckgammon,  and  whlat. 

■  To  the  great  honoor  oT  Ensmiu,  tliii  paiieg;ric  ocean  after  Katharim'* 
nusTortuDea  began. 

•  Cardinal  Pole  jpealts  repeatedly  of  the  piMon  of  Henry  for  Mary  UultTti 
be  fuppoaes  her  guilty  from  the  scandals  abonnding  at  ooiirt.  hnt  ■  letter  initlm 
by  Mary  (which  we  Bhall  bave  occadkm  to  quote)  goet  m^  far  tu  gnn  ha 
innoemica. 
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days ;  she  confessed  at  least  weekly,  and  received  tLe  eucharnit 
ei'cry  Sunday ;  for  two  hours  after  dinner  one  of  her  attendant  i 
read  to  her  books  of  devotion.  Notwithstanding  this  rigorout 
rule  of  self-disciphne,  Katharine  dehghted  in  converaatian  of  a 
lively  cast ;  slie  often  invited  sir  Thomas  More  to  her  private 
suppers  with  the  king,  and  took  the  utmost  pleasure  in  hit 
•ociety.  The  English  were,  for  more  than  a  oentuiy  after- 
wards, very  proud  of  queeii  Katharine's  proficiency  in  needle- 
work, rich  specimens  of  which,  according  to  the  domestic  poet^ 
Taylor,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  James  I.^  were  ahown  m  the 
royal  apartments  at  the  Tower : — 

"  I  read  that  in  the  7ih  king  Heniy*!  rdgn, 
l^r  Katharine,  daughter  to  the  Castile  king* 
Came  into  England  with  a  pompons  tnun 
Of  Spanish  hidies,  which  »he  thence  ^d  brini^ 
She  to  the  ciglith  king  Henry  married  wan* 
(Aii«l  afterwards  divorced,)  where  yirtnonsly 
(Although  a  qnceii)  yet  she  her  days  did  pM 
In  working  with  tlie  needle  coriously. 
As  in  the  Tower,  and  places  mO€  beside^ 
Her  excellent  memorialfi  may  be  seen, 
WTiorcby  the  needle's  praise  is  dignified 
Vj  her  fair  ladies  and  herself  a  queen, 
llius,  for  her  pnins  here,  her  reward  is  jutt : 
Her  works  proclaim  her  praise  thongh  she  be  dmi.'* 

It  may  be  observed,  in  Katharine's  whole  line  of  condncti 
that  she  identified  herself  with  the  interests  of  England  in  all 
things,  as  if  she  had  been  a  native-born  queen.  But  she  did 
not  comply — and  who  can  blame  her  ? — ^with  the  coatoma  of 
English  women,  who  at  that  era  scrupled  not  to  accompany 
their  husbands  and  brothers  to  cruel  field-sports.  The  de- 
structive excitement  of  seeing  ferocious  creatures,  whether 
hiped  or  quadruped,  tearing  their  living  prey,  afforded  no 
delight  to  the  generous  mind  of  Katharine.  She -pleaded  that 
Spanish  ladies  were  not  brought  up  to  mount  on  horseback 
and  follow  hawk  and  hound,  when  Henry  expressed  displeasure 
that  she  did  not  join  him  in  his  violent  exercises;^  neverthe- 
less, she  was  willing  to  divert  him  by  partaking  in  the  amuse- 
rnents  then  reckoned  among  courtly  accomplishments.  For 
tliese  attainments  she  was  thus  commended  by  a  oontemporaij 
Kn^lish  vei-sificr  belonging  to  the  court : — 

'  See  letters  of  the  French  ambiimador. 
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**  ^Vitli  nUAe '  and  nith  needle  the  vas  not  to  neck. 
And  crthf  r  practirin({fl  for  ladies  meet, 
For  fxtstin^cB, — od  tublen,  tric-troc  lUid  gleckt' 
Can]*  and  ditw." 

The  great  Erafiinus,  in  some  emplmtic  words  addressed  to 
Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Exposition  of  St. 
Luke,  hears  witness  that  the  queen  did  not  suffer  these  vain 
pursuits  to  divert  her  mind  from  duties :  "  Your  noble  wife,'" 
■ays  he,  "  spends  that  time  in  reading  the  sacred  volume, 
which  other  princesses  occupy  in  cards  and  dice  "  The  queen 
had  expressed  a  nish  to  become  the  pupil  of  Erasmus  in  the 
Latin  language,  if  he  would  have  resided  in  England ;  he  de- 
dicated to  her  his  treatise  entitled  Christian  Matrimony,  and 
always  cited  her  as  an  example  to  her  sex.  lie  gives  a  bnU 
liant  list  of  the  great  and  virtuous  men  who  were  patronised  at 
the  English  court  when  Katliarine  presided  as  queeu  of  Henry 
VIII.,  declaring  the  residence  of  the  royal"coup!e  "  or.giit 
rather  to  be  called  a  seat  of  tlie  Muses  than  a  palace."  Eras- 
mus added  another  sentence,  which  was  wofully  contradicted 
by  Henry's  atVer-life-  "What  household  is  there,  among  tlio 
subjects  of  their  realms,  that  can  offer  an  example  of  such 
united  wedlock  ?  Where  can  a  wife  be  found  better  matched 
with  the  best  of  husbands  ?"  Tlie  conduct  of  a  man  is  almost 
invariably  influenced  by  the  moral  qualities  of  the  woman  who 
has  his  heart  m  her  keepmg ;  and  as  Henry  deser\*ed  tliese 
encomiums  in  a  season  of  hfe  so  trying,  that  even  the  prophet 
of  God  prays  that  "the  sins  of  youth"  may  not  be  reckone<I 
against  him,  can  we  believe  that  women  of  equal  worth  had 
his  moral  guidance  in  the  meridian  and  dechne  of  life  ? 

For  the  tirat  time  in  her  life  Katharine  had,  after  her  return 
from  France,  manifested  some  sj-mptoms  of  jealousy,  which 
was  excited  by  Heiiry's  admiration  for  Mary  Boleyn '     She 

*  Tbe  fabric,  BatUi  or  cloth,  on  which  she  worked. 
'  Chew,  bacligammon,  uid  whist. 
'  To  the  great  bonour  of  EneiaaB,  tUis  paiie^jyriu  oucurs  alter  KatturiDe'i 
miafortimes  began. 

'  Cardinal  Pole  Bp«skB  r«peat«dlj  of  the  panioD  of  Henrj  for  Marj  BolejB 
he  flnppnsee  ber  gtvltj  from  tbe  scandals  abaanding  at  court,  bat  a  letter  written 
bj  Marj  (which  we  ihall  have  oocawm  to  quote)  goea  n«y  Ctr  tu  pnm  lier 
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reasoned  with  the  young  lady/  and  brought  her  to  oonfession 
that  she  had  been  in  fault ;  court  scandals  declare  she  acknow. 
ledged  her  guilt  to  the  queen,  but  this  is  scarcely  oonsisteat  with 
the  disinterested  love  Mary  then  cherished  for  an  honourable 
gentleman  at  court,  whom  she  directly  after  married.  SirThomas 
Boleyn  renounced  Mary  as  his  daughter,  because  she  persisted 
in  marrying  this  lover,  whose  name  was  William  Oaey  '  He 
was  a  younger  brother  and  wholly  without  fortune,  yet  he  was 
a  near  kinsman  of  kmg  Henry  by  descent  from  the  Beaufiirts. 
Ill  all  probability  the  discussion  between  the  queen  and  Mary 
Loleyn  led  to  the  result  of  that  young  lady  marrying  the  maa 
she  loved ;  fox  if  king  Henry  had  provided  his  kinsman  as  a 
husband  to  lid  him  of  Mary  Boleyn,  would  he  not  have  re- 
warded him  so  amply  as  to  have  satisfied  her  fsither  ?  T"«*^fi»fl  of 
which,  it  is  incontestable  from  Henry^s  own  statement,  (which 
will  be  subseqjieutly  quoted,)  that  the  young  pair  were  desti- 
tute. Mary  Bolcyn^s  marriage  took  place  January  31,  1521. 
The  court  were  present,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve 
that  the  queen  made  the  usual  offerings  at  the  altar. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  sad  tragedy  takes  fieital 
precedence  in  the  long  list  of  executions  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  had  been  one  of  Katharine's  earliest  firiends 
in  England,  and  they  were  always  on  terms  of  amity.  He 
ordered  a  cosily  present  to  be  prepared  for  her  against  New- 
year's  day,  1520,"  being  a  large  poman(^er  or  globe  of  gold, 
perforated,  and  formed  to  open  and  enclobC  a  ball  of  perfumed 
paste.  The  pomander  had  the  king  and  queen's  badges 
embossed  thereon,  and  was  suspended  by  a  gold  chain  to 
hang  at  the  queen's  girdle.  This  jewel  was  presented  to 
her  majesty  by  Buckingham's  confidential  servant,  Mr.  Scott. 
Queen  Katharine  and  cardinal  Wolsey  had  Uved  in  the  greatest 
harmony  till  this  time,  when  his  increasing  personal  pride  urged 
him  to  conduct  which  wholly  deprived  him  of  the  queen's 

*  Sanders  affirmed  she  had  confessed  her  gmlt  to  the  queen. — See  Baniet» 
^L  i.  p.  260. 

'  For  sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  opposition,  see  Love-letters  of  Hemy  VllL  and 

Anne  Bolejn.    For  Carey's  illustrioas  descent,  see  Milles*  Catalogue  of  Honour ; 

articles  Poleyn  and  Beaufort.    Carey  is  named  as  of  Henry's  prhry-cLamber  ai 

«!  littt  of  Ins  household  in  1522.— Rutland  Papers,  p.  102 :  Camden 

s  EUis  Historical  liettors;  tliird  Series,  vol.  i.  2S1. 
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CI  teem.  Que  day^  the  duke  of  Buckiughaiu  was  holding  tlie 
hiisin  for  the  king  to  wash^  when  it  pleased  the  cardinal  to 
put  in  his  hands.  The  royal  blood  of  the  duke  rose  in  indig- 
nation, and  he  flung  the  water  in  Wolsey's  shoes,  who,  ivith  a 
revengeful  scowl,  promised  Buckingham  "  that  he  would  sit  on 
his  skirts.'^  The  duke  treated  the  threat  as  a  joke,  for  lie 
came  to  court  in  a  jerkin ;  and  being  asked  by  the  king  the 
reason  of  this  odd  costume,  he  replied,  that  "  it  was  to  prevent 
tLe  cardinal  from  executing  his  threat,  for  if  he  wore  no  skirts 
they  could  not  be  sat  upon.^^  As  Wolsey  could  find  no  crime 
to  lay  to  the  chai'ge  of  Buckingham,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
example  of  the  preceding  century,  and  got  up  among  other 
charges  an  accusation  of  treasonable  sorcery  against  the  high- 
Spirited  noble,  which  speedily  brought  his  head  on  the  block. 
The  just  and  generous  queen,  after  uselessly  pleading  for  him 
with  the  king,  did  not  conceal  her  opimon  of  Wolsey's  con- 
duct in  the  business. 

The  next  year  her  nephew,  the  emperor,  paid  a  long  visit 
at  her  court,  the  secret  object  of  which  was  to  excite  a  war 
against  France.  He  landed  at  Dover,  and  came  with  king 
Ilemy  by  water  to  Greenwich-palace,  where  Katharine  then 
was.  Tlie  queen  received  him  standing  at  the  hall-door,  hold- 
ing the  princess  Mary  by  the  hand.  Charles  bent  his  knee 
and  craved  his  aunt's  blessing,  which  she  gave  him,  perhaps 
in  the  character  of  mother-in-law,  for  his  ostensible  eri'and 
was  to  betroth  liiniself  with  her  daughter  Mary,  a  httle  girl 
of  sLx  ycfu-s  old.'  Tlie  emperor  stayed  six  weeks  in  England. 
During  his  visit  a  bon-mot  of  his  was  circulated  at  court, 
which  obtained  for  himself  and  his  aunt  the  active  enmity  of 
.^^'olsey.  When  Charles  heard  of  the  execution  of  Bncking- 
hrnn,  lie  said,  in  allusion  to  AVolsey's  origin  and  Buckingham's 
title,  '^Tlien  luis  the  butcher's  dog  pulled  down  the  fairest 
bu..*k  in  Christendom.''' 

(.iucen  Katharine  passed  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1523  at 
l^ltliaiu-paliice^  where  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  muiertook 
to  show  and  explain  to  her  the  noble  foundjition  of  Cluist's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  just  then  estabhshed  by  cardmal  AVolsey.     It  waa 

*  Hall.  *  GoJ*  in  and  .Su.-©d. 
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the  ere  of  the  Epiphany^  the  queen's  dinner  was  don^  when  Urn 
bishop  (who  is  well  known  in  history  as  the  king's  oanfeiMor) 
entered  with  the  other  lords  into  the  queen's  chamber.  Heniy 
liimself^  with  Katharine^  approached  the  place  where  bnhcip 
Jx)ngland  stood^  and  said  to  her  these  words :  ''  Madame^  my 
lord  of  Lincoln  can  show  of  my  lord  cardinal's  oollego  at 
Oxford^  and  what  learning  there  is  and  shall  be." — ^''And  sothe 
king  departed,  and  I/'  wrote  the  bishop  to  Wolsey,' "  showed 
the  queen's  grace  the  effect  of  all,  a&d  what  great  good  ahould 
come  of  the  same,  likewise  in  the  exposition  of  the  BiUe; 
and  expressed  to  her  grace  the  number  of  the  house;,  the 
divine  service  of  your  college,  and  of  the  great  suffirages  ol 
pmyer  ye  have  made  her  participant  of."  Wolsey  had  not  beea 
in  favour  with  queen  Katharine  since  the  deatli  of  the  dnke 
of  Buckingham,  but  he  took  the  opportunity  of  thus  infium* 
ing  her,  by  his  friend,  that  she  was  particularly  prayed  for  in 
the  chapel  of  his  new  college.  The  queen  was  mollified  by  an 
attention  which  came  home  to  her  Catholic  preditections.  "  I 
thank  my  good  lord,"  she  said,  ''for  his  remembrance  and 
that  it  please  liim  for  to  make  me  partivor  of  that  good 
prayers."  Here  is  a  little  instance  of  Katharine's  broken  Eng- 
lish,— perhaps  quoted  on  purpose  to  prove  to  Wolsey  that  the 
conversation  had  taken  place.  The  queen  "was  joyous  and 
glad  to  hear  of  this  notable  foundation  and  oollege,  speaking 
great  honour  of  the  same." 

The  war  with  France,  which  followed  the  emperor's  Tisit  to 
England,  occasioned  the  return  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  native 
country,'  when  she  received  the  appointment  of  maid  of 
honour  to  queen  Katliarine,  of  whose  court  she  became  tha 
star.  The  queen  rejoiced  much  at  the  triumphs  of  her  nepfaenr 
C  harles  V.  in  Italy  over  Francis  I.  Just  before  the  disastxons 
battle  of  Pavia,  news-letters  were  brought  to  her  court  bom 
Vace,  the  king's  envoy,  which  anticipated  a  signal  reverse  to 
the  French.  "  The  king,"  says  sir  Thomas  More  in  a  letter  to 
Wolsey,  "  fell  merrily  to  reading  the  letters  of  maister  Pkioe, 

1  Cott.  MS.,  Vit.  B  V.  f.  8,  printed  in  Kllii*!  niatorictl  Letten,  toL  i.  pw  UIi 

k>ttor  of  Lonpland  to  WoIr'v. 

^  Lord  Herbert,  ivnArmed  bj  I>r«  jjingard,  voL  r.  pb  llOl 
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the  contents  of  which  highly  (.•oiiifiitcd  liim;  ami  loi'tliwith 
he  Jeclared  the  news  on  every  material  point,  which  he  well 
noted,  rearfing  aioiid  to  the  qtieen's  grace  and  those  about  him, 
who  were  marvellous  glad  to  hear  it."  Queen  Katharine,  with 
some  national  pride,  observctl,  "  I  am  g[a<l  the  Spaniards  have 
done  somewhat  in  Italy,  iu  return  for  their  departure  ont  ol 
Provence.'"  The  court  was  at  that  time,  November  152-i,  at 
Flertford-castle,  where  king  Henry  was  planning  a  match 
between  young  Mr.  Broke  and  one  of  queen  Katharine's 
maidens. 

The  recent  passion  of  Henry  for  Mary  Boleyn  probably 
bhnded  the  queen  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  transferred  his 
love,  with  increased  vehemence,  to  her  more  fascinatijig  and 
accomplished  sister.  Hia  love  for  Auue  Boleyn  was  never- 
theless concealed  even  from  its  object,  till  his  jealousy  of  young 
Percy  caused  it  to  he  suspected  hy  the  world.  Meantime  the 
queen's  health  became  deUeate,  and  her  spirits  lost  their  l)uoy- 
ancy.  Her  existence  was  in  a  very  precarious  state  from  \52^ 
to  1526.  Probably  the  tApcctation  of  the  queen's  speedy  de- 
mise prevented  the  king  firom  taking  immediate  steps  for  s 
divorce  after  he  had  separated  Anne  Boleyn  and  yonng  Pcrey. 
Katharine  hei-self  thought  the  end  of  her  life  was  near.  Tliia 
is  apparent  in  a  letter  she  wrote  to  Wolsey,  conccruing  the 
settlement  in  marriage  of  one  of  her  ladies,  who  had  been  very 
attentive  to  her  during  her  long  alfliction : — 
"  Six  Lord. 
"  It  bath  picMiseil  Chekm^r  to  be  u>  good  lord  unto  me,  ns  to  ipeaknnto  Anui- 
ilel,'  the  heir,  for  a  iimrriaye  to  be  bud  liotween  tiim  and  one  nf  mj  mnids;  and 
Ql-ti  tliia  I  lun  ut^^iil  ivitli  liira,  having  a  sum  of  money  whiuh,  being  offered 
Duto  turn,  he  ahall  niakB  her  sura  jointore  during  her  life,  tlie  which  slie  cniuu^ 
tw  *un!  of  without  tlib  liWDiK  and  gwdwill  of  hb  fother,  being  an  lire,  [nlivel. 
For  the  which  cnuM  I  bi»eecli  jon  to  be  good  and  gracioiu  lord  to  the  wd  Amn- 
d"l  for  bniincsa  whicn  lie  hath  DCn*  ID  do  belore  ymi,  to  the  intent  that  he  luiijr 
hare  time  to  go  to  liia  &tlier,  nud  tniJte  me  sure  of  lit^r  joititiire  in  Cliis  present 

"  .Vnd  if  this  be  painful  [inoonvcnientj  to  you,  I  jiniy  you  my  lord  iianion  me, 
for  tlie  Mticrrtainls  of  mi/  life  and  the  guodnera  of  mj  woman  cauiwlih  me  ta 

'  Original  Letters,  iHlited  by  mr  Henry  Kltii,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

*  CavendiBh  metitions  Thouiaa  Anindul  iia  une  cf  the  gentleinea  of  eafdin*] 

Wolsoy's  privy-chumVr,  lii;n<'n  thv  i|uei'iiV  n-^uest  i>f  huve  of  abnonce  for  him  : 

the  mnie  of  the  queen's  lady  dnet  not  uu-iir.     'the  letter,  ld  iU  originnt  ortlio 

gniphy.  's  printed  iu  tlw  Itotnapectivt;  lU-i.UtV,  UiA, 
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make  all  thia  haste,  tru»ting  that  she  shall  have  a  good  hobband  tnl  a  WfV 
Living ;  and  if  Qod  would  call  me  the  next  day  after,  the  sarer  it  aha]!  ^pMT 
before  iiim  that  I  intend  to  help  them  that  he  good,  and  taketh  laboor  doing  ■« 
service.    And  so  I  make  an  end,  reoommending  me  mito  you. 

-  At  Ampthill.  the  XXT  day  of  Janiury."  "  KathabOT  TBS  QwnK 

Katharine  is  scarcdv  mentioned  in  historv  from  1525  to 
1526^  which  time  she  passed  in  lingering  malady,  and  to  this 
period  certainly  belongs  the  above  letter,  in  which  she  ahowi 
her  usual  gratitude  and  consideration  for  those  who  had 
served  her.  The  style  of  the  letter  is  different  from  the  oon- 
fideutial  manner  of  those  she  formerly  wrote  to  Wolaey,  yet  it 
is  in  a  far  more  friendly  strain  than  she  would  have  indited 
to  him  after  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  year  1527, 
when  the  king's  long-meditated  divorce  from  her  was  puUidy 
agitated^  by  Wolsey's  agency.  The  first  indications  of  the 
king's  intentions  were  his  frequent  lamentations  to  his  coa- 
frjts.<K)r,  Dr.  Longland,  that  his  conscience  was  grieved  by  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  mixed  with  r^prets  for  the 
fidlure  of  male  offspring,  and  of  the  queen's  hopeless  state  of 
ill  health.  Wolsey's  enmity  to  the  queen  and  her  nephew 
caused  him  to  be  an  inciter  of  the  divorce ;  he  had  always,  for 
the  promotion  of  his  power,  kept  a  circle  of  court  spies  aboat 
Katharine,  and  all  his  insidious  arts  were  redoubled  at  this 
juncture.  '^  If  the  queen  was  intimate  with  any  lady,  to  that 
person  he  was  familiar  in  conversation  and  hberal  in  gifts,  in 

order  to  make  her  reveal  all  she  said  and  did I  know 

one  lady,"  adds  Tindal,  the  celebrated  scriptural  translator, 
**  who  left  the  court  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  woald 
no  longer  betray  her  majesty."  As  a  means  of  introdadng 
the  subject  of  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage  with  Katharine 
to  his  pri\y  council,  Henry  asserted  that,  at  Easter  1527,  the 
French  ambassador,  being  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  had  quea- 
tioned  the  legitimacy  of  the  princess  Mary.'  Of  course  the 
most  confidential  of  the  king's  advisers  suggested  cautionafy 
the  expediency  of  a  divorce.  These  particulars  came  to  the 
queen'b  ears  about  a  month  after,  but  how,  notwithstanding 

'  Charles  V.  was  aware  in  1525  or  6  that  the  king  meant  to  divoroe  hia  mni 
2  State-Papcrs,  Wolscy's  letter  to  the  king,  voL  i.  pp.  194, 196»  198»  220,  ftv 

those  particulars ;  but  there  is  not  tLe  kuutt  evidenoe  that  Uie  hiihAp  of  Tkrfaai 

ever  acted  in  this  manner. 
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bH  the  actiWty  of  tlieir  spies,  neither  Henry  norliVolsey  wiiild 
eviT  tell.  That  she  took  prompt  measures  in  this  exigence  ia 
Piijiarent  in  a  curious  series  of  letters  from  WoWy  to  the  king, 
dnted  from  July  1  to  lOtli,  1527.  From  tliein  may  be  gnlhered 
that  the  queen  despatched  her  faitliful  servant,  Francis  Phil- 
lipjffi.  to  Spain,  to  consult  her  nei)hcw ;  but  Wolsey  took  cure 
to  liave  him  intercepted.  "  He  feigns  to  go,"  says  Wolsey, 
"  to  visit  his  mother,  now  sickly  and  aged  ;  hut  your  highneaa 
taketh  it  surely  in  the  right,  that  it  is  chiefly  for  disclosuig 
your  secret  matter'  to  the  emperor,  and  to  derise  meaoa  and 
wars  how  it  may  be  impeaclied.  Wherefore  your  highness 
h.'ith  right  prudently  devised,  so  that  his  passage  into  Spain 
should  be  letted  and  stopped ;  for  if  tlie  said  matter  should 
come  to  the  emperor's  ears,  it  should  be  no  little  hindrance  to 
your  grace's  particidars ;  howheit,  if  he  pass  by  sea,  there  can 
be  nothmg  devised." 

While  the  king  imd  his  minister  were  thus  employed  cir- 
ciun venting,  by  base  underhand  expedients,  the  fiicndieM 
queen's  natural  right  to  consult  her  relative,  she  made  no 
i.iystery  of  Iior  resolution  to  appeal  to  legal  means  of  defend- 
ing her  cause.  She  laid  her  case  before  her  confessor,  bishop 
Fisher,  and  retained  liim  as  licr  counsel,  in  case  the  ecclesiaa- 
H?al  inquiry  should  take  place.  After  these  requisite  precau- 
tious, she  discussed  the  whole  matter  with  her  liusbnnd  her 
maimer  of  doing  so  is  thus  described  by  tlie  pen  of  Wolsey 
i:i  one  of  his  letters  at  tliis  epoch,  written  during  his  journey 
to  Dover,  wlien  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  France; — "The 
first  night,"  says  he,  "  I  lo<lged  at  sir  John  Wiltshire's  house, 
wliere  met  me  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  [archbishop  Warham,] 
«ith  whom,  after  communication  on  your  grace's  secret  matter, 
1  showed  him  that  tlie  knowledge  thereof  is  come  to  the 
qnceu's  grace,  and  how  displcitsantly  she  taketh  it ;  and  what 
yiir  highness  hath  done  for  the  gtaying  and  pacification  of 
her,  by  declaring  to  her  that  your  grace  hath  nothing  intended 
uor  done,  but  only  for  the  searching  and  trying  oat  the  Irutk 
vi'un  occasion  given  by  the  doubts  moved  by  the  bishop  ttf 
Turbes.  And  noting  his  countenance,  gesture,  and  manner, 
'  Tb«  di  uioe. 
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I  perceive  he  is  not  much  altered  from  his  first  fikshicm  ;^ 
pressly  affirming  that,  however  displeasantlj  the  queen  might 
take  it^  yet  the  truth  and  judgment  of  the  hiw  must  have 

place He/'  adds  Wols^^  "  somewhat  marvelled  how 

the  queen  should  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof^  and  by 
whom,  thinking  your  grace  nugM  constrain  her  to  ahow  hei 
informers/'  Thus^  from  the  best  authority^  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  Henry  soothed  the  poor  queen  by  hypocritical 
dissimulation^  persuading  her  that  the  scruple  of  the  bishop 
of  Tarbes  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  point  being  mooted,  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  inquiry  respecting  the  validity  of  her 
marriage  was  only  instituted  that  it  might  never  be  qneetioned 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  child.  With  such  plausible  esqdana- 
tion,  Katharine,  after  a  "  short  tragedy/'  rested  tolerably  weD 
satisfied,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  good  result  pramised  by 
the  king.  To  her  rival  (who  was  now  well  known  at  court  to 
be  such)  she  behaved  with  invariable  sweetness.  Once  only  she 
l^ve  her  an  intimation  that  she  was  aware  of  her  ambitious 
views,  llie  queen  was  pla}4ng  at  cards  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
when  she  thus  addressed  her  :  '^  My  lady  Anne,  you  have  the 
good  hap  ever  to  stop  at  a  king ;  but  you  are  like  others,  you 
will  have  all  or  none."  By  this  gentle  reproach  queeu 
Katharine,  in  some  degree,  >indicates  the  honour  of  her  rival, 
intimating  that  Anne  Boleyn  woidd  be  the  king's  wife  or 
nothing  to  Iiim.  Cavendish,  who  records  this  pretty  anecdote^ 
likewise  bears  witness  tliat  the  queen  at  this  tiying  criaie 
"  behaved  like  a  very  patient  Grissel." 

While  matters  remained  in  this  state  at  court,  a  dismd 
pestilence*''  broke  out  in  the  metropohs,  and  se>'eral  of  the 
royal  household  dying  suddenly,  the  king,  who  had  made  such 
pathetic  harangues  regarding  the  pains  he  had  in  his  con- 
science arising  from  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  uras  now 
seized  with  a  true  fit  of  compunction.*     Its  symptoms  wen 

*  Warham  had  from  the  first  opposed  the  marriage  in  oomici].  He  wm  till 
moKt  formidable  of  the  opiionents  of  Katharine  because  he  was  comnstent  throngh- 
nnt,  and  therefore  it  may  be  oomsidcred  his  opinion  U'as  a  sincere  one. 

^  Hall  gives  the  date  of  this  temnorary  return  to  Katharine  (the  partacolsn  if 
s?rn>h  he  dare  not  mention),  by  saying  the  pestilence  broke  out  May  1628 1  h 
muiinued  thi  >ugh  June 

3  LliiK*  Letun,  first  Scries;  vol.  Lp.  2S6. 
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indicated  by  his  acading  Anne  Boleyn  home  to  her  frieada, 
and  returning  to  the  company  and  conversation  of  his  queen, 
and  sharing  in  her  devout  exercises.  His  recreations,  during 
tliis  quarantine,  were  compounding  with  his  physician,  Dr. 
Butts,  spasmodic  plasters,  ointments,  decoctions,  and  lotions. 
The  recipe  for  one  of  these  precious  compositions  was  made 
pubhc,  for  the  benefit  of  Ei^Iand,  under  the  name  of  "  the 
king's  own  plaster."  Moreover  the  king  made  thirty-nine 
wills ;  and  confessed  his  sins  every  day.  Henry's  penitence 
was  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  described  in  some 
oft-quoted  lines  relative  to  his  sable  majesty  "when  sick:" 
the  pest  abated,  the  king's  jovial  spirits  returned ;  he  wrote 
love-letters  perpetually  to  his  beautiful  favourite,  aiid  huSed 
away  his  iriie.  The  cardinal -legate  Campeggio  having  amved 
lu  hold  the  court  of  inquiry  regarding  the  vahdity  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  once  more  elate  with  hope  of  long  life  and  a  uew 
bridal.  The  representations  of  Wolsey  to  the  pope  had  raised 
the  idea  at  Eome,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Katharine  to  retire 
from  the  world  and  devote  herself  to  a  rehgious  life,  leaving 
Henry  at  hhcrty  to  form  a  second  marrii^e.  There  is  httle 
doubt  that,  from  Kathariae's  ascetic  habits,  the  king  and  hii 
minister  imagined  she  could  be  easily  induced  to  take  this 
step,  from  which,  however,  her  duties  as  a  mother  wholly  do- 
barred  her.  Henry  had  not  anticipated  the  shghtest  difficulty 
in  the  divorce,  in  fact  he  was  encouraged  by  more  than  one 
recent  example.  His  sister  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  divorced 
hiir  second  husband  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  taken  to  herself  s 
tiiird  spouse,  whom  she  was  afterwards  anxious  to  dismiss  for 
a  fourth.  Louis  the  XII.  had  previously  discharged  his  wife, 
Jane  of  Vaiois,  nith  little  trouble. 

WI)en  the  legate  Campeggio  arrived  in  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1628,  Katharine,  in  au  interview  with  him,  became 
aware  of  the  false  impression  the  pontiff  had  received  of  her 
iutentious.  She  immediately  adopted  a  course  of  tuuduct 
wliich  proved  that  she  had  no  intention  of  religious  profes- 
sion; and  this  elicited  a  burst  of  vindictive  fiiry  from  Henry, 
v.lio  at  once  threw  aside  the  hypocritical  mask  ho  had  worn, 
and  permitted  all  the  mahce  of  his  nature  to  blaze  out  in 
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1"' ^eous  colours.  Tlis  obsequious  council*  "were  iiiformecly'^ 
iUy  said^  ''of  a  design  to  kill  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  in 
M  hich  conspiracy^  if  it  could  \»e  proved  the  queen  had  any 
h:ind,  she  must  not  expect  to  be  spared.  That  she  Lad 
not  shown,  either  in  public  or  in  the  hours  of  retirement^ 
Hs  much  love  for  the  king  as  slie  ought ;  and  now  that  the 
kmg  was  very  pensive,  she  manifested  great  signs  of  joy, 
setting  all  people  to  dancing  and  other  diversions.  This  she 
did  out  of  spite  to  the  king,  as  it  w^as  contrary  to  her  temper 
and  ordinaiy  behaviour.  She  showed  herself  much  abroad, 
too,  and  by  civilities  and  gracious  bowing  of  her  head,  (which 
Avas  not  her  custom  formerly,)  she  sought  to  work  upon  the 
atfections  of  the  people.  From  all  which  the  king  concluded 
tliat  she  hated  him.  Therefore,  as  his  council  in  their  con- 
sciences thought  his  life  was  in  danger,  they  advised  him  to 
separate  himself  from  the  queen,  both  at  bed  and  board,  and 
above  all  to  take  the  princess  Jlarj'  from  her.'*  To  this  papeTj 
\  iiich  is  still  in  existence,  there  i»  ar>i^nded  a  Latin  note  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Wolsey,  purporting  "that  the  queen 
A  fool  to  resist  the  king's  will ;  that  her  offspring  had  not 
ce'.ved  the  blessing  of  heaven;  and  that  an  abstract  of  the 
})ope's  origuial  bull  of  dispensation,'  which  she  had  sent  for 
from  Spain,  was  a  forgery.'^  This  order  of  council  was  laid 
before  the  queen  with  the  intention  of  frightening  her  into  a 
convent.  One  sting  the  malice  of  her  persecutors  had  in- 
serted bitterer  than  death, — the  separation  from  her  child. 
liut  Katharine  was  not  intimidated ;  the  only  effect  it  had 
V  as,  that  Wolsey  heard  her  speak  her  mind  on  the  subject 
of  his  conduct  the  first  opportunity  that  occurred;  and  tUi 

c;uiie  shortlv. 

» 

On  Smiday  afternoon,  the  8th  of  November,  1528|  the 
1;ing  convoked  all  his  nobQity,  judges,  and  council  in  the  greal 
room  of  his  palace  at  Bridewell,  and  made  a  speech,  which 
Hall  declares  he  heard,  and  recorded  as  much  ''as  his  wit 
would  bear  away.^*'  "  If  it  be  adjudged,'*  said  Henry,  "  that 
the  queen  is  my  la^i'fiil  wife,  nothing  will  be  more  pleasant  or 

*  Biimet,  ToL  i.  p.  69. 
*  F.illier  by  accident  or  design,  the  orif;iiial  iiHtniment  w«s  not  Ibrtliraiiiiig  ii 
RngUuid.  •  Hall,  p,  754. 
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ipore  acceptable  to  me,  both  for  the  dearuig  of  my  oonideiicei 
aud  also  for  tlie  good  qualities  and  conditions  1  know  to  be 
in  her.  For  I  assure  you  all  that,  besides  her  noble  parent- 
age, she  is  a  woman  of  most  gentleness,  humility,  and  buzom- 
ness ;  yea,  and  of  all  good  qualities  pertaining  to  nobihty  she 
is  without  comparison.  So  that  if  I  were  to  mairy  again,  I 
would  choose  her  above  all  women.  But  if  it  is  determined 
in  judgment  that  our  marriage  is  against  Grod's  law,  then  shaU 
I  sorrow  parting  from  so  good  a  lady  and  loving  companion. 
These  be  the  sores  that  vex  my  mind;  these  be  the  pangs 
that  trouble  my  conscience^  for  the  declaration  of  which  I 
have  assembled  you  together;  and  now  you  may  depart.'' 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  witness  the  effect  this  oration  had 
upon  the  heai-ers :  some  sighed  and  said  nothing ;  others  were 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  king  was  so  troubled  in  his  conscience; 
while  many,  who  wished  well  to  the  queen,  were  grieved  that 
the  matter  was  thus  far  pulilicly  opened. 

Soon  after  the  two  cardinal-legates,  Wolsey  and  Campeggio. 
requested  an  interview  of  the  queen  at  the  same  palace,  to 
announce  that  they  were  about  to  hold  a  coort  of  inquiry 
regarding  her  marriage.  "  Alas !  my  lords/'  answered  the 
queen,  ^  ^'is  it  now  a  question  whether  I  be  the  king's  lawful 
ivife  or  no,  when  I  have  been  married  to  him  almost  twenty 
yejirs,  and  no  objection  made  before?  Divers  prelates  and 
lords,  pri\7  councillors  of  the  king,  are  yet  alive,  who  then 
adjudged  our  marriage  good  and  la;vfcd ;  and  now  to  say  it  is 
detestable  is  a  great  marvel  to  me,  especially  when  I  consider 
what  a  wise  prince  the  king's  fatlier  was,  and  also  the  natunil 
affection  ray  father,  king  Ferdinand,  bare  unto  me.  I  thu:k 
that  neither  of  our  fathers  were  so  unwise  and  weak  in  judg- 
ment but  they  foresaw  what  would  follow  our  marriage.  Tho 
king,  my  father,  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  there  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  that  I,  being  the  one  brotlier's  wife, 
might  without  scruple  of  conscience  marry  the  other  brother 
lawfully,  which  licence,  under  lead  [under  leaden  seal],  I  ha^'a 

*  "  These  words,"  said  Hall,  (p.  75f^,)  "  were  spoken  in  French,  and  written 
down  by  Campogglo's  secretary,  who  whs  present,  and  then  1  tnm^sktod  them  at 
well  iM  I  ronld." 

vol-.  TI.  MM 
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yet  to  show^  iwhich  makes  me  say  and  surely  believe  (as  xny 
first  marriage  was  not  completed)  that  my  second  is  good  and 

lawful But  of  this  trouble/^  she  continued,  turning  to 

cardinal  Wolsey,  "  I  may  only  thank  you,  my  lord  of  York, 
because  I  ever  wondered  at  your  pride  and  vain  glory;  and 
abhorred  your  voluptuous  life,  and  little  cared  for  your  pre- 
sumption and  tyranny;  therefore  of  malice  have  yon  kindled 
this  fire,  especially  for  the  great  grudge  you  bear  to  my 
nephew  the  emperor,  whom  you  hate  worser  than  a  scorpion, 
because  he  would  not  gratify  your  ambition  by  making  yoa 
pope  by  force ;  and  therefore  have  you  said,  more  than  onoe^ 
you  would  trouble  him  and  his  friends, — and  yon  have  kept 
him  true  promise,  for  of  all  his  wars  and  vexations,  he  may 
only  thank  you.  As  for  me,  his  poor  aunt  and  kinswoman, 
what  trouble  you  put  me  to  by  this  new-found  doubt,  God 
knoweth,  to  whom  I  commit  my  cause."  Wolsey  denied 
tliese  charges,  but  the  queen  gave  no  credit  to  his  proteata* 
tions.  He  had,  indeed,  involved  England  in  an  impopular 
war  with  the  cmjieror,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  liis  private  re- 
sentments, totally  overlooked  the  earnest  desire  the  English 
ever  had  to  remain  in  close  commercial  alliance  with  the  Low 
Countries,  then  possessed  by  the  queen's  kindred.  The  Eng- 
lish had  gratefully  and  affectionately  regarded  Katharine  at 
the  link  that  united  their  interests  with  the  opposite  coast; 
and  so  unpopular  was  the  idea  of  her  divorce,  that  one  of  the 
king's  aj^ents,  Dr.  Wakefield,  expressed  some  fear  lest  the 
pe<)])le  slionid  stone  him,  if  they  knew  he  was  concerned  in 
divorcing  tlie  queen.  The  emperor  Charles  was  deeply  hurt  ^ 
at  the  turn  aflairs  had  taken;*  he  expressed  his  intention  to 
adord  all  the  protection  in  his  power  to  his  aunt,  ''  who,  he 
said,  was  an  orphan  and  stranger  in  England.  If  the  pope 
pronounced  against  her,  he  would  bow  to  his  decision ;  if  ia 
her  favour,  he  would  support  her  and  her  daughter  as  fiff  ai 
liis  ability  would  permit.^' 

In  the  great  hnll  of  the  palace  at  Blackfriars  was  prepaied 
a  solemn  court ;  the  two  legates,  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  IiMt 

'  Clinrles  as^iirGd  tlie  Fnglinli  herald,  pent  to  docUure  a  mort  vnprorofccd  Wt 
on  liiou  tluit  tlie  whole  strife  was  istim^  op  by  W(ilM^. 
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each  a  chair  of  cloth  of  gold  placed  before  a  table  covered  with 
rich  tapestry.    On  the  right  of  the  coiirt  was  a  canopy,  under 
which  was  a  chair  and  cushions  of  tissue  for  the  king,  and  on 
the  left  a  rich  chair  for  the  queen.   It  was  not  till  the  28th  of 
May,  1529,  that  the  court  summoned  the  royal  parties.    The 
king  answered  by  two  proctors ;  the  queen  entered,  attended 
by  four  bishops  and  a  great  train  of  ladies,  and  making  an 
obeisance  with  much  reverence  to  the  legates^  appealed  from 
them,  as  prejudiced  and  incompetent  judges,  to  the  court  of 
Home.    She  then  departed.    The  court  sat  every  week,  and 
heard  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever 
in  coming  to  any  decision.    At  last  the  king  and  queen  were 
cited  by  Dr.  Sampson  to  attend  the  court  in  person,  on  the 
18th  of  Jime.    When  the  crier  called,  "  Henry,  king  of  Eng- 
land, come  into  court,"  he  answered,  "  Here,*'  in  a  loud  voice 
from  under  his  canopy,  and  proceeded  to  make  an  oration  on 
the  excellence  of  his  >vife,  and  his  extreme  imwiUingness  to  part 
from  her,  excepting  to  soothe  the  pains  and  pangs  inflicted  on 
him  by  his  conscience.    Then  "  Katharine,  queen  of  England,*' 
was  cited  into  court.  The  queen  was  already  present,  seated  in 
her  chair  of  gold  tissue;  she  answered  by  protesting  against 
the  legality  of  the  court,  on  the  grounds  that  all  her  judges 
held  benefices  presented  by  her  opponent.  The  cardinals  denied 
the  justice  of  her  appeal  to  Rome  on  these  grounds.     Her  name 
was  again  called  :  she  rose  a  second  time.   She  took  no  notice 
of  tlie  legates,  but  crossed  herself  with  much  fen  our,  and,  at- 
tended by  her  ladies,  made  the  circuit  of  the  court  to  where  the 
king  sat,  and  knelt  down  before  him,  saying,*  in  her  broken 
English : — "  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  for  all  the  loves  there  hath 
been  between  us,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  some 
right  and  justice.  Take  of  me  some  pity  and  compassion,  for  I 
am  a  poor  stranger,  born  out  of  your  dominions ;  I  have  here 
no  unprejudiced  counsellor,  and  I  flee  to  you,  as  to  the  head 
of  justice  witliin  your  realm.     Alas  !    alas !    wherein  have   I 
odv'uded  you  ?  1  take  God  and  all  the  world  to  witness  that  I 
have  been  to  you  a  true,  humble,  and  obedient  wife,  ever  con- 
fonuable  to  your  will  and  pleasure.    I  have  been  pleased  and 

*  Cavendish,  vil.  i.  p.  109. 
M  M  2 
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cont(nited  witli  all  thin<2:s  wherein  you  had  deUght  or  dalliance » 
I  loved  all  those  you  loved,  only  for  your  sake,  whether  thej 
were  my  fneiids  or  mine  enemies.  This  twenty  years  have  I 
been  your  true  wife,  and  by  me  ye  have  had  divers  chfl- 
dron^  although  it  hnih  pleased  God  to  call  them  out  of  the 
world,  which  hiis  been  no  fault  of  mijie.  I  put  it  to  your  con- 
science whether  I  came  not  to  you  a  maid  ?  K  you  have  sinoe 
found  any  dishonour  in  my  conduct^  then  am  I  content  to  de- 
part, albeit  to  my  great  shame  and  disparagement ;  but  if  none 
there  be,  then  I  beseech  you^  thus  lowlily^  to  let  me  remain  in 
my  proper  state.  The  king  your  father  was  accounted  in  his 
day  as  a  second  Solomon  for  wisdom ;  and  my  father,  Ferdinand, 
Mas  esteemed  one  of  the  wisest  kings  tliat  had  ever  reigned  in 
Spain ,  both,  indeed,  were  excellent  princes,  full  of  wisdom  and 
royal  behaviour.  Also,  as  rae-secraeth,  they  Iiad  in  their  days 
as  leanicd  and  judicious  counsellors  as  are  at  pi^esent  in  this 
realm,  v/ho  then  thought  our  marriage  good  and  lawful ;  there- 
fore  it  IS  a  wonder  to  me  to  hear  what  new  inventions  are 
b!-ouj]^ht  up  against  me,  who  never  meant  aught  but  honestly. 
Ye  cause  me  to  stand  to  the  judgment  of  this  new  court, 
wherein  ye  do  mc  much  wrong  if  ye  intend  any  kind  of  cruelty ; 
for  ye  may  condemn  mc  for  lack  of  sufficient  answer^  since 
your  subjects  cannot  be  nnpartial  counsellors  for  me,  as  they 
dare  not,  for  fear  of  vou,  disobev  voiu*  Avill.  Therefore  moist 
hmnbly  do  I  require  you,  in  the  way  of  charity  and  for  the 
love  of  God,  who  is  the  jnst  Judge  of  all,  to  spare  me  the 
sentence  of  this  new  court,  until  I  be  advertised  what  way  my 
friends  in  Spain  may  advise  me  to  take ;  and  if  ye  will  not 
extend  to  me  this  favour,  your  pleasure  be  fulfilled^  and  to 
God  do  I  commit  my  cause.'* 

The  queen  rose  up  in  tears,  and  instead  of  returning  to  her 
seat,  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  king,  and  walked  out  of 
».'Ourt.  "  Madam,''  said  Griffiths,  her  receiver-general,  on  whoss 
arm  she  leant,  "  you  are  called  back  -/'  for  the  crier  made  the 
hall  ring  with  the  summons,  "  Katharine,  queen  of  England, 
come  again  into  court.'*  The  queen  replied  to  Qriffiths,  "  I 
hear  it  well  enough ;  but  on — on,  go  you  on,  for  this  is  no 
court  wherein  I  can  have  justice.    Proceed,  therefore.''  Sandem 
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asserts  that  she  added,  "  I  never  before  disputed  the  will  of  my 
husband,  and  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  ask  pardon 
for  my  disobedience/'  But,  in  truth,  the  spiiit  of  just  indig- 
nation which  supported  her  through  the  abore  scene,  is  little 
consistent  with  such  superfluous  dutifulness  to  a  husband  who 
was  in  the  act  of  renouncing  her. 

When  the  crier  was  tired  of  calling  queen  Katharine  back 
into  court,  Henry,  who  saw  the  deep  impression  her  pathetie 
ap))e}d  had  made  on  all  present,  commenced  one  of  his  oradons, 
lamenting  '^  that  his  conscience  should  urge  the  divorce  of  such 
a  queen,  who  had  ever  been  a  devoted  wife,  full  of  all  gentle- 
ness  and  virtue/'  What  could  the  members  of  his  council  (in 
whose  memories  the  murderous  accusations  he  Iiad  secretly 
brought  against  Katharine  were  fresh)  have  thought  of  the 
duplicity  of  his  tongue?  But  unblushing  falsehood  is  a  trait 
in  Henry's  character,  which  his  domestic  history  can  alone  set 
in  a  proper  light.  It  is  supposed  that  a  blunt,  rough-spoken 
man  is  incapable  of  deceit,  a  mistake  which  causes  the  tolera- 
tion of  a  good  deal  of  ill  behaviom*  in  society.  Henry  VIII., 
the  head  of  the  order  of  bluff  speakers,  is  a  noted  instance  of 
the  fallacy  of  this  rule<  At  the  request  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
king  then  proceeded  in  his  speech  to  exonerate  him  from  having 
prompted  the  divorce,  and  declared  that  *^  the  admonitions  of 
liis  confessor  had  first  raised  the  doubt  in  his  mind,*  togethcT 
Avith  the  demurs  of  the  French  ambassador  regarding  the  legi- 
timacy of  liis  only  child/'  It  has  been  affirmed  by  Hall,  that 
it  Mas  the  Spanish  ambassador  who  fin>i  raised  this  doubt ;  but 
the  king's  silence  on  tliis  head  in  his  si»eech  of  vindication,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  falseness  of  this  assertion/  The  king, 
turning  to  Warham,  archbishop  of  Cantcjrbury,  added,  "that 
on  tliis  doubt  being  raised,  he  had  applied  to  him  for  licence 

'  Dr.  Draycot  (the  cliaplain  of  the  king's  confessor,  bUbop  Longland)  affirmed 
to  sir  Thonhos  More,  tlmt  the  bisliop  declared  to  him,  that  instead  of  his  starting 
the  point  of  tlie  illegality  of  king  Henry's  marriage  lit  confession,  the  king  was 
I>er})t.'tually  urging  it  to  him.  Longland  afterwards  deeply  repented  having 
listened  to  the  kiii^  in  the  matter. — 15m^et,  vol.  iii. 

-  lUiniet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  33,  acknowledges  be 
was  Icfl  into  error  by  repeating  this  assertion,  which  is  likewise  made  by  Speotl. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  enipen)r  had  reproached  Henry  with  offering  him  hi* 
younjr  daughter  in  marria<re,  whm  he  knew  he  was  mtditating  divorcing  ih* 
fuofher,  a »d  declaring  his  child  ii/egllimafe ;  it  is  a  prooJ  that  tlie  king's  in- 
ten  lions  were  known  to  Charles  V.  btifore  his  niairiage  with  hi*  emprcw  in  1525 
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of  inquiiy^  wliich  was  granted^  signed  by  all  the  bishops." 
Fisher^  bishop  of  Rochester^  who  was  one  of  the  queen's  ooan- 
sellers^  declared  he  had  not  signed  it.  '^  Here  is  your  hand  and 
8c»al,"  replied  the  king.  Fisher  pronounced  it  '*  a  forgeiy  f 
when  archbishop  Warham  declared  Fisher  had  permitted  it  to 
be  signed  for  him.  This  Fisher  firmly  denied^  sayings  ''  If  be 
wished  it  to  be  done^  why  could  he  not  have  done  it  himself?'' 
Weary  of  the  dispute,  the  king  dissolved  the  court.  From  that 
moment  Fisher^  who  had  been  the  king^s  tutor,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  much  beloved  by  him,  became  the  object  of  Ids 
deadly  hatred,  which  pursued  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  even 
beyond  it. 

Katharine  was  again  smnmoned  before  the  court,  June  25  ; 
and  on  refusing  to  appear,  was  declared  contiunarious.  An 
appeal  to  the  pope,  signed  in  eveiy  page  with  her  own  hand, 
was,  however,  given  in,  and  read  on  her  part.  She  likewise 
wrote  to  her  nepliew,  declaring  she  would  suffer  death  rather 
than  compromise  the  legitimacy  of  her  child.  The  perplexed 
legates  now  paused  in  their  proceedings :  they  declared  that 
courts  never  sat  in  Rome  from  July  to  October,  and  that  thgr 
must  follow  the  example  of  their  head.  At  this  delay  Anna 
Boleyn  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  her  lover,  that  he  was 
in  an  agony  of  impatience.  He  sent  for  Wolsey,  to  oonsult 
with  him  on  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  queen  to  comply 
with  the  divorce.  Wolsey  remained  an  hour  with  the  king^ 
hearing  him  storm  in  all  the  fury  of  unbridled  passion.  At  last 
AVolsey  returned  to  his  barge  :  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  was 
waiting  in  it  at  Blackfriars-stairs,  observed  *'  that  it  was  wann 
weather.'* — "  Yea,  my  lord,'*  said  Wolsey,  "  and  if  you  had 
been  chafed  as  I  have  been,  you  would  say  it  was  hot/*  That 
night,  by  the  time  he  had  been  in  bed  at  white-hall  two  houri^ 
tlie  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  called  him  up,  and 
desired  him,  in  tlic  name  of  the  king,  to  repair  instantly  to 
liridewcU-palace,  that  he  might,  in  company  with  Campeggio^ 
he  ready  to  wait  on  the  queen  in  the  morning  with  propoeak 
fi)r  a  private  accommodation.  It  is  said  that  Wols^  was  im- 
prudent enough  to  rate  the  earl  for  his  eageme^  in  the  matter 
po  soundly,  that  he  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  wept  bitterly  aH 
the  time  the  car<lina1  was  dressing  himsel£ 
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Earlj  that  mommg  Wolsey  and  Campeggb  came  by  water 
to  Bridewell,  and  requested  a  private  interview  witb  the  queen. 
She  was  at  work  with  her  maids,  and  came  to  them,  where 
thejr  awaited  her  in  her  preaence-chambery  with  a  akun  of  red 
silk  about  her  neck.  She  thanked  them  for  their  yimt,  and 
said  '^  she  would  give  them  a  hearings  though  she  imagined 
they  came  on  business  which  required  much  delib^ation,  and 
a  brain  stronger  than  hers.  •  .  •  You  see/'  continued  the  queen, 
showing  the  silk,  "  my  employment ;  in  this  way  I  pass  my 
time  with  my  maids,  who  are  indeed  none  of  the  ablest  eoun> 
sailors;  yet  have  I  no  other  in  England,  and  Spain,  where 
there  are  those  on  whom  I  could  rely,  is,  God  knoweth,  fiur  oflf/' 
*'  If  it  please  your  grace,*'  replied  Wolsey,* ''  to  go  into  your 
privy-chamber,  we  will  show  you  the  cause  of  our  coming.^ 
''  My  lord,*'  said  the  queen,  ''  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
speak  it  openly  before  these  folk,  for  I  fear  nothing  that  cac 
be  alleged  against  me,  but  I  would  all  the  world  should  see 
and  hear  it.  Therefore  speak  your  minds  openly,  I  pray.'' 
Then  began  Wolsey  to  address  her  in  Latin.  ''  Fniy>  good 
my  lord,"  replied  the  queen,  '^  speak  to  me  in  English,  for  I 
can,  thank  Grod,  speak  and  understand  English,  though  I  do 
know  some  Latin."  Her  attainments  in  Latin  were  great, 
but  in  this  manner  she  spoke  of  her  own  acquirements. 

Then  Wolsey  unfolded  the  king's  message,  which  was  to 
offer  her  every  thing  she  could  name  in  riches  and  honours, 
and  to  place  the  princess  ^tary  next  in  order  of  succession  to 
the  issue  by  the  second  marriage,  if  she  would  consent  to  the 
divorce.  "  My  lord/'  returned  the  queen,  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  will,  but  I  cannot  answer  you  suddenly,  for  I 
was  set  among  my  maids  at  work,  Uttle  dreaming  of  such  a 
visit,  and  I  need  counsel  in  a  matter  which  touches  me  so 
neajly;  but  as  for  any  in  England,  their  counsel  is  not  for 
my  profit.  Alas  I  my  lords,  I  am  a  poor  woman,  lacking  wit 
to  answer  persons  of  wisdom  as  ye  be,  in  so  weighty  a  matter. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  be  good  imto  me,  a  poor  woman,  desti- 
tute of  counsel  in  a  foreign  land,  and  your  advice  I  would  be 
^lad  to  hear/' — "  Upon  this,"  says  Cavendish,  who  was  a 
witJicss  of  the  scone  thus  tar,  "the  queen  went  to  her  with* 

^  Ca\encli(«li,  frout  whom  tVb  M.cac  la  t«:vcii. 
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drawing-room  with  the  legates^  and  remained  there  some  time 
in  earnest  conversation.  What  psisscd  no  one  knew,  but  aooom* 
niodation  of  the  dispute  was  as  far  off  as  ever/'  Yet  it  must 
be  observed^  tliat  from  thisi  interview  the  queen  gained  over 
both  legates  to  her  cause ;  indeed  they  never  would  pronounoe 
against  her^  and  this  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  king's 
(inmity  to  his  former  favourite  Wolsey.  That  minister  had 
sissui'edly  encoui^aged  the  separation  between  the  king  and 
queen  in  its  earlier  stages^  in  hopes  of  marrying  his  master  to 
the  brilliant  aud  noble-minded  sister  of  Francis  I.,  Margaret 
of  Valois,  duchess  of  Alenyon.  Tliat  admirable  lady,  when  the 
reversion  of  king  Henry's  hand  was  mentioned  to  her,  replied, 
''That  if  she  had  had  no  other  objection,  she  knew  that 
listening  to  such  a  proposal  would  break  the  heart  of  queen 
Katharine ;  therefore  she  would  none  of  it/' 

WoIscy  now  found  that  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  injure 
Katharine,  his  once-beneficent  mistress  and  friend,  was  but  to 
exalt  Anne  l^oleyn,  his  active  enemy.  When  the  legantine 
court  resumed  its  sittings,  the  king's  counsel  pressed  the  legates 
to  give  judgment.  Campeggio  now  took  the  lead  and  posi- 
tively refused,  declaring  their  determination  to  refer  the  nruitter 
to  the  pontiff.  Tliis  court,  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected by  the  impatient  khig,  was  then  dissolved.  On  th]% 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  striking  his 
hand  so  violently  on  the  table  that  he  made  every  one  start, 
swore  rudely  that  "  No  good  had  ever  befallen  England  since 
cardinals  came  there.''  Wolsey  retorted  with  spirit,  "That 
if  it  had  not  been  for  one  cardin.'d  at  least,  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk would  Iiave  lost  his  head,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  re* 
\iling  cardinals  at  that  time." 

Queen  Katharine  was  now  taken  from  the  palace  of  Bride- 
well by  the  king,  who  still  remained  her  malcontent  husband. 
The  royal  pair  went  on  a  progress  together,  and  the  bishop  of 
Bayonne,  in  his  letters,  affirms  that  there  was  no  apparent 
diminution  of  affection  between  the  king  and  queen;  al- 
though they  were  accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn,  the  queea 
showed  no  marks  of  jealousy  or  anger  against  her.  The  royd 
progress  first  tarried  at  the  ^tore,  a  royal  manor  in  Hertford* 
Khiie.  and  then  bent  its  course  lo  (Jrufcju,  in  Northamptf»u> 
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eliire.  Here  Cnmpeji^o  ivcrit  to  bid  TarcwcU  to  the  Uiig. 
A\'olsej'  acconipaiiieil  liini,  but  was  aliuonl  driven  fi-oni  tb« 
rovBl  abode  by  the  Uiiigr'a  atteiidaiits.  He  liad  one  interview 
vith  Henry, — it  was  his  lust.'  Kustace  Chapiiys,  otiierwise  ('lu 
piicius,  in  his  desjiatchea  of  the  autumn  of  1 530  to  Cliarles  V,, 
his  master,  gives  sonje  iiitclliyL-iice  respetiting  queen  Kiilhaniie 
at  this  agonizing  ptrio<l.  "  The  queen's  aibneut,"  Buya  liie 
ambassador,  "  continues  aa  bad  or  worse  than  ever.  Tlte 
king  absents  liimsell'  Irom  her  as  luui'b  as  possible,  luid  is 
always  here  (at  London)  with  the  lad;/  [Aime],  whiUrt  the 
queeu  is  at  Kielimoud.  He  has  never  bL-en  so  long  without 
visiting  her  as  now,  hut  states,  in  excuse,  that  a  death  ii'om 
the  plagnc  has  talven  place  near  her  residence.  He  has 
lesumed  his  attempts  to  ]}ersiiade  her  to  become  a  nun ;  IJiin 
is,  however,  only  lost  time,  for  the  queeti  will  never  take 
such  a  step,  llie  continual  uneasiness  which  she  cndiutii 
causes  her  to  entreat  your  majesty,  as  well  in  my  letters  aa 
yours,  that  her  suit  be  brought  to  a  finid  eonclnsiou.'" 
Katharine  was  sinking  under  the  agony  of  liope  defended., 
Norfolk,  Thomas  BoIcjti,  and  his  dnugliter  ruled  all  events; 
they  were  working  the  ruin  of  \Volsey,  whom  the  queen 
jiitied,  although  in  the  earber  stages  of  the  divorce  he  had 
been  ranked  among  her  enemies.  One  of  the  miuihlers  of 
Heiuy  VIII.,  then  on  his  way  to  Kome,  Grcgoiy  Casaal, 
held  some  sreixt  communication  with  queen  Kathai'inc,  and 
by  singular  means.  "  Sire,  within  the  last  few  days,"  writes 
L'aputius  to  Chuiles  V.,  "  a  pi-eseut  of  ponltiy  has  been  sent 
to  the  queen  hy  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  with  it  an  orange, 
in  which  was  enclosed  a  letter  Irom  Gregojy  Caasal,  which  I 
deem  ])roper  to  send  to  your  majesty.  The  queen  thinks 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk  sent  this  present  of  her  own  accord, 
and  out  of  the  love  she  bears  lier,  but  I  fear  it  was  done 
with  the  kno\vledf;e  of  her  huahand ;  at  all  events,  this 
seems  to  opeu  a  w  ay  for  the  queen  to  communicate  secretly."' 
The  truth  was,  the  most  furious  dissensions  raged  between 

'  St*  the  Gucrccd'ng  lifr  iif  Aonr  Bolcyn. 

'  i;orrtspoTici.ii4.'P  i-f  Cliiol.s  V„  ■  JIIitI  by  Williiim  Ifnidfonl,  V-».  ji,  30a 
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lot  -i^e  'X*  V-,r.[k  an*!  ifj  vre:   if  be  duuupioiiiied  the 
A.„^  %.. :  .VuL-r  ErieTtL  4C-*  ▼*?  liieiT  to  take  the  opposite 

•  c*:  ::  *Lc  y.rr^z.'.r^  Tie  ii:T:.rce  excited  the 
.'f:T*>z  ^:.'.rLs  Sol  «4:r:5  an'i  coadhioiis  <^  penons 
:. .  jU.vL  TLc  t  .  '-lec.  fr.ni  Li;sh  to  low.  took  the  put  of  the 
a  .fy.Zi :  TrLil-r  'ii^ziArn^  zien.  or  those  on  whom  the  mar- 
rA^rr-vokrr  <iT  i.e:i-ilv.  were  rartisauu  of  Henir.  That  Chriit- 
rna-  'i.^  klr.^  ai.  i  ri^en  r£L<sed  at  Greenwich^  and  the  usual 
tV'i'.  :r>>  of  m.'i'^.-i-r*  an*:  banquets  took  place.  Henry  caressed 
tilt.  \tr.ui:^<  Mar}'  wi:h  more  than  his  usual  tendemesB^  and 
KarLrirne  wa.?  trotted  with  the  r^pect  due  to  the  queen  of 
Ln:ri:iD  1.  XA  thU  was  to  induce  her  to  withdraw  her  i^peal 
from  Koifie.  aud  submit  her  cause  to  the  decision  cimay  four 
prelate'f  or  secular  lawyers  in  Ensrland.  Katharine  refused  to 
authorize  ihi*  prjccedinz :  the  kin^  in  sullen  anger  broke  up 
all  the  court  diversions,  and  retLreil.  after  Easter,  to  Whitdiall| 
H  [tiihKXi  he  Lud  ju<t  forced  from  Wolser  belonging  to  the 
bee  of  York. 

The  queen  was  residin*:  at  Greenwich,  Whitsuntide  1581, 
when  tlie  king  sent  to  her  a  deputation  from  his  council 
annoinicin<;  that  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  CranmeTj  oh* 
tained  the  opinions  of  the  universities  of  Europe  conceniing 
the  divorce,  and  found  several  which  considered  it  expedient; 
he  therefore  entreated  her,  for  the  quieting  of  his  consdencs^ 
that  siic  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  fiiur  Eng- 
lisji  prelates  and  four  nobles.  The  queen  received  the  message 
in  her  chamber,  and  thus  replied  to  it :  "  God  grant  my  hus- 
band a  quiet  conscience ;  but  I  mean  to  abide  by  no  Hf^gunop 
excepting  that  of  Ilome/^^  The  king  beard  her  detenni- 
nation  with  <^loom  and  fury.  lie  accompanied  the  queen 
to  Windsor  after  the  festival  of  Trinity,  1531 ;  but  on  the 
1  Ith  of  June  he  left  the  royal  castle,  and  sent  to  Katharine 
iui{)ei'ious  orders  to  depart  from  thence  before  his  retnnL 
"  (jo  where  I  may/^  was  the  reply  of  the  forsaken  queen, 
"I  am  his  wife^  and  for  liim  will  I  pray!'^  She  inune* 
(liately  retired  from  Windsor>castle,  and  never  again  beihcld 
her  husbaiul  or  child.    Her  first  abiding-place  was  her 

>  Hull.     SpcixL  '  HalL 
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of  tlie  More,  in  Hertfordsliire ;  she  then  settled  at  Ampthill, 
wlieiice  she  wrote  to  pope  Clcmcutj  iulbrmiag  him  of  her  ci- 
pulaion  from  her  husbaud's  court. 

Kathariue  had  hilherto  been  the  princess  Mary's  principiJ 
teacher  in  the  Latin  language ;  she  was  now  separated  fn)ni 
lier,  but  more  intent  on  her  benefit  then  desirous  of  saddening 
Ijer  young  lieart  with  complaintB  of  wrongs,  she  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  letter,  recommending  attention  to  her  studies 
under  her  new  tutor.  Dr.  Featherstone;'— 

"  DtDOBTEK, 

*  1  pni;  yi>u  think  not  f hut  forgefflilnau  has  csnsed  mo  to  keep  Cbnrlea  «> 
long  here,  and  answered  not  yonr  gnod  letter,  in  the  whii:h  I  penrav*  ye  wni1<l 
know  how  1  do.  I  too  in  that  case,  that  tlie  tUxeace  of  the  king  and  jiea  troubleth 
me.  My  hiulth  is  meti-ly  good ;  nod  I  tniat  in  God  that  be,  nho  sent  it  toe, 
dotb  it  <o  ttu>  belt,  and  will  shortly  turn  all  U>  aime  with  good  elTcot.  And  in 
the  mean  time  I  nin  very  glad  to  hear  Trom  yon,  ospecially  wIkh  tbej  nhuvr  me 
that  je  be  well  emended.     I  prey  Ood  to  continue  it  to  hu  pleanura. 

"  As  for  your  writing  in  Latin,  I  am  glad  that  ye  shall  cliatigg  froa  tut  to 
niaister  FidiTstun,  for  that  ehall  do  you  nitteh  good  to  learn  from  Min  tu  writ* 
njlht ;  bat  yet  sometimea  I  would  be  glad,  when  ye  do  nrrilo  to  maisler  Federston 
of  your  OKU  inditing,  wlien  he  hath  read  it  that  I  may  see  it,  for  it  ehall  bo  a 
great  romfort  to  ine  loaecyou  keep  your  Latin,  and  fair  writing  andall.  Ands»l 
praj  to  TMomaiend  niD  to  my  huly  of  Suliabury.    At  H'ufiuni,  thia  Friday  nighb 


■yOi^^    Cc\pi^l'i^ 


Wliile  yet  resident  at  Ampthill,  Katharine  wrote  to  her 
daughter  another  letter  full  of  exccDeut  advice,  praying  her 
lo  submit  to  her  father's  will.  The  wise  queen  justly  con- 
sidered, that  if  Mary  did  not  exasperate  her  fatlier,  he  would, 
at  one  time  or  other,  acknowledge  her  rights  as  a  child ;  and, 
at  her  tender  age,  her  opinion  on  the  divorce  could  be  of  no 
moment.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  the  queen  desires 
to  be  remembered  to  her  dear  good  lady  of  Salisburj-,  Mary's 
governess ;  "  tell  her,"  adds  the  pious  Katharine,  "  that  to 
'  There  la  reawm  to  suppmie  this  tutor  of  Mary  wm  afterwords  put  to  <iealh 
by  Hcnryat  that  drenilTuleiecution  in  Sniithfleld,  where  Abell.oiwofKathariiw'a 
riiHpliiin",  and  two  Cnlliolim  were  bulehered,  aceordingtolheirdoom.fortreasont 
and,  U  tbi'  MUiie  tiui^,  tlie  pious  Dr.  llonica  aud  two  frotestanti  were  burnt  aliT*. 
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the  kingdom  of  Heaven  we  never  come  but  tlirough  moaj 
troubles/"  Anotlier  letter  of  the  queen  was  written  to  Ciom« 
well  on  occiusion  of  having  heard  news  that  the  princess  wu 
ill.  Katharine  sues  thus  humbly  to  Henry's  agent  for  per- 
mission to  see  her  child,  saying,  that  "  A  little  comfort  and 
mii-th  slie  would  take  witli  me,  would  be  a  half-health  to  her. 
I'or  my  love  let  this  be  done/^  Yet  this  maternal  request  was 
cruellv  refused. 

At  this  juncture  pope  Clement  addressed  a  private  letter 
of  exhortation  to  llcnry^  advising  him  to  take  home  queen 
Katharine,  and  put  away  "  one  Anna/'  whom  he  kept  about 
him.  A  })ublic  instrument  from  Rome  soon  followed  this  ex- 
ordium, which  confirmed  the  legality  of  Henry  and  Katliarine^a 
marriage,  and  pronounced  their  offspring  legitimate.  At  first 
tlie  king  wjis  staggered,  and  resolved  to  suspend  his  efforts  tu 
obtain  the  divorce.  Cromwell  oftered  his  advice  at  that  cri- 
ticvl  moment  to  separate  the  English  church  from  the  supre- 
macy of  Home,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  the  king's  ex* 
liausted  finances  by  the  seizure  of  church  property.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  stupendous  step  fill  many  vast  folios  devoted 
to  the  might\'^  questions  of  contending  creeds  and  dift'ering 
interests, — questions  which  must  be  left  undiscussed  here;  the 
object  of  these  unambitious  pages  is  but  to  trace  its  effects  on 
one  faithful  feminine  heart,  wrung  with  all  the  woes  that  per- 
tain to  a  forsaken  wife  and  bereaved  mother.  The  death  of  War- 
liam  archbisliop  of  Canterburj^  in  1532^  and  the  appointment 
of  the  king's  esteemed  theologian^  Dr.  Cranmer^  in  his  plaoe^ 
gave  a  pros])ect  of  tlie  conclusion  of  the  long-agitated  question 
of  the  divorce.  The  king  resolved  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
his  wedlock  by  a  decision  pronounced  under  his  own  supre- 
macy. He  therefore  married  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year. 

Insurrections  and  tumults  were  raised  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  king's  marriage  with  "  Nan  Bullen,''  as 
she  was  irreverently  styled  by  the  common  people.  If  the 
queen  had  not  been  the  great  and  good  woman  she  wa^  aha 

*  Henrne's  S^lloge.     Tho  letter,  like  wme  otlwn  written  when  tht  wis  mh 
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might  have  ^ven  her  faithless  husbaml  and  triumplmiit  ri(iil 
no  httle  uneasiness  by  heading  a  party  with  her  daiiglUer, 
especially  as  the  court  of  Rome  had  pronounced  her  maii-iH}^ 
good,  and  her  offspring  legitimate.  The  house  of  commoua 
had  declared  in  lier  favour  by  presenting  a  petition,  moved  by 
one  of  their  members  named  Terns,  requesting  the  king  to  take 
home  queen  Katharine.'  The  first  step  Cranmer  took  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  kiiig,  re- 
questing permission  to  settle  the  question  of  the  divorce. 
An  archie piscopa!  court  was  accordingly  held  at  Dunstable, 
six  miles  from  the  queen's  residence.  Here  Katharine  wa^ 
i-epeatedly  cited  to  appear,  but  she  carefully  avoided  giving  the 
least  sign  of  recognition  that  such  tribunal  existed.  Finally, 
she  was  declared  contumacious;  and  the  sentence  that  her 
marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  never  !iad  been  good,  was 
read  before  two  notaries  in  the  Lady-clmpel  of  Dunstable- 
priory.^  Leave  was  given  both  to  Kathaiiue  and  tlie  king  to 
marry  elsewhere  if  they  chose.  On  the  day  after  Ascension- 
day,  Jlay  23,  1533,  this  important  decision  was  pronounced.* 

Sorrow  had  made  cruel  havoc  in  the  health  of  the  haplefis 
queen  wliile  these  slow  drops  of  bitterness  were  distilling. 
\^'ten  lord  Jlountjoy,  her  former  page,  was  deputed  to  iufoim 
her  that  she  was  degraded  from  the  nuik  c-f  quean  of  England 
to  that  of  dowager- princess  of  Wales,  riio  wiia  oi;  a  sick-bed ; 
it  was  some  days  before  she  could  permit  the  interview,  which 
is  thiis  reported  by  Mounlrjoy.  "  Thursday,  July  3.  She  com- 
manded her  chamberlain  shoiUd  bring  into  her  privy-charaber 
as  many  of  her  servants  as  he  could  inform  of  her  wishes; 
'for,'  she  said,  'she  thought  it  a  long  season  since  she  saw 
them.'  Her  grace  was  then  lying  upon  her  pallet,  hecjiuiie 
she  had  pricked  her  foot  with  a  pin,  so  that  she  might  not 
well  stand  or  go,  and  also  sore  annoyed  with  a  cough.  Per- 
ceiving that  many  of  her  serv*auts  were  there  assembled,  who 
might  hear  what  ^lioidd  be  said,  she  then  demanded, '  Whether 
we  had  our  charge  to  §ay  by  mouth  or  by  writing?'  We  said, 
'Both.'  But  as  soon  as  we  began  to  declare  and  read  that 
the  articles  ^lere  addressed  to  the  princess- dowager,  she  mads 
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B  copy,  tliat  slie  might  translate  it  iuto  Spanish ;  and  the  sceos 
concludeil  with  her  proteistatiunS]  tliat  she  would  "  never  re- 
linquish the  name  of  queen."  Indeed,  the  implicit  ohedioni'fl 
Henry's  agents  paid  her,  even  when  these  came  to  dispute  her 
title,  proved  how  completely  she  was  versed  in  the  iseii-ace  ut 
command.  Her  servants  liad  been  summoned  by  Momitjoy  to 
take  an  oath  to  serve  her  but  as  princess  of  Wales,  which  aho 
forbade  them  to  do ;  therefore  many  left  her  service,  and  she 
was  waited  upon  by  a  very  few,  whom  the  king  excused  from 
the  oath. 

The  same  summer,  her  residence  was  transferred  to  Bii^lcn 
(now  called  Buckden),  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  four  miles  from  Huntingdon.  Her  routine  of  life  is 
piost  interestingly  described  in  a  curious  manuscript  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Harpstiekl,  a  eontemporary,  whose  testimony  ia  well 
worth  att<mtion,  because  it  allows  that  the  great  and  excellent 
Katliarine  continued  to  view  her  rival,  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the 
same  Christian  light  as  before,  even  in  ths  last  consummation 
of  her  bitterest  trials,  considering  her  as  an  object  of  deep 
pity  rather  than  resentment.  Katharine  thus  displays  the 
highest  power  of  talent  bestowed  ou  the  human  spucies,  an 
exquisite  and  accurate  judgment  of  character.  Moat  correctly 
did  she  appreciate  both  Henry  and  his  giddy  partner.  "  I  have 
credibly  heard,"  says  Dr.  Harpsfield,  "  that,  at  a  time  of  her 
sorest  traubles,  one  of  her  gentlewomen  beganto  curse  Anno 
Bolcyn.  The  queen  dried  her  streaming  eyes,  and  said  ear- 
nestly, '  Hold  your  peace !  Curse  not — curse  her  not,  but 
rather  pray  for  her;  for  even  now  is  the  time  fast  coming 
when  you  siiall  have  reason  to  pity  her,  and  lament  her  case.' 
And  so  it  chanced  indeed At  Bugden,"  pursues  Harps- 
field,  "  queen  Katharine  spent  her  sohtary  hfe  in  much  prayer, 
great  alms  and  abstinence ;  and  when  slie  was  not  this  way 
occupied,  then  was  she  and  her  gentlewomen  working  wiih 
their  own  hands  something  wrui^ht  in  needlework,  cosily 
and  artificially,  which  she  intended,  to  the  honour  of  Grod,  to 
bestow  on  some  of  the  churches.  There  was  in  the  s^d  house 
of  Uugden  a  chamber  with  a  w"ndow  that  had  a  prospect  into 
the  chapel,  out  of  the  which  atie  night  hear  divine  service,    lu 
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exception  to  that  uame^  spying,  she  was  '  not  princess-dowager, 
but  the  queen^  and,  withal,  tlie  king's  true  wife, — ^had  beeu 
crowned  and  anointed  queen,  and  had  by  the  king  lawfiil 
issue ;  wherefore  the  name  of  queen  she  would  vindicate^  chal- 
lenge, and  so  call  herself  during  her  liktime/"^  It  was  in 
vain  that  Mountjoy  and  his  coadjutors  alternately  offered  bribes 
and  used  threats.  Katharine  remained  firm  in  her  determi- 
nation ;  she  treated  all  offers  of  augmentation  to  her  income 
with  queenly  contempt.  They  proceeded  to  tell  her,  if  she 
retained  the  name  of  queen,  she  would  (for  a  vain  desire  and 
appetite  of  glory)  provoke  the  king's  highness,  not  only  against 
her  whole  household,  to  their  hindrance  and  undoing;  but  be 
an  occasion  that  the  king  should  withdraw  his  fatherly  love 
from  her  honourable  and  dearest  daughter,  the  lady  princess 
Mary,  wliich  ought  to  move  her  if  no  other  cause  did. 

This  was  the  first  time  threats  had  been  aimed  at  the 
daughter,  in  case  the  mother  continued  impracticable.  Kftthiy, 
riue  still  continued  unsubdued;  she  answered,  ''As  to  any 
vain-glory,  it  was  not  that  she  desired  the  name  of  a  queen, 
but  only  for  the  discharge  of  her  conscience  to  declare  herself 
the  king's  true  wife,  and  not  his  harlot,  for  the  last  twenty. 
four  years.  As  to  the  princess  her  daughter,  she  was  the 
king's  true  child ;  and  as  Ood  had  given  her  unto  ihem,  so, 
for  her  part,  she  would  render  her  again  to  the  king  as  bis 
daughter,  to  do  with  her  as  should  stand  with  his  pleasure^ 
trusting  to  God  that  she  would  prove  an  honest  woman ;  and 
tlifit  neither  for  her  daughter,  her  servants,  her  possessions,  or 
any  worldly  adversity,  or  the  king's  displeasure,  that  might 
ensue,  would  she  yield  in  this  cause  to  put  her  soid  in  danger; 
and  that  they  should  not  be  feared  that  have  power  to  kill  the 
body,  but  He  only  that  hath  power  over  the  souL''  Katha* 
riue  then  exerted  her  queenly  authority  by  commanding  the 
minutes  of  this  conference  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  drew  her 
pen  through  the  words  "  princess-dowager  "  wherever  they  oo« 
curred.  The  paper  still  remains  in  our  national  arcliives  with 
tiie  alterations  made  by  her  agitated  hand.     She  demanded 
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m  copy,  that  slie  might  translate  it  into  Spauisb  ;  and  the  scene 
concluded  with  her  prutestatluns,  tliat  she  would  "  never  r^ 
linqnisli  the  name  of  queen."  Indeed,  the  implicit  ohedieni« 
Henry's  agents  paid  her,  even  when  these  came  to  dispnte  Iter 
title,  proved  liow  completely  slie  was  versed  in  the  wicaeu  of 
command.  Her  servants  had  been  auramoned  by  Mouitljoy  to 
take  an  oath  to  serve  her  but  as  princess  of  Wales,  which  uliu 
forbade  them  to  do ;  therefore  many  left  her  service,  and  siie 
was  waited  upon  by  a  very  few,  whom  the  king  exeuacd  from 
the  oath. 

The  same  sammer,  her  residence  was  transferred  to  Bugdcii 
(now  Willed  Buckdeii),  a  palace  belonging  Ut  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  four  miles  from  Huntingdon.  Her  routine  of  hfe  is 
most  interestingly  described  in  a  curious  manuscript  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Harpslield,  a  eunteiuporary,  whose  testimony  ia  well 
worth  attention,  because  it  shows  that  tlie  great  and  excellent 
Katharine  continued  to  view  her  rival,  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the 
same  Christian  light  as  before,  even  in  ths  last  cousummation 
of  her  bitterest  trials,  considering  her  as  an  object  of  deep 
pity  rather  than  resentment.  Katharine  thus  displays  the 
highest  power  of  talent  bestowed  on  the  human  species,  an 
exquisite  and  accurate  judgment  of  character.  Most  correctly 
did  she  appreciate  both  Henry  and  hia  giddy  partner.  "  I  have 
credibly  heard,"  says  Dr.  Harpslield,  "that,  at  a  time  of  her 
aorest  ti-oubles,  oue  of  her  geutlewomeu  be^n_to  curse  Anne 
Boieyn.  The  queen  dried  her  streaming  eyes,  and  said  ear- 
nestly, 'Hold  your  peace!  Curse  not — curse  her  not,  but 
rather  pray  for  her;  for  even  now  ia  the  time  fast  coming 
when  you  shall  have  reason  to  pity  her,  and  lament  her  case.' 

And  so  it  chanced  indeed At  Bngden,"  pursues  Harps- 

fiehi,  "  queen  Katharine  spent  her  solitary  life  in  much  prayer, 
great  alms  and  abstinence ;  and  when  slie  was  not  this  way 
occupied,  then  was  a!ie  and  her  gentlewomen  working  with 
their  uwu  hauda  sumetluug  wrought  iu  needlework,  costly 
and  artificially,  which  she  intended,  to  the  honour  of  God,  to 
bestow  on  some  of  the  chiut:hes.  There  was  in  the  said  house 
of  TJugden  a  chamber  with  a  wmdow  that  had  a  prospect  into 
the  chapel,  out  of  tlie  which  she  -night  hear  divine  service,    lu 
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tlie  kingdom  of  Heaven  we  never  come  but  through  inaiif 
troubles/'^  Another  letter  of  the  queen  was  written  to  Crom* 
well  on  occasion  of  having  heard  news  that  the  princess  wai 
ill.  Katharme  sues  thus  humbly  to  Henry's  agent  for  per- 
mission to  see  her  child,  saying,  that  "  A  little  comfort  and 
mirth  she  would  take  with  me,  would  be  a  half-health  to  her. 
Tor  my  love  let  this  be  done/^  Yet  this  maternal  request  wai 
cruellv  refused. 

At  this  juncture  pope  Clement  addressed  a  private  letter 
of  exhortation  to  Henry,  advising  him  to  take  home  queen 
Katharuic,  and  put  away  "  one  Anna/'  whom  he  kept  about 
him.  A  public  instrument  from  Rome  soon  followed  this  ex- 
ordium, which  confirmed  the  legality  of  Henry  and  KaUiaiine^a 
marriage,  and  pronounced  their  offspring  legitimate.  At  first 
the  king  was  staggered^  and  resolved  to  suspend  his  efforts  to 
obtain  the  divorce.  Cromwell  offered  his  advice  at  that  cri- 
tici>i  moment  to  separate  the  Enghsh  church  from  the  supre- 
macy of  liomc,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  enrich  the  king's  ex- 
hausted finances  by  the  seizure  of  church  property.  The  con- 
sequences of  tliis  stupendous  step  fill  many  vast  folios  devoted 
to  the  mighty  questions  of  contending  creeds  and  differing 
interests, — questions  which  must  be  left  undiscussed  here;  the 
object  of  these  unambitious  pages  is  but  to  trace  its  effects  «i 
one  faithful  feminine  heai*t,  wnmg  with  all  the  woes  that  per^ 
tain  to  a  forsaken  wife  and  bereaved  mother.  The  death  of  War- 
ham  arclibisliop  of  Canterbury,  in  1532^  and  the  appointmeat 
of  the  king's  esteemed  theologian.  Dr.  Cranmer,  in  his  plaoe^ 
gave  a  prospect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  long-agitated  question 
of  the  divorce.  The  king  resolved  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  ol 
his  wedlock  by  a  decision  pronounced  under  Ins  own  supre- 
macy. He  therefore  married  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  follo^nng  year. 

Insurrections  and  tumults  were  raised  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  king's  marriage  %vith  ^'  Nan  Bullen,"  as 
she  was  irreverently  styled  by  the  common  people.  If  the 
queen  had  not  been  the  great  and  good  woman  she  was^  she 
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niiglit  have  given  her  fiutlJess  husband  and  triumphaijt  rival 
no  httle  uneasiness  by  heading  a  party  with  her  daughter, 
especially  as  the  court  of  Rome  had  pronounced  her  maniage 
good,  and  licr  offspring  legitimate.  The  liouse  of  conunouit 
had  declared  in  her  favour  by  presenting  a  petition,  moved  by 
one  of  their  members  named  Terns,  requesting  the  king  to  take 
home  queen  Katharine.'  The  first  step  Cranmer  took  as  nrth- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  king,  re- 
questing permission  to  settle  the  question  of  the  divorce. 
An  archi episcopal  court  was  accordingly  held  at  Unnstable, 
sis  mdes  from  the  queen's  residence.  Here  Katharine  wn* 
repeatedly  cited  to  appear,  but  she  carefully  avoided  giving  the 
least  sign  of  recognition  that  such  tribunal  existed.  Finally, 
she  was  declared  contumacious;  ami  the  sentence  that  her 
marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  never  had  been  good,  was 
read  before  tivo  notaries  in  the  Lady-chapel  of  Dunstable- 
jtriory.'  Leave  was  given  both  to  Katharine  and  the  king  to 
marry  elsewhere  if  they  chose.  On  the  day  after  Ascension- 
day,  May  23,  1533,  this  important  decision  was  pronounced.' 

Sorrow  had  made  cruel  havoc  in  the  health  of  the  hapless 
queen  while  these  slow  drops  of  bittcnieas  were  distilling. 
When  lord  Mountjoy,  her  former  page,  was  deputed  to  inform 
her  that  she  was  degraded  firom  the  rar.k  of  queen  of  England 
to  that  of  dowager-princess  of  'Walcfi,  slis  wna  c:;  a  sick-bed: 
it  was  some  days  before  she  coidd  permit  the  iuten-iew,  which 
is  thus  reported  by  Mountjoy.  "Thursday,  July  3.  She  com- 
manded her  chamberlain  shoidd  bring  into  her  privy-chamber 
as  many  of  her  senants  as  he  could  inform  of  her  wishes ; 
'for,'  she  said,  'she  thought  it  a  long  season  since  she  saw 
them.'  Her  grace  was  then  lying  upon  her  pallet,  because 
she  had  pricked  her  foot  with  a  pin,  so  that  she  might  not 
well  stand  or  go,  and  also  sore  annoyed  with  a  cough.  Per- 
ceiving that  many  of  her  senants  were  there  assembled,  wlio 
mtglit  hear  wlmt  should  be  said,  she  then  demanded, '  Whether 
we  had  our  charge  to  say  by  mouth  or  by  writing?'  We  said, 
'Both.'  But  as  soon  as  we  b^an  to  declare  and  read  that 
the  articles  were  addressed  to  the  priaceas-dowager,  she  madti 
'  lord  HerUrt,  p.  10(1  (W.  K™™.t.)  =  Ili.L  n.  ira.  •  Ibirt. 
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tliti  kingdom  of  lleuven  we  uever  coiae  but  tl)roan>li  m^af 
ti-oubled.'"  Another  letter  of  the  queen  was  written  to  Cnno- 
well  uu  occastoii  of  liaiiug  heard  news  tliat  tlie  princess  wu 
ill.  Katliariue  sura  tluis  humbly  to  Henry's  agent  for  per- 
luisdioii  to  see  her  cliild,  saying,  that  "A  little  eomfort  and 
mirth  s)ic  nould  take  with  me,  would  be  a  liatf-health  to  ber. 
I'ur  my  lo^'e  let  this  be  done."  Yet  this  maternal  request  wai 
cruelty  refused. 

At  this  juncture  pope  Clement  addressed  ft  pnTste  letter 
of  exIiortatioQ  to  Henry,  advising  him  to  take  bome  queen 
Katharine,  and  put  away  "  one  Anna,"  whom  he  kept  about 
him.  A  public  instrument  from  Rome  soon  followed  tliis  ex- 
ordium, which  confirmed  tlie  legality  of  Henry  and  Katliarioe*! 
marriage,  and  pronounced  their  off^itring  legitimate.  At  firat 
the  king  was  iitaggcre<l,  and  resolved  to  suspend  his  elTorts  to 
obtain  tlic  divorce.  Cromwell  otfcred  his  advice  at  that  cri- 
tic»J  moment  to  separate  the  English  church  from  the  supre- 
mncy  of  liumc,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  the  king's  es> 
hauste<l  fnianecd  by  the  seizure  of  church  property.  The  oon- 
■equcncea  of  this  stupendous  step  fill  many  vast  foUos  devoted 
to  the  mighty  questions  of  contending  creeds  and  differing 
interests, — qui-stioiis  which  must  be  left  untbscussed  liere;  the 
object  of  these  tuiambitions  ])agcs  is  but  to  trace  its  effects  on 
one  faithful  feniiuiuc  liciut,  wrung  with  nil  the  woes  that  per- 
tain to  a  forsaken  wife  and  bereaved  motlici-.  The  death  of  War- 
ham  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  in  1532,  and  the  appointment 
of  tlie  king's  esteemed  ttieologian.  Dr.  Cninmer,  in  his  plaoc^ 
gnvc  a  pruspcct  of  tlie  conclusion  uf  the  long-i^tated  question 
of  the  divorce.    The  king  resolved  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 

s  wedlock  by  a  decision  pronoiuv.cd  imdcr  Iiis  own  i 
macy.     He  therefore  married  Anne  iSoleyn  in  the  c 
meiit  of  the  following  year. 

Insurrections  and  tumults  were  raised  in  many  piirts  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  king's  marriage  with  "  H""  UuUen/^'i 
»he  was  irreverently  styled  by  tlie  eom 
queen  had  not  been  the  great  and  { 


tlie  coQunp^ 
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might  have  gnea  her  bithlen  htuband  aod  tnnmphsnt  rind 
Qo  little  imeasinesa  by  heading  a  pai^  with  her  daughter, 
especially  as  the  court  of  Borne  had  pronounced  her  tnaniagc 
good,  and  her  offspring  legitimate.  The  house  (£  commons 
had  declared  in  her  &Toar  by  presenting  a  petition,  moved  by 
one  of  their  metnbesB  named  Tenu,  requesting  the  king  to  take 
home  queen  Katharine.'  The  fint  step  Cranmer  took  ai  arcL- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  was,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  king,  i». 
questing  permission  to  settle  the  question  of  the  divorce. 
An  KTchiepificopal  court  was  accordingly  held  at  Dunstable 
ax  miles  from  the  queen's  residence.  Here  Katharine  wa^ 
repeatedly  dted  to  appear,  but  she  carefully  avoided  giving  the 
least  sign  of  recc^nition  that  such  tribunal  existed.  Finally, 
she  was  declared  contumadoos ;  and  the  sentence  that  her 
marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  never  had  been  good,  waa 
read  beftne  two  notaries  in  the  Lady-chapel  of  Dunstable- 
prioiy.*  Leave  waa  given  both  to  Katharine  and  the  king  to 
marry  elsewhere  if  they  chose.  On  the  day  after  Aacension- 
day,  May  23, 1533,  this  important  decision  was  pronounced.* 

Sorrow  had  made  cruel  havoc  in  the  health  of  the  haplem 
queen  while  these  slow  drops  of  bitterness  were  distilling. 
When  lord  Moun^oy,  her  former  psge,  was  deputed  to  inform 
lier  that  she  waa  d^raded  from  the  nuit  cf  queen  of  En^and 
to  that  of  dowager-princess  of  Wales,  iha  vtis  on  a  sick-bed : 
it  waa  some  days  before  she  coidd  permit  the  interview,  which 
ia  thus  reported  by  Mountjoy.  "  Thursday,  July  3.  She  com- 
manded her  chamberlain  should  bring  into  her  privy-chamber 
aa  many  of  her  servants  as  he  could  inform  of  her  wishes; 
'for,'  she  said,  'she  thought  it  a  long  season  since  she  saw 
tbem.'  Her  grace  was  then  lying  upon  her  pallet,  because 
~  B  bad  pricked  her  foot  with  a  pin,  so  that  she  might  not 
"  stand  or  go,  ami  also  wre  annoyed  with  a  cough.  Per- 
g  that  many  of  her  servants  were  there  assembled,  who 
^iiear  wliat  j-hould  be  said,  she  then  demanded, '  Whether 
G  to  say  by  mouth  or  by  writing?'  We  said, 
i  800U  Ha  w  :  began  to  declare  and  read  that 
1  to  the  pincess- dowager,  she  luadti 
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tlic  kingdom  of  Ileiiven  we  never  come  but  tlirougli  matij 
trouliles.'"  Another  letter  of  the  queen  was  written  to  Crom- 
well uu  ueeiLsion  of  hiiviiig  licurd  news  tliat  the  princess  wu 
ill.  KHthariue  surs  thus  humbly  to  Henry's  a^nt  for  per- 
uiissiou  to  see  her  (-liild,  saying,  that  "  A  little  comfort  and 
mirtlk  die  would  take  with  me,  would  be  a  half-hcaltli  to  her. 
Fur  my  love  let  this  be  done."  Yet  this  maternal  request  WM 
cruelly  roi'use<l. 

At  (his  juucturc  pope  Clement  addressed  a  private  letter 
of  exhortation  to  Henry,  advising  him  to  take  home  queea 
Katharine,  and  put  away  "  one  Anna,"  whom  he  kept  about 
hiiii.  A  puhlic  instnimont  from  Rome  soon  followed  this  ex- 
ordium, which  confirmed  the  legality  of  Henry  and  Kathariue'a 
miiiTia^,  and  pronounced  their  oll'spriug  legitimate.  At  first 
the  king  was  staggered,  and  resolved  to  suspend  his  eftbrts  to 
obtain  llic  divorce.  Cromwell  oflcred  Ida  adrice  at  that  cri- 
ticid  moment  to  separate  the  English  church  from  the  supre- 
inacy  of  Home,  luid  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  the  king's  ex- 
hausted finances  by  the  seizure  of  church  property.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  stupendous  step  fill  many  vast  folios  devoted 
to  the  mighty  questions  of  contending  creeds  and  did'ering 
interests, — questions  w  hich  must  be  lefl  undiscussed  here ;  tha 
object  of  thc^e  unambitious  ]iagcs  is  but  to  trace  its  effects  ua 
one  faithful  feminine  heart,  wrung  with  all  the  woes  that  per- 
tain to  a  forsakcu  wife  and  bereaved  mother.  The  death  of  War- 
Imin  archbishop  of  Caiiteibury,  iu  15()2,  and  the  appointmeut 
of  the  king's  esteemed  theologian,  Ur.  Crannier,  in  his  plac^ 
gare  a  prosjiect  of  the  couclusion  of  the  long-agitated  question 
of  the  divorce.  The  king  resolved  to  cut  the  (iordian  knot  of 
his  wedlock  by  a  decision  pronounced  under  his  own  eupre- 
maey.  He  therefore  married  Auuc  Bolcj-n  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year. 

Insiu'rectious  and  tumults  were  raised  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  king's  marria^  with  "  Nan  Bullen,"  u 
she  was  irreverently  styled  by  the  co"""^  people.  If  the 
queen  had  not  been  the  great  and  ^^o  she  was,  she 

'  IleuDu'H  Sjllop;.     llw  letter,  like  *  a 
jnumiiig  nt  Amptliill,  u  ilutui  Wubum. 
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might  have  given  her  faithless  husband  and  triumphant  rival 
no  little  uneasiness  by  heading  a  party  with  her  daughter, 
especially  as  the  court  of  Rome  had  pronounced  her  marriage 
good^  and  her  offspring  legitimate.  The  house  of  commons 
had  declared  in  her  f&vour  by  presenting  a  petition,  moved  by 
one  of  their  members  named  Tems,  requesting  the  king  to  take 
home  queen  Katharine.^  The  first  step  Cranmer  took  as  arcL< 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was^  to  address  a  letter  to  the  king^  re- 
questing permission  to  settle  the  question  of  the  divorce. 
An  archiepiscopal  court  was  accordingly  held  at  Dunstable, 
six  miles  from  the  queen's  residence.  Here  Katharine  wa^ 
repeatedly  cited  to  appear,  but  she  carefully  avoided  giving  the 
least  sign  of  recognition  that  such  tribunal  existed.  Finally, 
she  was  declared  contumacious;  and  the  sentence  that  her 
marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  never  had  been  good,  was 
read  before  two  notaries  in  the  Lady-chapel  of  Dunstable- 
priory.'  Leave  was  given  both  to  Katharine  and  the  king  to 
marry  elsewhere  if  they  chose.  On  the  day  after  Ascension- 
day,  May  23, 1533,  this  important  decision  was  pronounced.' 

Sorrow  had  made  cruel  havoc  in  the  health  of  the  hapless 
queen  while  these  slow  drops  of  bitterness  were  distilling. 
When  lord  Mountjoy,  her  former  page,  was  deputed  to  inform 
her  that  she  was  degraded  firom  the  rank  of  queen  of  England 
to  that  of  dowager-princess  of  Wales,  sLe  was  on  a  sick-bed : 
it  was  some  days  before  she  could  permit  the  interview,  which 
is  thus  reported  by  Mountjoy.  "  Thursday,  July  3.  She  com- 
manded her  chamberlain  should  bring  into  her  privy-chamber 
as  many  of  her  servants  as  he  could  inform  of  her  wishes; 
*for/  she  said,  'she  thought  it  a  long  season  since  she  saw 
them/  Her  grace  was  then  lying  upon  her  pallet,  because 
she  had  pricked  her  foot  with  a  pin,  so  that  she  might  not 
well  stand  or  go,  and  also  sore  annoyed  with  a  cough.  Per- 
ceiving that  many  of  her  servants  were  there  assembled,  who 
might  hear  what  shoi Jd  be  said,  she  then  demanded, '  Whether 
we  had  our  charge  to  say  by  mouth  or  by  writing?'  We  said, 
*  Both.'  But  as  soon  as  we  began  to  declare  and  read  that 
the  articles  m  ere  addressed  to  tlie  princess-dowager,  she  made 

>  Lord  HcrlHjrt,  p.  1:G  (\V.  Keniwt.)  «  Ibid.  p.  103.  »  n)id. 
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the  kingdom  of  Heaven  we  never  come  but  tlirongh  manf 
troubles/''  Another  letter  of  the  queen  was  written  to  CSrom- 
well  on  occasion  of  liaviug  heard  news  that  the  priuoeas  wm 
ill.  Katharine  sues  thus  humbly  to  Henry's  agent  for  per- 
mission to  see  her  child,  sa}ing^  that  "  A  little  comfort  and 
mii-th  she  would  take  with  me^  would  be  a  half-health  to  her. 
I'or  my  love  let  this  be  done/'  Yet  this  maternal  request  wai 
cruellv  refused. 

At  this  juncture  pope  Clement  addressed  a  private  letter 
of  exhortation  to  llenry^  advising  him  to  take  home  queea 
Katharine^  and  put  away  "  one  Anna/'  whom  he  kept  about 
him.  A  ])ublic  instrument  from  Rome  soon  followed  this  ex- 
ordium^ which  confirmed  the  legality  of  Henry  and  Katharine'a 
marriage^  and  pronounced  their  ofispring  legitimate.  At  fint 
the  kuig  was  staggered,  and  resolved  to  suspend  his  efforts  tu 
obtain  the  divorce.  Cromwell  offered  his  advice  at  that  cri- 
t'lcvl  moment  to  separate  the  English  church  from  the  supro- 
niacy  of  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  the  king's  ex- 
hausted finances  by  the  seizure  of  church  property.  The  oon^ 
sequences  of  this  stupendous  step  fill  many  vast  foUos  devoted 
to  the  mighty  questions  of  contending  creeds  and  differing 
interests, — questions  which  must  be  left  undiscussed  here ;  the 
object  of  these  unambitious  pages  is  but  to  trace  its  effects  cm 
one  faithful  feminine  heart,  wiTmg  with  all  the  woes  that  per- 
tain to  a  foi'saken  wife  and  bereaved  mother.  The  death  of  War- 
liani  arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1532,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  king  8  esteemed  theologian,  Dr.  Cramner,  in  his  plaoe^ 
gnvT  a  prospect  of  the  c*onclusion  of  the  long-agitated  question 
of  the  divorce.  The  king  resolved  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
his  wedlock  by  a  decision  pronounced  under  his  own  supre- 
macy. He  therefore  married  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year. 

Insurrections  and  tumults  were  raised  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  king's  marriage  with  "  Nan  Bullen/'  as 
slie  was  irreverently  styled  by  the  common  people.  If  the 
queen  had  not  been  the  great  and  good  woman  she  wasj,  she 

'  IleATiui's  Sylloge.    llie  letter,  like  dome  othen  vnrittcti  when  riw  was  to* 
joumiiig  at  AiuptLill,  v  (ktud  Wobiim. 
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might  have  given  her  faithless  husband  and  triumphant  rival 
no  little  uneasiness  by  heading  a  party  with  her  daughter, 
especially  as  the  court  of  Rome  had  pronounced  her  marriage 
good,  and  her  offspring  legitimate.  The  house  of  commons 
had  declared  in  her  f&vour  by  presenting  a  petition,  moved  by 
one  of  their  members  named  Tems,  requesting  the  king  to  take 
home  queen  Katharine.^  The  first  step  Cranmer  took  as  arcL< 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  king,  re- 
questing permission  to  settle  the  question  of  the  divcnroe. 
An  archiepiscopal  court  was  accordingly  held  at  Dunstable, 
six  miles  from  the  queen's  residence.  Here  Katharine  wa^ 
repeatedly  cited  to  appear,  but  she  carefully  avoided  giving  the 
least  sign  of  recognition  that  such  tribunal  existed.  Finally, 
she  was  declared  contumacious;  and  the  sentence  that  her 
marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  never  had  been  good,  was 
read  before  two  notaries  in  the  Lady-chapel  of  Dunstable- 
priory.^  Leave  was  given  both  to  Katharine  and  the  king  to 
marry  elsewhere  if  they  chose.  On  the  day  after  Ascension- 
day,  May  23, 1533,  this  important  decision  was  pronounced.' 

Sorrow  had  made  cruel  havoc  in  the  health  of  the  hapless 
queen  while  these  slow  drops  of  bitterness  were  distilling. 
When  lord  Mountjoy,  her  former  page,  was  deputed  to  inform 
her  that  she  was  degraded  firom  the  rank  of  queen  of  England 
to  that  of  dowager-princess  of  Wales,  she  was  on  a  sick-bed : 
it  was  some  days  before  she  could  permit  the  intendew,  which 
is  thus  reported  by  Mountjoy.  "  Thursday,  July  3.  She  com- 
manded her  chamberlain  should  bring  into  her  privy-chamber 
as  many  of  her  seri^ants  as  he  could  inform  of  her  wishes; 
'for/  she  said,  ^she  thought  it  a  long  season  since  she  saw 
them/  Her  grace  was  then  lying  upon  her  pallet,  because 
she  had  pricked  her  foot  with  a  pin,  so  that  she  might  not 
well  stand  or  go,  and  also  sore  annoyed  with  a  cough.  Per- 
ceiving that  many  of  her  servants  were  there  assembled,  who 
might  liear  what  shoiJd  be  said,  she  then  demanded, '  Whether 
we  had  our  charge  to  say  by  mouth  or  by  writing  ?'  We  said, 
'  Both/  But  as  soon  as  we  began  to  declare  and  read  that 
the  articles  were  addressed  to  the  princess-dowager,  she  made 

»  Lord  HerlM2rt,  p.  lOG  (W.  Keniu^t.)  »  Ibiti  p.  103.  »  md. 
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exception  to  that  name,  saying,  she  was '  not  prinoess^owager, 
but  the  queen^  and,  withal^  the  king's  true  wife, — ^had  been 
crowned  and  anointed  queen^  and  had  by  the  king  lawful 
issue ;  wherefore  the  name  of  queen  she  would  vindicate,  chal- 
lenge^ and  so  call  herself  during  her  lifbtime/^''  It  was  in 
vain  that  Mountjoy  and  his  coadjutors  alternately  offered  bribes 
and  used  threats.  Katharine  remained  firm  in  her  determi^ 
nation  ;  she  treated  all  oftcrs  of  augmentation  to  her  income 
with  queenly  contempt.  They  proceeded  to  tell  her,  if  she 
retained  the  name  of  qucen^  she  would  (for  a  vain  desire  and 
appetite  of  glory)  provoke  the  king's  highness,  not  only  against 
her  whole  household^  to  their  hindrance  and  undoing,  but  be 
an  occasion  that  the  king  should  withdraw  his  fatherly  love 
from  her  honourable  and  dearest  daughter,  the  lady  princess 
Maiy,  which  ouglit  to  move  her  if  no  other  cause  did. 

This  was  the  first  time  threats  had  been  aimed  at  the 
daugliter,  in  case  the  mother  continued  impracticable.  Kat^ho- 
rinc  still  continued  unsubdued;  she  answered,  ''As  to  any 
vain-glory,  it  was  not  that  she  desired  the  name  of  a  queen, 
but  only  for  the  discharge  of  her  conscience  to  declare  herself 
the  king^s  true  wife,  and  not  his  harlot,  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years.  As  to  the  princess  her  daughter,  she  was  the 
king's  true  child ;  and  as  Grod  had  given  her  unto  them^  bo^ 
for  hor  part,  she  would  render  her  again  to  the  king  as  his 
daughter,  to  do  with  her  as  should  stand  with  Ins  pleasure^' 
trusting  to  God  that  she  would  prove  an  honest  woman ;  and 
that  neither  for  her  daughter,  her  servants,  her  possessions,  or 
any  worldly  adversity,  or  the  king's  displeasure,  tliat  might 
ensue,  would  she  yield  in  tliis  cause  to  put  her  soul  in  danger; 
and  that  they  should  not  be  feared  that  have  power  to  kill  the 
body,  but  lie  only  that  hath  power  over  the  soul."  KaUu^ 
rinc  then  exerted  her  queenly  authority  by  commanding  the 
iniimtes  of  this  conference  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  drew  her 
pen  tlnx)ugh  the  words  "  princess-dowager ''  wherever  they  oo* 
curred.  The  paper  still  remains  in  our  national  archives  with 
the  alterations  made  by  her  agitated  hand.    She  demanded 

*  state- Papers  of  Henry  VITI.;  pul>li4)cd  under  a  royal  oonuniiwitfn  of  Wmum 
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a  copy,  that  she  might  tmnslatc  it  into  Spiuiiah  ;  and  the  Hceng 
concluded  with  her  protestatiuiis,  that  she  would  "  never  re- 
linquish the  name  of  queen."  Indeed,  the  implicit  aliedieiioe 
Henry's  agents  paid  bcr,  even  when  these  came  to  dia[mte  her 
title,  proved  how  completely  she  was  versed  in  the  scii-nce  of 
oominand.  Her  servants  had  been  summoned  by  Mount  joy  to 
take  au  oath  to  serve  her  but  as  princess  of  Wales,  which  aim 
forbade  them  to  do ;  therefore  many  left  her  service,  and  she 
was  waited  upon  by  a  very  few,  whom  the  king  excused  from 
the  oath. 

The  same  summer,  her  residence  was  transferred  to  Bugden 
{now  called  Buckden),  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  four  miles  from  Huntingdon.  Her  routine  of  hfe  is 
most  interestingly  described  in  a  curious  manuscript  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Harpslield,  a  contemporary,  whose  testimony  is  well 
worth  attention,  because  it  shows  tliat  the  great  and  eieellcut 
Katharine  continued  to  view  her  rival,  Aune  Boleyn,  in  the 
same  Christian  light  as  before,  even  in  ths  last  consummation 
of  her  bitterest  trials,  considering  her  as  an  object  of  deep 
pity  rather  than  resentment.  Katharine  thus  displays  the 
highest  power  of  talent  bestowed  on  the  human  species,  an 
exquisite  and  accurate  judgment  of  character.  Most  correctly 
did  she  appreciate  both  Henry  and  his  giddy  partner.  "  I  have 
credibly  heard,"  says  Dr.  Harpstield,  "that,  at  a  time  of  her 
sorest  ti-oubies,  one  of  her  gentlewomen  begim^to  curse  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  queen  dried  her  streaming  eyes,  and  said  ear- 
nestly, 'Hold  your  peace!  Curse  not — curse  her  not,  but 
rather  pray  for  her ;  for  even  now  is  the  time  fast  coming 
when  you  shall  iiave  reason  to  pity  her,  and  lament  her  case.' 
And  so  it  chanced  indeed At  Bngden,"  pursues  Harps- 
field,  "  queen  Katharine  spent  her  solitary  hfe  in  much  prayer, 
great  alms  and  abstinence ;  and  when  she  was  not  this  way 
oecnpied,  then  was  she  and  her  gentlewomen  working  with 
their  own  hands  something  wrought  in  needlework,  costly 
and  artiUciaUy,  which  she  intended,  to  the  honour  of  God,  to 
bestow  on  some  of  the  churches.  There  was  in  the  said  bouse 
of  Bugden  a  chamber  with  a  w<ndow  that  had  a  prospect  into 
thn  chapel,  out  of  Hxe  which  ahe  -night  hear  divine  service.    Iii 
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this  chamber  she  inclosed  herself^  sequestered  from  all  other 
company^  a  great  part  of  the  night  and  day^  and  upon  her 
knees  ased  to  pray  at  the  same  window^  leaning  upon  tho 
stones  of  the  same.  There  were  some  of  her  gendewomen 
who  curiously  marked  all  her  doings^  and  reported  that  often- 
times  they  found  the  said  stones^  where  her  head  had  redined^ 
wet  as  though  a  shower  had  rained  upon  them.  It  was  cre- 
dibly tliought  that^  in  the  time  of  her  prayer^  she  removesl 
^he  cushions  that  ordinarily  lay  in  the  m  indow^  and  that  the 
jaid  stones  wei'e  imbnied  ^ith  the  tears  of  her  devout  qret 
wlieii  she  pniycd  for  strength  to  subdue  tlie  agonies  of  wronged 
allectious." 

The  queen  rc'jriiincd  in  some  degree  her  cheerfulness  and 
•jeace  of  niiud  at  Biigdcn,  where  the  country  people  b^an  to 
love  her  cxeeedingly.  They  visited  her  frequently  out  of  pure 
respect,  and  she  received  tlie  tokens  of  regard  they  daUj 
showed  her  most  sweetly  and  graciously.*  Her  returning 
tiTinquillity  was  interrupted  by  archbishop  Lee  and  bishop 
Tuhstal,-  who  came  to  read  to  her  six  articles^  showing  why 
•lie  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  prince  Arthur's  widow,  and 
that  she  ought  to  resign  the  title  of  queen.  "  We  admonished 
her,  likewise/'  they  declared  in  their  despatch  to  Henry,  "  not 
to  call  herself  your  highness'  wief;  for  that  your  highness  wa^ 
discharged  of  that  marriage  made  with  her,  and  had  contracted 
new  marriage  vaih.  your  dearest  vnef  queen  Anne,  and  foras- 
nmcli  (as  thanked  be  God)  fair  issue  has  already  sprung  of  this 
marriage,  and  more  is  likely  to  follow  by  Grod's  grace."  The  last 
reuniaut  of  Katharine's  patience  gave  way  at  this  tirade :  in  a 
climax  of  choler  and  agony  she  vowed,  *'she  would  never  quit 
the  title  of  queen,  which  she  would  persist  to  retain  till  deaths 
concluding  with  the  declaration  that  she  was  the  king's  wife  and 
not  Iiis  subject,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  his  acts  of  parliament." 
A  great  historian'  most  aptly  remarks,  *'that  Henry's  repudiateii 
wife  was  the  only  person  who  could  defy  him  with  impunity : 

^  Ilarpijfield ;  likewise  Burnet,  voL  i.  p.  1S4. 

*  Stat«- Paper  oHice,  dated  May  21,  Huntingdon.     Thi*  miwt  have  beta  hi  Uis 
t.  .juartu  uis  of  153  !• 

^  Dt   T^inimrd. 
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she  had  lost  his  loye,  bat  nerer  forfeited  his  esteem.^  The 
queen^  in  the  midst  of  these  degradatkmsy  retsiiied  some  fekhftL 
friends,  and  had  manj  imprudent  partisans.  Reginald  Pde^ 
whom  she  loved  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  had  passionateiy 
espoused  her  cause  long  before  it  had  occasioned  the  divisioB 
from  Rome.  The  ladies  of  Henry's  court  exerted  their  do* 
quence  in  couTcrsation  so  warmly  against  the  diToroe  and  the 
exaltation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  that  the  king  sent  two  of  the  most 
contumadous  to  the  Tower.  One  of  these  (and  the  fact  is 
remarkable)  was  lady  Bochford,^  who  had  been  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Katharine,  and  was  the  wife  of  Anne  Bdeyn's 
brother.  But  the  most  troublesome  of  the  queen's  partissiis 
was  Elizabeth  Barton,  an  epileptic  nun,  called  the  '  holy  maid 
of  Kent,'  who  mixed  the  subject  of  the  divorce  and  KatWine's 
name  with  the  dreams  of  her  delirious  somnambulism.  Heniy^ 
mortal  vengeance  soon  fell  on  the  poor  woman  and  several  of 
her  followers,  who  mistook  her  for  a  prophetess.  This  affair, 
for  lack  of  other  matter,  was  made  an  excuse  of  accusing  sir 
Thomas  More,  who  had  only  spoken  to  the  epileptic  to  remon^ 
Bti*ate  with  her  and  her  followers  on  their  foUies. 

A  reign  of  terror  now  ruled  the  shuddering  realm.  Eras- 
mus, who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Henry's  imo  most 
illustrious  victims,  bishop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More,  thiks 
ibrcibly  describes  their  loss  and  the  state  of  their  country : 
"  In  England,  death  has  either  snatched  every  one  (of  worth) 
away,  or  fear  has  shixink  them  up."  From  the  time  of  the 
executions  of  Fisher  and  More,  Katharine's  health  became 
worse.  She  was  willing  to  live  for  her  daughter,  and  thinking 
♦he  air  of  Bugden  too  damp  for  her  constitution,  she  requested 
the  king  to  appoint  her  an  abiding-place  nearer  the  metropolis.* 
Henry,  with  his  usual  brutality,  issued  his  orders  to  Cromwell 
tliat  she  should  be  removed  to  Fotheringay-castle.*  This  seat 
had  been  inherited  by  the  king  hs  part  of  the  patrimony  of  his 
motlier^  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  the  demesne  had  been  settleil 
on  Katharine  as  part  of  her  dower.  Leland  records  "  that  she 
did  great  costs  in  refreshing  it.'^  It  was,  notwithstanding  au 
the  queen^s  cost  ''  in  refreshing/'  a  place  notorious  for  its  1)»id 

'  Ih-  Lhigiird,  voL  vL  p.  198.  *  Burnet^  voL  i.  p.  183.  *  Ibid. 
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air^  as  wiU  be  easily  remembered  by  those  conversant  with  Om 
%ful  liistory  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  it  Katharine  posi- 
tively refused  to  go,  ''  unless  bound  with  ropes.''  She  aeenu 
to  have  bitterly  regretted  drawing  the  attention  of  the  king  to 
her  removal,  for  he  sent  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  break  up  her 
household  at  Bugden ;  and  in  what  spirit  he  fulfilled  this  com- 
Tnission,  his  letter/  written  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  the  ii^ 
formation  of  the  privy  council,  can  witness  :— 

"My  Loud, 

**  Because  we  hare  written  to  the  king's  highness,  we  shall  only  advertue  jos 
that  we  find  here  the  most  obstinate  woman  that  may  be ;  insomuch  tlwt»  ■•  W9 
think,  surely  there  is  no  other  remedy  tlian  to  convey  her  hy  force  fWim  henoBto 
Someisame.'  Concerning  this,  we  have  nothing  in  our  instroctiaosj  we  pny 
your  good  lordship  that  witli  speed  we  may  have  knowledge  of  the  kixig't  etpiMi 
pleasure,  at  the  furthest  by  Sunday  night,  [IX>cember  21J  or  else  there  iheil 
not  be  time  before  the  feast  [Christmus-day]  to  remove  her.  My  lordp  we  bsre 
had  no  small  travail  to  induce  the  8cr\'ant«  to  take  the  new  oath.  Notirith* 
standing,  now  many  of  them  are  s\^'om,  with  promise  to  serve  the  king^s  ^iglm— 
according  to  his  ])li*usure.  My  lord,  we  found  things  here  ttr  from  the  Im^ 
expectation,  we  assure  you,  as  more  at  our  return  ye  shall  know. 

**  Moreover,  whereas  Tomeo-*  was  api^olnted  to  be  clerk  comptroller  here  ia 
this  housi',  and  Wilbraliim  with  my  lady  princess  [Elizabeth],  we  undentaed 
that  your  lonL-hip  hath  t^iken  Tomoo  to  serve  my  lady  princess,  and  iUichargad 
Wilbnihim,  whereby  this  house  is  disappointed  of  that  nooessaiy  officer. 

"  Bugden,  Friday,  19  of  Dec." 

A  bull  of  excommunication  had  at  last  been  fulminated 
against  Ileury^  and  was  recently  published  at  ElanderB,  a 
measure  which  incited  him  thus  to  torment  his  wife^  who 
Iiad^  poor  soul  I  tried  earnestly  to  shield  him  from  it.  She 
had  formerly  interfered^  at  his  request^  to  obviate  acme  of 
the  inconveniences  of  his  struggle  with  the  pope^  before  he 
had  made  the  schism  from  Rome.  Her  love  still  interposed 
to  avert  from  him  a  blow^  which^  according  to  her  belief,  was 
the  heaviest  that  could  fall  on  living  man,  although  that  blow 
was  aimed  to  avenge  her.  '^  I  understand  to-day/'*  writes 
cardinal  Pole  to  his  friend  Priuli,    *'  that  if  the  queen,  the 

'  State-Papers,  vol.  i. 

'  Somanham,  says  IleyUn,  was  a  paLuse  belonging  to  the  bishop  aod  duntl 
of  Elv. 

'  He  was  afterwards  in  the  senrioe  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  Ujb  name  dedaPM 
him  'A  Spaniard. 

*  Tuli'^s  Letters,  445.  Tlie  cardinal  is  so  for  from  meaning  to  eokgiae  tba 
queen  for  her  temperate  conduct,  tliat  he  indulges  in  some  indignant  nsmnrki 
that  a  woman  should  thus  have  the  power  of  suspending  the  decrari  of  the  duink 
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•tint  of  Csesar  [the  emperor  Charles]^  had  not  interfered^  the 
anathema  would  have  abready  gone  out  against  the  king.^ 
So  Uttle  did  the  loving  Katharine  deserve  the  cruel  conduct 
that  attended  her  expulsion  from  Bugden. 

The  commissioners  at  Bugden  proceeded  to  examine  fllie 
queen^s  servants^  who  were  very  earnest  in  entreaties  to  be 
dismissed  rather  than  retained  in  her  service  if  thqr  were 
forced  to  abjure  their  oaths  to  her  as  queen ;  for  thqr  could 
not  take  the  second  oath  without  perjury,  neither  could  any 
inducement  prevail  on  Katharine  to  say  she  should  consider 
them  as  her  dutiful  servants  if  thqr  called  her  the  princess* 
dowager.  Both  her  almoner  and  receiver  implored  her  to 
yield  in  this  point,  yet  she  persisted  in  her  determination. 
The  rest  of  the  household  refused  to  take  the  oath  against  her 
wish,  and  the  commissioners  questioned  them  r^arding  the 
persons  who  had  persuaded  them  so  earnestly  that  Katharine 
was  queen.  At  last  the  servants  declared  that  the  chaplains, 
Abell  and  Barker,^  had  strengthened  them  in  this  belief. 
"  Upon  which,''  say  the  commissioners  to  Henry,  "  we  called 
and  examined  these  men,  and  found  them  stiffly  standing  in 
their  conscience  that  she  was  queen,  and  the  king's  lawful 
wife,  and  that  no  man  sworn  to  serve  her  as  queen  might 
change  that  oath  without  peijury,  and  they  acknowledged 
tlicv  had  showed  the  same  to  as  manv  as  asked  their  counsel, 
whereupon  we  have  committed  them  to  the  porter's  ward, 
with  hberty  to  sj)cak  to  no  one  but  their  keeper.  With 
some  difficulty  the  household  was  made  up,  and  the  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  an  old  S[)aiiii>h  priest  of  the  name  of  Allequa, 
who  liad  served  Katharine  before  her  marriage,  was  suffered 
to  remain  with  her. 

Sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld  bore  the  nominal  office  of  steward 
of  her  household,  but  w  as  in  reality  the  castellan  who  held 
her  in  custody.  He  wrote  to  the  privy  council  at  this  period, 
giving  a  minute  detail  of  tlie  conversation  that  passed  between 

»  Harleian  MS.  283,  p.  102,  (Art.  44).  Tliis  despatch  fh)m  the  council  luM 
boon  emlorsed  1532,  an  evident  mistake,  sinDe  many  eiiTUuiiitanccs  prove  it  wat 
tlie  nnioval  from  Hupden  Deex'mber  1534  that  is  mider  discuswion :  aad  thia 
■xn^t  of  AW»l  and  his  coUeu^^ue  a^ecs  with  the  Privy  Couiicil-buo k.* 
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him  aiid  Katharine  on  the  subject  of  her  household.  Thfl 
pa{)ers  are  half  obliterated  by  fire,  yet  the  following  paiti- 
Gulars^  throwing  much  intelligence  on  her  private  life,  are 
legible.^  She  desired  to  retain  *'  her  oonfee^or^  her  phyaidai^ 
and  her  potecary;  two  men-servants,  and  as  many  women  ai 
it  should  please  the  king's  grace  to  appoint ;  and  that  they 
should  take  no  oath^  but  only  to  the  king  and  to  her,  but  to 
none  other  woman''  A  glance  at  the  oath  required  will  show 
the  reasons  of  this  expression.  It  was  no  wonder  the  queen 
objected  that  her  servants  should  be  thus  exhorted:  ''Ye 
shall  swear  to  bear  faith,  troth,  and  obedience  on]y  to  the 
king's  grace^  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his  moat  dear 
and  entirely  beloved  lawful  wife,  queen  Anne/'* — **  As  to  my 
physician  and  potecary"  continues  queen  Katharine,  "the|y 
be  my  countrymen:  the  king  knoweth  them  as  well  ae  I  do. 
They  have  continued  many  years  with  me,  and  have  (I  thank 
them)  taken  great  pains  with  me  \  for  I  am  ofttimes  sickly, 
as  the  king^s  grace  doth  know  right  well.  And  I  require 
their  attendance  for  the  preservation  of  my  poor  bodie,  that  I 
may  live  as  long  as  it  pleaseth  Grod.  They  are  £Edthful  and 
diligent  in  my  service,  and  also  daily  do  they  pray  that  the 
king's  royal  estate  long  may  endure.  But  if  thqr  take  any 
other  oath  than  they  have  taken  to  the  king  and  me  (to  serve 
me),  I  shall  never  trust  them  again,  for  in  so  doing  I  should 
live  continually  in  fear  of  my  Ufe  with  them.  Wherefine 
I  trust  the  king,  of  his  high  honour  and  goodness,  and  for  the 
great  love  that  hath  been  betwixt  him  and  me,  (which  love 
in  me  now  is  as  faithful  to  him  as  ever  it  was^  so  take  I  God 
to  record  !)  will  not  use  extremity  with  me,  my  request  being 
so  reasonable/' 

This  gentle  and  truly  feminine  suppUcation  appears  fiurly 
reported  by  sir  Edmund.  The  Spanish  physician  and  apo- 
thecary certainly  remained  in  queen  Katharine's  household; 
but  the  confessor.  Dr.  Abell,'  was  separated  from  it  at  this 
juncture.    The  next  despatch,  signed  R.  Sussex,  gives  the  in- 

>  IVivy  Council.  Henry  VIII.,  edited  by  sir  Harris  NiooUw,  pp.  Si7,  849 

'  S4.>e  the  ootb,  Parliamentary  History;  2nd  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  lOd. 

*  lie  was  aflorwards  ]>at  tu  a  cruel  death  by  Henzy  VliL 
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formation  that  Abell  had  departed^  and  implies  that  he 
a  great  loss  to  Katharine^  because  he  could  speak  Spanikh,  in 
which  lang]aage  she  was  ever  confessed,  ^'and  she  wiU  use  no 
other  for  that  purpose/'  Father  Forrest,  her  former  confes- 
sor, had  been  thrown  into  Newgate  at  an  early  period  of  the 
divorce,  and  the  difficulty  was  now  to  find  a  confessor  agree- 
able both  to  Henry  and  his  divorced  wife.  "  The  bishop  of 
Llandaff,''  continues  the  king's  agent,  ''will  do  less  hann 
than  any  other,  to  tany  and  be  her  ghostly  fether/'  The 
reason  was,  that  the  old  Spaniard  was  timid  and  qde^ 
and  had  implored  Katharine  to  yield  to  expediency.  ''  But 
against  all  humanity  and  reason,''  continues  Sussex,  ''she  still 
persists  that  she  will  not  remove,  saying,  that  although  your 
grace  have  the  power,  yet  ne  may  she,  ne  will  she  go,  unless 
drawn  with  ropes."  In  this  dilemma^  the  king's  direddons 
are  required  "what  to  do,  if  she  persisteth  in  her  obstinacy; 
and  that  she  will,  we  surely  think,  for  in  her  wiUuhiess 
she  may  fell  sick  and  keep  her  bed,  refusing  to  pot  on  her 
dothes/'* 

The  queen  objected  to  Fotheringay,  on  account  of  its  mal- 
aria from  the  bajiks  of  the  river  Nene,  and  likewise  to  go  to 
any  residence  belonging  to  the  dower  granted  her  by  prince 
Arthur,  lest  she  should  tacitly  compromise  her  cause.  She 
told  Thomas  Vaux,  one  of  her  officers,  "  that  she  had  no  mind 
to  go  to  Fotheringay,  and  that  she  would  not  go  thither 
though  all  provisions  were  made  for  her;  yet  from  the  place 
where  she  was  she  much  wished  to  go."  Vaux  was  a  spy,  who 
communicated  all  she  said  to  Cromwell.  At  last  Kimbolton^ 
castle  was  appointed  for  her,  a  situation  she  considered  as 
particularly  noxious  to  her  health.*  Indeed,  the  air  of  the 
counties  of  Himtingdonshire^  Northamptonshire,  or  Bedford 
sliire,  however  wholesome  it  might  be  to  those  accustomed  to 
breathe  it  as  natives^  was  not  likely  to  be  salubrious  to  h 
person  reared  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Granada. 

At  the  termination  of  the  contest  relative  to  her  change  of 
residence,  the  duke  of   Suflfolk  behaved  with  such  personal 

^  state-Papers,  p.  453;  thu  despatch  is  dated  December  31, 1534. 
*  JCncyc.  Brit,     rcllliiu  ei^y<  the  air  wrap  noxious  on  aooonnt  of  dampu 
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insolence  to  the  repudiated  quecn^  that  she  left  his  presence 
abruptly;  she  was^  ucvertheless^  taken  to  Kimlxdton-castle^ 
where  she  commenced  the  dreary  new  year  of  1535^  with  her 
comforts  greatly  diminished.  Notwithstanding  5000/.  was  her 
nominal  income  as  prince  Arthur's  widow^  it  was  so  ill  paid 
that  sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld^  during  the  lingering  malady  that 
f jUowed  her  arrival  at  Kimbolton^  wrote,  more  than  ono^ 
that  the  household  was  utterly  devoid  of  money.  An  instance 
occurred^  while  Katharine  hved  at  Kimbolton,  which  proved 
that  her  neighbours  of  low  degree  were  desirous  to  propitiate 
her^  though  fallen  from  her  queenly  state.  A  poor  man, 
ploughing  near  Grantham,  found  a  huge  brass  pot,  contain- 
ing a  large  helmet  of  pure  gold,  set  with  precious  stones^  with 
some  chains  of  silver  and  ancient  defaced  rolls  of  parchment^ 
*'  all  which  he  presented/'  says  Harrison  in  his  description  of 
England/  "  to  queen  Katharine,  then  Uving  near  Peter- 
borough/' The  queen  was  then  in  a  dying  state,  and  these 
treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  agents  at  Kim- 
bolton-castle. 

The  pei*secution  Henry  was  carrying  on  against  the  unfoK 
tunate  father  Forrest,  Katharine's  former  confessor,  caused 
inexpressible  anguish  to  her  at  Kimbolton.  The  only  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  Histoiy 
of  PoUino,  from  which  we  translate  this  passage :  "  But  chiefly 
to  be  deplored  was  the  btarbarous  cruelty  used  against  the 
venerable  old  man  father  John  Forrest,  who  had  been  confes- 
sor to  the  queen,  and  for  this  reason  was  one  of  the  first  of  her 
friends  who  were  incarcerated.  He  had  been  thrown  into  hard 
durance,  and  for  two  years  had  the  old  man  remained  among 
thieves  and  persons  of  infamous  characters,  and  had  endured 
the  cruellest  torments.  Queen  Katharine,  who  conaidered 
herself  the  cause  of  his  intolerable  miseries,  felt  herself 
obliged  to  write  to  him,  saying  '  how  much  the  thought  of  his 
sufferings  grieved  her,  and  moved  her  to  pity,  and  to  write  him 
a  letter  of  comfort,  although  she  dreaded  lest  it  should  be 
intercepted  and  occasion  his  death.'  Nevertheless,  he  safely 
received  it  when  in  the  prison  of  London  called  Porta-nmovo^ 

>  lIoliiiJi}iod*8  Chronicle,  vol.  i  9-  217. 
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(Newgate).     He  answered  it  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  fidlow- 
ing  is  an  abstract : — 

**  SsBBinsT  Qnsxv  and  Davohtib  or  CHanrr^ 

*'Toiir  lervaiit  Thomas  gaTie me  your  nu^esty's letter,  wMch  Iband  memgrcat 
affliction,  yet  in  constant  hope  i^  release  ')aj  means  of  death  from  the  captivity 
of  this  miserable  body.  Not  only  did  your  letter  infinitely  oomfiirt  me,  biU 
it  excited  in  me  patience  and  joy. 

"  Christ  Jesa  give  you,  daoghter  and  lady  iA  mine,  above  all  mortal  delighti^ 
which  are  of  brief  continuance,  the  joy  of  seeing  his  divine  presence  for  evermore! 
Itemember  me  in  yonr  most  fervent  oraisons;  pray  that  I  may  fight  the  battle  t» 
which  I  am  called  and  finally  overcome,  nor  give  up  fiir  the  heavy  pains  and 
atrodoos  torments  prepared  for  me.  Would  it  become  this  white  beard  and  these 
hoary  locks  to  give  way  in  aoght  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God  ?  Would  H 
become,  lady  mine,  an  old  man  to  be  appalled  with  childish  foar  who  has  seoi 
sixty-four  years  of  life,  and  forty  of  those  has  worn  the  habit  of  the  giariooi 
St.  Francis  ?  Weaned  from  ternstrial  things,  what  is  there  for  me  If  I  have  not 
strong^  to  aspire  to  those  of  God  ?  But  as  to  you,  lady  mine  and  daughter  ia 
Christ,  sincerely  beloved,  in  life  and  death  I  will  continue  to  think  of  you,  and 
pray  God  in  his  mercy  to  send  you  from  heaven,  aooor^ng  to  the  greatness  ol 
yonr  sorrows,  solace  and  consolation.  Pray  to  God  for  your  devoted  servant^  tiie 
more  fervently  when  you  hear  of  horrid  torments  prepared  for  me. 

"  I  send  your  majesty,  for  consolation  in  your  prayers,  my  roeary,  for  they  ttil 
me  that  of  my  life  but  three  days  remain."^ 

The  situation  this  unfortunate  man  had  held  as  confessor 
to  Katharine  was  the  origin  of  his  persecution,  the  king  be- 
ing  desirous  of  forcing  from  him  some  admission  that  his 
queen  might  have  made  in  confession,  which  would  authorize 
the  divorce  in  a  greater  degree.  Abell,  the  queen's  other 
confessor,  was  detained  in  as  cruel  confinement,  and  both 
were  put  to  the  most  horrible  deaths.  Father  Forrest  was 
burnt  alive  in  a  manner  too  terrible  for  description;  but,  con- 
trary to  his  own  anticipations,  his  dreadful  doom  was  not 
executed  till  two  yeai-s  after  the  death  of  the  queen. 

PoUino  says  th»t  the  signora  Lisabetta  Ammonia,'  the 
faitliful  lady  of  the  queen,  wrote  a  letter  to  father  Forrest, 
informing  him  of  the  continual  tears  and  grief  that  oppressed 
Katharine  on  his  account,  ever  since  his  sentence :  '^  That  the 
queen  could  feel  no  ease  or  comfort  till  she  had  sent  to  him 
to  know  M'hether  there  was  aught  she  could  do  to  avert  from 
him  his  fate  ?"  adding,  "  that  she  was  herself  languishing 
under  incurable  infii'mity,  and  that  the  fiiry  and  rage  of  the 

*  Pollino,  pp.  126-129. 
*  It  is  probable  that  this  name,  thus  Italianised,  means  Elizalieth  ladT  Hammond. 
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king  would  infallibly  cut  short  her  life.  It  was  but  hat 
Monday  the  king  had  sent  some  of  his  council  to  the  qoeen^a 
house  to  make  search  for  persons  or  things  he  thought  were 
hidden  there;  and  his  agents^  with  faces  full  of  rage  and 
angry  words,  liad  exceedingly  hurried  and  terrified  queen 
Katharine/'  Forrest  sent  word,  "  that  in  justification  of  her 
cause  he  was  content  to  sufier  all  things/'  He  wrote  in  a 
similar  strain  to  his  fellow-sufierer  Abell,  and  to  many  do- 
mestics of  the  queen,  who  had  excited  the  wrath  of  the  king  for 
their  extreme  attachment  to  her. 

The  close  of  this  sad  year  left  the  queen  on  her  death-bed. 
As  she  held  no  correspondence  with  the  court,  the  king  re- 
ceived the  first  intimation  of  her  danger  from  Enstachio 
Capuciw^/  the  resident  Spanish  ambassador.  CromweQ 
instantly  wrote  to  sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld,  rating  him 
"  because  foreigners  heard  intelligence  from  the  king's 
own  castles  sooner  than  himself/'  Sir  Edmund  e^ciyped 
himself  by  saying,  "  that  his  fidelity  in  executing  the 
orders  of  the  king  rendered  him  no  favourite  with  the  laJy 
dowager,  therefore  she  concealed  every  thing  from  him."* 
Meantime,  he  sent  for  the  qucen^s  Spanish  physician,  and 
questioned  him  regaiding  her  state  of  health;  the  answer  waa^ 
^  Sir,  she  doth  continue  in  pain,  and  can  take  but  little  rest ; 
if  the  sickness  continuetli  in  force,  she  cannot  remain  lang.*" 
— "  I  am  informed,"  proceeds  sir  Edmund,  "  by  her  nid 
doctor,  that  he  had  moved  her  to  take  some  more  counsel  of 
physic :  but  her  reply  was, — '  I  will  in  no  wise  have  any 
other  physician,  but  wholly  commit  myself  to  the  pleasure 
of  God/ '' 

When  Katharine  found  the  welcome  hand  of  death  was  on 
her,  she  sent  to  the  king  a  pathetic  entreaty  to  indulge  her  in 
a  last  interview  with  lier  child,'  imploring  him  not  to  withhold 
Afary  from  receiving  her  last  blessing.  This  request  was 
denied/     A  few  days  before  she  expired,  die  caused  one  of 

*  He  IB  the  Capuciuf  of  Sliakspeare  i  but  liw  despatchw  tn  ngned  EnrtMt 
Chapuyi.  ^  State-Papers. 

'  Cardinal  Fole'ii  Works;  see  Lingard,  toL  t.  p.  236. 

*  The  following  curioun  incident  must  have  happened  about  the  nme  pericxl  f 
it  shows  that  Henry  VIII.  and  his  acknowledged  fiunify  wera  pnyad  fcr  ly 
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her  maids  to  come  to  her  bedside  and  write  a  fiuewefl  lelter 
to  the  king,  which  ahe  dictated  in  the  Mowing  words  :— 

''My  Lobd  jutd  dxab  Hvibavs, 

"  [  oommend  me  unto  yon.  The  hour  of  my  death  dmweUi  fint  on^  •n^  w^ 
cue  being  each,  the  tender  lore  I  owe  joa  fbroeth  me,  with  m  ftw  words,  to  pii^ 
yoQ  in  remembiruioe  of  the  health aad  lalb-giiard  of  yovaoaU  which  yoa  oof^t  to 
prefer  before  all  worldly  matters,  and  before  the  care  and  tendenqg  of  ytnir  own 
body,  for  the  which  you  have  cast  me  into  many  miaeriee  and  yoonelf  into  many 
cares.  For  my  part  I  do  pardon  yoo  aO,  yea,  I  do  wish  and  defootfy  pray  Qod 
tliat  He  will  also  pardon  yoo. 

"  For  the  rest  I  oommend  mito  yoa  Mary,  our  daughter,  beseeching  yoa  to  be 
ft  {Eood  father  xmto  her,  as  I  heretofore  defied.  I  entxeat  yoa  also^  on  behalf  of 
my  maids,  to  give  them  marriage-porUoos^  which  is  not  much,  fhey  being  bul 
three.  For  all  my  other  aenrants  I  solidt  a  year's  pi^  more  than  fhdr  dne^  kait 
Ibey  should  be  unprovided  for. 

"  Lastly  do  I  vow,  Ihat  mine  eyes  desire  yoo  ahofe  dl  Udnga.** 

It  appears,  firom  contem-porary  authority/  that  king  Henry 
received  queen  Katharine^s  letter  some  days  before  her  death* 
He  shed  tears  on  perusing  it,  and  sent  to  Capucius,  entreat- 
ing him  to  hasten  to  Kimbolton,  to  greet  Katharine  kindly 
from  him.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  king  gave 
leave  to  lady  Willoughby,  the   friend   and  countrywoman' 

church  afler  a  preface  of  panegyric,  likewise  the  eitreme  jealousy  with  wMch  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  unfortunate  Katharine  as  queen  was  legardedi-Statco 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  427.  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  thought  it  necessary  to 
write  to  Cromwell,  in  explanation  of  an  unfortunate  slip  of  the  tongue  made  by 
an  old  canon,  when  praying  for  the  royal  ikmOy  in  his  calhedraL  He  says,  **  Dr. 
Careley,  canon,  when  he  came  to  bidding  off  the  beads,  after  s  Ycory  hooour* 
able  mention  made  of  the  king's  higbneM,  sud  these  words :  '  That,  aceor^ng 
to  our  most  bounden  duty,  we  should  pray  for  his  grncc,  and  for  the  lady 
Katharine  the  queen,  and  ako  by  express  name  for  the  lady  Klizabcth,  prin- 
cess, their  daughter.* "  Now  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  had  no  inclination 
to  undergo  the  doom  of  Fisher  and  Blore,  by  a  report  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
tyrant  that  Katharine  was  prayed  for  as  queen  in  his  preKncc,  and  in  bit 
catliedral.  He  therefore  "immediately  showed  the  canon  his  error,  and  n»- 
proved  him  for  the  same.  ITie  truth  was/*  continued  the  bishop,  "  he  was  stag- 
gered a  season,  and  would  by  no  means  allow  that  he  had  spoken  a  word  <i 
tlie  lady  Katharine ;  but  at  last,  being  assured  by  me  and  others  that  he  had 
spoken  it,  he  openly,  before  all  the  audience,  acknowledged  his  error  and  fault, 
and  seemed  very  sorry  for  it,  saying,  '  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  thought  not 
of  the  lady  Katharine ;  I  meant  only  queen  Anne,  for  I  know  no  mo  queens  but 
her.'  The  man  is  reported  to  be  a  good  man,  but  he  is  not  much  under  the  age 
of  eighty.  There  was  no  one  there  but  might  well  perceive  that  the  word  escaped 
him  unawares.  Notwithstanding,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  advertise  you  thenx>i^ 
and,  by  my  fidelity  to  God  and  my  king,  so  you  have  the  whole  plain  truth." 

>  PoUino,  p.  132. 

'  Lady  Willougliby  had  been  one  of  queen  Katharine's  maids  of  honour,  who 

accompanied  her  from  Spain.      Her  name  was  Mary  de   Salines,  or  Saluoci; 

sl.e  was  of  illustrious  descent,  and  related,  through  the  house  of  De  Foiz,  to  mo».t 

of  the  royal  families  of  Europe.    During  the  prosperity  of  Katharine  of  Arragou^ 
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of  his  dying  queen^  to  visit  and  comfort  her;  but  there  is 
sou  to  believe^  from  the  following  narrative,  that  this  fiiithfiil 
lady  made  her  way  to  her  without  Hemy^s  sanction : — ^It  was 
at  nightfsdl,  about  six  o^clock  on  New-year's  day^  when  lady 
WiUoughby  arrived  at  Kimbolton  castle-gate^  almost  perished 
with  cold  and  exhausted  Mith  fatigue  from  her  dreaiy  jour- 
ney, being  much  discomposed,  withal,  by  a  fall  from  her  horse. 
(^hambcrlayne  and  Bedingfc4d  demanded  of  her  the  licence 
tiiat  authorized  her  to  \isit  Katharine.  She  piteously  repre- 
sented her  sufferings,  and  begged  to  come  to  the  fire;  her 
countenance  was  overcast  with  grief  and  dismay.  She  told 
them  that,  "  From  the  tidings  she  had  heard  by  the  way,  she 
never  expected  to  see  the  princess-dotoager  alive;"  ad^ng, 
^'  she  had  plenty  of  letters  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  king*s 
officers,  which  she  would  show  them  in  the  morning/'  By  her 
eloquence  she  prevailed  on  them  to  usher  her  into  her  dying 
friend's  chamber;  but  when  once  she  was  safely  ensconced 
therein,  "we  neither  saw  her  again,  nor  beheld  any  of  her 
letters,'*  says  Bedingfeld,  from  whose  despatch  of  exculpatian 
this  information  is  derived.*  Thus  it  is  evident  that  she  never 
left  the  chamber  of  death,  but  the  stem  castellans  dared  not 
remove  lier  bv  violence  from  the  bedside  of  the  beloved  friend 
for  whose  sake  she  had  encountered  so  many  dangers. 

Eustacliio  Capucius,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  arrived  at 
Kimbolton,  January  2.  After  dinner  he  was  introduced  into 
the  djing  queen's  chamber,  where  he  staid  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Bedingteld  was  present  at  the  interview,  but  was  much  disap^ 
pointed  that  he  could  send  no  information  as  to  what  passed, 
for  Katharine  conversed  with  the  ambassador  only  in  Spanish. 
He  had  hopes,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Vaux  was  present,  he  could 
make  out  what  they  said.  At  five  o'clock  the  same  aftemooi^ 
Katharine  sent  her  physician   for  Capudus,  but   there 


this  lady  inarried  lord  WiUon^hby  d'Eresby,  and  had  by  him  an  only  child,  nniwl 
K:itharinc  ufter  the  queen,  who  was  the  fourth  wife  of  Cliarles  Brandon,  duke  of 
S'tffolk,  tind  became  a  leading  character  in  the  religious  contests  of  the  thnes^ 
Lady  Willou^hby  was  left  a  widow  in  1527,  the  time  when  Katharine  ol 
Ai-niu'v^n'R  troubles  began.— Dugdide :  likewise  information  given  by  the  nv. 
Ur.  ilunter.  Augmentation -cfRoe. 

^  Strype'a  MeKoriola. 
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little  chance  of  the  spy  Vaiix  learning  any  intelligence,  since 
no  man  but  the  ambassador's  attendant  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  royal  chamber.  They  staid  with  the  queen  half  an  hour, 
and  paid  her  similar  visits  next  day,  when  none  but  her  trusty 
women  were  permitted  to  be  present,  who  either  knew  no 
Spanish,  or  would  not  betray  what  passed  if  they  did.  Lady 
^^'illoughby,  of  course,  spoke  to  her  dying  friend  in  the  dear 
language  of  their  native  Castile.  Katharine  expired  in  the 
presence  of  Capucius  and  lady  Willoughby,  with  the  utmost 
calmness.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Harpsfield,'  "  she  changed 
this  woful  troublesome  existence  for  the  serenity  of  the  celes- 
tial life,  and  her  terrestrial  ingrate  husband  for  that  heavenly 
spouse  who  will  never  divorce  her,  and  with  whom  she  will 
rCign  in  glory  for  ever.^' 

Sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld,  the  castelLan  in  whose  custody  she 
expired,  announced  the  demise  of  the  sorrow-stricken  queen  in 
these  words  :^  "  January  the  7th,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  lady 
dowager  was  aneled  with  the  holy  ointment,  master  Chamber- 
layne  and  I  being  called  to  the  same,  and  before  two  in  the 
afternoon  she  departed  to  God.  I  beseech  you  that  the  king 
may  be  advertised  of  the  same."  He  added  the  following  post- 
sciipt  to  his  despatch  to  Cromwell  that  announced  her  death : 
**  Sir,  the  groom  of  the  chamidry  here  can  sere  her,  who  shall 
do  that  feat ;  jiiid  further,  I  shall  send  for  a  plumber  to  close 
lier  body  in  lead,  the  which  must  needs  shortly  be  done,  for 
that  may  not  tarry.  Sir,  I  Ikia  e  no  money,  and  1  beseech  your 
aid  with  all  speed.  AVrittcn  at  Kinibolton,  about  3  o'clock, 
aftcmoon." 

'i  he  will  of  Katharias  of  Arragon  it  is  e\ident,  from  various 
foreign  idioms,  was  of  her  own  composition.    It  is  as  follows:' 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  aitd  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  Katha- 
rine, kc,  supplicate  and  desire  king  Ilenrj'  VIII.,  my  good  lord,  that  it  may  please 
him  of  his  grace,  and  in  alms  and  for  the  service  of  God,  to  let  me  have  the  goocLf 
m'hich  I  do  hold,  as  well  in  silver  and  gold  as  in  other  things,  and  alf^o  the  same 
that  is  due  to  me  in  money  for  the  time  past,  to  the  intent  that  I  may  ]»ay  my 
dihts,  and  recomp(n>e  my  ser\ants  for  the  good  services  they  have  done  for  nie. 

'  'I'ninslntcd  by  Ilcanie.     Katharine's  letter,  previously  quoted.  Is  from  Lji 
L;  till  narru'.ive;  it  varies  a  little  from  the  usual  versioiu 

-  h'tate-Papers,  i.  p.  452. 
•  Str%Dc's  AUni.,  vol.  i.  pp.  252.  2fi3. 
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Tlie  same  I  desire  as  affecluouslif  as  I  may,  tbr  the  ueoeMity  wheniii  1  wm  ratAf 
to  die,  and  to  yield  luy  soul  unto  God. 

"  Flnl,  I  tiupplicatc  that  my  body  be  buried  in  a  oonrentof  Obaenraiit-fHanL 
Hem,  that  for  iny  soul  may  be  said  500  mnwoH.  ^m,  that  ■ome  penoni^  go  to 
Our  Liuly  of  VVulsin^fham  in  pilgrimage ;  and  in  gtnng,  by  the  wnjy  to  deal  [d» 
tribute  in  alms]  twenty  nobles.  Item,  I  appoint  to  maittris  Daral  20L  fbr  hm 
marriage.  Item,  I  ordain  the  collar  of  gold,  wluch  I  brought  out  of  Spahiy  be  to 
my  dxiughtur.  Ilem,  I  ordain  to  tnaUtris  Blanche  1002.  liem,  I  ordidn  to  Unk 
Mar^ry  and  Mr.  VVli}  llur,  to  each  of  them  40/.  Item,  I  ordiun  to  Mn.  B£arf,  n^ 
physiciau'K  wife,  aiul  to  Mrs.  Isabel,  daughter  to  Mr.  Bfargrierite,  to  each  of  then 
401.  sterling.  Item,  I  ord:iin  to  my  phynician  the  year's  coming  wagee*  liea^ 
I  ordain  to  Fninci.'vco  I'hillippo^  all  that  I  owe  him;  and bcude tint  402.  I  ordaia 
to  master  John,  uiy  apothccar}',  his  wages  for  the  year  coming ;  and  bendes  that^ 
all  that  is  due  to  him.  I  ordiun  that  Mr.  Whyller  be  paid  his  expemei  about  tha 
making  of  my  gown ;  and  beside  that  20/.  I  give  to  Philip^  to  Antony,  and  to 
bastion,  to  every  one  of  them  20/.  I  ordain  to  the  ///^/e  maidens  XOL  to  eveiy  ona 
of  them.  I  ordain  my  goldsmith  to  bo  paid  h»  wages  for  the  yrar  coming ;  and 
besides  that.,  all  that  is  due  to  him.  I  ordain  that  my  lavender9f  [bmndrew]  be 
paid  tliat  which  is  due  to  her,  and  her  wages  for  the  year  coming.  I  ordain  to 
Isalxil  de  V'er^;is  20/.   Item,  to  my  ghostly  father  his  wages  Ibr  the  year  coming; 

"  Item,  It  may  please  the  king,  my  good  lord,  to  cause  chordi-oniamento  to  ba 
made  of  my  irowiLi  which  he  holdeth,  to  servo  the  convent  ikermu  I  ahaU  \m 
buncd ;  and  ilie  fars  of  the  same  I  give  to  my  daughter." 

Ralph  Sadler,  and  several  other  underlings  of  the  privy 
council,  iiavc  their  names  prefixed,  who  were  evidently  the  ad* 
miuisti-ators  appointed  by  the  king.  Tliis  will  proves  how  slight 
were  the  debts  of  the  conscientious  queen,  yet  she  felt  anxiety 
concerning  them.  On  her  just  mind,  even  the  obligations  she 
owed  her  laundress  had  their  due  weight.  It  furnishes,  too^ 
anotlier  instance  of  the  pitiful  meanness  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
sentence  alluding  to  the  dispos<al  of  her  gowns  "  which  he  hold- 
eth,''  will  not  be  lost  on  female  readers,  and  shows  plainly  that 
he  had  detained  the  best  part  of  his  wife's  wardrobe ;  it  is  like- 
wise evident  that  the  gold  collar  brought  from  Spain  was  the 
only  jewel  in  her  possession.  Will  it  be  believed  that,  not- 
withstauding  Henry  shed  tears  over  her  last  letter,  he  sent  his 
creature,  lawyer  llich,  to  see  whether  he  could  not  seize  all  her 
property  without  paying  her  trifling  legacies  and  obligationRi 
The  letter  of  Rich,  dated  from  Kimbolton,  January  I9th,  is 
extant :  it  is  a  notable  specimen  of  legal  chicaneiy.  **  To  seize 
her  grace's  goods  as  your  own,''  he  sa}rs,  ''would  be  repugnant 
to  your  majesty's  own  laws;  and  I  think,  with  your  grace's 

1  Thifl  faithful  Renrant,  who  in  called  by  Wok^  Fruicii  FhilUppa,  (p.  625^)  mm 
evidently  a  Spauiurd. 
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&voar^  it  wotild  rather  enforce  her  bUnd  optnion  wbQe  she  Kvad 
tlian  otherwise  /'  namely^  that  she  was  the  king's  lawful  wife, 
lie  then  puts  the  king  into  an  underhand  way  of  possessing 
lumself  of  poor  Katharine's  slender  spoilSy  by  advising  him  ''  to 
admmister  by  means  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  her  as /irmeesf 
dowager,  and  then  to  confiscate  all  as  insufficient  to  defray  her 
funeral  charges !''  Whether  the  debtors  and  legatees  of  tho 
broken-hearted  queen  were  ever  satisfied  is  a  doubtful  point; 
but^  from  a  contemporary  letter  of  a  privy  councillor,  it  seems 
that  one  of  her  three  feithfiil  ladies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darell  (the 
(laughter  of  an  ancient  line  still  extant  in  Kent)  was  paid  her 
legacy.  The  other  ladies,  Blanche  and  Isabel  de  Vergas,  were 
fi*om  Spain, — a  &uct  Shakspeare  has  not  forgotten.  The  name 
of  Patience,  remembered  in  his  scene  as  Katharine's  8¥reet 
songstress,  does  not  occur ;  perhaps  she  was  reckoned  among 
the  little  maidens,  who  are  likewise  the  l^atees  of  their  mn- 
fortunate  patroness. 

The  property  Katharine  could  claim  for  the  liquidation  rfher 
debts  and  obligations  to  her  fedthful  servants,  was,  even  by 
Henry's  own  arbitrary  decisions,  considerable,  being  the  arrears 
of  the  5000/.  per  annum  due  from  her  jointure  as  Arthur's 
widow.  This  stipend,  either  from  maUce  or  poverty,  had  not 
been  paid  her.  A  scanty  maintenance  was  (as  may  be  seen  by 
the  foregoing  despatches  from  Bedingfeld)  all  that  Katharine 
received  from  her  faithless  spouse ;  and  when  the  noble  portion 
she  had  brought  mto  England  is  remembered,  such  dishonesty 
appears  the  more  intolerable.  Even  a  new  gown,  it  will  be 
observed  by  the  will,  was  obtained  on  trust.  It  appears  likely 
that  Kathariue  possessed  no  more  of  her  jewels  than  were  on 
her  person  when  she  was  expelled  from  Windsor-castle  by  the 
fiat  of  her  brutal  lord.  The  particulars  of  Katharine's  funeral 
are  chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  a  letter  sent  by  Henry  VIIL 
to  Grace  lady  Bedmgfeld,  wife  to  sir  Edmund  • — 

"  Henry  Rex. 

"  To  our  right  dear  and  foeU-beloved  Lady  Bedingfeld, 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Aknighty  God  to  call  to  his  mercy  out  of  tbi« 
transitory  bfe  the  right  excellent  princess  our  dearest  sister  the  lady  Kathnrin^^ 
relict  of  our  natural  brother  prince  Arthur,  of  famous  memory,  deceased,  and  that 
we  mu>nd  to  have  her  body  mterred  aooording  to  her  honour  and  estate ;  at  the 
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Interment  whereof  (and  for  other  ceremoRies  to  be  done  at  her  fbrnral,  and  ini 
vcyance  of  her  eorp<^e  from  Kimbolton,  where  it  now  hcth,  to  Peterborough,  when 
the  same  is  to  be  bnried)  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  presence  of  a  good  many  ladici 
of  honoar :  You  HhuU  undenitand,  that  we  have  appointed  you  to  be  tliere  one  of 
the  priucipid  mourners ;  and  therefore  desire  you  to  be  in  readiness  at  EimbdltnD 
tlie  25th  of  this  month,  and  so  to  attend  on  the  said  corpse  till  the  aame  Nhall  ba 
buried.  liCtting  you  further  mt,  tliat  for  the  mourning  appard  of  your  ounpn^ 
son  we  send  you  by  this  bearer  [a  certain  number  of]  yards  of  black  cloth,  and 
bhick  cloth  for  two  prentle women  to  wait  upon  you,  and  for  two  gtmtlcwoinen  and 
for  el^ht  yeomen ;  all  which  apparel  you  must  cause  in  tlie  mean  time  to  be  madt 
up,  a^  shall  n])i)oi*tain.  And  cunceming  the  hab'diment  of  linen  for  your  head  and 
fuco,  we  sliall  before  the  day  limited  send  the  same  to  you  accordingly.  CKvcB 
under  our  signet,  nt  our  manor  of  Greenwich,  January  10. 

"  P.S.  For  saving  of  time,  if  this  order  is  shown  to  air  William  Foulett  (liriiig 
at  the  Friars- Aupistinc's,  London,)  oomptruUer  of  our  household,  the  doth  and 
linen  for  the  head'  shall  be  delivered." 

A  circular^  nearly  to  the  same  effect^  summoned  the  jirinci- 
pal  gentry  in  the  nciglibom*hood  of  Kimbolton-eastle  to  attend 
the  body  of  the  king^s  dearest  sister  (as  he  chose  to  call  hib 
repudiated  queen)  from  Kimbolton-eastle  to  Peterborough- 
abbey,  on  the  2()th  of  January.  Thus  it  is  plain^  tliat  i^^ 
king  did  not  comply  with  her  last  request  regarding  her 
place  of  burial.  A  local  tradition  declares  that  her  funeral 
approached  Petei-borough  by  an  ancient  way  from  KimboltoU| 
called  Bygrame's-lane.  The  la>t  abbot  of  Peterborough,  John 
Chambers,  performed  her  obsequies.  The  place  of  burial  was 
in  the  church,  between  two  pillars  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  near  to  the  great  altar.  From  the  Italian  contemporaiy 
historian  we  translate  tins  passage: — '  At  Greenwich,  king 
llenr}^  obsencd  the  day  of  Katharine's  burial  with  solemn 
obsequies/'  all  liis  sen^ants  and  liimself  attending  them  dressed 
in  mourning.  lie  commanded  his  whole  court  to  do  t'.e  same. 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  would  not  obey;  but,  in  sign  of  gladnesa|y 
dressed  herself  and  all  the  ladies  of  her  household  in  yeUow^ 
and,  amidst  them  all,  exulted  for  the  death  of  her  rival.  '  I 
am  grieved,'   she  said,  'not  that  she  is  dead,  but  for  the 

*  Here  is  a  eurious  proof  of  the  manner  in  whieh  the  sovereipi  oondefccndu  to 
difil  out  from  his  stores  articles  pertaining  to  female  dress,  none  of  wlneb  wcve 
considered  too  trilling  to  receive  the  suntlion  of  his  royul  hand  and  seal.  Thia 
li>iter  is  copied  fio.n  Notes  to  vol.  v.  of  Dr.  Lingard,  p.  3-i9:  the  original  ia  Id 
tLe  possession  of  sir  Henry  Bedin(deld,  bart.,  of  Oxborough-halL  Norfolk. 

*  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  obsequies,  thou^^h  the  word  is  often  uaed 
hy  moilem  poets  as  synonymous  to  funeral  rites,  was  a  service  fondly  meant  to 
bene  tit  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  often  ^sriurmed  by  dear  friondi  at  dlrtant  plara^ 
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vaunting  uf  the  good  end  she  made.'  She  liad  reason  to  say 
this,  for  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  Christian  death-bed 

of  Katharine ;  and  numberiess  books  and  papers  were  written 
in  her  praise,  blaming  king  Heme's  actions,  and  all  the  world 
celebrated  the  obsequies  of  queen  Katharine.'" 

A  short  time  after  queen  KathjuTne's  interment,  some 
friends  of  hers  ventured  the  suggestion  to  king  Henry,  "that 
it  would  well  become  his  greatuesa  to  rear  a  stately  monu- 
ment to  her  memory."  He  answered,  tliat  "  lie  would  have  to 
her  memory  one  of  the  goodliest  monuments  in  Cliristendom." 
This  was  the  beautiful  abbey-church  of  Peterborough,  which 
he  spared,  on  account  of  its  being  her  resting-place,  from  the 
general  destruction  that  soon  after  overwhelmed  all  monasteries. 
Thus  the  whole  of  that  magnificent  structure  may  be  con. 
sidered  the  monument  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  although  the 
actual  place  of  her  repose  was  never  distinguished  exreptlng 
by  a  brass  plate'  It  will  be  shown,  in  the  course  of  these 
biographies,  that  her  daughter  Mary  iutendcd  that  her  beloved 
mother  should  share  her  tomb.  A  hearse  covered  with  a  black 
velvet  pidl,  on  which  was  wrought  a  large  cross  of  cloth  of 
silver,  and  embossed  with  silver  scutcheons  of  Spiuii,  stood 
over  her  grave  for  several  years.  At  first  it  was  surrounded 
with  tapers,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  folloiviug  curious  piece 
of  intelligence  sent  to  CraraweU  by  John  de  Ponti,  one  of 
liis  agents,  who  wrote  to  him  "  that  the  day  before  the  lady 
Anne  Uolcyn  was  beheaded,  the  tapei-s  that  stood  about  queen 
Katharine's  sepulchre  kindled  of  thcmse(/i ;  and  after  matins 
were  done  to  Deo  ffralias,  the  said  tapers  quenched  of  them- 
lelfs ;  and  that  the  king  had  sent  thii-ty  men  to  the  abijcy 
where  queen  Katharine  w^as  buried,  and  it  was  true  of  this 
light  continuing  from  day  to  day.'"  ^Vliocver  perforaicd  this 
trick  was  never  discovered,  neither  was  the  person  who  ab- 
stracted the  rich  pall  that  covered  the  queen's  hearse  and 
substituted  a  mean  on^  which  bkewise  vauished  in  the  civil 
■  PoUino,  p.  129. 

*  'Hie  (pot  uf  bur  interment  wnn  long  pointed  out  (7  tbn  wntegcnnrrnn  Kxtcnv 
old  Scarlett,  who  buried  her,  and  lived  long  enough  to  oit*T  another  royal  »ii:lii% 
Uary  queen  of  Smts,  1)1  tlic  a;irue  cathcilraL 

*Ouutuii'eHiaLof  Pekrl)on>iii;li,p.  S7i  and  Patrick'!  Supplement,  p.  830. 
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wars  of  the  seventeenth  century^  1643.  The  old  Tergct 
At  Peterborough-cathedral,  when  he  pointed  oat  the  amaD 
brass  plate  wliich  briefly  certifies  the  pkice  where  the  mortal 
remains  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  repose^  saidj  in  1847j 
*'  that  Iiis  father,  who  preceded  him  in  his  oflSoe^  saw  the 
cuflin  of  that  unfortunate  queen  when  it  was  <«hiifnpH^ 
about  seventy  yecirs  ago,  during  the  repairs  of  that  part  of 
the  church.  It  was  very  strongly  fastened,  and  no  one  at- 
tempted to  open  it,  as  it  was  oonsidei'ed  a  sacrilegious  act, 
at  that  time,  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead  for  the  sake 
of  uuveihng  the  secrets  of  the  grave.  His  father,  however, 
being  somewhat  of  an  antiquary,  was  desirous  of  making  what 
disc*overics  he  could ;  he  bored  a  hole  with  a  gimlet,  and  in- 
trodu(XHl  a  long  wire  into  the  cofHn,  with  which  he  drew  out 
a  fnigment  of  black  and  silver  brocade,  whereby  he  ascertained 
the  iiiatcrial  of  her  funciTd  robes.  The  black  and  silver  atuff 
was  (lamp,  and  mouldered  away  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
ailbrdcd  by  its  aroma,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  rajal 
reuiiiius  had  undergone  the  process  of  embalming.^'  The 
chauibcr,  hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  Katharine  of  Atx^ 
gun  expired,  is  to  this  day  shown  at  Kimbolton-castle :  the 
t4ip(^ti'y  cx)vers  a  Uttle  door  leading  to  a  closet  still  called 
by  her  uame.  One  of  her  travelling  portmanteaus  has  re- 
iiiaLiied  at  Kimbolton  ever  since  her  sad  removal  from  Bugden. 
It  is  covered  with  scarlet  velvet,  aud  the  queen's  initials,  K  Rj 
with  the  regal  crown,  are  conspicuous  on  the  lid;  there  are 
two  drawers  l^eneath  the  trunk.  Its  preservation  may  be 
attributed  to  its  ha\ing  been  used  as  the  depository  of  the 
n)bes  of  the  carls  and  dukes  of  Manchester.^  A  monument 
wsis  raised  to  the  memory  of  Katharine  so  lately  as  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  •'  I  have  lately  been  at  lord  OasoiT'fl^ 
at  Ampthill,''  wrote  Horace  Walpole'  to  the  antiquaiy  Cole. 
''  You  know  Katliarine  of  Arragon  hved  some  time  there : 
nothing  remains  of  the  castle,  nor  any  marks  of  residence  hut 
a  small  bit  of  her  garden.     I  proposed  to  lord  Ossoiy  to  erect 

'  KimboUon-i'aiftle  was  the  prinapal  rendence  uf  the  eub  ■nd  dukoi  of  Vis- 

*  H«>  WAS  thm  lovd  Orford :  tkm  letUr  u  dat«d  Jane  22iid.  1771.— Call's  yS8L 

Lri:.  Muricuiii. 
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n  cross  to  her  rnemorj-,  and  he  will."  The  croas  wns  raiscil 
by  lord  Osaory:  it  cost  him  lOOl.  The  following  lines  wei"*" 
eu^aved  on  it  from  the  pen  of  Horace  Waljwle : — 

"  In  daji  of  nli.  bere  AoiptliiU'i  towera  were  wen, 
Tlie  tooumftil  refnge  of  nn  iiyored  qnren ; 
Here  Soned  lier  pore  bat  uiuiv^ng  ttan. 
Here  lilLnded  ie»l  sustainrd  her  siukiug  ye«i» ; 
Yet  freedom  lienm  her  nuliant  biLnnera  waved. 
And  Love  avenited  s  realm  by  priests  enslaved  j 
From  Katiiaritip's  wrongt  u  uation's  bliia  vat  aprcnil, 
Aud  Lucifer's  l^ht  from  HenrY'*  lawless  beiL" 

The  grand  abilities  of  Katharine  of  Arriigon,  her  unstained 
integrity  of  word  and  action,  united  with  intrepid  firmuess, 
commanded  even  from  her  enemies  that  deep  respect,  which 
her  sweetness,  benevolence,  and  other  saintly  virtues  would  not 
have  obtained,  unsupported  by  these  high  queenly  qualities. 
Sustained  by  her  own  innate  grandeur  of  soul,  her  piety,  and 
lofly  rectitude,  slie  passed  through  all  her  bitter  trials  without 
calumny  succeeding  in  fixing  a  spot  on  her  uame.  Among 
many  eulogists,  one  mighty  genius,  who  was  nearly  her  coq- 
teraporary,  baa  done  her  the  noblest  justice.  In  tact,  Shak- 
q)eftre  alone  has  properly  apjireeiated  and  vividly  portrayed 
the  great  talents,  as  well  as  tlie  moral  worth,  of  the  rif;bt 
ro^al  Kntbnrine  of  Arragon. 
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SECOND  QUEEN  OF  HENRT  VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 


I>e8cent  and  parentage — Place  of  birtii — Early  educat'on^Maid  of  hanoor  to  tbc 
queen  of  France — Her  letter  to  her  lather — Enters  tho  service  of  queen  Clawle 
— Her  accomplislmients — Ketum»  to  England — IVoiiosed  marriage — Beoomei 
maid  of  honour  to  queen  Katharine — Her  first  interview  with  tlie  king — Uia 
admiration—  Courted  by  lonl  Percy — Jealousy  of  Henry  VIII. — ^Wola^  diridei 
Anne  and  I*ercy — Her  retjentnient — She  ia  sent  from  court — King't  vittt  to 
her — She  rcpuls<ts  Inm — His  love-letters — Henry's pcrsevmng  oonrtahip— Her 
dissimulation — Anne's  enmity  to  Wolsey — Wyatt's  passion  for  her — Steals  her 
tablets — Anger  of  Plenr}- — Anne's  retirement  during  the  pestilence — King*s 
letters  to  her —  Her  illness — Henry's  anxiety — Divorce  agitated — ^Anne  returns 
to  court — Dismissitl  to  Hcver — Henr^''s  letters — Anne's  establishment  in  Lon- 
don—  Her  levees — Her  letter  to  (lardiner — liercopyofTindal'sBible — Efiects 
AVolsey's  ruin — King's  ])resent8  to  her — Ikx>k  of  divination — IXologue  with 
Anne  Saville — Anno  lioleyn's  death  predi(rted — Created  marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke— (ioes  to  France  with  the  king — His  grants  to  her — Her  gamUiqg 
proi)cnsities. 

Tu£R£  is  no  name  in  the  annals  of  female  royalty  over 
which  the  enchantments  of  poetry  and  romance  have  cast  such 
bcwilderinjif  spells  as  that  of  Amie  Boleyn.  Hejf  wit,  her 
beauty,  and  the  striking  vicissitudes  of  her  fate,  combined 
with  the  peculiar  mobihty  of  her  character,  have  invested  her 
with  an  interest  not  commonly  excited  by  a  woman,  in  whom 
vanity  and  ambition  were  the  leading  traits.  Tacitus  said  of 
tlKj  empress  Poppea,  "  that  with  her,  love  was  not  an  affair  of 
the  heart,  but  a  matter  of  diplomacy  ;^^  and  this  observatioo 
appears  no  less  applicable  to  Anne  Boleyn,  aflbrding,  withal, 
a  convincing  reason  that  she  never  incurred  the  crimes  for 
which  she  was  brought  to  the  block.  Unfortunately  for  the 
cjiuse  of  truth,  the  eventful  tragedy  of  her  life  has  been 
dilierently  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  of  tlie  two  great 
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tending  parties  in  whose  relijpous  aud  [joUtical  struggle  she 
was  involved,  that  it  ia  sorantiiups  ditiicult  to  maintain  the 
balance  faithfully  between  the  contradictory  statcinenta  of 
champion  and  accuser.  Prejudice,  on  the  one  hand,  haa 
converted  her  faults  into  virtues ;  and,  on  the  other,  trans- 
formed even  her  charms  into  deformity,  and  described  her  as 
a  monster,  both  in  mind  and  person.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  memory  of  the  lovely  Boleyn,  if  all  the  other  detractions 
of  her  foes  coidd  be  disproved  by  evidence  as  iucontrovemuio 
as  that  which  Hana  Holbein's  faithful  pencil  has  left  in  vin- 
dication of  her  beauty.  Her  character  has,  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  occupied  a  doubtful,  and  thcrelbre  a  debateabla 
point  in  history ;  and  philosophic  readers  will  do  weU,  in  pe- 
rusing her  memorials,  to  eoutiue  their  attention  to  those  cha^ 
rneteriaties  in  which  both  her  pan^yrists  and  accusers  agree, 
without  allowing  their  opinions  to  be  biassed  by  the  unsup- 
ported assertions  of  either. 

The  family  of  Boleyu,  Bullen,  or.  as  it  was  anciently  spelt, 
Boulcu,  was  of  French  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  lirat 
settled  in  Norfolk.  Thomas  Biilcyu  of  Salle,  in  Norfolk,  the 
patriarch  of  Anne  Boleyn's  line,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
estatesman  of  the  family ;  he  married  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
sir  John  Bracton,  and  bound  their  eldest  son,  Geoffrey  BoleyQ, 
prentice  to  a  mercer.  He  was  probably  a  tlu-iviug  Londoi 
trader  himself,  for  be  died  in  that  city,  1111,  and  wasbnrie& 
in  the  chiu-cb  of  St.  Lawrence -Poiiutney.  Geullrey  became 
very  prosperous,  aud  may  certainty  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
niost  distinguished  citizens  of  Loiulon.  He  manied  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Hoo  and  Hastings.  He  was  master 
of  the  mercers'  company  in  I-l!^!-,  anil  was  sheriff  of  London 
diuing  the  stormy  and  difBcuIt  times  of  the  ware  of  the  rosea, 
and  not  uufrequentjy  exchanged  the  mercer's  yard  for  the 
■word,  to  preserve  the  city  irom  the  outrages  of  the  rival  fac- 
tions. He  was  lord  mayor  in  the  year  li57,  and  by  his 
wisdom,  courage,  and  unremitting  exertions,  maintained 
traiK|uillity  in  his  jurisdiction  during  the  memorable  congreu 
between  the  hostile  partisaita  of  York  and  Lancaster  for  the 
acco;inr,o('.at;on   of  their  liiifi-reoccs.      He  thed  in  ]471,  and 
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teiidinp  parties  i\i  whose  religions  and  jmliticol  stru^le  she 
was  involved,  that  it  is  aometiiucs  difficult  to  maiiitiiin  the 
balance  faithfully  between  the  contradictory  Btatcments  of 
cliampion  and  accuser.  Prejudice,  ou  the  one  himd,  ban 
coaverted  her  fnulta  into  virtues ;  and,  on  the  other,  trauft- 
formed  even  her  charms  into  deformity,  and  deacribetl  her  as 
a  monBter,  both  in  mind  and  person.  It  woiUd  be  well  for 
the  memory  of  the  lovely  Bolcyu,  if  all  the  other  detractions 
of  her  foes  could  be  disproved  by  e«dcuce  as  incoutroveniunj 
as  that  whieb  Hans  Holbein's  faithful  pencil  haa  left  in  vin- 
dication of  her  beauty.  Her  character  has,  for  the  last  tliree 
cciituries,  occupied  a  doubtful,  and  therefore  a  debateable 
point  in  history ;  and  philosophic  readers  will  do  well,  in  \k- 
nising  her  memorials,  to  confiue  their  attention  to  those  cba- 
nieteristics  in  which  both  her  panegyrists  and  accusers  agree, 
without  allowing  their  opinions  to  be  biassed  by  the  unsup- 
ported assertions  of  either. 

The  family  of  Bolcyn,  Bullen,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  spelt, 
Boulen,  was  of  French  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  lirat 
Bcttlcd  in  Norfolk.  Thomas  Bolcyn  of  Salle,  in  Norfolk,  the 
patriarch  of  Anne  Boleyn's  line,  was  n  yoiuiger  brother  of  the 
e^tatcsman  of  the  family;  he  married  Anna,  the  daiightw  o( 
ftir  John  Bracton,  and  bound  their  eldest  son,  Geoffrey  Boleyn, 
prentice  to  a  mercer.  He  was  probably  a  thriving  Londoi 
trader  himself,  for  he  died  in  that  city,  1411,  and  was  buricfc 
in  the  chiurch  of  St.  Lawrence -Pouutney.  Gcoll'i-ey  became 
very  prosperous,  and  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
nio.'jt  distingnished  citizens  of  London.  He  njamed  Anna, 
daiighter  of  the  lord  of  lloo  and  Hastings.  He  was  master 
of  the  mercers'  company  in  1  llJi,  and  was  sherifT  of  London 
during  the  stormy  and  diflieult  times  of  the  wars  of  the  rosea, 
acid  not  nnfrequently  exchanged  the  mercer's  yard  for  the 
■word,  to  preserve  the  city  from  the  outrages  of  the  rival  fao- 
t'.oiia.  He  was  lord  mayor  in  the  year  1157,  and  by  his 
wisdom,  courage,  and  unremitting  exertions,  maintained 
tranquillity  in  his  jurisdiction  during  the  memorable  eongresi 
between  the  hostile  partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster  for  the 
acco;Tiii;o('.ation  of  their  diil'iTL-nccs.  He  died  in  1471,  and 
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Boleyn  on  aii  embassy  to  France.'  But,  imleiJcndcutlv  at 
the  fact  that  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  not  anibatisador  to  Kruiice 
till  many  years  aP.?r  the  birth  of  aU  his  children,  Henry  Vlll. 
was  a  boy  under  the  care  of  lib  tutors  at  the  period  of  Anne'a 
birth,  even  if  that  event  took  place  in  the  year  1507,  tlie  (late 
giveu  by  Camden.  Lord  Herbertj  however,  says  expressly, 
that  Anne  Boleyn  waa  twenty  years  old  when  she  returned 
from  France  in  1521,  ao  that  she  must  have  been  bom  about 
1501.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Bolejii 
and  the  lady  Elizabeth. 

Hever-castle  in  Kent,  Rochford-hall  in  Essex,  and  Blick- 
ling-hall  in  Norfolk,  have  each  been  named  by  historians  aua 
topographers  as  the  birth-place  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  evi- 
dences are  strongly  in  favour  of  B  lick  ling- hall :  the  local 
tradition  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  born  there  is  so  general, 
that  it  pen-adcs  all  classes  in  that  neighbourhood,  even  to 
the  peasantry.  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  Blomfield,  the  accurate 
historian  of  tliat  county;'  and  also  by  that  diligent  auu- 
quarian,  sir  Henry  Spelraan,  in  his  Iceua,  in  which  we  find 
tlie  following  passage;  "To  the  left  lies  Blickling,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Boleyns,  fitim  whence  sprung  Thumus  Boleyn  earl 
of  Wiltshire,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  the  mother  of  the  divine 
qu!en  Elizabeth.  To  Blickling  was  decreed  the  honour  of 
Am.e  Bolejii'a  birth."  As  sir  Henry  Spelman  was  a  Norfolk 
man,  and  the  contemporary  of  queen  Elizabeth,  we  tliink  his 
testimony,  Ixirne  out  as  it  is  by  the  opinion  of  the  late  noble 
owner  of  the  domain,'  is  conclusive.  No  fairer  spot  tlian 
Bhckling  is  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Noriblk.  Those 
magiuficcnt  arcadcd  avenues  of  stately  oaks  and  giant  ehes- 
uut-trees,  whose  majestic  vistas  stretch  across  the  velvet 
\  erdure  of  the  widely -extended  park,  reminding  us,  as  we  walk 
beneath  their  solemn  shades,  of  green  cathedral  aisles,  were 
in  their  meridiau  glory  three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
wheu  Anne  Boleyn  first  saw  the  light  in  the  adjacent  man- 
sion.    The  room  where  she  was  bom  was  shown,  till  tliat 

'  Brookes'  Succeawon. 

'  Blomficld'a  Hist,  of  Xort'olk,  voL  uL,  folio ;  2dJ  BditiBtt. 

*  'nic  curl  U  UuckiiigUamiiliire'*  \eUien :  "  AiuM  Dclejni  wm  ban  btn.' 
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portion  of  the  venerable  abode  of  the  fioleyns  was  demoli&lied 
to  make  way  for  modem  im[)rovemcnts/  Some  relics  of  the 
ancient  edifice  have  been  evidently  united  to  the  new  building, 
and  the  senants  were  formerly  in  fear  of  a  domestic  spectre^ 
whom  they  called  '  old  BuUen/  One  room,  called  '  old  Bui- 
len's  8tudy/  was  shut  up^  on  account  of  the  supematund 
terrors  of  the  household.  Tlicre  are  statues  of  Anne  Boleyn 
«nd  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  staircase,  of  waiuscot,  painted  white. 
The  fii'st  years  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  life  were  spent  at  Blick- 
ling,  with  her  sister  Mary  and  her  brother  George,  afterwards 
the  unfortunate  viscount  Rochford.  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
celebrated  i)oet,  wjus  in  all  probability  her  playfellow,  for  his 
father  sir  Henry  Wyatt  was  her  father's  coadjutor  in  the 
f^ovcmnient  of  Xonvich-castle,  and  when  the  Boleyns  removed 
to  Ilevcr-ciistle,  in  Kent,  the  Wyatts  were  still  their  neigh- 
l)ours,  residing  at  AUington  in  the  same  county.  The  first 
misfortune  that  befell  Anne  was  the  loss  of  her  mother,  lady 
Boleyn,  who  died  in  the  year  1512,  of  puerperal  fever.*  She 
was  interred  in  the  splendid  cha])el  and  mausoleum  of  her 
own  illustrious  kindred,  the  Howards,  at  Lambeth.'  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  man-ied  again ;  at  what  period  of  his  life  we 
have  no  rc^cord,  but  it  is  certain  that  Anne's  stepmother  was 
a  Norfolk  woman  of  humble  origin,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  queen  Klizabeth  was  connected,  in  consequence  of  this 
second  marriage  of  her  grandfather,  with  numerous  families 
in  Norfolk  of  a  mean  station  in  that  county.* 

^  After  tlic  death  of  Anne  Bolcyn's  father,  Blickling  fell  into  the  poiwion  of 
the  infuinoiis  lady  llochford,  on  whom  it  had  posiubly  been  lettled  M  dower. 
When  lady  Rix^hford  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  queen  Katharine  Howan^ 
Henr^'  VIII.  sent  hist  sharks  to  pillage  Blickling,  After  lady  Rochfoxd'i  eueo« 
tion,  niickling  was  un^nted  to  sir  Francis  Boleyn,  a  kinsman  of  the  fiunily.  If 
Mary  Boleyn  had  had  any  peculiar  claims  on  Henry's  remembrtBOe,  it  is  nreelj 
probul)le  that  she  and  her  children  would  have  been  thus  wioi^ully  dsprivtd  of 
their  patrimony. 

■  Howanl  Memorials,  by  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby. 

'  Tlie  chapel  at  I^mbeth  church,  from  which  all  traces  of  magnifloenoe  fW» 
removed  in  the  revolutitm  of  1640. 

*  Tlioms'  Traditions ;  Camden  Society.  The  fact  that  the  lady  Boleyn  m 
prominent  in  history,  who  is  evidently  the  person  on  whom  acandal  glanoes  astht 
mistress  of  Henry  YIIL,  was  not  Anne  Boleyn's  mother,  throws  a  new  ~ 
the  history  of  the  court.  It  ought  to  be  noted  how  completely  Mr. 
Norfolk  ^ISS.  and  the  Howard  Memorials  agree  on  this  poiiitb 
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After  the  death  of  lady  Boleyn,  Anne  resided  at  Hever- 
castle,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  French  governess  called 
Siraonette,  and  other  instructors,  by  whom  she  was  very  care- 
fully educated,  and  acquired  an  early  proficiency  in  music, 
needle- work,  and  many  other  accomplishments.  While  her 
father  was  at  court,  or  elsewhere,  Anne  constantly  corre- 
sponded with  liim.  Her  letters  were  fairly  written  by  her  own 
hand,  both  in  her  own  language  and  in  French.  These  ac- 
quirements, wliicli  were  rare  indeed  among  ladies  in  the  early 
part  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  rendered  Anne  a  desirable 
suivante  to  the  princess  Mary  Tudor,  king  Henry's  youngest 
sister,  when  she  was  alHanced  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  in 
September  151  k  This  also  makes  it  certain  that  Anne  was 
at  least  double  the  age  stated  by  her  biographers,  for  it  is 
neither  likely  that  a  child  of  seven  years  old  would  have  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  which  Anne  possessed  at  that  time,  or 
that  an  appointment  would  have  been  sought,  much  less  ob- 
tained, for  her  in  the  suite  of  the  departing  princess.  Cer- 
tainly, both  nurse  and  governess  would  have  been  required 
for  a  maid  of  honour  of  that  tender  age.  The  letter  written 
by  Anne  to  her  father  in  French,  on  the  joyful  news  that  she 
was  to  come  to  court  to  receive  the  honour  of  presentation 
to  queen  Katharine,  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  young  lady  of 
seventeen  on  the  contemplation  of  such  an  event,  and  not 
tliosc  of  a  little  child  : — 

"Sib, 

"  T  find  ])>•  yonr  letter,  that  you  wish  me  to  appear  at  court  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing a  r  'S})e<.-tal)U'  Iciii  ile ;  and  likewise  that  tlie  queen  wdl  condescend  to  enter 
into  conversation  witli  me.  At  tliis  1  rejoice,  as  1  do  to  think  that  conversing 
with  so  sensil)le  and  eh'UMnt  a  princoss  will  make  nie  even  more  des'rous  of  con- 
tinuing to  speak  and  to  write  good  French;  the  more  as  it  is  by  your  earnest 
advice,  wl»ich  (1  acquaint  you  by  this  present  writing)  I  shall  follow  to  the  best  ot" 
my  ability.  Sir,  1  entreat  you  to  excuse  me  if  this  letter  is  b;>dly  written.  I 
can  assure  you  the  spelling  proceeds  entirely  fn)ra  my  own  heaa.  while  the  other 
letters  were  tlie  work  of  niv  hands  alone;  and  Sennuonet  tells  nie»»nj  has  left  the 
letter  to  bo  comp«)scd  by  niysolf,  that  nolnxly  else  may  know  what  1  am  writing  to 
you.  1  therefore  jiray  \uu  not  to  sull'or  your  superior  knowledge  to  conquer  the 
inclination  which  (you  say)  you  have  to  advance  me;  for  it  Meenis  to  me  you  are 

certain where,  if  you  plcjise,  you  may  fullil  your  promise.      As  to 

mys**lf,  r»^t  assured  that  1  shall  not  ungratefully  look  upon  this  fatherly  office  as 
one  that  might  Ih.'  dispensed  with  ;  nor  will  it  t^iud  to  diminish  the  all'ection  you 
are  in  qne->L  uf,  resolved  as  1  am  to  lead  as  holy  a  life  as  you  may  please  to  desire 
cf  lue;  indeed  mj-  love  for  you  is  founded  on  so  linn  a  basis,  that  it  can  never  be 
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unpaired.     I  pnt  an  end  to  this  my  lucuhnitir  n.  aHer  having  Terj  hmiililly  cnmd 
your  good- will  uiui  utlection.     Written  at  Hever»  by 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  daughter, 

«  Ak5a  db  Boclx.av.''1 

It  is  impossi])lc  to  believe  that  such  a  letter  was  writtea  by  an 

infant  of  seven  years  old,  unassisted  by  her  governess. 

Anne  Boleyn  is  named  in  the  list  of  the  English  retinue  oi 
Mary  queen  of  France,  as  her  fourth  maid  of  honour.  Her 
coadjutors  in  this  otKce  were  the  grand-daughters  of  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  lady  Anne  Gray  and  Elizaljeth  Gray,  sisters  to  the 
marquess  of  Dorset:  they  were  cousins  to  king  Henxy.  The 
other  was  the  y()uiig(*st  daughter  of  lord  Dacre.  The  docu- 
ment in  which  they  are  named  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
library,  and  is  signed  by  Louis  XII.  Four  was  the  smallest 
number  of  maids  of  honour  that  could  have  been  appointed 
for  a  queen  of  France,  and  assuredly  a  child  of  seven  years  old 
would  scarcely  have  been  included  among  them,  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  etiquettes  of  royalty  were  so  much  more 
rigidly  obs(Tved  than  at  present.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mademoiselle  de  Bohyn,  as  she  is  called  in  that  catalogue,  was 
of  full  age  to  take  a  part  in  all  the  pageantry  and  proceasiona 
connected  with  the  royal  bridal,  and  to  perform  the  duties 
pc'iiaming  to  her  otiice,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
had  she  been  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  fair  young  Boleyn,  as  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 
the  princess  Mary,  had,  of  course,  a  place  assigned  to  her  near 
the  person  of  the  royal  bride  at  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the 
esi)ou8al  of  that  princess  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  which  wai 
solemnized  August  13, 1514,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Frian, 
Greenwich,  the  duke  of  Longueville  acting  as  the  proxy  of  his 
sovereign.'  In  September,  Anne  attended  her  new  mistress 
to  Dover,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  aU 
the  court.  At  Dover  they  tarried  a  whole  month  on  aoooant 
cf  the  tempesiuous  winds,  which  did  great  damage  on  that  coast, 
causing  the  wi-ecks  of  several  gallant  ships,  with  awful  losa  of 
lives.     It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  October  that  the  weather 


1  The  above  translation  of  the  original  French  letter,  piewuiad  smoag  srah* 
biNhop  Parker's  MSS.,  Coll.  Corp.  Chrwt!,  Cnntabr.,  isfrom  the  invfthnUe  — "■ — 
tioD  oT  royal  letters  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellirt;  second  Scries,  toL  U 

'  Liniptrd. 
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sufficiently  calm  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  royal 
Long  before  the  dawn  of  that  day^  Anne  and  the  rest  of  the 
noble  attendants^  who  were  all  lodged  in  Dover-castle^  were 
roused  up  to  embark  with  their  royal  mistress.  S^ing  Henry 
conducted  his  best-loved  sister  to  the  sea-side^  and  there  kissed 
her^  and  committed  her  to  the  care  of  Gkxl^  the  fortune  of  the 
sea,  and  the  governance  of  the  French  king^  her  husband.* 
She  and  her  retinue  went  on  board  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Anne  Boleyn^  though  bidding  adieu  to  her  native 
land,  was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  her  fieither  sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  her  grandfather  the  duke  of  Norfolk^  and  her  unde 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  were  associated  in  the  honour  of  deli> 
vering  the  princess  to  the  king  of  France.  Great  perils  were 
encountered  on  the  voyage,  for  a  tempestuous  hurricane  pre- 
sently arose  and  scattered  the  fleet.  The  ship  in  which  .^me 
sailed  with  her  royal  mistress  was  separated  from  the  convoy; 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  for  some  hours;  and  when  at 
last  she  made  the  harbour  of  Boulogne^  the  master  drove  her 
aground  in  the  mouth  of  the  haven.  Fortunately  the  boats 
were  in  readiness,  and  the  terrified  ladies  were  safely  conveyed 
to  the  shore.  Wet  and  exhausted  as  the  fair  voyagers  were, 
they  were  compelled  to  rally  their  spirits  the  instant  they 
landed,  in  order  to  receive,  with  the  best  grace  their  forlorn 
condition  would  permit,  the  compliments  of  a  distinguished 
company  of  French  princes,  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  waiting  on  the  strand  to  ofler  their  homage 
to  their  beautiful  young  queen.  To  say  nothing  of  the  incon- 
venience, it  must  have  been  mortifying  enough  to  Mary  and 
her  ladies,  to  make  their  first  appearance  before  the  gallants 
of  the  court  of  France  in  the  plight  of  a  water-goddess  and 
her  attendant  Nereids.  Thus  was  the  future  queen  of  Eng- 
land, Anne  Boleyn,  initiated  into  some  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  grandeur,  to  which  she  served  her  early  appren- 
ticesliip  in  the  court  of  the  graceful  princess  whom  she  was  in 
after  days  to  call  sister. 

The  fair  travellers  were  conducted  with  solemn  pomp  to  thd 
town  of  Boulogne,  where  they  obtained  needful  rest  and  re- 

•  Hall.  «  Ibid. 
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iVeshment,  with  the  liberty  of  changing  their  wet  garmentei 
Anne  proceeded  with  her  royal  mistress  and  the  rest  of  the 
train,  by  easy  journeys,  till  within  four  miles  of  AbbenUe^ 
when  the  bride  and  all  her  ladies,  clad  in  glittering  robeti 
mounted  white  palfreys,  forming  an  equestrian  procession  ci 
8even-and-thirt}\  Queen  Mary's  palfirey  was  trapped  with  doth 
of  gold  :  her  ladies  were  dressed  in  crimson  velvety  a  costume 
peculia  rly  becoming  to  the  sparkling  black  eyes  and  warm  hm- 
ncttc  complexion  of  the  youthful  maid  of  honour.  A  series  of 
splendid  j)iigeants  graced  the  public  entrance  of  queen  Maiy 
and  her  ladies  into  Abbeville.  On  the  following  Monday, 
being  St.  Denis's-day,  Anne  Boleyn  was  an  assistant  at  the 
nuptials  of  her  royal  mistress  with  the  king  of  France^  whidi 
were  solemnized  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  Abberille. 
After  the  mass  was  done,  there  was  a  sumptuous  banquet,  at 
which  the  queen's  English  ladies  were  feasted,  and  reodved 
especial  marks  of  respect.  But  the  next  day,  October  10th, 
the  scene  changed,  and,  to  the  consternation  and  sorrow  of  the 
young  queen,  and  the  lively  indignation  of  her  followers,  all 
her  attendantb,  male  and  female,  including  her  nmrse,  whom 
she  called  '  her  mother  Guildford/  were  dismissed  by  the  king 
her  husband,  and  ordered  to  return  home.  Anne  Boleyn 
and  two  other  ladies  were  the  only  exceptions  to  this  sweeping 
sentence.'  She  therefore  >\dtnessed  all  the  pageants  that  were 
given  in  honour  of  the  royal  nuptials,  and  took  a  part  in  the 
fetes.  Her  skill  in  the  French  language  was  doubtless  the 
reason  of  her  detention,  and  in  this  she  must  have  been  rerj 
8ervieea])le  to  her  royal  mistress,  who,  but  for  her  company, 
would  have  l>cen  left  a  forlorn  stranger  in  her  own  court.  It 
has  been  stated  by  a  French  biographer,  from  the  authority  of 
records  of  contemporary  date,  that  when  sir  Thomas  Bol^n 
returned  to  England,  he  placed  his  daughter,  whose  education 
he  did  not  consider  complete,  in  a  seminary,  probably  a  con- 
vent, in  the  village  of  Brie,  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  under  the 
especial  care  of  his  friend  and  kinsman  Du  Moulin,  lord  of 
Brie  and  Fontenaye.* 

^  Lingiird.     Bengcr.    Thompson.     Herbert. 
*  The  abbe  Libouf,  who  mentions  this  circumstanoe,  considers  that  the 
pTOgcnitor  of  the  Boleviis  fumerlyemuuated  from  Hub  reiyTillagB,  m 
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"Whether  Anne  remained  with  her  raysl  mistress  till  the 
death  of  Louis  XII.  broke  the  fetter  which  had  bomid  tha 
reluctant  princess  to  a  joyless  home^  and  left  her  free  to  return 
to  England  as  the  happy  wife  of  the  man  of  her  hearty  or  the 
previous  jealousy  of  the  French  court  against  Mary's  English 
attendants  extended  at  last  to  her  young  maid  of  honour 
and  caused  her  removal  to  Brie,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  she  did  not  return  to  England  with 
queen  Mary, but  entered  the  service  of  the  consort  of  Francis  I., 
queen  Claude,  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  king  Louis  XII. 
This  princess,  who  was  a  truly  amiable  and  exodlent  woman^ 
endeavoured  to  revive  all  the  moral  restndnts  and  correct 
demeanour  of  the  court  of  her  mother,  Anne  of  Bretagae. 
Queen  Claude  was  always  surrounded  by  a  number  of  young 
ladies,  who  walked  in  procession  with  her  to  mass,  and  formed 
part  of  her  state  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.  In  private 
she  directed  their  labours  at  the  loom  or  embroidery-fiume, 
and  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  give  a  vir- 
tuous and  devotional  bias  to  their  thoughts  and  conversation. 
The  society  of  gentlemen  was  prohibited  to  these  maidens.* 
How  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  this  sober-minded 
queen  suited  the  lively  genius  of  her  volatile  English  maid  of 
honour,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  after  they  have  perused 
the  following  description,  which  the  viscoimt  Chateaubriant, 
one  of  the  courtiers  of  Francis  I.,  has  left  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  fair  Boleyn : — "  She  possessed  a  great 
talent  for  poetry,  and  when  she  sung,  like  a  second  Orpheus, 
she  would  have  made  bears  and  wolves  attentive.  She  like- 
wise danced  the  English  dances,  leaping  and  jumping  with 
infinite  grace  and  agility.  Moreover,  she  invented  many  new 
figures  and  steps,  which  are  yet  known  by  her  name,  or  by 
those  of  the  gallant  partners  with  whom  she  danced  them. 

in  his  Life  of  I)u  Moulin,  proves,  by  an  ancient  docnment  which  he  quotes,  that 
Ouultier  de  Holey  n,  the  ancestor  of  ^Vnne,  was  a  vassal  kinsman  to  the  lord  of  Brie 
in  ISl'li.  That  Anne  Boleyn  received  much  kindness  from  the  lord  of  Brie  and 
his  family,  is  also  iikferred  by  this  gentleman  from  the  manner  in  which  her 
daughter,  queen  Elizabeth,  urged  the  French  ambassador  to  bring  thfl  miuvleren 
of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  tamily  to  justice. 

1  Hraktnme. 
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tcuding  parties  in  wliuse  religious  and  political  struggle  sho 
was  iu^olved,  that  it  is  sometlmea  diHicult  to  maiutain  the 
ijalance  faithfully  between  the  contradictory  statements  of 
cliampion  and  accuser.  Prejudice,  on  the  one  Iiaud,  ban 
converted  her  faults  into  virtues ;  and,  on  the  other,  trans- 
formed  even  her  charms  into  deformity,  and  described  her  as 
a  monster,  both  in  mind  and  peri^on.  It  would  be  well  fur 
the  memory  of  the  lovely  Bolcyn,  if  all  the  other  detratrtioii* 
of  her  foes  could  be  disproved  by  evidence  as  incontrovertiow 
aa  that  which  Hans  Holbein's  faithful  pencil  has  lefl  in  vtn> 
dicatioQ  of  her  beauty.  Her  character  haa,  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  occupied  a  doubtful,  and  therefore  a  debateable 
point  in  history ;  and  philosophic  readers  will  do  well,  iu  pe- 
rusing her  memorials,  to  conliue  their  attention  to  those  cha- 
rHcteristics  in  which  both  her  panegyrists  and  accusers  agree, 
without  allowing  their  opinions  to  be  biassed  by  the  unsup- 
ported assertions  of  either. 

The  family  of  Bolcyn,  Bnllen,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  spelt, 
Boulcn,  was  of  French  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  first 
■cttlcd  in  Norfolk,  Thomas  Bolcyn  of  Salle,  in  Norfolk,  the 
patriarch  of  Anne  Boleyn's  line,  was  n  younger  brother  of  the 
estatcsmau  of  the  family ;  he  married  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
sir  John  Bracton,  and  bound  their  eldest  son,  Geoffrey  Boleyn, 
prentice  to  a  mereer.  He  was  proliably  a  tliriviiig  Iiundoi 
trader  liimeelf,  for  he  died  in  that  city,  1411,  and  was  buriea 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence- Ponntuey.  Geoffrey  became 
very  prosperous,  and  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  eitizens  of  London.  He  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Hoo  and  Hastings.  lie  was  master 
of  the  mercers'  company  in  142 1,  and  was  shcritf  of  London 
during  the  stormy  and  difficult  times  of  the  wars  of  the  ruses, 
and  not  uidrequeutly  exchanged  the  mercer's  yard  for  the 
■word,  to  preserve  the  city  from  the  outrages  of  the  rival  fac- 
tions. JIi;  Baa  lord  mayor  iu  tlio  year  1157,  and  by  his 
wisdom,  courage,  and  unremitting  exertions,  maintained 
tranquillity  in  his  jurisdiction  during  the  memorable  congress 
between  the  hostile  partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster  for  the 
acco:nir.o('.atiou  of  their  differences.  He  died  in  M/l,  and 
o  o  2 
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left  the  magnificent  sum  of  1000/.  to  p)or  hoiiseliblden  of 
London.^  He  established  his  family  on  the  sore  foimdaticm 
of  landed  property,  purchasing  Blickling-hall  and  manor,  in 
Norfolk,  from  sir  John  Falstolf,  and  the  manor  and  casde  of 
Hever  from  the  Cobhams  of  Kent.  After  the  death  of  this 
good  and  great  citizen^  his  son,  sir  William  Boleyn,  eschewed 
the  city  and  became  a  courtier ;  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
Bath  at  Richard  III.'s  coronation.  Thomas,  the  £Eitlier  of 
Anno  Boleyn,  distinguished  himself  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
as  a  brave  leader  against  the  Cornish  insui^ents.  He  was  the 
son  of  sir  William  Bolcyn,  of  Blickling,  Norfolk,  by  Margaret/ 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Butler,  last  carl  of  Ormond, 
which  ancient  title  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  who  was,  by  maternal  descent,  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Norman  noblesse.  Sir 
Thomas  Bolcyn  obtained  for  his  wife  the  lady  Elixabetk 
Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  earl  of  Surrey,  after- 
wards duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  first  wife  Mai^aret  Tylney. 
Sir  Thomas  Bolcyn  was  brought  into  close  connexion  with 
royalty  through  the  marriage  of  his  wife's  brother,  the  lord 
Tlionias  Howard,  with  the  lady  Anne  Plantagenet,  sister  to 
Hcmy  VII.'s  queen.  He  w'as  appointed  knight  of  the  body 
at  the  commencement  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and  adYaoced 
to  many  other  preferments,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The 
lady  Bolcyn  was  one  of  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  oonrt  of 
Kathaiiiie  of  Arragon,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
masques  and  royal  ])ageantry  which  marked  the  smiling  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Hciuy.  It  was  not  till  long  after 
the  grave  had  closed  over  lady  Boleyn,  that  the  malignant 
spirit  of  party  attempted  to  fiing  an  absurd  scandal  on  bcr 
memory,  by  pretending  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  oflspring 
of  her  amours  with  the  king  during  the  absence  of  ur  Thomas 

'  Sto^'e'i  Annals. 
'  Tins  Indy  shared  patrimony  equal  to  30,000^  per  nnnnm  of  oar  drcnlattoi^ 
exclusive  of  considerable  drjinains  in  Ireland,  many  rich  jewels^  and  40,0001.  'n 
money :  besides  Rochford,  she  had  the  munors  of  Smeton,  Lee,  Hawkswell-haill, 
and  Uadings.  Her  great  estate  of  Kochford-hull  had  been  granted  bj  £dw«rd  IV. 
to  his  sister,  the  duchess  ot  Exeter ;  and  on  her  death  to  earl  River%  the  brother 
of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville.  On  the  accession  of  Hcniy  YIL  it 
lo  the  he'.resB  of  the  Botlen^  its  rightful  pooesaora. 
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Boleyn  on  au  emhaasy  to  France.^  But,  independently  of 
the  &ct  that  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  waa  not  ambaasador  to  Franoe 
till  many  years  after  the  birth  of  all  his  children,  Henry  YIIL 
was  a  boy  xmder  the  care  of  his  tutors  at  the  period  of  Anne's 
birth,  even  if  that  event  took  phioe  in  tlie  year  1507,  the  date 
given  by  Camden.  Lord  Herbert,  however,  says  expressly, 
that  Anne  Boleyn  was  twenty  years  old  when  she  returned 
from  France  in  1521,  so  that  she  must  have  been  bom  about 
1501.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
and  the  lady  Elisabeth. 

Hever-castle  in  Kent,  Bochford-hall  in  Essex,  and  Blick» 
ling-hall  in  Norfolk,  have  each  been  named  by  historians  ai^a 
topographers  as  the  birth-place  of  Anne  Bolejm.  The  evi* 
dences  are  strongly  in  favour  of  Blickling-hall :  the  local 
tradition  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  bom  there  is  so  general, 
that  it  pervades  all  classes  in  that  neighbourhood,  even  to 
the  peasantry.  This  is  confirmed  by  Blomfield,  the  accurate 
historian  of  that  county;*  and  also  by  that  diligent  anti- 
quarian, sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Icena,  in  which  we  find 
tlie  following  passage :  "  To  the  left  Ues  Blickling,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Boleyns,  fitom  wh^ice  sprung  Thomas  Boleyn  earl 
of  Wiltshire,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  the  mother  of  the  divine 
qu^n  Elizabeth.  To  Blickling  was  decreed  the  honour  of 
Am.e  Boleyn's  birth."  As  sir  Henry  Spelman  was  a  Norfolk 
man,  and  the  contemporary  of  queen  Elizabeth,  we  think  his 
testimony,  borne  out  as  it  is  by  the  opinion  of  the  late  noble 
owner  of  the  domain,^  is  conclusive.  No  fairer  spot  than 
Blickling  is  to  be  seen  in  the  coimty  of  Norfolk.  Those 
magnificent  arcaded  avenues  of  stately  oaks  and  giant  ches- 
nut-trees,  whose  majestic  vistas  stretch  across  the  velvet 
verdure  of  the  widely-extended  park,  reminding  us,  as  we  walk 
beneath  their  solemn  shades,  of  green  cathedral  aisles,  were 
in  their  meridian  glory  three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
when  Anne  Boleyn  first  saw  the  light  in  the  adjacent  man- 
sion.    The  room  where  she  was  bom  was  shown,  till  that 

^  Brookes'  Succession. 

'  Blomfield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.,  folio ;  2d«1  edition. 

*  'rho  eurl  oi  Buckiugliamshire'tf  letters ;  "  Auoe  Boleyn  waf  bom  berib^ 
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portion  of  the  venerable  abode  of  the  Boleyns  was  demolislied 
to  make  way  for  modem  improvements.*  Some  relics  of  the 
ancient  edifice  have  l)een  eA-idently  united  to  the  new  building, 
and  the  sen-ants  were  formerly  in  fear  of  a  domestic  spectre, 
whom  they  called  '  old  Bnllcn/  One  room,  called  *  old  Bul- 
len's  study/  was  shut  up^  on  account  of  the  supernatural 
terrors  of  the  household.  Tliere  are  statues  of  Anne  Boleyn 
find  queen  Elizab(7th  on  the  staircase^  of  wainscot,  painted  white. 
Tlic  first  years  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  life  were  spent  at  Blick- 
ling,  with  her  sister  Man'  and  her  brother  Gteoi^,  afterwards 
the  unfortunate  viscount  Roehford.  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
celebrated  jwict,  was  in  all  probability  her  playfellow,  for  his 
father  sir  llcnrj'  Wyatt  was  her  father's  coadjutor  in  the 
goveniment  of  Xorwich-castle,  and  when  the  Boleyns  removed 
to  Hever-castlc,  in  Kent,  the  AVyatts  were  still  their  neigh- 
l)ours,  residing  at  Alling:ton  in  the  same  county.  The  first 
misfortune  that  b(»fell  Anne  was  the  loss  of  her  mother,  lady 
Boleyn,  \\\io  died  in  the  year  1512,  of  puerperal  fever.*  She 
was  interred  in  the  s})lendid  cha])el  and  mausoleiun  of  her 
own  illustrious  kiiulred,  the  Howards,  at  Lambeth.'  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  married  again ;  at  what  period  of  his  life  we 
have  no  retrord,  but  it  is  certain  that  Anne's  stepmother  was 
a  Norfolk  woman  of  humble  origin,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  ([ueen  l^lizabeth  was  connected,  in  consequence  of  this 
second  marriage  of  her  grandfather,  with  numerous  families 
in  Norfolk  of  a  mean  station  in  that  county.* 

^  After  the  death  of  Anno  lioleyn's  father,  Blickling fell  into  the  poiMMOii  of 
the  infamous  laily  I{')chford,  on  whom  it  had  possibly  been  settled  as  dower. 
When  hidy  liochfiird  was  (»inmitted  to  the  Tower  with  queen  Katharine  Howard 
Ilcnr^-  vill.  sent  hi»  sharks  to  pillage  Blickling,  After  lady  Rochford's  ezflcn* 
tion,  Blickling  was  granted  to  sir  Francis  Boleyn,  a  kinsman  of  the  family.  If 
Mary  Boh>yn  had  had  any  peculiar  chiims  on  Henry's  remembraiiee,  it  is  aosroeij 
prol)iil)le  that  she  and  her  children  would  liave  been  thus  wioi^ully  depriisd  it 
their  patrimony. 

■  Howanl  Memorials,  by  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby. 

'  The  cha])cl  at  Lamlioth  church,  from  which  all  traces  of  magmfioenoe  Wttv 
removed  in  the  revolution  of  1640. 

^  Tlioins*  Traditions ;  Camden  Society.  The  fact  that  the  hidy  Boleyn  to 
prominent  in  history,  who  \a  evidently  the  person  on  whom  scandal  glances  a«  tbt 
mistress  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  w)t  Anne  Bolc^ii's  mother,  throws  a  new  light  OB 
the  history  of  the  court.  It  ought  to  be  noted  how  completely  Mr.  Tbon^ 
Norfolk  ^ISS.  and  the  Hoi^-ard  Memorials  agree  on  this  pointi 
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After  tlie  death  of  lady  Boleyn,  Anne  resided  at  Hcver* 
cast.lR,  under  the  siiperintendeQce  of  a  French  governess  called 
Simonette,  and  other  instructors,  by  whom  she  was  very  care- 
fully educated,  and  acquired  an  early  proficiency  in  music, 
iieed!e-work,  aiid  many  other  accomphshmeuts.  While  lier 
father  was  at  court,  or  elsewhere,  Anne  constantly  corre- 
sponded with  him.  Her  letters  were  fairly  written  by  her  own 
hand,  both  in  her  own  language  and  in  French.  Theae  ac- 
quirements, which  were  rare  indeed  among  ladies  in  the  early 
part  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  rendered  Anne  a  desirable 
tuivante  to  the  princess  Mary  Tudor,  king  Henry's  youngtst 
sister,  when  she  waa  allianced  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  in 
September  1514.  This  also  makes  it  certain  that  Anne  was 
at  least  double  the  age  stated  by  her  biographers,  for  it  is 
neither  likely  that  a  child  of  seven  years  old  would  have  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  wliich  Anne  ijossessed  at  that  time,  or 
that  an  appointment  would  have  been  sought,  much  less  ob- 
tained, for  her  in  the  suite  of  the  departing  princess.  Cer- 
tainty, both  nnrsc  and  giiveniess  would  have  been  required 
for  a  maid  of  honour  of  tliat  tender  age.  The  letter  written 
by  Anne  to  her  father  in  French,  on  the  joyful  news  tliat  she 
was  to  come  to  court  to  receive  the  honour  of  pi-esentation 
to  queen  Kathaiine,  expresses  the  feielii^s  of  a  youi^  lady  of 
seventeen  on  the  eontemplation  of  such  an  event,  and  not 
those  of  a  little  child ; — 

"  I  tiiid  Ly  janrMter.  tliHtyna  wiili  me  to  appear  at  court  in  a  manner  bWMiD- 
ing  a  rspecUblo  Temiile:  >iiid  lihewi«e  tijiit  tlie  queen  will  oondesoftul  to  eiitor 
tntu  converaatioD  with  me.  At  tliii  1  rejoice,  lu  I  do  to  tbink  tliaC  oinvening 
with  «o  sensible  and  ele^nt  a  phnceu  will  make  me  eveii  more  ilefl'raui  Dloun- 
tinuiog  to  upmk  imd  to  write  gixid  Frcucli ;  the  more  »  it  ix  bf  your  eurmiU 
■dvice,  which  (I  aeqnuint  yon  by  this  presunt  writing)  I  shall  folio*  to  tlie  best  of 
my  BUlity.  Sir,  I  entreitt  yon  to  eicuse  me  if  thia  letter  ■■  bu'lly  written.  1 
ean  amure  yoa  the  ipoUing  proceeds  eniirely  from  my  own  beiia.  while  tlic  other 
lettera  were  the  work  or  tny  liandi  ilonoi  and  Semmunet  tells  lau  bim  bM  left  the 
letter  to  be  composed  by  myself,  that  nobody  elho  msy  know  what  1  nm  writdogto 
yon.  I  therefore  prajyun  not  to  suffiT  your  aupcriur  knowkiigu  to  mnqiier  tlw 
inclination  which  {you  say)  you  have  to  aJvance  me ;  lor  'k  ftxaa  to  me  yon  an 

certain whi^re,  if  you  please,  you  may  fijifil  your  promiie.     Alto 

mywir,  roHt  assured  that  I  shall  not  ungratefully  look  upon  thin  fatlicrly  office  M 
one  tlist  might  be  dinpenseil  with ;  nor  will  it  tend  to  dinuniih  tlie  affection  yoo 
Me  in  quest  uf,  resolved  as  I  am  to  lead  as  holy  a  life  as  you  may  please  to  d^ra 
cf  uie  i  in.lr'cJ  iiij  love  fur  you  is  foimded  on  to  firm  a  b»Bis,  that  it  oui  never  bt 


I 
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portion  of  the  venerable  abode  of  the  Boleyns  was  demoli&liod 
to  make  way  for  modem  improvements.'  Some  relics  of  the 
ancient  edifice  have  been  evidently  nnited  to  the  new  building, 
and  the  servants  were  formerly  in  fear  of  a  domestic  spectre, 
whom  they  called  '  old  Bullcn/  One  room,  called  '  old  Bui- 
len's  stvidy/  was  shut  up,  on  account  of  the  supernatural 
terrors  of  the  household.  Tliere  are  statues  of  Anne  Boleyn 
and  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  staircase,  of  wainscot,  painted  white. 
The  first  years  of  Anne  Boleyn's  life  were  spent  at  Blick- 
ling,  with  her  sist(T  Mary  and  her  brother  George,  afterwards 
the  unfortunate  viscoinit  Rochford.  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
e(*lebratcd  poet,  wiis  in  all  probability  her  playfellow,  for  Us 
father  sir  Henry  Wyatt  was  her  father's  coadjutor  in  the 
[(ovemnient  of  Xorwich-castle,  and  when  the  Boleyns  removed 
to  II ever-cast  1(^,  in  Kent,  the  Wyatts  were  still  their  ndgh- 
bours,  residing  at  Allington  in  the  same  county.  The  first 
misfortune  that  befell  Anne  was  the  loss  of  her  mother,  lady 
Loleyn,  who  died  in  the  year  1512,  of  puerperal  fever.*  She 
was  interred  in  the  splendid  chapel  and  mausoleum  of  hci 
own  illustrious  kindred,  the  Howards,  at  Lambeth.'  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  married  again ;  at  what  period  of  his  life  we 
have  no  rcH.'ord,  ])ut  it  is  certain  that  Anne's  stepmother  was 
a  Norfolk  woman  of  humble  origin,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  queen  Elizabeth  was  connected,  in  consequence  of  this 
second  marriage  of  her  grandfather,  with  numerous  fiunilies 
in  Norfolk  of  a  mean  station  in  that  county.* 

^  Af^QT  tlie  (Icaith  of  Anno  Bolcyn's  fiitber,  Blickling  fell  into  the  poflsesrion  of 
ilie  infunioiis  laily  Il<>chlbrd,  on  whom  it  hud  possibly  been  settled  as  dower. 
When  lady  Uochford  was  (^nmittcd  to  the  Tower  with  queen  Katharine  Howai^ 
Henry  VIII.  Hent  his  sharks  to  pillnge  Blickling,  After  lady  Rochford'a  ezecif 
tion,  Blickling;  was  gninted  to  sir  Francis  Boleyn,  a  kinsman  of  the  family.  If 
Mar^'  Jtolt'vn  had  had  any  peailiar  claims  on  Hemry's  remembrance,  it  is  aciree^ 
proliuble  that  she  and  her  children  would  have  hc&a.  thus  wrom^uUy  deprirrtd  of 
their  patrimony. 

*  Howard  Memorials,  by  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby. 

'  Tlie  chapel  at  I^nilwih  church,  from  which  all  traces  of  magnifioenoe  wuc 
removed  in  the  revolution  of  1640. 

*  Tlioms*  Traditions ;  Camden  Society.  The  fkct  that  the  lady  Bbleyn  to 
prominent  in  history,  who  iip  evidently  the  person  on  whom  scandal  glances  astht 
mistress  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  not  Anne  Bolejii's  mother,  throws  a  new  light  on 
the  history  of  the  court.  It  ought  to  be  noted  how  completely  Mr.  Thon^ 
Norfolk  MSS.  and  the  Ho^'ard  Memorials  agree  on  this  poinU 
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After  the  death  of  l[idy  Boleyn,  Anue  resided  at  Ilever- 
CBsf.k,  under  the  auperiateiideucc  of  a  French  governess  called 
Simonette,  and  other  instructors,  by  whom  she  was  very  care- 
fully educated,  and  acquired  an  early  proficiency  in  music, 
nee,d!c-work,  and  many  other  accompli shmeiits.  While  her 
father  was  at  court,  or  elsewhere,  Anue  constantly  corre- 
sponded with  him.  Her  letters  were  fairly  written  by  her  own 
hand,  both  in  her  own  langvE^e  and  in  Frciidi.  Tliese  ae- 
quircinents,  which  were  rare  indeed  among  ladies  in  the  early 
part  of  Heiu-y  VIII. 's  reign,  rendered  Aime  a  desirable 
auivanle  to  the  princess  Mary  Tudor,  king  Henry's  youngest 
Biater,  when  she  was  alfianced  to  I^onis  XII.  of  France,  in 
September  1514.  This  also  makes  it  certain  that  Anne  was 
at  least  double  the  age  stated  by  her  biographers,  for  tt  is 
neither  likely  that  a  child  of  seven  years  old  would  have  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  wliieh  Aime  possessed  at  that  time,  or 
that  an  appointment  would  have  been  sought,  much  less  ob- 
tained, for  her  in  the  suite  of  the  departing  princess.  Cer- 
tainly, both  nurse  and  governess  woidd  have  been  required 
for  a  maid  of  honour  of  that  tender  age.  The  letter  written 
by  Anne  to  her  father  in  French,  on  the  joyful  news  that  she 
was  to  corae  to  court  to  receive  the  honour  of  presentation 
to  qneen  Katharine,  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  young  lady  of 
fleventeen  on  the  contemplation  of  such  an  event,  and  not 
tlkose  of  a  httle  child : — 
"Sib, 

"  I  Gild  by  ;our  Mter,  tlmtyra  wish  me  to  apponr  at  court  in  anunnor  basum- 
ing  a  rwpiiL-UbIc  fbimilu;  iind  likDwise  tliat  ilie  iimen  will  o>udi.>iwtnd  la  enter 
inbi  eoavenation  with  me.  At  tliis  I  rejoice,  as  1  do  to  lliink  that  (.-unvoniiig 
with  10  sensible  and  etemnt  a  priticaa  will  make  me  ereu  more  Uet'rou*  of  Don- 
tinning  to  ipeak  and  to  write  good  French ;  the  more  ai  it  is  li;  your  eameH 
advice,  which  (I  acquaint  ynn  bj  this  present  writing)  I  sball  follow  tn  the  beat  uf 
m;  abrlit;.  Sir,  I  entreat  j'ou  to  excune  me  if  thia  lett«r  ia  b>illy  written.  I 
e>D  anure  you  the  ipclling  proceeds  entirely  Inim  my  own  haw,  wliile  tli«  uthei 
lettera  were  the  work  of  my  bands  aluue;  and  Semiuonet  tells  ms  sim  haa  left  tha 
letter  to  he  componed  by  myself,  that  nobody  elw  may  know  what  1  am  writing  to 
you.  I  therefioT  prry  jju  not  to  auff^r  your  sujiiTior  linowbilgi-  to  roiiqiiiT  (lie 
iiu-Hnation  which  (you  say)  yon  have  to  advance  me ;  for  It  acems  to  me  you  are 

certain where,  if  you  please,  you  mny  fulfil  yonr  promiw.      A«  to 

myself,  rest  assured  that  I  shall  not  ungratefully  Inok  upon  tbln  fatherly  office  u 
one  tliat  might  be  dispensed  with ;  nor  will  it  tend  to  diminish  the  aBection  yon 
■re  in  quest  uf,  rciwlved  as  I  am  to  lead  as  holy  a  life  as  you  may  pleo.^  to  deaim 
cf  me  I  ioitieO  uiy  luve  for  you  i*  founded  on  so  finn  >  buna,  that  it  oiu  new  be 
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impaired.  I  pnt  an  tmd  to  this  my  1ucubrnti<'!n.  nfler  having  very  hnmlifyaxrad 
your  good- Mill  uiid  aflection.     Written  at  Uever,  by 

*'  Your  very  humble  aud  obedient  daughter. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  letter  was  written  by  an 
infant  of  seven  years  old,  unassisted  by  her  governess. 

Anne  Boleyn  is  named  in  the  list  of  the  English  retinue  Oi 
Mary  queen  of  Franee,  as  her  fourth  maid  of  honour.  Her 
coadjutors  in  this  office  were  the  grand-daughters  of  Elizabeth 
Woodvilie,  lady  Anne  Gray  and  Elizabeth  Gray,  sisters  to  the 
marquess  of  Dorset:  they  were  cousins  to  king  Hcuiy.  The 
other  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  lord  Dacre.  The  doea« 
ment  in  which  they  are  named  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
library,  and  is  signed  by  Louis  XII.  Four  was  the  smalleat 
nuni])er  of  maids  of  honoiu*  that  could  have  been  appcrinted 
for  a  queen  of  France,  and  assuredly  a  child  of  seven  years  old 
would  scarcely  have  been  included  among  them,  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  etiquettes  of  royalty  were  so  much  more 
rigidly  obsi^n  ed  than  at  present.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mademoiselle  de  BoUnni,  as  she  is  called  in  that  catalogue,  was 
of  full  age  to  take  a  part  in  all  the  pageantry  and  processions 
connected  witli  the  roval  bridal^  and  to  perform  the  duties 
pertaming  to  her  oflice,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
had  she  been  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  fair  young  Boleyn^  as  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 
the  prmcess  Mary,  had,  of  course,  a  place  assigned  to  her  near 
tlic  person  of  the  royal  bride  at  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the 
espousal  of  that  pruicess  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  which  wai 
solemnized  August  13, 1514,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
Greenwich,  the  duke  of  Longue^ille  acting  as  the  proxy  of  his 
sovereign."  In  Septemlxjr,  Anne  attended  her  new  mistress 
to  Dover,  Avho  was  accompanied  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  all 
the  court.  At  Dover  they  tarried  a  whole  month  on  account 
cf  the  tempct>iuc  US  winds,  which  did  great  damage  on  that  coast, 
causing  the  wrecks  of  several  gallant  ships,  with  awful  loss  of 
lives.     It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  October  that  the  weather 


^  The  above  translation  of  the  original  French  letter,  preaenned  unon^  wdi- 
biMhop  Pnrkcr^g  MSS.,  Coll.  Corp.  ChrUti,  Cnntahr.,  infrom  the  inTmhiiJde 
tioB  oC  royal  letten  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis ;  second  Series  toL  U 

'  Linipird. 
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suiEciently  calm  to  admit  of  tLe  passage  of  tlic  royaJ  bride. 
Long  before  the  dawn  of  that  day,  Anue  and  the  reat  of  the 
noble  attendants,  who  were  all  lodged  in  Dover-caatle,  were 
roused  up  to  embark  with  tlieir  royal  mistress.  King  Henry 
conducted  his  beat-loved  sister  to  the  sea-sidcj  and  there  kissed 
her,  and  committed  her  to  the  care  of  God,  the  fortune  of  the 
eea,  and  the  governance  of  the  French  king,  her  husband.' 
Slie  and  her  retinue  went  on  board  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Anne  Bolcyn,  though  bidding  adieu  to  her  native 
land,  was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  her  father  sir  Tliomas 
Boleyn,  lier  grandfather  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  her  luicle 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  were  associated  in  the  honour  of  deli- 
▼ering  the  princess  to  the  king  of  Prance.  Great  perils  were 
encountered  on  the  voyage,  for  a  tempestuous  hiuricano  pro- 
Bently  arose  and  scattered  the  fleet.  The  sliip  in  which  Aime 
mailed  with  her  royal  mistress  was  separated  from  the  convoy, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  for  some  houre;  and  when  at 
last  she  made  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  the  master  drove  her 
aground  in  the  month  of  the  haven.  Fortunately  the  boats 
were  in  readiness,  and  the  terrified  ladies  were  safely  conveyed 
to  the  shore.  Wet  and  exhausted  as  the  fair  voyagers  were, 
they  were  compelled  to  rally  their  spirits  the  instant  they 
landed,  in  order  to  receive,  with  the  best  grace  their  forlorn 
condition  would  permit,  the  compliments  of  a  distinguished 
company  of  French  princes,  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  waiting  on  the  strand  to  offer  their  homage 
to  their  beautifid  young  queen.  To  say  nothing  of  the  incon- 
venience, it  must  have  been  mortifying  enough  to  Mary  and 
her  ladies,  to  make  their  first  appearance  before  the  gallants 
of  the  court  of  France  in  the  plight  of  a  water-goddeas  and 
ber  attendant  Nereids.  Thus  was  the  future  queen  of  Eng- 
land, Anne  Boh-jTi,  initiated  into  some  of  the  pahis  and 
penalties  of  grandeur,  to  which  slie  served  her  early  apprcn- 
tice^liip  in  the  court  of  the  gracc&l  princess  whom  she  was  ia 
after  days  to  call  sister. 

The  fair  travellers  were  conducted  with  solemn  pomp  to  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  where  fhey  obtuned  needful  rest  and  r^ 

'  Hi,U,  '  Ibid. 
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freshment,  with  the  liberty  of  changiD^  their  iret  ganuenia 
Anne  prooeedcd  with  her  royal  mistres**  and  the  rest  of  the 
train,  by  easy  journeys,  till  within  four  miles  of  Abbeville 
when  the  bride  and  all  her  ladies,  clad  in  glittering  robesi 
moiuitcd  wliite  palfreys,  forming  an  equestrian  procession  of 
seven-aud-tliirty.   Queen  Mary's  palfrey  was  trapped  with  doth 
of  gold  :  her  ladies  were  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  a  costume 
peculiarly  becoming  to  the  sparkling  black  eyes  and  warm  bru- 
nette coniploxiou  of  the  youthful  maid  of  honour.    A  series  of 
spl(?iidid  pajrcants  graced  the  public  entrance  of  queen  Mazy 
and  her  ladies  into  Abbeville.     On  the  following  Monday^ 
being  St.  Denis's-day,  Amie  Boleyn  was  an  assistant  at  the 
nuptials  of  her  royal  mistress  with  the  king  of  France,  whidi 
Merc  solemnized  with  great  pomj)  in  the  church  of  Abbeville. 
After  the  mass  was  done,  there  was  a  sumptuous  banquet^  at 
which  the  queen's  English  ladies  were  feasted,  and  received 
especial  marks  of  respect.      But  the  next  day,  October  lOth, 
the  scene  diangcd,  and,  to  the  eoustemation  and  sorrow  of  the 
young  (picen,  and  the  lively  indignation  of  her  followers,  all 
her  attendants,  male  and  female,  includmg  her  nurse,  whom 
she  called  '  her  mother  Guildford/  were  dismissed  by  the  king 
her  husband,  and  ordered  to  return  home.     Anne  Boleyn 
and  two  other  ladies  were  the  only  exceptions  to  this  sweeping 
sentence.'    She  therefore  witnessed  all  the  pageants  that  were 
given  in  honour  of  the  royal  nuptials,  and  took  a  part  in  the 
fetes,      llcr  skill  in  the  French  language  was  doubtless  the 
reason  of  her  detention,  and  in  tliis  she  must  have  been  very 
sen-iceable  to  her  royal  mistress,  who,  but  for  her  company^ 
would  have  been  left  a  forlorn  stranger  in  her  own  court.    It 
has  been  stated  by  a  Freneli  biographer,  from  the  authority  of 
records  ot  contemi)orary  date,  that  when  sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
returned  to  England,  he  placed  his  daughter,  whose  education 
he  did  not  consider  complete,  in  a  seminary,  probably  a  con- 
vent, in  the  village  of  Brie,  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  under  tha 
(^s|x?cial  care  of  his  friend  and  kinsman  Du  Moulin,  loid  of 
Brie  and  Fontenave.' 

^  Linguni.     Benger.    ThompBon.     Herbert. 
*  The  nbb^  Libouf,  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  oonsiden  that  the 
progcuitor  of  the  IJoleyns  ibrmerlv  emunated  (rom  this  reiyvillagei  m 
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'Whether  Anne  remained  with  her  royal  mistress  till  the 
death  of  Louis  XII.  broke  the  fetter  which  had  bomid  tha 
reluctant  princess  to  a  joyless  home^  and  left  her  firee  to  return 
to  England  as  the  happy  wife  of  the  man  of  her  hearty  or  the 
previous  jealousy  of  the  French  court  against  Mary^s  English 
attendants  extended  at  last  to  her  young  maid  of  honour 
and  caused  her  removal  to  Brie^  cannot  be  ascertained.  It 
is^  however^  certain  that  she  did  not  return  to  England  with 
queen  Mary^but  entered  the  service  of  the  consort  of  Francis  I., 
queen  Claude^  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  king  Louis  XII. 
This  princess^  who  was  a  truly  amiable  and  excellent  woman, 
endeavoured  to  revive  all  the  moral  restraints  and  correct 
demeanour  of  the  court  of  her  mother^  Anne  of  Bretagne. 
Queen  Claude  was  always  surrounded  by  a  number  of  yoimg 
ladies^  who  walked  in  procession  with  her  to  mass^  and  formed 
{mrt  of  her  state  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.  In  private 
she  directed  their  labours  at  the  loom  or  embroidery-firame, 
and  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  give  a  vir. 
tuous  and  devotional  bias  to  their  thoughts  and  conversation. 
The  society  of  gentlemen  was  prohibited  to  these  maidens.^ 
How  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  this  sober-minded 
queen  suited  the  lively  genius  of  her  volatile  English  maid  of 
honour,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  after  they  have  perused 
the  following  description,  which  the  viscount  Chateaubriant, 
one  of  the  courtiers  of  Francis  I.,  has  left  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  fair  Boleyn  : — "  She  possessed  a  great 
talent  for  poetry,  and  when  she  sung,  like  a  second  Orpheus, 
she  would  have  made  bears  and  wolves  attentive.  She  like- 
wise danced  the  English  dances,  leaping  and  jumping  with 
infinite  grace  and  agility.  Moreover,  she  invented  many  new 
figures  and  steps,  which  are  yet  known  by  her  name,  or  by 
those  of  the  gallant  partners  with  whom  she  danced  them. 

in  bis  Life  of  Du  Moulin,  proves,  by  an  ancient  docnment  wbicb  he  qaotes,  that 
Guultier  de  Boleyn,  tlie  ancestor  of  Anne,  was  a  vassal  kinsman  to  the  lord  of  Brie 
in  13  tl).  That  Anne  Boleyn  received  much  kindness  from  the  lord  of  Brie  and 
his  family,  is  also  interred  by  this  gentleman  from  the  manner  in  which  her 
daughter,  queen  Elizabeth,  urged  the  French  ambassador  to  bring  thfi  mor^leren 
of  tlte  wife  of  one  of  the  family  to  justice. 

1  Briiutome. 
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She  was  well  skilled  in  all  games  fashionalde  at  ooorts.  Be* 
sides  singing  like  a  syren^  aceompanying  herself  on  the  hite« 
slie  hari)ed  better  than  king  David^  and  handled  cleverly  boih 
flute  and  rebec?  Slie  di-essed  with  marvellous  taste^  and  de- 
vised new  modes^  which  were  followed  by  the  fairest  ladies  of 
tlie  French  court;  but  none  wore  them  with  her  graoefulnesi^ 
in  which  she  rivalled  Venus.'''  Our  modem  taste  could  dis- 
pense with  her  skill  on  the  flute  and  fiddle^  and  likewise  with 
her  agile  leaps  and  jumps  in  the  dance,  but  every  age  Taries 
in  it3  appreciation  of  accomplishments.  Like  musical  talent^ 
poetical  genius  is  often  manifested  in  persons  of  the  same 
descent.  Anne  Boleyn  was  cousin-german  to  the  first  English 
poet  of  her  day,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Surrey,  and  her  brotheTj 
George  Boleyn,  was  a  lyrist  of  no  little  fame  in  the  gallant 
court  of  Henry  YIII.  Several  of  his  poems  are  published 
with  those  by  sii*  Thomas  Wyatt,  her  lover  and  fidthfid 
friend. 

ITie  French  chroniclers  have  preserved  a  descripticm  of  the 
costume  Anne  Boleyn  wore  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  She 
had  a  bourrelet  or  cape  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  points; 
at  the  end  of  each  hung  a  little  bell  of  gold.  She  wore  a  vest 
of  blue  velvet  starred  with  silver,  and  a  surcoat  of  watered  silk 
lined  with  miniver,  with  large  hanging  sleeves,  which  hid 
her  hands  from  the  curiosity  of  the  courtiers ;  her  little  fisefe 
were  covered  with  blue  velvet  brodequins,  the  insteps  were 
adorned  each  with  a  diamond  star.  On  her  head  she  wore  a 
golden-coloured  aureole  of  some  kind  of  plaited  gaiuse,  and 
her  hair  fell  in  ringlets.  Tliis  is  not  the  attire  in  which  her 
portraits  are  famdiar  to  the  English,  but  it  was  the  dress  of 
her  youth.  If  we  may  believe  Sanders,  Blackwood,  and, 
mdeed,  many  of  the  Fi*ench  historians,  Anne  Bolqm  did  not 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  gay  court  of  Flimcis  I.  without 
scandal.  Francis  himself  has  been  particularly  named  in 
connexion  with  these  reports,  but  as  nothing  like  pnxif  has 

*  In  the  original  extract,  "elU  manoitfort  gentUmeni  fimU  tt  rt6§e/*  Ttm 
rebec  was  a  little  violin,  with  three  strings. 

'  This  extract  is  made  from  the  manuscript  of  the  ooant  by  IL  Jacobs  tht 
le;imed  octogenarian  bibliopole  oi  P&ris.  He  says  that  the  unedited  mttiMUB  d 
tlie  count  dc  Clmteaiubriaut  are  '*  trop  hardit  pour  voir  le  /mt." 
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been  stated  in  cmifirmation  of  such  ftsperriontf,  she  was  pro- 
bably innocent  of  any  thing  beyond  letity  of  manner,  fifen 
in  the  present  age  it  may  be  obsen^^  that  ladies  who  aim  at 
becoming  leaders  of  the  beau  monde,  not  imfreqnentFjr  acquire 
that  species  of  undesirable  notoriety  which  causes  them  to  be 
regarded  as  blazS.  It  is  possible  that  Anne  Boleyn  might 
be  so  considered  by  the  more  sedate  ladies  in  the  seraoe  of 
queen  Claude. 

Anne  Bolejm  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  company  at 
the  '  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold/  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  she 
was  present  in  the  train  of  her  royal  mistress^  queen  Claude. 
Her  father^  her  stepmother^  her  unde  sir  Edward  Bolqrn  and 
his  wife^  and  all  her  noble  kindred  of  the  Howard  line  were 
there^  so  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  she  graced 
that  splendid  rSunion  of  all  that  was  gay,  gallant,  and  beautifiil 
in  the  assembled  courts  of  France  and  England.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  last  gorgeous 
page  in  the  annals  of  chivalry :  records  of  darker  hue  and 
deeper  interest  are  before  us  than  those  of  the  royal  pageantry 
in  the  plain  of  Ardres,  where,  if  Henry  VTII.  and  Anne  Boleyn 
looked  upon  each  other,  it  was  not  as  lovers.  His  fieaiGy,  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  say  his  heart,  was  at  that  time  occu- 
pied with  her  younger  sister,  Mary  Boleyn;  and  Anne  would 
naturally  aim  her  brilliant  glances  at  the  young  and  noble 
bachelors,  among  whom  she  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
a  fitting  mate. 

At  what  period  Anne  Boleyn  exchanged  the  service  of  the 
good  queen  Claude  for  the  more  lively  household  of  that  royal 
belle  esprit,  Margaret  duchess  of  Alen9on,  and  afterwards  queeu 
of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  is  not  exactly  known.  Her 
return  to  England,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts, 
took  place  in  the  year  1522.  Some  historians  of  modem  date 
have  supposed  that  she  remained  in  France  till  1527,  but  i\m 
is  decidedly  an  error,  as  we  shall  very  soon  prove  from  incon- 
trovertible evidence*  Lord  Herbert,  who  gives  the  first  date, 
assures  us  that  he  has  examined  very  carefully  many  manu- 

»  From  Du  Tillet,  Fiddes  Herbert,  State-Papers,  Lingawl  Duplbi,  TindiU'i 
iiot«8  on  Ba^iD. 
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BcripU  and  records^  both  French  and  English^  on  this  tabject^ 
and^  as  he  gives  a  very  favourable  view  of  Anne  Boleyn's  cha- 
racter^ there  is  no  reason*  why  he  should  have  misrepresented 
a  point  of  some  consequence  in  her  life.     Wc  give  the  noUe 
historian's  sketch  of  Anne  at  this  period,  transcribed,  as  he 
tells  us,  from  the  then  unpublished  manuscripts  of  George 
Cavendish,  gentleman-usher  to  cardinal  Wolsey : — ''  This  geop 
tlewoman,  being  descended  on  the  &ther's  side  firom  one  of 
the  heirs  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  on  the  mother's  fit>m 
the  house  of  Norfolk,  was  from  her  childhood  of  that  wingnlay 
beauty  and  towardness,  that  her  parents  took  all  possible  care 
for  her  good  education.  Therefore,  besides  all  the  usual  branches 
of  virtuous  instruction,  they  gave  her  teachers  in  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  singing,  and  dancing,  insomudi  tha^ 
when  she  composed  her  hands  to  play  and  her  voice  to  sing, 
it  was  joined  with  that  sweetness  of  coimtenance  that  three 
harmonies  concurred ;  likewise  when  she  danced,  her  rare  pro- 
portions varied  tliemselvcs  into  all  the  graces  that  belong  either 
to  rest  or  motion.     Briefly,  it  seems  that  the  most  attractive 
perfections  were  evident  in  her.    Yet  did  not  our  king  love  her 
at  first  sight,  nor  before  she  had  lived  some  time  in  France^ 
wliitlier,  in  the  train  of  the  queen  of  France,  and  in  company 
of  a  sister  of  tlic  marquess  of  Dorset,  she  went  a.d.  1514.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  XII.  she  did  not  return  with  the  dowager, 
but  was  received  into  a  place  of  much  honour  with  the  other 
queen,  and  then  with  the  dueliess  of  Alen9on,  where  she  staid 
till  some  difierence  prew  betwixt  our  king  and  Frauds;  ther^ 
fore,  as  saith  Du  Til  let,  and  our  records, '  about  the  time  when 
our  students  at  Paris  were  remanded,  she  likewise  left  Paris, 
her  pai'ents  not  thinking  fit  for  her  to  stay  any  longer/  *** 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  Fiddes  also  informs  as 
that  Francis  I.  complained  to  the  English  ambassador,  "  that 
the  English  scholars  aud  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
had  returned  liomc.^'^  When  a  disputed  matter  happens  to  be 
linked  with  a  public  event,  there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  date,  at  least  not  to  those  historians  who^  instead  ol 

i  LoiU  UiTherft  Henry  VIII.;  iii  Wliite  Keimett»  toL  ii.  IbL  12S. 

>  Fiddes*  Wolsey,  268. 
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followiug  the  assertions  of  others^  refer  to  the  fountain-heads 
of  history.  There  was  another  cause  for  Anne's  return  to  Eng- 
land in  that  year ;  this  was  the  dispute  between  sir  Thomaa 
Bolc^n  and  the  male  heirs  of  the  Butlers  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  last  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne's  great-grandfather,  which 
had  proceeded  to  such  a  height,  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  sug- 
gested to  the  king  that  the  best  way  of  composing  their  dif- 
ferences would  be  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  a  daughter 
of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  the  heir  of  his  opponent,  sir  Piers 
Butler.*  Henry  agreed,  and  directed  Wolsey  to  bring  about 
the  marriage.  Mary  Boleyn  had  been  married  to  William 
Carey  nine  months  before  Wolsey  received  this  interesting 
commission  in  November  1521 ;  therefore  Anne  was  recalled 
from  Fiance  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  the  bond  of 
peace  between  her  father  and  their  rival  kinsman,  Piers  the 
Red.^ 

With  so  many  graces  of  person  and  manners  as  were  pos- 
sessed by  Anne  Bolejii,  it  is  remarkable  that  she  had  not  pre- 
viously disposed  of  both  hand  and  heart  to  some  noble  cavalier 
in  the  gay  and  gallant  court  of  I'rance,  but  she  appears  to 
have  been  free  from  every  sort  of  engagement  when  she  re- 
turned to  England.  She  was  then,  lord  Herbert  tells  us,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  according  to  the  French  historians^ 
Rastal,  a  contemporary,  and  Leti,  (who  all  affirm  that  she  waa 
fifteen  when  she  entered  the  service  of  Mary  Tudor  queen  of 
France^)  she  must  have  been  two  years  older.  The  first  time 
Henry  saw  her  after  her  return  to  England  was  in  her  father's 
garden  at  Hever,  where  it  is  said^  he  encountered  her  by  ac- 
cident, and  admiring  her  beauty  and  graceful  demeanour  lie 
entered  into  conversation  with  her;  when  he  was  so  much 
charmed  with  her  sprightly  wit,  that  on  his  return  to  West- 
niiiist(,T  he  told  Wolsey,  "  that  he  had  been  discoursing  with 
a  young  lady  who  had  the  wit  of  an  angel,  and  was  worthy  of 
a  crown/' — "  It  is  sufficient  if  your  majesty  finds  her  worthy 
of  yoiu*  love,''  was  the  shrewd  rejoinder.  Henry  said  '^  that  he 
feared  she  would  never  condescend  in  that  way." — *^  Great 
princes,'^  observed  Wolsey,  ^^  if  they  choose  to  play  the  lover, 

'  Stutc-Piiper?,  published  by  Government,  ii.  57. 
*  Liniiurd,  Hist.  lCn^l.;nd,  vol.  vi.  p.  iTii,  ^  Grcjforio  l^etu 
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have  that  m  their  power  which  would  mollify  a  heart  of  steeL'* 
Our  author  avers  "  that  Wolsey^  having  a  desire  to  get  all  the 
power  of  state  into  his  own  hands^  would  have  been  glad  to 
sec  the  king  engrossed  in  the  intoxication  of  a  love  affair^  and 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  Anne  Boleyn't 
appointment  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen.^ 

^'  There  was  at  this  time  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  oonrt,^ 
says  the  poet  Wyatt,  ''  the  rare  and  admirable  beauty  of  fhe 
fresh  and  young  lady  Anne  Boleyn^  to  be  attending  upon  the 
queen.  In  this  noble  imp  the  graces  of  nature^  adorned  faj 
gracious  education^  seemed  even  at  the  first  to  have  promiaed 
bliss  unto  her  in  after  times.  She  was  taken  at  that  time  to 
have  a  beauty,  not  so  whitely,  clear^  and  fresh^  but  above  aU  we 
may  esteem,  which  appeared  much  more  excellent  by  her  fitvoor, 
passing  sweet  and  cheerful,  and  was  enhanced  by  her  noUe 
presence  of  shape  and  fashion,  representing  both  TniHyi^m 
and  majesty  more  than  can  be  expressed/'  Wyatt  is  raptur* 
ous  in  his  commendations  of  her  musical  skill  and  the  exquisite 
sweetness  of  her  voice^  both  in  singing  and  in  speaking.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  a  lover^  the  courtly  poet,  when  he  mentions  the 
malformation  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  on  which  there 
was  a  double  nail  with  something  like  an  indication  of  a  sixth 
finger,  says,  ^^  but  that  which  in  others  might  have  been  regarded 
as  a  defect,  was  to  her  an  occasion  of  additional  grace  by  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  she  concealed  it  from  observation.'' 
On  this  accoimt  Anne  always  wore  the  hanging  sleeves,  pre- 
viously mentioned  by  Chateaubriant  as  her  peculiar  fa«biqn 
when  in  France.  This  mode,  which  was  introduced  by  her  into 
the  court  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  was  eagerly  copied  by  the 
other  ladies.  Her  taste  and  skill  in  dress  are  mentioned  even 
by  Sanders,  who  tells  us,  ^'  she  was  unrivalled  in  the  graoefbl- 
ness  of  her  attire,  and  the  fertility  of  her  invention  in  devising 
new  patterns,  which  were  imitated  by  all  the  court  belles,  by 
whom  she  was  regai'ded  as  the  glass  of  fSashion.''     The 

*  In  Leti'g  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  U  a  inoclernii«d  Italuiii 
of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Anne  Bolejn  to  Henrj  VIII.,  azpranng , 
delight  at  her  appointment  as  mBid  of  honour  to  tlie  queen,  M  it  would 
her  the  meann  of  being  ofteTier  in  his  presence ;  but  indejiendently  of  tbe 
of  thotM?  traits  that  generally  verify  a  genuine  letter,  it  beara  evciy  appanssv 
of  being  a  oommon-place  forgery.   Anne  Bolciyn  xierer  wxoto  in  a 
•iyle.  under  any  drcuuistauoet. 
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author  gives  us  die  following  description  of  ber  person  from  t 
contemporary/  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  in  his  ideas  of  her  per* 
sonal  charms  as  her  admirer,  the  poetical  Wyatt:  ''Anne  Bolqni 
was  in  stature  rather  tall  and  slender,  with  an  oval  teuce,  Uack 
hau',  and  a  complexion  mdining  to  sallow :  (me  of  her  upper 
teeth  projected  a  Uttle.  She  i^^>eared  at  times  to  suffer  fix>m 
asthma.  On  her  left  hand  a  sixth  finger  might  be  perceived : 
on  her  throLt  there  was  a  protuberance/'  This  is  confirmed  hj 
Chateaubriant,  who  describes  it  as  a  disagreeably  large  mole^ 
resembling  a  strawberry;  this  she  carefully  covered  with  an 
ornamented  collar-band,  a  fiishion  whidi  was  blindly  imitated 
by  the  rest  of  the  maids  of  honour,  though  they  had  never 
-before  thought  of  wearing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  "  K&r  £eu» 
and  figure  were  in  other  respects  symmetrical,^'  continues 
Sanders;  ''beauty  and  sprightUness  sat  on  her  Hps;  in  readi- 
ness of  repartee,  skill  in  the  dance,  and  in  playing  on  thelute^ 
she  was  imsurpassed/' 

Having  thus  placed  before  o«r  readers  the  testimony  of 
friend  and  foe,  as  to  the  charms  and  accomphshments  of  the 
tail  Boleyn,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the  allowance  and  ruks 
tliat  were  observed  with  regard  to  the  table  of  the  ladies  in  the 
household  of  queen  Katharine,  to  which  Anne  was  now  attached. 
Each  maid  of  honour  was  allowed  a  woman-servwit  and  a 
spaniel  as  her  attendants ;  the  bouche  of  court  afforded  ample 
sustenance,  not  only  to  the  lady  herself,  but  her  retainers,  both 
biped  and  quadruped,  were  their  appetites  ever  so  voracious. 
A  chine  of  beef,  a  manchet,  and  a  chet  loaf,  offered  a  plentiful 
breakfast  for  the  three ;  to  these  viands  was  added  a  gallon  of 
de,  which  could  only  be  discussed  by  two  of  the  party.  The 
brewer  was  enjoined  to  put  neither  hops  nor  brimstone  into 
tlieir  ale,  tlie  first  being  deemed  as  horrible  an  adulteration  as 
the  last.  Tlie  maids  of  honour,  like  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  at  the  present  day,  dined  at  mess,  a  circumstance  which 
shows  how  very  ancient  that  familiar  term  is.  "  Seven  messes 
of  ladies  dined  at  the  same  table  in  the  great  chamber.  Mai;- 
chets,   beef,  mutton,   ale,  and  wine  were  served  to  them  in 

*  Which  cDntcniporary  is  cardinal  Pole,  in  whose  liatin  letters  we  have  Hoen 
»n  Sanders'  intcllii^ence  oonw«ruing  Anne  Bole^'n,  who  was,  withul,  B^gin'jJd  I'ultf's 
kinswoman. 
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abundance^  to  which  were  added  henia^  pigeons^  and  mbbitii 
On  fast-days  their  mess  was  supplied  \iith  salt  aiilmou^  salted 
eels,  whitings,  guniet^  plaice,  and  flounders.  Suck  of  the  ladiei 
as  were  peers'  daughters  had  stabling  allowed  them/" 

There  was  a  striking  resemblance  between  Anne  Boleyu  and 
her  sister  Mary,  the  previous  object  of  Heniy's  attention ;  but 
Mary  was  the  ftiirest^  the  most  delicately  featured,  and  the  most 
femimue  of  the  two.  In  Anne,  the  more  powerful  charms  of 
genius,  wit,  and  fascination  triimiphed  over  every  defect  which 
prevented  her  from  being  considered  a  perfect  beauty,  and  ren- 
dered her  the  leading  star  of  tlie  English  court.  Yet  it  was  her 
likenass  to  her  sister  wliich,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance  con- 
stituted  her  chief  attniction  with  the  king,  who  soon  became 
secretly  enamoured  of  her,  though  he  concealed  the  state  of 
his  mind.  As  for  the  fair  Boleyn  herself,  at  the  very  time  when 
most  surrounded  with  admirers  she  appears  to  have  been  least 
sensible  to  the  pride  of  conquest,  having  engaged  herself  in  a 
romantic  love  att'air  with  Henry  lord  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  carl  of  Northumberland,  regardless  of  the  family  arrange- 
ment by  which  she  was  pledjred  to  become  the  wife  of  the  heir 
of  sir  Piers  Butler.  Percy,  like  herself,  had  been  destined  by 
paternal  policy  to  a  matrimonial  engagement  wherein  affection 
had  no  share.  He  had  exhibited  great  reluctance  to  fulfil  the 
conti'act  into  which  his  father  had  entered  for  him  m  his  bov- 
ht)od  with  the  daujj:liter  of  the  earl  of  Slu-ewsbury,*  and  it  was 
still  unratified  on  his  part  when  he  appeared  at  court  as  an 
elPve  of  cardinal  Wolsey.  The  office  which  Percy  filled  about 
the  person  of  the  minister  required  that  he  should  attend  him 
to  the  palace  daily,  which  he  did ;  and  while  his  patron  was 
closeted  with  the  king,  or  engaged  at  the  council-board,  he 
was  accustomed  to  resoil;  to  the  queen*s  ante-chamber^  where 

*  IIou8ebold-b()o1u  of  Henry  VIII. 
'  Lodge's  Illustnitioiis,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21.  In  a  letter  to  tho  etrl  of  Slirewiibaij 
from  his  prieKt,  Tlionuis  Allen,  concerning  the  contract  between  the  earl  of  Xo^ 
khuml)erland  and  tho  earl  of  ShreM'>sbury  for  their  diildren,  Thomai  AUen  Mgr% 
"  The  qneiftion  luitli  been  asked  of  my  lord  of  Northamberlamd  of  tlie  marriagQ  of 
his  son  ;  he  hath  aiisvv'ored,  '  I  have  oonclnded  with  my  lord  Shrewibary.'  He 
hath  been  desired  to  bring  lord  Percy  to  court.  He  answered, '  When  he  is  brffeff 
l(<irncd,  and  well  ncriuuinti.'d  with  his  wife,  shortly  after  he  shall  oome  to  ooort/  ** 
^•uli  was  the  intelligence  written  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  by  bii  fiuailj  prM4 
fu  early  as  iVlay  24,  15  Id. 
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b<!  pns«ed  the  time  in  daUIaiice  witli  the  mnida  uf  honour.  Av 
Inst  he  singled  out  mistress  Aune  as  the  object  of  bis  eicclu.'dv& 
attention,  and,  from  their  frequent  meetings,  such  love  vaa 
nourished  betneen  them  tlmt  a  promise  of  marriage  was  ex- 
changed, and,  reckless  alike  uf  the  previous  engagements  which 
had  been  made  for  them  in  other  quaiters  by  their  parents, 
they  became  what  was  then  culled  troth-plight,  or  insured  to 
each  other.' 

Percy,  like  a  true  lover,  gloried  in  bis  passion  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  eugiigemeut,  wLicb  was  at  length  whispered  to 
the  king  by  some  envious  busybody,  who  liad  probably  oh- 
sened  that  Henry  was  not  iuseusible  to  the  clmrraB  of  Ann 
Eoleyu.  The  pangs  of  jealousy  occasioued  by  this  iutclligence, 
it  is  said,  first  a^Nakened  the  monarch  to  the  state  of  his  own 
feehngs  towards  his  fair  subject,'  in  whose  coincraation  lie 
had  always  taken  the  livehest  pleasure,  without  being  himself 
aware  that  he  rcgai-dcd  her  with  emotions  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  as  a  married  man.  As  for  the  young  lady  herself, 
she  appears  to  have  becu  wholly  uncouscious  of  the  impression 
she  bad  made  on  her  sovereign's  heart.  In  fact,  as  her  whole 
thoughts  were  employed  in  securing  a  fiir  more  desirable 
object,  namely,  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  illustrious 
and  wealthy  house  of  Percy,  it  is  scarcely  p.^bable  that  she 
incun-ed  the  ri.sk  of  alarmiug  her  honourable  lover  by  co- 
quetries with  the  king.  TJuder  thef^c  circum stances,  we  think 
Anne  Bolcyu  must  be  acquitted  of  having  purposely  attracted 
the  attention  of  Henry  in  the  tirst  iuataiice.  On  tbc  contrary, 
she  must,  at  this  pecidinr  crisis,  have  regarded  his  passiou  as 
the  gi-eatest  misfortune  that  could  have  befallen  her,  as  it  was 
the  means  of  preventiug  her  marriage  with  the  only  man  whom 
we  have  the  slightest  reason  to  bebeve  she  ever  loved. 

If  Anne,  however,  regarded  the  king  with  ui difference,  his 

feehngs  towards  her  were  such  that  he  could  not  brook  the 

thought  of  t-t;eiiig  her  the  wife  of  another,  tliougli  aware  that 

it  was  not  in  his  power  to  marry  her  bimseli'.'     With  the 

characteristic  selfishness  of  his  nature,  he  determined  to  se)ia- 

•  Cftvoidisli.   Notts  lAte  of  Siirify. 

•CmaiJuJL     HfiWt.    IjtU^r.  '  Ibil     Guthrk. 
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rate  the  lovers.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  Wolmy,  and, 
ing  himself  very  angrily  on  the  subject  of  the  contract  into 
which  Anne  Boleyn  and  Percy  had  entered,  chai^ged  him  to 
take  prompt  steps  for  dissolving  thehr  engagement.'  The 
cardinal,  in  great  perplexity,  returned  to  his  house  at  West- 
minster, and  sending  for  lord  Percy,  there,  before  several  of 
his  servants,  he  rudely  addressed  him  in  these  words :'  ''  I 
marvel  not  a  httle  at  thy  folly,  that  thou  wouldst  thus  attempt 
to  assure  [contract]  thyself  with  a  foolish  girl  yonder  in  the 
court,  Anne  Bullen.  Dost  thou  not  consider  die  estate  that 
Grod  hath  called  thee  unto  in  this  world?  For,  after  thy 
father's  death,  thou  art  hkely  to  inherit  and  enjoy  one  of 
the  noblest  earldoms  in  the  kingdom;  and  therefore  it  had 
been  most  meet  and  convenient  for  thee  to  have  had  thv 

m 

fatlier's  consent  in  this  case,  and  to  have  acquainted  the 
king's  majesty  therewith,  requiring  his  princely  &vour,  and 
in  all  such  matters  submitting  thy  proceedings  unto  his 
highness,  who  would  not  only  thankfully  have  accepted  thy 
submission,  but  I  am  assured  would  have  so  provided  thy 
purpose,  tliat  he  would  have  advanced  thee  much  more  noUy, 
and  Iiave  matclicd  thee  according  to  thy  d^ree  and  honour, 
and  so  by  tliy  wise  beliaviour  mightest  have  grown  into  Lis 
high  favour,  to  thy  great  advancement.  But  now,  see  what 
you  have  done  througli  your  wilfulness !  You  have  not  only 
olFended  your  father,  but  also  your  loving  sovereign  lorA,  and 
matched  yourself  with  such  a  one  as  neither  the  king  nor 
your  father  ai^I  consent  to;  and  hereof  I  put  thee  out  of 
doubt  tliut  I  will  send  for  thy  father,  who,  at  his  coming; 
shsill  either  break  this  unadvised  bargain,  or  else  disinherit 
thee  for  ever.  The  king's  majesty  will  also  complain  of  thee 
to  thy  father,  and  require  no  less  than  I  have  said,  becaust 
he  intended  to  prefer  Anne  Bullen  to  another,  wherein  ths 
king  had  already  travailed  [taken  trouble]  ;  and  being  almost 
at  a  point  with  one  for  her,  (though  she  knew  it  not,)  yet 
liatli  the  king,  like  a  politic  prince,  conveyed  tHe  matter  ia 
such  sort  that  she  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  upon  his  graceni 
mention,  glad  and  a^i^reeable  to  the  same/' 

'  Cavendish's  Wolsey.     Herbert. 
'  The  whole  Hceue  u  iu  tht.^  wonU  of  CAVcndish,  who  wm 
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**  Sir/^  quoth  the  lord  Percy,  weeping,  "  I  knew  not  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  am  sorry  for  it.  I  considered  I  am  of 
good  yeai's,  and  thought  myself  able  to  provide  me  a  con- 
venient wife  as  my  fancy  should  please  me,  not  doubting  but 
that,  my  lord  and  father  would  have  been  right  well  content. 
Though  she  be  but  a  simple  maid,  and  a  knight  to  her  father, 
yet  is  she  descended  of  right  noble  parentage,  for  her  mother 
is  high  of  the  Norfolk  blood,  and  her  father  descended  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  being  one  of  the  earl's  heirs-general.  Why 
then,  sir,  should  I  be  any  thing  scrupulous  to  match  with 
her,  in  regard  of  her  estate  and  descent,  equal  with  mine 
when  I  shall  be  in  most  dignity?  Therefore  I  most  humbly 
beseech  your  grace's  favour  therein,  and  also  to  entreat  the 
king's  majesty,  on  my  behalf,  for  his  princely  favour  in  this 
matter,  wliich  I  cannot  forsake.'' — "  Lo,  sirs,"  quoth  the  car- 
dinal to  us,  pursues  Cavendish,  who  was  a  witness  of  this 
conference,  "ye  may  see  what  wisdom  is  in  this  wilful  bojr'a 
head !  I  thought  that,  when  thou  heardest  the  king's  plea  • 
sure  and  intention  herein,  thou  wouldst  have  relented,  and  put 
thyself  and  thy  voluptuous  act  whoUy  to  the  king's  will  anr" 
pleasing,  and  by  him  to  have  been  ordered  as  his  grace  should 
have  thought  good." — "  Sir,"  quoth  the  lord  Percy,  "so  I 
would,  but  in  this  matter  I  have  gone  so  far  before  so  many 
worthy  witnesses,  that  I  know  not  how  to  discharge  myself 
and  my  conscience." — "  Why,"  quoth  the  cardinal,  "  thinkest 
thou  that  the  king  and  I  know  not  what  we  have  to  do  in  as 
weighty  matters  as  this  ?  Yes,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  I  see  no 
submission  ni  tliee  to  that  purpose." — "  Foi*sooth,  my  lord," 
quoth  lord  Percy,  "  if  it  please  your  grace,  I  ^^ill  submit 
myself  wholly  to  the  king  and  your  grace^in  this  matter,  my 
conscience  being  discharged  of  a  weighty  burden  thereof." — 
"  Well,  then,"  quoth  my  lord  cardinal,  "  I  will  send  for  your 
,  father  out  of  the  north,  and  he  and  we  shall  take  such  order 
as — in  the  mean  season  I  charge  thee  that  thou  resort  no 
more  into  her  com])auy,  as  thou  wilt  abide  the  king's  indigiuv- 
tion."  With  these  words'  he  rose  up,  and  went  into  his 
clianiber. 
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Nor  was  tins  uncerernonicus  lcctiii*e  the  onlv  mortification 
the  unfortunate  lover  was  doomed  to  receive.  His  father^  the 
sari  of  Northumberland,  a  man  in  whose  cold  heart  and  narro# 
niind  the  extremes  of  pride  and  meanness  met^  came  with  all 
ipecd  out  of  the  north,  having  received  a  summons  in  the 
king's  name;  and,  going  first  to  Wolsey's  house  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  was  received  by  that  proud  statesman  in  his 
gsillery,  ^^  wliere,'*  says  Cavendish,  *'  they  had  a  long  and  secret 
commxmication/'  Then  (after  priming  himself  for  the  busi- 
ness with  a  cup  of  the  cardinal's  wine)  he  seated  himself  on 
a  bench  whicli  stood  at  tlic  end  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of 
the  scrving-mcn,  and  calling  his  son  to  him,  he  rated  him  in 
the  following  harsh  words,'  while  Percy  stood  cap  in  hand  be- 
fore him  :  "  Son,''  quoth  he,  "  even  as  thou  hast  been,  and 
always  wert,  a  proud,  licentious,  and  unthinking  waster,  so 
hast  thou  now  declared  thyself;  and  therefore  what  joy,  what 
comfort,  or  pleasure,  or  solace  shall  1  conceive  of  thee,  that 
thus,  without  discretion,  hast  misused  thyself?  having  neither 
regard  unto  me,  thy  natural  father,  nor  yet  to  the  king,  thy 
sovereign  lord,  nor  to  tlie  weal  of  thy  own  estate,  but  hast 
unadvisedly  assured  tliyself  unto  her,  for  whom  the  king  is 
with  thee  highly  dii?i)leased,  whose  displeasure  is  intolerable 
for  any  subject  to  bear.  But  his  grace,  considering  the 
lightness  of  thy  head  and  wilful  qualities  of  thy  person,  (his 
indignation  were  able  to  ruin  me  and  my  posterity  utterly,) 
— ^yet  he,  (being  my  singular  good  lord  and  favourable  prince,) 
and  also  my  lord  cardinal  my  good  lord,  hath  and  doth  clearly 
excuse  me  in  thy  light  act,  and  doth  lament  thy  folly  rather 
than  malign  me  for  the  same,  and  hath  devised  an  order  to 
be  taken  for  thee,  to  whom  both  I  and  you  arc  more  bound 
than  we  conceive  of.  I  pray  God  that  this  may  be  a  suffi- 
cient admonition  to  thee  to  use  thyself  more  wisely  hereafter, 
for  assure  thyself  that,  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy  prodigality, 
thou  wilt  be  the  hist  earl  of  our  house.  For  thy  natural  in« 
clinations,  thou  art  masterful  and  prodigal  to  consume  all  that 
thy  progenitors  have,  with  great  travail,  gathered  together; 
but  I  tnist  (I  assure  thee)  so  to  oilier  my  suooessian,  thafe 

*  f/iivtindiiili. 
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thoa  Bhalt  consume  tlicreof  but  litUe/'  Then  telling  Percy 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  him  his  heir^  having  other 
boys  whom  he  trusted  would  prove  themselves  wiser  men,  he 
tlireatened  to  choose  the  most  promising  of  those  for  his 
successor.  To  crown  all,  he  bade  Wolsey's  servants  mark 
Lis  words,  and  besought  "  them  not  to  be  sparing  in  telling 
his  son  of  his  faults;  then  bidding  him  'Go  his  ways  to  his 
lord  and  master,  and  serve  liim  diligently/  he  departed  to 
Lis  barge/'* 

A.  contemporary  document  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  State-Paper  office/  which  bears  the  strongest  evidence  of 
being  the  transcript  of  a  letter  written  by  Percy  in  his  first 
trouble  at  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  absent  himself 
from  Anne  Boleyu,  and  expressing,  as  the  reader  will  see, 
great  perplexity  and  uneasiness  at  having  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  king  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  cause.  Tlie 
nature  of  his  offence  had  not  then,  probably,  been  explained 
to  him  by  Wolsey.  This  letter,  which  has  neither  date  nor 
signature,  is  as  follows : — 

"Mb.  Mklton, 

"  This  Khali  he  to  advertine  yon,  that  maistres  Aime  it  changed  Jh>m  that  she 
fras  at  **  wlien  we  iij  were  last  together.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  that  ye,  by  no 
devil's  sake,  but  aec*onliiig  to  the  truth,  ever  justify  as  ye  shall  make  answer  before 
Go(l,  and  do  not  suffer  her  in  my  absence  to  be  married  to  any  other  man.  I 
nia-^t  go  to  my  master '  wheresoever  he  be,  for  the  lord  privj'-scal  desireth  much 
to  8]x?ak  with  me ;  whom  if  I  should  6]>eak  with  in  my  master's  absence,  it  would 
cause  me  [to]  lo»e  my  head.  And  yet  I  know  myself  an  true  a  man  to  my  prince  as 
livc>th,  whom,  (as  my  friends  informeth  me,)  the  lord  pri\'y-8eal  saith,  I  have 
ofic-iidetl  grievously  in  my  words.  No  more  to  you,  but  to  have  me  commended 
unto  '  m.r.stres '  Anne ;  and  bid  her  remember  her  promise,  which  none  can  looM 
but  God  only,  to  whom  I  shall  daily  diuing  my  life  commend. 

"  To  Mab^tcr  James  be  this  delivered  with  speed." 

The  following  notation  certifies  the  fact  that  the  above  is  only 
a  copy,  which  had  cost  tlie  transcriber  great  trouble : — 

*  Although  Cavendish  has  not  given  the  dates  when  these  events  oocmred,  ho 
relates  them  in  chronological  order  with  other  matters,  which  verify  the  year  ai 
prcci<i'ly  as  if  he  had  noted  it  in  fip:ures. 

'  By  sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  the  Cnjuiwell  correspondence.  Seethe  third  Series  o( 
Original  l^etters,  vol.  ii.  )>p.  132-t3,  where  this  curious  d(»cumenti8  printed  in  the 
original  orthography,  which,  m  order  U)  render  the  sense  clear  to  general  readei'S, 
is  DKXJeruiscd  in  my  quotation. 

*  ChangiKi  h.T  abode.  *  Qvfjy  t  Wol«ey. 
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**  Some  wor.lfl  in  the  origiiiHl  licrcof  he  rent  out  of  thw  letter,  whidi  Jalm  live- 
dale,  hy  pucsR,  hatli  inudo  sciitentioiu,  as  b  hdbre  ilcciphured.  as  vnear  m  1m  cm 
imiigine.    ' 

Tlic  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed^  is  evidently  a 
mutual  frieud  and  confidant  of  both  parties^  possessing — as  we 
infer  from  the  writer's  earnest  entresities  to  him  not  to  allow 
'  maistres '  Anne  to  be  married  to  any  other  man  in  his  ab- 
sence— peculisur  influence  with  her  father.  It  is  possible  that 
tlie  trauscn1)er  has  erroneously  written  jVfr.  Melton,  instead  of 
Mr.  '  Skelton/  the  kinsman  of  the  Boleyns,  who  subsequently 
obtained  great  preferment  in  the  court  through  the  iavour  of 
Anne  Boleyn. 

Sir  Henry  Kills  says  of  this  letter,  "  It  relates  to  some  aort 
of  engagement  not  likely  now  to  be  explained,  but  evidently 
before  Aime  Boleyn  could  have  had  a  thought  of  being  raised 
to  a  tlirone/'  It  is  surprising  that  the  learned  editor  ahonld 
not  have  been  struck  with  the  peculiar  similarity  of  circum- 
stances, which  leads  to  the  presumption  that  it  was  written  by 
Percy  at  the  time  when  he  had  unwittingly  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  imperious  master  the  cardinal^  and  the  anger 
of  the  king,  for  having  engaged  himself  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
writer  of  this  letter  is  in  the  service  of  a  master  powerful 
enough  to  Ciiuse  liim  to  lose  his  head  for  a  very  slight  offence. 
No  one  but  \\'olsey  could  inspire  such  an  apprehension,  and 
Percy  wjis  under  his  control.  The  peril  of  loss  of  head  provea 
the  elevated  rank  of  the  party,  for  if  he  had  been  merely 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  or  even  a  knight  like  sir 
Ileury  Norris,  he  would  not  have  been  in  danger  of  the  axe^ 
but  the  halter;  and  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  AuTie  Boleyn  ever  gave  a  promise  of  marriage 
to  any  nobleman  but  Percy,  the  natural  inference  is  that  the 
letter  emanated  from  him. 

The  luckless  heir  of  Northumberland  was,  in  the  seqadp 
not  only  commanded  to  avoid  the  company  of  'maiatrea' 
Anne,  but  driven  from  the  court,  and  compelled  to  fulfil  hit 


'  CnnnweirR  ohji>ct  in  making  this  traniicnpt  vna,  m  all  p^r^habilitj,  to 
it  up  in  cvitUnic'u  of  AnneV  pre-contract  to  Percy,  aa  a  convenient  |irrtwit  fl4« 
nullityin^if  lior  Mulwetiuent  marriugu  with  Henry,  when  the  firJOlc  tyrant  wiHhed  n 
ipve  iter  place  to  Jane  S«*yia'>u:,  uxd  irvalidatc  the  letptiniMSv  of  XMr  ^n^f^ttr 
KUzal)cth. 
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involuntary  contract  to  lady  Mary  Talbot,  one  of  the  daughtei'8 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.*  It  was  therefore  not  Anne^b  in- 
constancy, but  his  own  pusillanimity  wliich  broke  the  love- 
pUght  between  them.  If  Percy  had  possessed  firmness  enough 
to  jremain  constant  to  his  beloved  Anne,  he  would  soon  have 
been  at  hberty  to  please  himself;  for  the  proud  earl  his  father 
died  three  years  after  he  had,  by  forcing  him  into  a  hearth  ss 
marriage,  rendered  him  the  most  miserable  of  men.' 

Burnet,  after  adverting  to  Cavendish's  account  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  engagement  with  Percy,  as  the  only  satisfactory  guide 
for  the  date  of  her  first  appearance  in  the  court  of  Hemy 
VIII.,  adds  tliis  remark :  "  Had  that  writer  told  us  in  what 
year  this  was  done,  it  had  given  a  great  light  to  direct  us.'" 
That  date  of  Percy's  marriage,  in  the  autumn  of  1523,  proves 
that  he  could  not  have  sought  Anne  Boleyn's  hand  in  the  year 
1527,  when  he  had  been  nearly  four  years  the  husband  of  an- 
other lady  of  the  liighest  rank  ;  besides,  he  was  no  longer  the 
lord  Percy,  or  in  Wolsey's  household  in  that  year,  but  earl  of 
Northumberland  and  his  own  master,  as  the  archives  of  the 
house  of  Percy  prove/  These  stubborn  facts  verify  the  state- 
ments of  Herbert  and  Fiddes,  that  Anne  Boleyn  returned  to 
England  in  1522,  at  which  period  this  important  episode  in 
her  life  commenced,  and  the  king  gave  the  first  indications  of 
a  passion  wliich  has  left  such  memorable  traces  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  Henrj^'s  jealous  pique  at  the  preference  Anne 
Bole}Ti  had  shown  for  Percy,  induced  him  to  inflict  upon  her 
the  mortification  of  discharging^  her  from  queen  Katharine's 
household,  and  dismissing  her  to  her  father^s  house.  "  Where- 
at,'^ says  Cavendish,  *'  mistress  Anne  was  greatly  displeased, 
promising  that  if  ever  it  lay  in  her  power,  she  would  be  re- 
venged on  the  cardinal ;  and  yet  he  was  not  altogether  to  be 

'  The  earl  of  Surrey,  in  a  letter  »•  wribblcd  the  12th  day  of  September,  1523," 
says,  "  The  marriage  of  my  lord  Percy  shall  be  with  my  lord  steward's  daupht<T, 
whorwf  I  am  glaiL  The  chief  baron  is  with  my  lord  of  Northmnberlaiid  to 
conclude  the  mama;j:c." — Cited  by  Dr.  Lingard,  HLst.  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  112. 

•  Archives  of  the  house  of  Percy  •  Hist.  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

*  See  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  112;  Brooke's  Succession;  Miiic** 
Catalo^e  of  Honour;  and  letters  of  Bryan,  Higden,  and  the  earl  of  CumU'i- 
laiid  lo  Henca^c.  touobiufjr  the  funeral  of  Percy's  father,—  Cliapter -house  "MSS. 
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blamed^  as  he  acted  by  the  king's  command/'  Aiuie  Bdeyn, 
having  no  idea  of  the  real  quarter  whence  the  blow  proceeded 
by  which  she  was  deprived  of  her  lover  and  the  splendid  pros- 
pect that  had  flattered  her^  naturally  regarded  the  intofer- 
ence  of  Wolsey  as  a  piece  of  gratuitous  impertinence  of  hk 
own,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  love,  nourished  that 
vindictive  spirit  against  him  which  no  after  submissions  could 
mollify.  She  continued  for  a  long  time  to  brood  over  her 
wrongs  and  disappointed  hoi)es  in  the  stately  solitude  of  Hever- 
castle,  in  Kent,  where  her  father  and  step-mother  then  resided. 
There  appears  to  have  been  little  intercourse,  after  her  fii- 
ther's  second  marriage,  with  her  noble  maternal  kindred,  as  sir 
Thomas  Boleyn^s  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Howard- 
book  among  the  visitors  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from  the  date 
of  his  first  lady's  death.  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  Anne 
was  tenderly  attached  to  her  step-mother,  and  much  beloved 
by  her. 

After  a  period  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  subsiding  of  cndi* 
nary  feelings  of  displeasure  had  elapsed,  the  king  paid  an 
unexpected  visit  to  Hever-eastle.  But  Anne  was  either  too 
indignant  to  offer  her  homage  to  the  tyrant  whose  royal  ca- 
price had  deprived  her  of  her  affianced  husband,  or  her  fieither, 
feeling  the  evil  of  having  the  reputation  of  one  lovely  daughter 
blighted  by  the  attentions  of  the  king,  would  not  sufier  her  to 
appear ;  for  she  took  to  her  chamber,  under  pretence  of  indis- 
position, on  Henry's  arrival  at  the  castle,  and  never  left  it  till 
after  his  departure.^  It  was  doubtless  to  propitiate  the  oflEiended 
beauty  that  Henry,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1525,  advanced  her 
father  sir  Thomas  Bolcyn  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and 
title  of  viscount  Bochford,  one  of  the  long-contested  tides  of 
the  house  of  Ormond.^  He  also,  with  the  evident  intentiaa 
of  drawing  the  whole  family  to  his  court  once  more,  bestowed 
on  the  newly  created  viscount  the  high  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  royal  household,  and  appointed  William  Carey,  the  hus- 
band of  Mary  Boleyn,  a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber. 

It  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  this  summer  fhat 
Anne  addressed  the  following  affectionate  letter  to  her  friend 

'  Ri*iig<:r'8  Life  of  Aiine  Huie)*!!*  *  iMiifwrd 
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lady  WingTield,  wliich  is  signed^  in  the  pride  of  her  new  nobility, 
Anne  "  Roclieford/'  It  is  evidently  a  letter  of  condolence. 
The  trouble  under  which  Anne  begs  her  to  take  comfort  is, 
of  course,  the  death  of  her  husband,  sir  Kichard  Wingfield,  who 
died  at  Toledo,  July  15th,  1525,  during  his  embHssy  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V. 

"  Madam, 

"  I  yvay  you,  as  yon  love  me,  to  give  credence  to  my  serrant,  this  bearer, 
toncliing  your  removing,  and  any  thing  else  he  shall  tell  you  of  my  behalf,  for  I 
vdW  desire  you  to  do  nothing  but  that  shall  be  for  your  weal ;  and,  madam,  though 
at  all  times  I  have  not  showed  the  love  that  I  bear  you  as  much  as  it  was  indeed, 
yet  now  I  trust  that  you  shall  well  prove  that  I  loveti  you  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  made  feign  for ;  and  assuredly,  next  mine  own  mother,*  I  know  no  woman  alive 
that  1  love  better,  and  at  length,  with  God's  grace,  you  shall  prove  that  it  is  un- 
feigned. And  I  trust  you  do  know  me  for  such  a  one,  that  I  will  write  nothing 
to  comfort  you  in  your  trouble,  but  I  ^nll  abide  by  it  as  long  as  I  live ;  and 
therefore  I  j)ray  you  leave  your  indiscreet  trouble,  both  for  displeasing  God,  and 
al«o  for  dispU'asing  me,  that  doth  love  you  so  entirely.  And  trusting  in  God 
tliat  you  ^ill  thus  do,  I  make  an  end,  with  the  ill  hand  of 

"  Your  own  assured  friend  during  my  life, 

"Anne  Rocheford. 

"  To  my  Lady  Wingficld,  this  be  delivered."' 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Anne  continued  unconscious 
of  the  king's  passion,  when  he  foUowed  up  all  the  favours 
conferred  on  her  family  by  presenting  a  costly  offering  of 
jewels  to  herself;  but  when  Henry  proceeded  to  avow  his  love, 
she  recoiled  from  his  lawless  addresses  with  the  natural  abhor- 
rence of  a  virtuous  woman,  and  falling  on  her  knees  she  made 
tiiis  reply:'' — '^ I  think,  most  noble  and  worthy  king,  your 
majesty  speaks  these  words  in  mirth  to  prove  me,  without 
intent  of  degrachng  your  princely  self.  Therefore,  to  ease  you 
of  the  labour  of  asking  me  any  such  question  hereafter,  I 
beseech  }Oir  highness,  most  earnestly,  to  desist  and  take  this 
my  answer  (which  I  speak  fi'om  the  depth  of  my  soul)  in  good 
part.  Most  noble  king  !  I  vrill  rather  lose  my  life  than  my 
virtue,  which  will  be  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  dowry 

*  As  lady  Klizabcth  Howard,  Annc*s  real  mothor,  died  in  1512,  it  must  be  her 
st«'p-iiu)ther  of  whein  slie  speiikn  v.'ith  so  much  reptird.  The  ])rin('oss  Mary  styles 
Jane  Sfymour  'her  mother,'  and  evnu  Micrniost  natural  mother  the  queen.' 

2  Wcxxl's  Lottrr-^  f»f  iloyal  liadli'-.  The  ;ibn\'o  lottcr  derives  its  sole  import- 
ntioc  frmi)  Ix  inpr  additsscd  to  tl.M'  Indy  v«'!joce  pJlcgv-d  death-l)ed  deposition  n'tr'Ard« 
\n^  i]n\  inyst<;nou.s  of^rncos  for  wh^ch  Aiin.'^  vra;?  luihoadod,  is  hu])JK;s4h1  to  liave 
been  tlie  caus<»  of  ber  oondenimitior.  *  MS.,  Sloune,  24j5,  ji.  ly7. 
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T  shall  briug  my  husbaud/'  Henry,  having  flattered  himaclf 
that  he  had  only  to  signify  his  preference  in  order  to  reoerve 
the  encouragement  which  is  too  often  accorded  to  the  suit  of 
a  royal  lover, — 

"  Suit  Ughtly  made,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain," 

met  this  earnest  repulse  with  the  assurance,  that  "  he  shonld 
at  least  continue  to  hope/^ — "  I  understand  not,  most  might}' 
king,  how  you  should  retain  such  hope,^'  she  proudly  rejoined. 
*^  Your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  mine  own  unworw 
tliiness,  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  already ;  your  mis- 
tress I  will  not  be.'^* 

Those  historians  who  have  conngned  the  name  of  Anne 
fioleyn  to  unmixed  infamy,  have  distorted  this  beautiful  in* 
stance  of  lofty  spirit  and  maidenly  discretion  into  a  proof  of 
her  subtilty,  as  if  she  had  anticipated  a  Uke  result  to  that  which 
had  followed  the  repulse  given  by  £hzabeth  Woodville  to 
Edward  IV.  But  the  case  was  wholly  different,  as  Edward 
was  a  bachelor  and  Henry  a  married  man;  therefore  Anne 
I>oleyn  very  properly  reminded  Henry  that  she  could  not  be 
Ids  wife,  because  he  liad  a  queen.  This  s])eech  affords  no  inti- 
mation that  her  answer  would  have  been  &vourable  to  hii 
wishes,  even  if  he  had  been  free  to  offer  her  his  hand.  Keenly 
feeling,  and  deeply  resenting  as  she  undoubtedly  did,  the  loss 
of  Percy,  she  was  not  of  a  temper  to  reward  the  royal  liber- 
tine for  comix^lling  her  betrothed  to  break  his  contract  with 
her  and  wed  another. 

The  maimer  in  which  Anne  repelled  her  enamoured  sove- 
reign's addresses  only  added  fuel  to  his  flame,  and  he  assailed 
the  reluctant  beauty  with  a  series  of  love-letters  of  the  most 
passionate  character.  The  originals  of  these  letters  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  having  been  stolen  firom  the  royal 
cabinet  and  conveyed  tliither.  Burnet  was  prepared  to  con- 
sider them  as  forgeries ;  but,  says  he,  ^^  directly  I  saw  them,  I 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  hand  to  doubt  their 
authenticity.''-     In  the  absence  of  all  dates,  the  arrangement 

^  M3nSloane,No.  2495.   Tjtler.  Sharon  Turner. 
'  They  are  chicily  in  old  Fi*ench.    We  have  ijieen  a  fkithftil  traiiwTiTit  from  thi 
ori^nal  MS.  in  thn  oolluction  of  tir  Tlionina  Phillipw.  bert,  o'  Middta}  HiU. 
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uf  these  letters  becomes  iniittcr  of  opinion,  and  we  are  dis- 
poj^d  to  thiuk  the  following  was  written  booh  after  the  circum- 
RtaDces  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  containing  as  it  does 
:in  earnest  expostulation  from  Homy  against  her  continued 
icfusnl  to  appear  at  his  court: — 

"To  MT  UlBTBEBB. 

"Ai  tbe  tuna  Bcema  \erj  long  rince  I  heard  fhim  jon,  or  eoDoernlng  joor 
beslth,  tlie  great  love  I  liavu  for  yon  hiu  cnuiCntlned  loe  to  acndtliu  botrur,  tobt 
hetitrr  iriforinoil  butli  of  your  linillh  and  plMmre,  purticnlBTly  liccauae,  sinco  my 
lut  porting  wiCli  you,  1  Imvc  ham  told  lluit  yon  have  entirely  clnkn^ed  thr  mlnil 
ill  wliii'li  1  left  you,ui<l  that  yun  lunllier  oiran  to  cumelocuurt  witLyuuT  luutUir, 
nor  any  oth^  way  ;  vliidi  rF|jurt,  if  tme,  I  cxiuiol  nioiigh  marvel  i^,  l>tiii(;  pee- 
(uaded  bi  my  own  mind  that  1  have  nerer  couinilttcd  any  oflbnco  ngstiuit  yolt. 
And  it  accma  baiil,  in  return  Ibr  the  great  luve  I  bear  yno,  to  bo  kept  at  a  distnuod 
from  the  person  and  pn^riiiw  of  the  woman  in  the  irarlil  that  I  value  the  mm':  j 
and  if  you  luve  nut  with  m  mud)  aifection  as  I  bupoyoa  do.  I  sm  sure  tbcdistauoe 
of  our  two  persona  would  be  i^qnallj  irksome  to  you,  thoogh  this  doM  not  belong 
we  much  to  the  miatre^  B»  tu  the  servant. 

"  Coosider  well,  my  mistroui,  how  greatty  yonr  ahsencc  afflicts  me.  I  hopp  !t 
is  not  your  will  that  it  ihould  he  oo ;  bnt  if  I  heard  for  ontjUD  that  you  ycmniclf 
■lerared  it,  I  could  but  monm  my  ill  fi)rlun«,  and  strive  by  degrees  to  abate  of  luf 
fiiSy.  And  so,  itir  lick  of  time,  I  make  lui  end  of  this  rode  letter,  buieHvhing  yun 
to  pvo  the  bearer  credence  iu  all  be  will  tell  you  from  me. 

"  Wntten  by  tbe  band  of  your  entire  serraDt, 

"  II,  11." 

The  relative  terms  of  mistrcBa  and  Berrant,  which  the  king 
uses  BO  frequently  in  this  correspondence,  belonf!;ed  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  chivahic  ages,  and  were  not  yet  obsolete.  Anne's 
replies  were  evidently  of  a  most  unsatisfiictory  nature  to  Henry, 
as  we  perceive  from  the  following  remonstrance,  which  occurs 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  correspondence : — 

"By  revolving  in  my  mind  the  contents  of  yonr  lust  leltem,  I  have  put  mywlf 
into  great  agony,  not  kiiowingbuw  to  interpret  them,  whether  to  my  dumb vnn luce 
(as  I  nnderstiiiid  some  otbeiB)  or  not.  1  beseech  you  earnestly  U>  let  lue  h'ww 
your  real  mind,  as  to  tbe  love  between  cs  two.  It  is  nctfdiy.  for  me  to  obtulii 
this  answer  of  you,  having  been  for  a  whole  year  wounded  with  the  dart  nf  Icirt^ 
and  not  jet  lasurcd  whellier  I  shall  snccetd  iu  finding  a  place  in  your  heart  aiid 
aflittiou.  This  utieertaiiity  hai  hiudemd  me  of  hite  firom  decLirmg  you  my 
mistrefs,  k»t  it  should  prove  that  you  only  entertain  for  me  an  ordinary  reijBid. 
lint  if  yon  pleon:  to  do  the  duty  rrf'a  true  and  loyal  mittrefa,  and  to  give  up  yonr- 
K  ll'p  h™rt  »nd  person,  to  me,  who  trill  be,  as  I  have  been  your  moetloyalserMiiit, 
(if  j-our  ripDiir  does  not.  forbid  me,)  I  promise  you  thnt  uot  only  lie  ruinie  nhull 
be  given  you,  hut  also  that  I  will  take  you  for  my  mistress,  casting  oO  all  otben 
that  are  in  competition  with  you  out  of  my  tboughta  and  afiections,  and  serving 
you  only.  I  b)^  you  to  erlve  an  enttrv  nnntver  to  this  my  rude  letter,  that  I  uiuy 
know  on  w  hat  oud  how  &r  I  may  dvpeod ;  bv,t  if  it  doea  not  pleaac  ym  tu  aoMti-a 
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me  iu  writing,  lot  me  know  some  place  where  I  may  have  U  by  word  of 
and  I  will  gu  tliitUer  with  oil  my  heart. 

**  No  more,  for  fear  of  tiring  yoa.     Written  by  the  hand  of  him  who  woald 
williiiifly  remain  » 

Notwitlistanding  all  these  submissions  on  the  part  of  her 
royal  lover^  it  is  certain  that  Anne  Boleyn  continued  to  absent 
herself.  Indeed^  as  all  traces  of  her  disappear  from  the  annals 
and  correspondence  of  the  period^  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  it  was  at  this  juncture  she  went  back  to  France;,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Margaret  duchess  of  Alen9on,  the 
French  court  having  re-assembled  in  the  year  1525-6  with 
renewed  splendour,  to  celebrate  with  a  series  of  fStes  and  re- 
joicings the  emancipation  of  Francis  I.  from  his  captivity. 
All  iiistorians  agree  that  Anne  returned  to  England  with  her 
fatlier  in  the  year  1527^  when  he  was  recalled  from  him  diplo- 
matic mission ;  but  those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  of 
tracing  the  dates  of  Percy^s  marriage  and  his  subsequent  suc- 
cession to  the  earldom,  erroneously  assert  that  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  king  commenced  that  year. 

After  an  absence  of  four  years^  Anne  Boleyn  resumed  her 
place  in  the  palace  of  queen  Katliarine,  in  compliance,  it  is 
supposed,  with  bur  father's  commands,  and  received  the  homage 
of  her  enamoured  sovereign  in  a  less  repulsive  nmnnfti*  than 
she  had  done  while  her  heart  was  freshly  bleeding  for  the  loss 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  passionately  desired  to  many.  If 
her  regrets  were  softened  by  the  influence  of  time  and  absence^ 
it  is  certain  that  her  resentment  continued  in  full  force  against 
Wolsey  for  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Percy,  and  was  treasured 
up  agiiiust  a  day  of  vengeance ;  ^'  she  having/'  says  Cavendish, 
*^  always  a  prime  grudge  against  my  lord  cardinal  for  breaking 
the  contract  between  her  and  lord  Percy,  supposing  it  to  he 
his  owi)  device  and  no  other's.  And  she  at  last  knowing  tii ^ 
king's  pleasure  and  the  depth  of  his  secret**,  then  began  to 
look  very  haughty  and  stout,  lacking  no  manner  of  rich  ap- 
parel or  jewels  that  money  could  purchase." 

Henry's  passion  for  Anue  and  her  ill-will  to  his  fa\'ourite 
minister  were  soon  apparent  to  the  magnates  of  the  court,  whOj 
disgusted  with  the  pride  and  despotic  conduct  of  the  latter^ 
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were  tager  to  avail  themselves  of  her  influence  tu  accuuijiliali 
his  fall.  WoUey,  perceiving  the  danger  th^t  threateued  him, 
exerted  all  his  arts  of  pleasing  to  conciliate  the  oHendcd  beauty, 
and  pre|>ared  many  feasts  and  masques  to  entertain  her  and 
the  king  at  his  own  house.  Tliia  induced  her  to  treat  Iiim 
with  feigned  civility,  but  the  hiitred  of  a  vindictive  pei'son  dis- 
sembled is  always  far  more  perOous  than  the  open  violence  ol 
a  declared  foe.  Anne,  howevei',  went  further  than  dissenibhng, 
for  she  condescended  to  tlie  uae  of  the  must  deceitful  bUudiah- 
menta  in  order  to  persuade  the  cardinal  that  she  hud  a  great 
regiwd  for  him.  "  lliis  day,"  writes  Heneage  to  Wolsey,'  "  »* 
the  ki'ig  was  going  to  dinner,  '  maistrcs '  Amie  spake  to  me, 
and  said  'she  was  afraid  your  grace  bad  forgotten  her,  becanse 
you  sent  her  no  token  with  Forest;'  and  said,  'she  thought 
thai,  was  the  matter  that  he  came  not  to  her.'  And  I 
showed  her  that  he  came  from  your  gi'ace  very  timely ;'  and 
also  that  your  grace  had  such  mind  upon  those  letters  sent 
by  him,  that  your  grace  did  not  remember  to  send  any  letteis 
by  mine ;  and,"  pursues  Ileneage,  "  my  lady  her  mother  [step- 
mother] desired  me  to  send  unto  your  grace,  to  desire  your 
grace  to  bestow  a  morsel  of  tunny  upon  hei'.'"  Tlie  date  of 
this  letter,  ^lai'ch  4tli,  shows  that  it  was  Lent,  ami  the  Boleyu 
ihdies  were  hungering  after  all  BOrt«  of  dainty  lish,  such  lu 
graced  the  cardinal's  sumptuoua  board.  Anne,  in  particular, 
iippears  to  have  been  vcrj-  much  of  an  epicure ;  for  though  the 
king  sent  that  night,  as  Heneage  informs  Wolsey,  a  (hsli  ti-om 
liis  o*vu  table  by  him  for  mistress  Anne's  supper,'  of  which 
she  kindly  uivited  him  to  pailake,  yet  even  that  did  not  con- 
tent her  ,  for  wlide  Heneage  and  she  were  discussing  it,  she 
Mas  liankerjug  after  Wolsey's  dainties,  and  expressing  her  wish 
"  tor  some  of  his  good  meat,  as  carpes,  shrimpes,'  and  other  de- 
licacies. 1  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me,"  continues  Heneage, 
who  appears  to  draw  strange  conclusions  from  those  cravings, 
"  that  1  am  so  bold  as  to  write  unto  your  grace  licreof :  it  is 
but  the  conceit  and  mind  of  a  woman."  Anne  Boleyn  was  at 
Windsor  at  tliis  time,  as  the  letter  is  dated  from  that  pluce. 

'  Original  Letters,  sir  H.  KUia ;  tliird  Serit*.         *  Heanii^  nrlf. 

'  Klli-"i  Original  Letteni  j  thi"l  Series. 

'  Ibid.     Heneage  waa  then  in  mutiuK  on  kiiK  Eairf'  *  Ibid. 
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The  (]uestion  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Kathidine  was  now 
mysteriously  agitated  under  the  name  of  ''the  kingV  ftoaet 
matter/'  and  Wolsey,  far  from  suspecting  the  real  object  for 
which  the  king  was  desirous  of  ridding  himself  of  his  consorC^ 
became  the  blind  instrument  of  opening  the  path  for  the  eltfva- 
tiou  of  his  fair  enemy  to  a  throne.  The  intrigues  which  pre- 
faced the  public  proceedings  for  the  diYOice  have  beea  refaifted 
in  the  life  of  Katharine  of  Am^n.  A  splrndid  fiEurewell  fSte 
was  given  to  the  French  ambasMtdors  at  Greenwich,  May  Sth, 
1527^  and  at  the  masque  with  which  the  midnight  ball  con- 
cluded^ the  king  gave  a  public  mark  of  his  preference  fiir 
Anne  Boleyn  by  selecting  her  for  his  partner.'  It  was  at 
this  period^  perhaps^  that  Henry  caused  the  following  sonnet, 
aft  his  own  composition^  to  be  sung  to  the  reluctant  object 
or  his  regard^  thus  pointing  out^  with  characteristic  arrogance^ 
vlie  difference  in  their  relative  positioijs,  and  the  inutility  ol 
rc'riistance  on  lier  part : — 

"  The  en^le's  force  nnbdaes  eacli  bird  that  fliei  i 
Whut  mctiil  cau  resist  the  fluning  (ire  P 
Dii'.h  not  the  sun  dazzle  the  clearest  eyes. 

And  melt  the  ice,  and  make  uie  frost  retire  f 
The  hardest  stones  are  pierced  through  with  toofa* 
The  \risost  are  with  princes  made  hut  fools."  ' 

ilcmy^s  new  passion  became  obvious  even  to  the  queen,  and 
occasioned  her  to  upbraid  liim  with  his  perfidy^  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  condescended  to  discuss  the  matter  with  AnnOi 
Wolsey's  appointment  to  the  embassy  to  France  is  stated  by 
("avendish  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  intrigues  of  Anne 
Bole\ni,  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies^  who  were  desirous 
of  getting  him  out  of  England.  During  the  absence  of  Wols^ 
the  influence  of  Anne  increased  beyond  measure^  and  ths 
"  king^s  secret  matter  "  ceased  to  be  a  mystery  to  those  who 
did  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Wolsey, 
indeed^  had  suffered  himself  to  be  so  completely  duped  fay 
Hennas  diplomatic  feints^  as  to  have  committed  himself  al 
the  French  court  by  entering  into  negotiations  for  imiting  Ui 
master  to  llenee  of  France,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  queen 

>  MSS.  de  Uriemiflb  M.  Sa 
s  iiarringtun's  Nug»  AntiquB,  vuL  u.  p.  WISi 
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Claude.  Meaadiiie»  a  treataae  cm  the  unlawfiiliiess  of  his  pi^ 
Rent  marriage  waa  compomided  by  the  king  and  some  of  hit 
&vourite  divines.  How  painfully  and  laboriously  the  royal 
theologian  toiled  in  this  literary  labyrinth^  is  evidenced  by  a  let- 
ter  written  by  himself  to  the  &ir  lady  whose  bright  eyes  had 
afilicted  him  with  such  unwonted  qualms  of  conscience^  that 
he  had  been  fain  to  add  the  pains  and  penalties  of  authorship 
to  the  cares  of  government  for  her  sake.  This  curious  letter 
must  have  been  written  in  the  summer  of  1527,  during  one  of 
those  temporary  absences  with  which  Anne  Boleyn  occasioi^ 
ally  tantalized  him : — 

"  Miirs  owK  SwEBT  Heabt, 
"  This  shall  he  to  advertise  yoa  of  the  great  loncness  that  I  find  nnoe  your 
departing,  for,  I  aiisarc  yon,  me-tliinketh  tiie  time  longer  ainoe  your  departitig 
now  last,  than  I  was  wont  to  do  a  wliole  fortnight.  I  think  your  Idndnen  and 
my  fervency  of  love  causcth  it,  for  otherwise  I  would  not  have  thought  it  poasihle 
that  for  so  little  awhile  it  should  have  griefed  me.  Bat  now  that  I  am  coming 
towards  yon,  me-thinketh  my  uains  helmlf  Mlieved»andalso  I  am  right  well  oon» 
forted,  insomuch  that  my  book  maketh  snbatantiaUy  for  my  matter.  In  token 
whereof  I  have  spent  ahove  four  hoon  this  day  upon  it,  which  has  caused  me 
to  write  the  Sorter  letter  to  yon  at  thii  itm,  beeaaae  of  iome  pain  In  mf 
liead."*     •      •      •      •      • 

Henry's  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishc^ 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  Wolaesr's  diplomatic  caution  with 
regard  to  "  his  niatter ;''  and,  having  hitherto  found  the  cardi* 
nal  subservient  to  all  his  wishes^  he  recalled  him  to  England, 

and  confided  to  him  his  desire  of  making  Anne  Boleyn  hijt 
wife.-  Thunderstruck  at  this  disclosure,  the  minister  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  roysJ  master,  and  remained  several 
liours  on  his  knees  reasoning  with  him  on  the  infatuation 
of  liis  conduct,  but  without  effect.  Henry's  passion  was  again 
quickened  by  the  stimulus  of  jealousy,  for  about  this  time 
we  find  Anne  coquetting  with  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  her  early 
friend  and  devoted  admirer.  Wyatt,  Surrey,  George  BoJeyn, 
and  Aime  Bolepi   were   the    most   accomplished    quartette 

'  Dr.  Lingnrd  considers  the  expressions  with  which  this  better  oonehi'les  toe 
eoarsc  to  Ikj  transerilxiL  Shan^n  Turner,  on  the  contrary,  who  quote**  tlie  whole 
letter,  regiirds  it  sls  one  of  t lie  proofs  of  Henrj''8  re>i)ect  for  Anne  Boleyn's  virtuo. 
•'  It  re<juires  no  great  correctness  ol"  tiuste/*  says  Turner,  "to  feel  that  those  letters 
Bre  written  inver\'  decoroii'^,  ailoctionate,  and  earnest  terms,  and  with  the  feeliijjr* 
wid  plintse  that  men  use  to  honourable  and  modest  women."  It  \a,  nevertliele"", 
AHtlicu'it  to  imagine  any  woman  *»f  honourable  principles  rweiving  BBd  treafcuriis^ 
such  letten"  from  a  married  mai*.  '  Cavendieh.     Lin|,|^ard. 
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in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  The  ties  of  blood  which  imitH 
the  tMo  Bolcyns  \iith  their  cousin  Surrey  were  not  tao 
{X)weifully  felt^  as  the  attraction  which  a  sympathy  of  tasti  j 
aud  pursuits  credited  between  them  and  Wyatt.  Anne  Boleju 
mijrht,  perhaps,  have  consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of  Perry 
by  ruarryiiig  Wyatt ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  hand  was  pledgul 
to  another  before  her  contract  with  the  heir  of  Northumber- 
land was  broken.  Her  French  education  had,  however,  taught 
her  to  regard  adulation  as  a  welcome  tribute  to  her  chanuii^ 
aud  she  peraiittcd  his  attentions. 

A  very  curious  incident  occurred  during  this  perilous  flirta* 
tion,  as  it  would  be  called  in  modem  parlance,  whicli  throws 
some  light  on  the  progi*css  of  Henry's  courtship  at  this  time. 
"  One  day,  while  Auue  Boleyn  was  very  earnest  on  her  em- 
broider}',  \\'yatt  \>as  ho^cmig  about  her,  talking  and  compli- 
menting her,  (for  whicli  their  relative  ^ployments  about  the 
king  luid  queen  gave  him  good  opportimity,)  he  twitched  from 
her  a  jewelled  tablet,  which  hung  by  a  lace  or  cliain  out  of  iier 
pocket.  This  he  thrust  into  liis  bosom,  and,  notwithstandiuif 
her  earnest  entreaties,  never  would  restore  it  to  her,  but  woro 
it  about  his  neck  under  his  cassock.  Now  and  then  he  showed 
it  to  her,  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  let  him  retain  it  as  ■ 
mark  of  her  favoiu*,  or  at  all  events  to  prove  a  subject  of  cou- 
versiition  with  her,  in  which  he  had  great  delight.  Anne 
Boleyn,  perceiving  his  di'ift,  penuitted  him  to  keep  it  withp 
out  further  ccuinient,  as  a  trifle  not  worth  fiuther  contest 
Ilciny  VIII.  watched  them  both  with  anxious  jealousy,  and- 
quickly  perceived,  that  the  more  sir  Thomas  Wyatt  hovered 
about  the  lady,  the  more  she  avoided  him.  .  .  .  WeQ  pleased 
at  her  conduct,  the  king,^'  says  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  "fell 
to  win  licr  by  treaty  of  mairiage,  and  in  his  talk  on  that 
matter  took  fiom  her  a  ring,  which  he  e^er  wore  upon  his 
little  fiuger.'^ 

Anne  Boleyn  had  gained  some  little  wisdom  by  her  disap- 
pointment in  ic^ard  to  Percy,  for  Wyatt  declares  ''that  aJ 
this  she  canned  with  gicat  Eccrecy."  Far  difTei'cnt  was  tie 
conduct  of  the  kuig,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to  display  1  is 
triuuiph  over  Wyatt.     Within  a  few  diiys  after,  he  vas  p.:.]F- 
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big  at  boulfi  with  AVyatt^  the  duke  of  Suffolk^  and  mr 
Bryan.  Henry  was  in  iiigh  guod  humour^  but  afiirmed  that  in 
the  cast  of  the  bowl  he  had  surpassed  his  competitor  Wyatt 
Both  Wyatt  and  his  partner  declared^ "  By  his  leave,  it  was  not 
BO.''  The  king^  however^  continued  pointing  with  his  finger  on 
which  he  had  Anne  Boleyu's  ring^  and,  smiling  significantly, 
said,  ''Wyatt,  I  tell  thee  it  is  nUne.'^  The  ring,  which  was 
well  known  to  hmi,  at  last  caught  the  ej'e  of  mr  Thonias 
Wyatt,  who  paused  a  little  to  rally  his  spirits.  Then  taking 
fi*om  his  bosom  the  chain  to  which  hung  the  tablet,  #Iiich  the 
king  Ukewise  remembered  well,  and  had  noted  it  when  worn 
by  Anne  Boleyn,  he  said,  ''And  if  it  may  like  your  majesty 
to  give  me  leave  to  measure  the  cast  with  this,  I  have  good 
hopes  yet  it  will  be  mine.^'  Wyatt  then  busied  himself  with 
measuring  the  space  between  the  bowls  with  the  chain  of  the 
tablet,  and  boldly  pronoimced  the  game  to  be  his.  "  It  may 
be  so,''  exclaimed  the  monarch,  haughtUy  spuming  from  him 
the  disputed  bowl ;  "  but  then  I  am  deceived  I''  and,  with  an 
angry  brow,  he  broke  up  the  sport.  This  double-meaning 
dialogue  was  understood  by  few  or  none  but  themselves ;  but 
the  king  retired  to  his  chamber  with  his  countenance  expres* 
sive  of  the  resentment  he  felt.  He  soon  took  an  opportunity 
of  reproaching  Aune  Boleyn  with  giving  love-tokens  to  Wyatt, 
when  the  lady  clearly  proved,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  her 
royal  lover,  that  her  tablet  had  been  snatched  from  her  and 
kept  by  superior  strength.* 

No  one  who  dispassionately  reflects  on  these  passages  in 
Anne's  conduct  can  reconcile  it  either  with  her  duty  to  her 
royal  mistress,  or  those  feelings  of  feminine  delicacy  which 
would  make  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  tremble  at  the 
impropriety  of  becoming  an  object  of  contention  between  two 
married  men.  Wyatt  prudently  resigned  the  fair  prize  to  his 
ro>  al  rival,  and  if  Anne  abstained  fi^om  compUance  with  the 

*  On  thi«  civcunist  inu'o,  r(Miit4?(l  by  Wyatt  himself,  ba«  been  founded  the  calur.iuy 
re|)eaUHl  by  Sandn-s  jmd  uKiiiy  Fronch  and  Spanish  wiitcra,  and  by  the  Calli-  I'c 
hist-orianfj  in  m'niTal.  that  Wyatt  hud  confo«!H,'d  to  Henry  an  intrigue  with  Ann^ 
B<iU'yii ;  but  tlie  ]ii}j:h  favour  in  which  he  continued  with  both,  plainly  ])n)vca 
that  Wvatt's  pa>«sion  wius  not  p<TTnittcd  by  the  lady  t?  transgrctti)  tkrthiT  thaii 
He  daicrihes  in  the  uhuve  narration. 
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uiihallo^ved  solicitatiooB  of  the  king^  it  must^  we  f(Par,  be 
ascribed  rather  to  her  caution  thau  her  virtue^  for  «be  liad 
uvei*steppod  the  restraints  of  moral  rectitude  when  aha  firat 
permitted  herself  to  encourage  liis  attentions.  In  the  hour 
that  Anne  Boleyn  did  tliis,  she  took  her  first  step  towards  a 
scaffold^  and  pn^pared  for  herself  a  doom  which  fully  exempli- 
fies the  warning,  '^  Those  who  sow  the  whirlwind^  must  expect 
tx)  reap  the  storm/'  Ambition  had  now  entered  her  head; 
she  saw  that  the  admiration  of  the  sovereign  had  rendered  her 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  who  sought  his  favour^  and  she 
felt  the  fatal  charms  of  power, — ^not  merely  the  power  which 
beauty,  wit,  and  fascination  had  given  her,  but  that  of  political 
influence.  In  a  word,  she  swayed  the  will  of  the  arbiter  of 
Eiu*opc,  and  she  had  detennined  to  share  his  throne  as  soon 
as  her  royal  mistress  coidd  be  dispossessed.  The  Christmas 
festival  w;is  celobi'ated  with  more  than  usual  splendour  at 
Greenwich  that  year,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  not  the  queen,  waa 
the  prima  donna  at  all  tlie  tom*neys,  masques,  banquets,  and 
b;ills  with  which  the  king  endeavoured  to  beguile  the 
fug  tonnents  of  suspense  ocxmsioned  by  the  obstacles 
\A'ol.sey's  diplomatic  craft  contmued  to  interpose  in  the  pit^ 
coed  in  jr?  for  the  (hvorce. 

AVheu  IIenr}''s  treatise  on  the  illegahty  of  his  present  mar- 
riage was  coDipleted,  in  the  pride  of  authorship  he  ordered  it 
to  be  shown  to  the  gi'catest  litei*ary  genius  of  his  court,  lir 
Thomas  ^lore,  with  a  demand  of  his  opinion.  Too  honest  to 
flatter,  and  too  wise  to  criticise  the  work  of  the  royal  pedant^ 
More  extricated  himself  from  the  dilemma  by  pleading  hii 
ignorance  of  theology.  The  treatise  was,  however,  presented 
to  poi)e  Clement ;  and  Stei)hen  Gardiner  (then  known  by  the 
hunil)le  name  of  Mr.  Stephen)  was,  with  Edmund  Fox,  tlis 
kiug^s  almoner,  deputed  to  wring  from  that  pontiff  a  dedara- 
tiou  in  unison  with  the  prohibiiion  in  Scripture  against  mar- 
ria^^e  with  a  brother's  widow.  This,  and  some  other  equivocal 
concessions,  having  been  obtained.  Fox  returned  to  Englai^ 
and  proceeding  to  Greenwich,  communicated  the  progrev 
that  bad  been  made  to  the  kmg,  who  received  him  in  Anal 
Boleyn 's  apartments.    Amve,  whose  sangume  temper. 
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mith  feminine  inexjierlence  in  ftcderiastical  kw^  made  her  fimcy 
that  the  papal  sanction  to  the  divorce  was  imj^ed  in  the  in* 
Btruments  exhibited  to  the  king,  was  agitated  with  tranqpoorta 
of  exultation^  and  bestowed  more  liberal  promises  of  patronage 
on  the  bearer  of  these  unmeaning  documents  than  became 
her.  Wolsey  was  included  in  a  commission  with  cardinal 
Campeggio  to  tiy  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  his  enamoured  master,  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  pope,  describing  Anne  Boleyn  as  a  model  of 
female  exceUenoe^  in  order  to  controvert  the  scanduls  that 
were  already  current  at  Rome  respecting  her  connexioiiL  with 
the  king. 

In  this  position  were  affairs  when  the  noted  qpidemic  called 
'the  sweating  sickness'  broke  out,  June  1st,  in  the  court. 
Henry,  in  his  first  alarm,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Wolsey 
and  his  spiritual  directors,  and  sent  the  fidr  Boleyn  home  to 
her  &thcr  at  Hever-castle,  while  he  effected  a  temporary  re- 
conciliation with  his  injured  queen.  His  penitentiary  exercises 
with  Katharine  did  not,  however,  deter  him  fixnn  pursuing 
his  amatory  correspondence  with  her  absent  rivaL  Here  is 
oue  o£  the  letters  which  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Anne  while  at  Hever-castle :' — 

"  Mt  Mistress  asd  mt  Tbjxsd, 

"  My  heart  and  I  surrender  ourselves  into  yonr  hands,  and  we  sniiplioate  to  ba 
oomincndcd  to  your  good  graces,  and  that  by  absence  your  affections  may  not  \» 
diminished  to  us.  For  that  would  be  to  augment  our  pain,  which  would  be  a 
great  pity,  since  absence  gives  enough,  and  more  than  I  ever  tliouplic  could  I* 
felt.  Tliis  brings  to  my  mind  afiict  in  astronomy,  which  is,  that  the  fVirthcr  the 
polcK  are  from  the  sun,  notwithstanding,  the  more  scorching  is  his  heat.  Thus 
is  it  with  our  love ;  absence  has  placed  distance  between  us,  nevertheless  il?rvour 
increases — at  least  on  my  part.  I  hope  the  same  from  you,  assuring  you  Ihat  iit 
my  case  the  anguish  of  alienee  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  intolerable  were  it 
not  for  the  firm  hope  I  have  of  your  indissoluble  affection  towards  me.  In  order 
to  remind  you  of  it,  and  because  I  cannot  in  person  be  in  your  presence,  I  send 
you  the  tiling  which  comes  nearest  that  is  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  my  pctore,  and 
tike  whole  device,  which  you  already  know  of,  set  in  bracelets,  wishing  myself  m 
their  place  when  it  plraras  you.     lliis  is  iVom  the  hand  of 

**  Your  servant  and  friend, 

«  H.  R." 

Fears  for  the  health  of  his  absent  favourite  certainly  dictated 
the  following  letter  from  Henry  to  Anne : — 

'  Printud  at  the  end  of  Robert  of  Aveabor? 
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*'  Tlic  an€&<iincM  mj  daubtfl  almut  your  health  gave  me,  disturbed  imd 
»^i»d  me  excLVilingly,  and  I  Rhouhl  not  have  had  any  quiet  witliont  hearing;  ocrtein 
<ul:ii7ii.  But  now,  since  you  liave  as  yet  folt  nothing;,  T  hope  it  is  withyoa  m  if 
Ls  u  ith  ns.  For  when  we  w(>rc  at  Walton,  two  ushers,  two  valct9-de*chainbrB^  iBd 
y  )ur  brother'  fell  ill.  hut  arc  now  quite  well ;  and  since  wc  liave  returned  to 
yonr  house  at  Hnndstlon-  we  have  b.-en  perfivtly  well,  Govl  be  praised,  and  have 
not,  at  present,  one  sick  pi^raon  in  the  family,  and  I  think,  if  you  would  rrtini 
from  the  Surrey  side,  as  we  did,  you  would  ettcapc  all  dan^^T.  Tlierc  is  anotlier 
thln^;  that  may  comfort  you,  which  is,  Uiat,  in  truth,  in  this  distemper  few  or 
nr>  women  have  Ixvn  taken  ill;  and  l^esides  no  permn  of  our  court,  and  ftwcfa^ 
w!).-re,  have  died  of  it.  For  which  reaiton  I  beg  you,  my  entirely  beloired,  not  lo 
frlt^hten  yourself,  or  to  1x^  too  unea<«y  at  oiu-  ahnwnce,  for  wherever  I  am,  I  aa 
yi>urH.  And  yet  we  must  sometimes  submit  to  our  misfortunes,  for  wlioeverwtO 
Mtrupr^le  a<ra'.nst  fate  is  ^^^morally  but  so  much  the  farther  from  (cuiiing  his  endi 
w'.t.Tcforo  coniibrt  yourself  and  take  eoumgc,  and  make  this  misfortuzie  h  eoif 
to  you  as  you  can,  for  1  hope  shortly  to  make  you  sing  *  le  reweoye*^ 

**  No  more  at  present  for  luck  of  time,  hut  thit  I  wish  you  in  my  armi^  tint 
1  miirht  a  little  disjxil  your  unrea^mahle  thoughts." 

One  of  tlie  CHi'l  est  victiais  to  the  pestilence  was  Anne^ 
br<)ther<-ii)-la\v^  AVilliaiu  Carey/  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  t!ie  kin;;.  A  letter,  written  by  Anue  to  the  king  in  behalf 
ol"  lier  5>ister  Maiy,  now  left  a  tU^stitute  widow  with  two  in&nti^ 
LJicits  from  Henry  this  mysterions  reply,  in  which  no  linger- 
ing syni])tom  of  tenderness  for  the  former  object  of  his  fickle 
regard  is  disecrnible: — 

•*  In  rej^nl  to  your  sister's  matter,  I  have  caa^  Walter  Welche*  to  write  ti 

my  lord  [her  father]  my  mind  thereon,  whereby  I  trust  that  Eve  shall  not  d^ 

('  ive  Adaai ;  f^>r  surv>ly,  whatever  is  said,  it  cannot  stand  with  lua  honour  bat 

t.Kit  ho  nmst  net^ds  take  her,  his  natunil  d.iUQ^hter,*  now  in  her  extreme neonntj. 

N>  mon^  to  you  at  this  time,  mine  own  d;irling,  but  awhile  I  would  we  worn  to- 

£t5iher  an  evening.  .      ,     ,     ,       ,    « 

With  the  hand  of  yours*  'HLB." 

*  This  was  George  Kole^m. 

*  Hun<idon.  Tliij*  seat,  so  noted  as  the  nurserj'  of  Henry  VIII.'s  cbiUrm.  ori> 
g;'Mally  lK>loi>;2red  to  the  Holevns,  and  was  purchased  by  the  king^  from  tliem. 

^  This  was  probably  the  refmiu  of  some  pretty  French  roundelay  shu  used  ti 
«ii:^. 

*  He  was  only  just  n'le:Lsed  from  his  duty  in  the  royal  bedchamber,  in  whidk 
Ite  had  slept  for  sirvenil  nlufhts.  Bryan  Tuke  writes  to  Wolsey, — ^  Now  is  mm 
wme  that  Mr.  Canty  is  dead  of  the  sweat,  whom,  at  my  flnt  coming,  I  Tm\ 
luMr  this  placs ;  and  he  said  to  me,  that  he  had  been  with  his  wife  at  Plaabey,  ni 
would  not  lie  seen  in  the  kin^*s  residence,  because  he  wanted  to  ride  and  honk, 
(.hir  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  hold  hb  band  over  ns!*' — Gott.  MS^  Vc^ 
c  iv.  f.  237. 

*  Sir  Walter  Welche,  one  of  the  six  gentlemen  of  lus  priTy-diainber. 

*  The  expression  in  the  letter  of  natural  daughter  does  not  mean  iUtgiHwi^ 
d.mght<2r,  but  points  OTit  that  she  was  sir  Tliomas*s  daughtx^r  by  tlu)  tion  of 
wlille  sho  was  bit  the  step-dtuqhter  of  lady  lioleyn.     The  term  natural  Ibr 
e-.tkiaite  wa<>  uul  ikksi  till  ilie  \ai&  oeutiirv. 
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Tliis  metaphor  of  Eve  has  aUusion  to  the  step-mother  of  Alary 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  been  extremely  aveme  to  Mary's 
love-match ;  but  the  king  seems  to  suppose  that  she  would 
not,  after  his  mandate,  dare  to  prejudice  the  &ther  against  his 
distressed  child.  We  shall  soon  find  the  indiscreet  Mary  in 
disgrace  with  all  parties^  on  account  of  her  incorrigible  predi- 
lection for  making  love-matches. 

Anne  and  her  father  were  both  seized  with  this  alarming 
epidemic  early  in  June.  The  agitating  intelligence  of  the  peril 
of  his  beloved  was  conveyed  to  Heniy  by  express  at  midnight. 
He  instantly  despatched  his  physician,  Dr.  Butts,  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  indited  the  following  tender  epistle  to  her  r^ —  • 

**  The  most  displeasing  news  that  oonld  oocnr  came  to  me  suddenly  at  nigM, 
On  three  aoooants  I  itaust  lament  it.  One,  to  hear  of  the  iUneas  of  my  mistrem^ 
whom  I  esteem  more  than  all  the  world,  and  whose  health  I  desiie  aa  I  do  n^ 
mm  :  I  wonld  willingly  hear  hnlf  of  wliat  yoo  soffer  to  cnre  yon.  The  aeeond, 
from  the  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  endnre  my  wearisome  absence  much  longer, 
wliich  has  hitherto  given  me  all  the  vexation  that  was  possible.  The  third*  be» 
cause  my  physician  (in  whom  I  have  most  confidence)  is  absent  at  the  very  time 
when  he  conld  have  given  me  the  greatcKt  pleasore.  But  I  hope,  by  hhn  and 
his  means,  to  obtain  one  of  my  chief  joys  on  earth ;  that  is,  the  core  of  mf 
mistress.  Yet,  from  the  want  of  him,  I  send  yon  my  second,  (Dr.  Butts,)  aiul 
hope  tliat  he  will  soon  make  you  well.  I  shall  then  love  hun  more  than  ever.  I 
beseech  you  to  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  your  illness.  By  your  ddng  this,  1 
hope  soon  to  see  you  again,  which  will  be  to  me  a  greater  cumibrt  than  oil  tbt 
precious  jewels  in  the  world. 

"  Written  by  that  Bccretary  who  is,  and  for  ever  will  be,  your  lo3ral  and  moal 
assured  8er\'ant,  "  H.  R." 

Henry  was  at  Ilunsdon,  June  23,  1528,  where  he  was  at- 
tended by  his  secrctar}'^  Brj'an  Tuke,  mIio  as-sisted  him  in  some 
of  his  writings  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  eiHdently  much  against 
the  secretary's  inclination.  Tlie  king  used  to  commune  se- 
cretly with  liis  physician,  and  sup  apait  in  a  tower  ;  and  as  he 
passed  by  the  chamber  of  Bryan,  would  "  turn  in/'  and  examine 
what  he  had  written,  and  chat  on  news,  and  talk  of  any  thing 
on  his  mind.  Among  other  matters  he  told  him  "  how  mie- 
tres<?  Anne  and  lord  Rochford  both  had  the  sickness,  and 
what  jeopardy  the}  V^\c  been  in  by  the  turning  in  of  the  sweat 
before  the  time;  of  the  endeavours  of  Dr.  Butts,  who  went  to 
them  and  returned  ;  and  finally,  of  their  perfect  recovery.*'* 
Aune  was  in  imnuiiciit  dati;;er,  but  through  the  skill  and  care 

>  Utter  ol  Hryan  1  uko  U)  W'lAmy,  Cotton.  MS.,  c.  iy.  f.  237. 
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of  Dr.  Butts  she  was  preserved  to  fulfil  a  darker  dcstiuy.  The 
Kliadow  of  death  had  passed  from  over  her^  but  the  solemn 
warning  was  unheeded^  and  she  fearlessly  pressed  onward  to 
the  fatal  accomplishment  of  her  wishes. 

TliO  fu*st  use  she  made  of  her  convalescence  was^  to  employ 
lleneii<^e  to  j)en  the  following  deceitful  message  from  her  to 
cardinal  Wolti^y  :  "  JSlaistres  Anne  is  very  well  amended^  and 
commended  her  humbly  to  your  grace,  and  thinketh  it  long 
till  she  sj)eak  with  you/^*  She  soon  after  wrote  to  the  cardi- 
nal liei'self,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  woman  of 
her  haughty  spirit  could  condescend  to  use  the  abject  style 
^Thich  at  this  period  marks  her  letters  to  her  unforgiven  file. 
It  is,  howevor,  possible  that  this  dissimidation  was  enjoined 
by  Henry,  when  he  paid  her  his  promised  \isit  after  her  reoo- 
vcry  fioni  the  sickness,  at  which  time  they  must  have  coniF 
voundcd  this  partnership  epistle-  with  the  view  of  b^uiling 
W()Ise\^4nto  forwarding  their  desire  at  the  approaching  ooa- 
rcntion  : — 

"  Mr  LoKD, 
'*  In  my  most  humble  vnne  tliat  my  heart  can  think,  I  derire  jon  to  pudoBiK 
^t  I  am  S()  UAk\  to  tniublo  you  with  my  sunple  and  rude  writing,  ertemiiiig  it 
to  prcKtvil  from  hor  that  is  much  desirourf  to  know  that  yoar  gnce  dom  wdl,  H 
I  iH.'rocivo  from  this  IxtinT  that  you  do,  the  which  I  pray  God  long  to  oontmiM^ 
M  I  nm  most  Ujund  to  pray;  for  I  do  not  know  the  great  pains  and  trooUei  ym 
have  taki>n  for  mc,  lx)th  night  and  d;iy,  Li  ever  to  be  recompenaed  on  mj  putp 
but  alon&hf  [only]  in  loviu}^  you  (next  to  the  klnpf*M  ptice)  above  all  cmtimi 
living.  Ami  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  daily  proof  of  my  deeds  ihall  mmnitet^ 
diHrlarc  and  atfinn  the  same  WTiting  to  be  true,  and  I  do  trait  yoa  think  till 
lame.  My  lord,  I  do  2u<sure  you  I  do  long  to  hear  from  yoa  news  of  the  ]q{«t% 
for  I  do  hope  (an'  they  come  from  you)  they  sliull  be  very  good;  and  I  am  son 
you  dtntiro  it  as  much  as  I,  and  more  an*  it  were  pomible,  as  I  know  it  m  nofci 
and  thus  romaining  in  a  steadfast  hope,  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter.  WrittaB 
vith  the  hand  c»f  her  that  is  most  bouid  to  be — ""* 

"  P.  S.  by  king  Henry.  The  writer  of  this  letter  would  notceiiM  tfll  ahe  lad 
oaased  mc  likewise  to  set  my  bund,  desiring  you,  though  it  be  shorty  to  imkm 
Lt  in  good  part.  I  eMure  you  that  there  is  neither  of  us  but  greatly  desiretli  to 
■ce  you,  and  are  joyous  to  hear  that  you  have  escaped  this  i)lague  so  well,  Uartlug 
the  fury  thereof  to  bo  ]>ussiMl,  especially  witli  thcni  that  keepeth  good  diet»  m\ 
trust  you  do.  The  not  hearing  of  the  legate's  arrival  in  France  causeth  nssom^ 
what  to  nnii^e,  notwithstanding  we  tnut,  by  your  diligence  and  vigiUmej*  (witk 
the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,)  shortly  to  be  eased  out  of  that  troafalB.    Kt 

'  .State- l'a|)ers,  vol.  i.  '  Harleian  Misoellanj. 

'  This  letter  has  been  attributed  to  queen  Katliarine  and  lleniy  VllL     It  ha 
no  signuturo,  but  the  manner  of  compoHition  is  precisely  the  Muie  wstli  tha 
Utter  by  Anne  Uoleyu. 
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Store  to  yoo  at  thk  time,  but  that  I  pray  <3od  dend  jon  tm  gojd  health  ami  praai 
perity  a.  the  writer  wouU.    «  By  your  lormg  •orewign  «id  Mend.   ^^^^ 

The  king  had,  according  to  the  French  ambaasador,  become 
infuriated  with  Wolsey  at  the  delay  of  the  divorce,  and  had 
nsed  '' terrible  terms''  to  him.  Wolsey,  towards  the  middle 
of  July,  fell  sick  of  the  pestilence,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  in 
order  to  work  on  the  king's  affection,  or  to  procure  some  re- 
spite till  the  arrival  of  Campeggio.  Anne  Boiqm  sent  him 
the  following  letter,  which,  firom  mentioning  this  illness,  is 
ffuppoised  to  liave  been  written  at  the  end  of  July,  1528 : — 

**  My  Lord, 
"  In  my  mo«t  famnble  wiae  that  my  poor  heart  eaa  think,  T  do  thank  yonr 
grace  for  your  kind  letter,  and  fbr  your  ridi  and  goodly  present,  the  whidi  I 
0bfdl  never  be  able  to  deser/e  without  your  help,  of  wliich  I  have  hitherto  had  ro 
great  plenty,  that  all  the  days  of  my  l^e  I  am  most  bound  of  all  cpeatorei^  neit 
the  king's  g^ace,  to  love  and  serve  your  grace,  of  the  which  I  hosooch  ycm 
never  to  doubt  that  ever  I  shall  vary  from  this  thought,  as  long  as  any  hnath  b 
In  my  body.  And  as  touching  your  grace's  trouble  with  the  sweat;  I  thank  our 
Lord  that  them  that  I  desired  and  prayed  for  are  escaped ;  and  that  m,  tho  king  a 
grace  and  you,  not  doubting  that  God  has  preserved  you  both  for  great  oanaea 
known  aloneltf  [only]  of  His  high  wiiHlom.  And  as  Ibr  the  coming  of  the  legatcv 
I  desire  that  much.  And  if  it  be  Qod's  pleasure,  I  pray  him  to  send  tins  matter 
al.ortly  to  a  good  end,  and  then  I  trust,  my  lord,  to  reoompensepartof  yonr  great 
pains.  In  the  which  I  must  require  you,  in  the  mean  time^  to  accept  my  good* 
will  in  the  stead  of  the  power;  the  whidi  must  proceed  partly  from  yoot  as  our 
Lord  knowetb*  whom  I  beseech  to  send  yoo  long  life,  with  oontinnanoe  mhonoor* 
Written  with  the  hand  of  her  that  is  most  bound  to  be 

^  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant^ 

"AkKB  BOLITK." 

There  is  a  diflBculty  in  reading  and  imderstanding  the  letters 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  on  account  of  an  evident  want  of  sincerity. 
Another  of  these  epistles,  meant  to  propitiate  Wolsey,  regard 
mg  the  trial  of  the  validity  of  queen  Katharine's  marriage,  is 
a  repetition,  with  very  Uttle  variation,  of  the  professions  in  the 
above.  She  "  humbly  thanks  him  for  his  travail  in  seeking 
to  bring  to  pass  the  greatest  weal  that  is  possible  to  come  to 
any  creature  living,  and  in  especial  remembering  how  wretched 
and  unworthy  I  am  in  compare  to  his  highness.'^  The  earnest- 
ness  of  her  protestations  of  favour  and  affection  to  the  cardinal, 
in  case  he  should  succeed  in  making  her  queen,  is  apparent 
in  the  following  words,  wliich  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  by  her  hand,  and  subscribed  with  her  auto- 
graph, ae  follows ; — 
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'*  I  assnro  yoa  that  after  this  matter  is  broaght  to  hen,  ytn  shall  find  m  jm 
Itmnd  (in  the  mean  time)  to  owe  yon  my  service,  and  then  look  what  thing  in 
this  world  I  can  imnppne  to  do  yon  pleatiure  in,  yon  shall  find  mt  the  gladdert 
wtMiian  in  the  world  to  do  it. 


t^4A/9^ 


That  occasional  doubts  and  misginngs  were  entertained 
by  Anne^  as  to  the  stability  of  Henry's  regard  and  the  real 
nature  of  his  intentions,  may  be  gathered  from  the  device  of 
A  jewel  presented  by  her  to  the  royal  lover,  to  which  he  alludei 

in  the  following  letter : — 

"  Tur  a  pn^sont  so  valuable,  that  nothing  oould  he  more,  (oonrideiing  the  wliob 
of  it,)  I  rutum  to  you  my  most  hearty  thanks,  not  only  on  acooont  of  the  eoilly 
diamond,  and  the  ship  in  which  the  solitary  damsel  is  toned  abont^  but  clueAy 
for  the  fine  mtcq)rctation  and  the  too  humble  siibmission  which  yoor  goodnev 
hath  made  to  mc ;  for  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  an  oceawOB 
to  dosor\'c  it,  if  I  were  not  assistinl  by  yoiu*  great  humanity  and  fhronr.  widdi  I 
luive  always  sought  to  seek,  and  will  always  seek  to  preserve  by  all  the  wrriMi 
i-^  my  power ;  and  this  Is  my  iirm  intention  and  hope,  aooordiiig  to  the  motto* 
A^t  iUic  aut  nuUihi. 

**  The  demonstrations  of  your  afToctions  are  such,  the  fine  thomghtii  of  your 
letter  so  cordially  expressed,  that  they  oblige  me  f'jr  ever  to  honour,  lore,  and 
serve  you  sincerely,  beseeching  you  to  continue  in  the  same  firm  and  oonstuit  por- 
])ose ;  and  assuring  you  that,  on  my  part,  I  will  not  only  make  yoa  s  raitible 
rt'tum,  but  outdo  you  in  loyalty  of  h«irt,  if  it  lie  powible. 

"  1  desire,  al'o,  that  if  at  any  time  before  tlii-i  I  have  in  any  way  oflbnded  jovb 
that  yon  would  give  me  the  same  absolution  that  yon  ask,  assuring  yoa  tliaft 
hereafter  my  heart  shall  be  dedicated  to  yon  alone.  I  wish  my  person  waa  m  too, 
(i(»d  can  do  it,  if  he  pleases,  to  whom  I  pray  once  a-day  for  that  end»  hopmg  fbift 
at  length  my  prayers  will  be  heard.  I  wish  the  time  may  he  short,  bat  I  riiall 
think  it  long  till  we  see  one  another.  Written  hy  the  hand  of  that  eeeietii>» 
who^  in  hearty  bmly,  and  will  is 

**  Voire  loyal  ct  plus  assort  nnritear 


'  The  original  of  this  letter  ii  written  in  French.  The  lettem  ere  wewv^ixm  b 
p*l|  eight  of  these  are  written  in  Enghsh,  and  nine  of  the  earlier  in  French.  Vm 
of  the  French  letters  have  the  fimciful  heart  signature,  with  the  French  woHf 
i>n  each  side  of  the  heart-,  signifying  Henry  seeks  Anne  Boletft^  no  otkert  endtbt 
word  of  power,  Bex.    One  French  letter  is  signed  with  H.  lU  end  the 
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It  must  have  been  nearlv  at  this  crisis  that  tlie  kin*?  was 
iu'hiced  to  declare  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  father,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  make  her  liis  consort  whenever  he  should  be 
released  from  his  present  marriage.  After  this  intimation^  ne 
became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Ilever-castle.  He  used  to  ride 
thither  privately  from  Eltliam  or  Greenwich.  The  local 
tradition  of  Hever  points  out  a  certain  hill  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  castle,  wliere  he  used  to  soimd  his  bugle  to  give 
notice  of  his  approach.  The  oak-panelled  chamber  and  the 
antique  gallery  are  still  shown  at  the  castle  where  he  used 
to  have  interviews  with  Anne  Bole\Ti.  "  She  stood  still  upon 
her  giiard,^'  says  Wyatt,  ''  and  was  not  easily  carried  away, 
v.'ith  all  this  appearance  of  happiness ;  first,  on  accoimt  of  the 
love  she  bare  ever  to  the  queen  whom  she  served,  a  personage 
(S  great  virtue;  and  secondly,  she  imagined  that  there  waa 
less  freedom  in  her  union  witli  her  lord  and  king,  than  with 
one  more  agreeable  to  her.'' 

Her  love  of  pleasure  and  thirst  for  admiration  rendered 
Anne  impatient  to  emerge  from  the  retirement  of  Hever- 
castle ;  and  the  fears  of  the  pestilence  having  entirely  passed 
away,  she  returned  to  court  on  the  18th  of  August.  The 
French  ambassador,  Du  Bellai,  who  had  predicted  that  her 
influence  would  entirely  decay  with  absence,  thus  announces 
her  rcai)pearimce  in  his  reports  to  his  own  government:  "  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Bolcyn  has  at  last  returned  to  the  court,  and  I 
believe  the  king  to  be  so  infatuated  with  her,  that  God  alone 
could  abate  his  madness/'  The  queen  was  sent  to  Greenwich, 
and  her  fair  rival  was  lodged  in  a  splendid  suite  of  apai'tments 
eoTitiirnous  to  those  of  the  king.*  The  time-serving  portion 
of  the  courtiers  flattered  the  weakness  of  the  sovereijm  bv 
offering   their  adulation  to  the  beautiful   and   accomplished 

i  ijr  A.  15.  without  the  words;  another  has  merely  the  kinp's  initialii,  with  tlic  French 
\:>]ihma  aimable  WTxiten  on  encli  side.  Tlie  English  letters  are  signed  in  three 
<"  lirt'iit  iTifKles,  with  tlie  initials  of  the  kinp's  name  as  above,  without  other  addi- 
\.<u>.  ^-'onic  have  a  small  h  and  the  Rex  contraction;  another  the  word  Henry, 
\  ry  well  writtoTi.  and  the  l*«'x  contraction;  this  h\»t  \t>  adde<l  to  a  small  French) 
1.  •.  (No.  S.^  f  iidiiijr  in  (\v]>her,  in  answer  to  an  evident  reijuest  for  a  place  in  the 
r«  y.r.  hou**.  I'nld.  The  tliiita-itic  signature  at  the  conclusion  is  appended  to  more 
than  one  of  H<'nrs''s  letter^. 

'  I,e  CInnul.     Tv'lrr.     T.in--'d. 
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oY)jcct  of  his  passion.  She  was  supported  by  the  powerfbl 
influence  of  licr  maternal  kinsmen,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
liis  brethren,  men  who  wei*e  illustrious,  not  only  by  tlidr 
higli  rank  and  descent  from  the  monarchs  of  England  and 
Fmnce,  but  by  the  services  tliey  had  rendered  their  country, 
both  by  sea  and  land;  yet  the  voice  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  was  against  her.  They  felt  the  cause  of  their  injured^ 
their  virtuous  queen,  as  their  own ;  and  their  indignation  wai 
so  decidedly  manifested,  tliat  Henry,  despotic  as  he  was>  ven- 
tured uot  to  oppose  the  popular  clamour  for  the  dismissal 
of  his  fair  favourite.*  Power  might  uphold^  the  sophistiy  of 
party  defend  tlie  position  of  Anne  Boleyn  at  thi»  crisis,  but 
on  the  grounds  of  morahty  and  religion  it  coidd  never  be 
justified.  The  legate  was  expected  from  Rome  to  tiy  the 
validity  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Kallianne,  and,  as  Heniy 
founded  his  objections  on  scruples  of  consdeuce,  it  was  judged 
most  prudent  to  keep  passion  behind  the  scenes  till  the  farce 
was  ended.  Anne  Boleyn.  was  accordingly  required  by  her 
royal  lover  to  retire  to  Hever-castle  for  the  present,  niia 
sort  of  temporizing  policy  was  not  agreeable  to  her,  but  the 
king  insisted  upon  her  departure ;  "  whereat,^'  to  use  the  quaint 
but  expressive  phrase  of  a  contcmponuy,  '^  she  smoked."  So 
great,  indeed,  was  her  displeasure,  that  she  vowed  she  wonld 
return  to  court  no  more,  after  havmg  been  dismissed  in  sndi 
an  abrupt  and  uncourteous  fashion. 

Henry,  who  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  perversity  of  mistress 
Anne,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  conciUate  her.  He 
continued  to  AVTite  the  most  impa.ssioned  letters  to  her^  and  to 
give  her  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  expected 
legate.  That  Anne  at  first  maintained  an  obdurate  silence  is 
evinced  by  one  of  Henry's  letters,  which  we  insert  :— 

"Although,  my  mistress,  it  has  not  pleased  yea  to  remember  the  praouM  jm 
made  me  when  I  was  last  with  yoo;  that  is,  to  hear  good  newi  traok  yon,  and  to 
have  an  answer  to  my  kst  letter,  yet  it  seems  to  me  thftt  it  bcbnga  to  a  tn» 
servant  (seeing  tliat  otlierwise  he  can  koaw  nothing)  to  inquire  the  health  of  hii 
mistress ;  and  to  acquit  myself  of  the  duty  of  a  true  Mrvant»  I  aend  jod  tUi 
letter,  bcscecliing  you  to  apprize  me  of  your  weUkre.  I  pn^  thia  may  aontiBBi 
as  long  aa  I  desire  mine  own. '  And  to  canae  yoa  yet  oftener  to  lemember  ■%! 


I  HerberMn  White  Kenneth  voLL  p.  10& 


Mmd  you.  by  die  bmrw  of  llii».  n  biiA  kllli'd  liul  cvmini-,  Tcr*  1nt<v  l.y  luiin'  .nvn 
hanil, — hoping,  tliut  hIil'Ii  jciu  cnt  of  it,  yon  mnj  think  nf  tlie  liQiit«r.  Fr.nn 
want  of  rnom,  I  muiit  end  my  leilfr.  WrilU'ti  by  tlio  baad  otjvar  «erMui!,  wild 
■BTjoibjii  wialiBaftw  JooinrtcMlof  jonr  hroUiBT.  „jj    j^„ 

Cardinal  Campeggit/s  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  had  retarded 
bis  opening  the  legautinc  court,  wliich  waa  expected  spi-eJily 
to  pronounce  the  divorce.  It  lias  been  conjectured  tliat  the 
delay  was  wilful,  in  order  that  Henry'a  fickle  temper  might 
weary  of  his  passion  before  tlie  sentence  was  pronounced. 
Anne  IJoIeyn  was  certainly  of  this  opinion,  and  expi-easly  de- 
clared that  Canipcffgio's  iihiess  was  feigned.  Tlie  nest  letter 
ehows  that  the  king  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  it  ia  appa- 
rent that  he  thought  slie  had  acted  unreasonably  in  the  AOget 
the  had  lately  manifested  against  liimself : — 

"  To  infbrm  yoa  ichat  jny  it  is  to  mc  to  unikTstand  at  jonr  contbrmaUetiMa 
with  reoam,  iinil  of  the  luiitireming  of  your  inutilu  and  vsin  t\umg\iXi  witb  Uia 
bridle  oTmLKUi.  I  tfaire  you  nil  tbo  greatii«si  of  the  world  could  tiot  cottuterpoii^ 
fcr  mj  mtisfuctiiin.  tha  knowledge  and  iwtjuiitj  tliereof  Tlierefore,  good  nreot- 
bcBii.  continue  tbe  eaiae,  not  only  in  llun,  but  in  nil  your  dmn^  hereiiler,  for 
tliereby  ihall  come,  botli  to  jou  uid  me,  tliu  greutest  qoielueu  that  may  be  in 
thia  world. 

"  Tha  cause  why  the  bearer  stuyi  ao  long  is,  the  gear'  I  have  hikd  to  drsM  wp 
fcr  JOB,  which  I  truBt,  ere  long,  to  see  yoa  occupy;  and  then  [  tmst  to  occupj 
jtrnn,  which  aluitl  be  recompenM  enough  to  me  fur  all  my  paiua  and  labonr. 

"  llie  uufeigneil  sickness  of  this  u-cil- willing  legate'  doth  mmew  hat  retard  thia 

leeen  to  your  jKraon,  but  1  tnat  verily,  whoa  God  ahull  send  him  health,  he  will 

with  diligence  recompense  his  demur.     For  I  know  well  when  he  hath  aiH 

(touching  the  mying  and  bmit  doLsq^  that  he  ]a  thouj^ht  int^«ria1)  *  that  it  shall 

ben-cll  knanti  in  tLis  matter  that  ho  is  not  imperial ;'''  and  llii!<  fir  lui:k  of  time. 

"  FarewelL" 

According  to  Stowe,  and  some  others,  the  revenues  of  the 

Bce  of  Durham  (or,  at  any  rate,  that  portion  of  the  immnnitiea 

of  the  bishopric  which  were  situated  in  the  metropohs)  were 

bestowed  by  Henry  on  Anne  Bolej-n  while  she  yet  ret^ned 

the  name  of  maid  of  honour  to  his  qneen.     It  is  certmn  that 

Durham-house  became  by  some  means  the  London  residence 

ot'  herself  and  her  parents.'     It  was  pleasantly  situaled  on  the 

'  Suppoaxl  tbe  fHimishing  and  decking  of  Snflblk-house. 

*  Cnprtinul  Cnniix'jrKi",  nlnini  Anne  Bolei-n  gunpi'ctert  of  a  ]  oliticol  fit  of  the  gnut. 

*  '  TCpgardiiig  the  popular  report,'  is  the  meaning  of  tliia  strange  sentence. 

*  Mea^iingtliot  be  was  nut  devoted  to  the  intereals  of  queen  Katliorine'i  nephew, 
tl«  emperor. 

'  i'ennant.  It  is  mriooa  to  trtiw  the  posaeiieionii  of  qneen  Eiiiubelh  as  Amu 
Bolcyn'a  1u.-in'V    wbcn  »lii'WHa]>riuaw,th'i  Durhom-bouw  h'u:<  ber  town  ifindono^ 
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banks  of  the  river,  on  the  very  spot  in  the  Strand  now  occupied 
by  the  Adelphi-buildings.  lliis^  however^  did  not  content 
Anne^  and  whcn^  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  she  con- 
sented^ by  the  entreaties  of  the  king^  seconded  by  the  ooin-^ 
mands  and  even  the  tears  of  her  father^  to  return  to  courty  it 
was  only  on  condition  that  a  more  splendid  and  commodious 
residence  should  be  allotted  her.  Henry  took  infinite  pains 
to  please  her  in  this  matter,  and  at  length  employed  Wolsey 
as  his  agent  in  securing  Suifolk-house  for  her  abode.  This  is 
announced  to  Anne  in  the  following  letter : — 
•*  Daulino, 

"  As  t.  uoliin^  a  lodginj^  for  yon,  we  have  gotten  one  liy  my  lord  cardiniirv 
means,  th(>  like  whereof  could  not  have  been  found  hi-reabouts  for  all  cuMiat^  lu  tL  « 
bcaixT  shall  more  ^how  you.  As  touching  our  other  affairi^  I  anure  you  tliere  cm 
lie  no  more  done  or  more  diligence  used,  nor  all  manner  of  dangers  better  bi.tli 
foreseen  and  provided  for ;  so  that  I  trust  it  shall  be  hereafter  to  both  oar  Obiii* 
forts,  the  specitdtiis  whereof  were  both  too  long  to  be  written,  and  hordfy  by  ineiH 
seiiger  to  be  dei'Lired.  Whe:  efurc,  till  yon  repair  hither  I  keep  something  ia 
store,  trusting  it  tihall  not  Ihi  long,  for  I  have  auised  my  lord  your  fiither  to  maLs 
his  provisions  ^^  ith  sj^ccd." 

In  another  letter  he  Avishes  her  father  to  hasten  their  8111^111 
in  London,  saying,  "  I  entreat  you,  my  mistress^  to  tell  your 
father  from  me,  that  I  beg  liiin  to  advance  but  tii'O  days  the 
designated  time,  tliat  it  may  be  earlier  than  the  old  term,  or 
at  least  on  the  day  prefixed.  Otherwise  I  shall  think  he  is 
not  disponed  to  sissist  lovers  as  he  pminised,  nor  according  to 
my  expectations." 

Suilolk-house  was  contiguous  to  Wolsey's  splendid  new* 
built  palace,  York-house,  ki^own  aftenvards  by  the  name  of 
Whitehall.  Henry  took  the  opportimity  of  borrowing  this 
mansion  of  the  airdinal,  as  aflbrding  better  facihties  for  unob- 
served intercoiu*se  with  Anne  than  his  own  royal  abode  at 
Westminster.  The  monarch  liked  York-house  so  well  that  lie 
never  returned  it,  either  to  its  defrauded  master  or  to  the  aee 
of  York.  Befoi*e  these  arrangements  were  well  completed^  the 
king  had  the  annoyance  of  learning  that  all  he  wrote  in  oon^ 

and  was  aflcmards  grant*  d  by  her  to  nr  V^Talter  Riileigfa.  " It  wm  ft  itft'c!/ 
hou.^,  built  in  the  rel^n  of  Henry  III.  by  Anthony  Beck,  bishop  of  Durham  i  tiit 
h  ill  is  titati'ly  and  hi<^h,  snp|iorted  with  lofty  marble  pillars.  It  standetfa  upon 
Tlmm(».  very  pleasantly.  Her  majesty  [Ehzabeth]  hath  givon  the  uK  feheraof  to 
«kr  Walter  Kak'  ^h.'* — XordcL's  Survey:  Camdeu  Suci^  ty. 
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fidence  to  Anne  Boleyn  was  publicly  known  in  London  soo<i 
afLer^  which  caused  him  to  write  this  admonition  to  the  incau- 
tious beauty : — 

«•  D^BLIXO, 

"  I  heartily  cummcnd  me  to  yon,  asoertuning  you  tliat  I  am  a  little  perplexed 
iritb  such  tilings  a»  yom:  brother  Bhall,  on  my  port,  declare  mito  you,  to  whtiai  I 
pray  you  will  give  full  credit,  for  it  were  too  long  to  write.  In  my  Uu^t  letters^ 
I  writ  to  you  that  I  trusted  shortly  to  see  you ;  this  ia  better  known  in  London 
than  any  thing  that  is  about  me,  whereof  I  not  a  Uttle  marvel,  but  lack  of  UU' 
ereet  handling  must  needs  be  the  cause.  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  but  tint 
I  trast  shortly  our  meeting  sliall  not  depend  upon  other  men's  light  handling,  i>..t 
nix>u  your  own.     Writ  with  the  hand  of  him  that  longs  to  be  yours." ' 

The  reproof  contained  in  this  letter  is  gentle,  considering  the 
provocation,  and  shows  how  extremely  Anne  Bolejm  was  in- 
dulged by  her  lover.  It  developes,  likewise,  a  great  weakness 
in  lier  character,  that  of  tattling  and  boasting  to  all  around 
her  of  the  arraiigeuieiit  the  kmg  was  makmg  at  London  to 
have  access  to  her  presence,  without  ostensibly  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  her. 

Anne  took  possession  of  the  stately  mansion  whicn  her 
enamoured  sovereign  had  provided  for  her  early  in  December, 
for  on  the  9th  of  that  month  the  French  ambassador  writes, 
•'Mademoiselle  de  Boulan  has  arrived,  and  the  king  h;is 
placed  her  in  very  flue  lodgings,  immediately  adjoining  to  liia 
own ;  and  there,  every  day,  more  cowit  is  paid  to  her  than  slu: 
ever  paid  to  the  queen.^'  Henry,  indeed,  induced  his  coiu-ticre 
to  attend  the  daily  levees  which  she,  like  a  rival  queen,  held 
with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty.  She  had  her  ladies  in  wiiiting, 
her  train-bearer,  and  her  clifiplains,  and  dispensed  patrona-e 
both  in  churcli  and  state.  At  Christmas  the  king  joined  his 
family  at  Greenwich,  and  Anne  Boleyn  outraged  all  propriety 
Ijy  accompanxing  him.  She  and  the  queen,  however,  were 
not  supposed  to  associate.  The  queen  kept  open  house  a.n 
usual,  and  mistress  Boleyn  held  her  revels  apait.*  Scaudal, 
of  conrse,  was  busy  with  her  name  f  what  lady  who  submitted 
to  occupy  a  position  so  suspicious  could  escape  with  a  reputa- 
tion unblemished  ?      The  reports  of  the  foreign  ambassadors*, 

'  This  billet  api)C'iir9  to  be  the  last  in  the  icries  of  Henry's  celebrated  1ot©» 
le^t<Tg  to  Amie  Bclovii. 

ft 

*  I  Evc^iie  de  li:iyouno,  p.  231.  *  Ibid     Turn-.r,  voL  ii.  p.  uiCL 
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u>(>ecu>11y  those  of  France  and  Venice,  are  full  cf  those  nimmi79| 
which  Tti'frht  have  hceu  fciresecn  bj  any  female  who  had  tlie 
sli;rhtest  dchcacy  of  mind.  The  apathy  of  Anne  Boleyn  to 
sue! I  iiiipiitatiuns  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  her  residence 
in  the  licentious  court  of  Francis  I.^  where  she  had  seen  the 
c(3Uiitcss  Chateaubriant  and  the  duchess  d'Estampes  treated 
witli  the  distinction  of  princesses^  and  tolerated  by  the  ladies 
of  the  royal  family.  Even  her  own  illustrious  and  high-minded 
piitroness^  Margaret  duchess  of  Alen9on,  had  condescended  to 
avail  herself  of  the  influence  of  D'Estampes  over  the  mind  of 
Fiajinis  in  more  instances  than  one^ — ^a  melancholy  proof  ot 
the  (icterionitioii  of  the  moral  standard  of  diphmaiisteB, 

In  tlie  commencement  of  the  year  1529,  Gardiner  was  again 
(i(>s])atchcd  to  llome  to  plead  for  the  divorce.  It  is  a  curious 
fiu't,  that  on  the  kh  of  April  Anne  Boleyn  sent  him  a  present 
of  cramp- rings,  accompanied  with  the  following  letter.'  It  is 
e\pross(>(l  in  a  style  which  shows  she  either  considered  him 
as  her  frieud^  or  was  dcsux)Uj  of  persuading  him  that  ahe 
thought  him  such  :-^ 

•*  Mr.  Steimikn,* 

"  I  tliiiuk  you  tor  my  lot  tor,  wlierc'.n  I  perceive  the  willing  md  Ikitlifbl  miiid 
yon  liave  to  do  inc  ]ilc'asurc,  not  doubting  but  as  much  as  it  is  poirible  lor  dud^ 
wit  in  iin»<:nuc  you  will  do.  I  pray  God  to  9ond  you  well  to  speed  in  all  jonr 
niiittt'rs,  s<)  tliiit  you  will  put  me  in  a  study  how  to  reward  your  high  MrvieeL  f 
do  trust  in  Uixl  you  shall  not  reix>nt  it,  and  that  the  end  of  tills  joamej  Mhall  b« 
inoru  ])lcasiuit  to  mo  tlian  your  first;  for  that  was  but  a  rqjoictng  hopc^  wlud^ 
Cfanin^,  the  \iwk  of  it  d(H»  put  to  thu  ni(>rc  imin,  and  they  that  are  pvtaken 
with  1110,  as  you  do  know.  Tliercfore  do  I  truht  tliut  tliis  hard  beginniiig  dull 
mako  tho  Ivttor  ciidiMp:. 

"  Mr.  Stcphoii,  I  Si'iid  you  lu'ro  tho  cramp-rings  for  yon,  and  Mr.  Gregoty 
(Cassal),  and  Mr.  IVtcr ;  ]iray  you  to  distribute  tlitfm  botli,  as  she  that  (joa  m^f 
awnirt'  tliciii)  will  Ik>  i;1:ul  to  do  thiMii  any  pleasure  which  fthall  be  in  my  powfift 
And  thus  1  luako  an  I'lul.  ]>rayiiip:  (iikI  !!4*ud  yoa  got)d  health. 

**  Writtonat  Grciawioh  tlio  4-1  h  day  of  April. 

"  By  your  assured  fhend, 

"Amv  Bqukzh." 

Thcit)  is  something  remarkable  connected  vrith  this  present  of 
cramp-riii«;s,  seeing  that  by  a  superetition,  piurallel  to  the  kiugi 

*  liO  (inind.     Kills,  Uinal  Letters ;  first  Seriea. 
*  State- Vapor.  MSS.  No.  12;).     GanlimT  s  airisiian  name  was  Stepber.    Tin 
It^vr  in  Hunit^,  vol.  ii.  p.  2»;5.     In  TytUn-V  Istoly  pabiished  k^ttcrs  tram  ^ 
Siiite<Pa)vrs,  tho   civoy;*  of  M:iry  I.  rtMU-^t  li.iu   lusy  be  seiit  dome  new^ 
bLvNi'd  cmiii)-rinpt  I'nr  J^tHbuiton. 
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of  England  curing  'the  evil'  by  their  toudi^  the  qneens  of  l&^g- 
land  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  alone  of  consecratin]^ 
cramp*ringB.  The  question  naturally  arises,  how  came  Anne 
Boleyn  in  the  year  1529  by  a  sufficient  number  of  cramp- 
rings  for  Gardiner  to  distribute  among  the  English  ambassage 
to  the  pope^  if  she  had  not  taken  upon  herself  the  queenly 
office  of  consecrating  them  ? ' 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  cruel  persecutors  of  our  early 
i^ormers^  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  were  the  most  active  of  all 
the  ecclesiastics  for  the  divorce,  and  that  Cranmer  was  brought 
forward  as  an  el^e  of  Gardiner  for  the  same  purpose :  all  three 
were  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  rose 
to  greatness  chiefly  through  her  influence.  Cranmer,  when  he 
wftftfirsf.  fT^fflimtfi^^*^  V  flpi^^ner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cieaqry 
at  Waltham,  was  occupied  in  the  tuition  «f  Mr. 


His  eloquence  tod  learning  attracted  the  attention  of  Gai^ 
dider,  who,  tajrove  him^  introdnqedJ:hetQpic  of  tlie  divorce^ 
and  lilted  in  what  manner  he  would  ^4l  if  the  conducT 
(if~that  affair  were  intrusted  to  him ?     "I  wouM  <;>^tain  thm 

lidi^rfjunamage  coutradedumder  sach  drcuxortance,,"  wa. 
the  reply.    Gardiner  communicated thi^  T-gninder  to  the  kmy : 
on  which-Beiuy  made  this  characteristic  exclamation,  *'  He  has 
gotten  the  sow  by  the  right  ear.^^    The  plan  was  adopted,  and^ 
(yiaiimier  was  immediately  received  into  the  famlTv  of  Anne 


*  Id  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G6  of  Becords,  is  to  be  fbimd  tiie  wTiole  Latin  fonntila 
of  thiit  singular  and  forgotten  office  pertaining  to  our  English  queens.  It  is 
entitled  the  Office  of  Consecrating  the  Cramp-rings;  and  certain  Prayers  to  be  used 
by  the  Queen's  highness  in  the  consecration  of  the  Cramp-nng.  It  commences 
with  the  Psalm  of  Devs  misereaivr  nosiri :  then  follows  a  Latin  prayer  iii> 
voking  the  aid  of  the  holy  Spirit.  The  rings  then  lying  in  one  basin  or  more,  a 
prayer  to  be  said  over  them,  from  which  we  Icam  the  rings  were  made  of  metal, 
fsilvcr,  we  think,)  and  were  to  expel  all  livid  venom  of  serpents.  The  rings  were 
blessed  with  an  invocation  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,and  Rigr.cd 
frequently  with  the  cross ;  in  the  last  benediction,  the  request  is  made  '*  that  the 
rings  may  restore  contracted  nerv<«."  A  psalm  of  benediction  follows,  and  a 
prayer  "  against  the  frauds  of  devib."  These  prayers  being  said,  "the  queen's 
highness  rubletli  the  rings  between  her  hands,"  saying,  Samiifice,  JJvwine, 
annuloa  istosy  &c :  the  rest  of  the  prayer  implies,  "  that  as  her  liands  rub  the  rings., 
the  virtue  of  the  licly  oil  whcre^\ith  she  was  anointed  might  be  iuiiised  into  thvir 
u:ctal,  and  by  grace  of  God  be  efficacious."  Ihe  ceremony  concludes  with  h»..jy 
fiater  being  poured  into  the  basins,  and  further  prayers.  The  manuscripts  fiom 
whidi  Humei  copied  thi^  servi'je  were  written  for  the  use  cf  queen  Mary  L 

VDL.    11.  X  K 
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Boleyn's  father,'  where  he  vas  treated  witii  much  iciguA 
Soon  after  he  was  jireferred  to  the  office  at  chaphiii  to  the 
king,  and  ever  enjoyed  the  'y"fi^<^nl{B  a"j  fitTonr  of  the  fca 
Anne  Boleyn,  whose  thpmlngifnl  ft]^mm>«  l»  »  i^mMMed  ta 
have  greatly  infhioiaced. 

The  first  introduction  of  TSndal's  tnBM3«*i""f  ^  **■*  ^"^ 
Suiptures  was,  according  to  Strype.  effected  while-  Amu 
Boleyn  was  the  all-power^  favnnrita  nf  T^ynry.  larred  with 
royal  pomp,  and  attended  byji  suite  of  maida  of  honour  Ilka' 
a  queen.  Among  the  ladies  of  her  retinue  there  was  «fur 
young  gentlewoman  called  mistress  Gaynsford,  who  wm  b» 
loved  by  Anne's  equerry,  a  youth  of  noble  lineage  named 
George  Zouch.  In  the  course  of  their  '  lore  tricks,'  George 
one  day  snatched  a  book  out  of  young  mistress  Gaynsfbrd*! 
hands,  to  which  she  was  attending  more  than  he  approfed 
when  in  hia  company.  It  was  no  other  than  Tindal's  truu> 
'.ation  of  the  Gospels,  which  had  been  lent  to  her  by  her  mi^ 
trcBs  Anne  Uolcyn,  to  whom  it  had  been  privately  presented 
by  one  of  tlie  lleformers.  It  was  proscribed  by  ■'■tJitmI 
Wolsey,  and  kept  secretly  &om  tlie  king.  Mistresa  Gayii^ 
ford,  knowing  its  importance,  tried  to  get  it  back  &om  her 
lover,  but  George  Zoucli  remained  perversely  obstinate  and 
kept  it  to  tease  her.  One  day  he  went  with  other  oourtien 
to  the  king's  chapel,  when  he  took  it  into  hia  head  to  read 
"iie  book  he  had  snatched  &om  his  beloved,  and  waa  aoon  «> 
utterly  absorbed  in  its  contents,  tliat  the  service  was  over 
before  he  was  conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  dean  at 
the  clmpel,  wishing  to  see  what  book  the  young  gentleman  waa 
perusing  with  such  attentiuu,  took  it  out  of  his  hand;  wheo, 
finding  it  was  the  prohibited  version  of  the  Scripturo,  he 
carried  it  to  cardinal  Wolsey.  Meantime  Anne  Boleyn  aaked 
mistress  Gaynsford  for  the  book  she  had  lent  her,  who,  greatly 
terrilied  at  its  loss,  confessed  that  George  Zouch  had  stolen  i^ 
and  detained  it  to  torment  her.    Anne  Boleyn  sent  for  Geor^ 

>  It,  «iu  ut  DurLain-honm)  that  Cnuuuer  irw  donMktiaUd  with  tlw  BiiiffWt, 
and  vtiuii  ihe  nirl  uf  Willsliire  wu  abient,  be  mwd  to  tnn     "  '        "       ~      ' 
ticulars  uf  the  prouiedings  and  the  wdftn  of  hji  tamiljr.     ' 
B(>leyii,)  lie  writer  "  in  well     The  king  Biid  tb«  Iwly  Anna  (ode  to  1 
ymUnla},  uid  to-iii|{ht  tbtijrb«cipectc<litl[iuiiiituii.cWt.' — Strjrpa'iG 
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and  inquired  into  the  matter.  When  she  heard  the  fitta  ol 
'ihe  book  she  was  not  angiy  with  the  lovers;  ''Bat/'  said 
she, ''  it  shall  be  the  dearest  book  that  ever  dean  or  cardinal 
detained.^  She  then  hastened  to  the  king,  and  entreated 
that  he  would  interpose  to  recover  her  stolen  volume,  a  request 
with  which  he  instantly  comphed.  vZBieAst  use  she  made  of 
her  recovered  treasure  was  to  en^^rftid:  fhf^  fcing  f^  ATJuninft  It^ 
anOhis  incident  had  a  great  eflTect  in  p^w^i^ifiipc  ^^^  nhungm 
that  followed.' 

This  circumstance  is  supposed  to  have  precipitated  the  fUl 
of  Wolsey.  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  forgiven,  she  never  did  fixr- 
give,  the  interference  which  had  deprived  her  of  her  first  love^ 
Percy.  The  anger  she  had  conceived  against  the  cardinal  on 
that  occasion  remained,  after  a  lapse  of  six  jears,  anunquendi- 
able  fire.  In  the  hope  of  making  him  an  instrument  in  her 
aggrandizement^  she  had^  as  we  have  seen,  condescended  to  em^ 
ploy  the  arts  of  flattery^  till  she  perceived  that  he  was  playing 
a  game  as  fine  and  as  fidse  with  her  as  she  with  him^  and  that 
it  was  no  part  of  his  intention  to  make  her  an  amend  for  the  . 
loss  of  a  countess's  coronet  by  assisting  her  to  oicirde  her  brow 
with  a  queenly  diadem.  She  had,  moreover,  shrewd  reason  to 
suspect,  however  fairly  he  might  carry  it  with  her,  tliat  he  was 
the  man  who  secretly  incited  the  popular  cry,  ^^  We'll  have  no 
Anne  Bullcn  !  Nan  Bullen  shall  not  be  our  queen  !*'  Anne 
dissembled  no  longer  tlian  till  Wolsey  (entangled  in  the  per- 
plexities of  the  net  he  Lad  woven  for  his  own  destruction)  had 
committed  himself  irrevocably  with  the  queen,  and  at  the  same 
time  inarfred  the  suspicions  of  the  king  by  his  sinuous  conduct. 
She  jAfen  placed  in  Henry^s  hands  letters  written  by  the  cardinal 
to  Lome,  which  afforded  proofs  of  his  duphcity.  These  she 
had  obtained  from  her  kinsman,  sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  they 
weighed  liea\ily  against  the  minister.  She  had  already  obtained 
more  than  one  signal  triumph  over  him,  especially  in  the  case 
of  sir  Thomas  Cheney,  whom  Wolsey  had  injuriously  driven 

*  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  likewise  relates  thu*  anecdote,  but  he  affinns  that  the  book 
w»H  Tindal'8  Christian  01)e<liencc ;  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  tui  essay  of  mere 
l*recfpt  could  Ix;  so  absorbing  as  the  scriptural  narratives,  which,  reiul  for  th« 
€rst  time,  with  all  their  beauty  of  simplicity  and  pathos,  would  hav^^  extraordinary 
power  of  captiv&tiozi. 
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Horn  the  court.  Cheney  entreated  the  intercession  of  Aune 
I3()leyn  ^vith  the  sovereign^  and  she  pleaded  his  caiise  so  success- 
fuJly  that  he  was  recalled^  whilst  Wolsey  received  a  reprimand.' 

Having  once  declared  her  hostility,  Anne  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  recede;  she  pursued  her  advantage  with  steady  implacability, 
and  in  this  she  was  fiercely  seconded  by  her  unde  Norfolk,  the 
duke  of  Suiiblk^  Hcnr^^'s  brother-in-law,  and — ^but  at  this  no 
one  can  wonder — her  defrauded  lover  Percy,  whose  compulaoiy 
marriage  with  lady  Mary  Talbot  had  rendered  him  the  most 
wrctched  of  men.  An  opportunity  of  inflicting  an  overwhelm- 
hig  blow  on  the  cardinal  soon  offered.  Wolsey,  who  was  de> 
tcrinincd  not  to  lose  his  credit  with  the  sovereign  without 
a  stiiigglc^  after  many  repulses  obtained  permission  to  ao* 
company  Canipeggio  when  that  legate  went  to  take  leave  of 
the  king  at  Grafton.  Campeggio  received  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention^  and  stately  apartments  were  provided  for  his 
use,  but  AVolsey  was  forced  to  be  indebted  to  the  civilitv  of 
llenr}'^  Norris  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  a  chamber. 
This  was  an  ominous  beginning;  and  the  courtiers  awaited 
with  intense  curiosity  the  result  of  Wolsey's  reception  in  the 
presence-chamber.  But  when  the  monarch  entered,  and  "Wolaqr 
tendered  the  homage  of  his  knee,  a  sudden  revulsion  in  bis 
favour  evidently  took  phiee  in  the  royal  mind.  Henry  raised 
him  up  with  both  hands,  and  led  him  to  the  window,  where  he 
held  a  long  private  conference  with  him,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
adverse  party.  "  The  king/'  says  Cavendish,  "  dined  the  same 
day  with  !Mi*s.  Anne  Boleyn  in  her  chamber,  who  kept  state 
there  more  like  a  queen  than  a  simple  maid.''' 

"  I  heard  it  reported,"  pursues  our  author,  "  by  those  who 
waited  on  the  king  at  dimier,  that  mistress  Anne  Boleyn  was 
oflcnded,  as  much  as  she  durst,  that  the  king  did  so  graciously 
entertain  my  lord  cardinal,  saving,  '  Sir,  is  it  not  a  marrelloui 
thing  to  see  into  what  great  debt  and  danger  he  hath  brought 
you  with  all  your  subjects?' — '  How  so?'  said  the  king. 
'  Forsooth,'  she  replied,  ^  there  is  not  a  man  in  your  whole 
nation  of  England  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  but  he  hath  in* 

1  Bishop  of  Bnyonnc,  291. 
*  8ing8r*8  edition  of  Ca\eiidiiai'f  Wdiaey;  vol  ^  jp.  174 
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dcbtod  you  to  Mm ;'  nlliKliu^  lo  the  late  loan,  an  cxpoiiieTit  in 
the  ways  and  means  of'  government  which  originated  with 
that  bold  statesmnn,  and  has  farmed  a  fatal  precedent  JVir  ' 
later  times.  '  Well,  well,'  quoth  the  king ;  '  for  that  matter 
there  was  no  blame  in  him,  for  1  know  that  matter  better  thtm 
you,  or  any  one  else.' — '  Nay,'  quoth  she,  '  besides  that,  what 
eiploits  hath  tie  wi-ougbt  in  several  parts  and  plates  uf  this 
nation  to  your  great  slander  and  disgrace  ?  There  is  ncvei 
a  nobleman  but,  if  he  liad  done  half  so  much  us  he  liath  done, 
were  well  worthy  to  lose  his  head.  Yea,  if  my  lord  of  Norfolk, 
my  lord  of  Suft'olk,  ray  father,  or  auy  other  roan  had  done 
much  less  tlian  he  hath  done,  they  should  have  lost  their  heads 
ere  tiiis.' — '  Then  I  perceive,'  said  the  king,  '  you  arc  none  of 
my  lord  cardinal's  friends.' — '  ^'hy,  sir,'  replied  she,  '  I  have 
no  cause,  nor  any  that  love  you ;  no  more  hath  your  grace,  if 
you  did  well  consider  his  indirect  and  unlawful  doings.'  "  Be- 
fore the  fair  Boicyn  had  fully  concluded  schooling  her  royid 
lover  on  the  financial  sins  of  his  favourite  minister, "  the  waiters 
bad  dined,  and  came  and  took  up  the  tables,  so  no  more  wa» 
heard  for  that  time  of  their  discourse." 

"  You  may  perceive  by  this,"  observes  our  author,'  "  Low 
the  old  malice  waa  not  forgotten.  The  king,  for  that  time, 
departed  from  Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn,  and  came  to  the  rfiamber  of 
presence,  and  called  for  my  loi-d  [Wolst^y],  and  in  the  window 
had  a  long  discourse  with  bim,  Aftcnvai-ds  the  king  took  him 
by  the  band,  and  led  liim  into  the  privy-chamber,  and  sat  in 
conaultation  with  him  nil  atone,  without  any  other  of  the  loi'ds, 
till  it  was  dark  niglit,  which  blanked  all  his  enemies  very  sore, 
who  had  no  other  way  but  by  Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn,  in  whom  was 
ail  their  trust  and  affiance  for  the  accompli  aliment  of  their 
enterprises,  for  without  her  they  feared  all  their  putposes  would 
be  frustrated,"  The  king  had  promised  to  see  Wolsey  again  in 
the  morning,  but  the  inteniew  was  prevented  by  the  adverse 
iuUuence  of  the  fair  intriguante,  ii*ho  hud  travei'sed  aU  Ids  hopes 
by  prevailing  on  the  king  to  attend  her  in  an  equestrian  ex- 
cursion. These  are  the  words  in  which  the  faithful  Cavendish 
records  the  fact ;  "  This  sudden  departure  of  the  king  waa  thi 
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especial  labour  of  mistress  Aune  Bilcyii,  who  rode  with  hiia 
purposely  to  draw  him  away^  because  he  should  not  return  till 
atlter  the  departure  of  the  cardinals.  Tlie  king  rode  that  mom- 
iug  to  view  a  piece  of  ground  to  make  a  park  of^  (whidi  wm 
aiterwards,  and  is  at  this  time^  called  Harewdl-park,)  where 
mistress  Anne  had  provided  him  a  place  to  dine  in,  fearing  his 
r<ttum  before  my  lord  cardinal's  departure/'  It  is  probable, 
-^  hile  dallying  \(ith  her  in  the  gay  green  wood  at  their  sylvan 
meal,  that  Anne  Boleyii  extorted  from  her  royal  lover  the 
solemn  promise  never  to  see  or  speak  with  Wolsey  again  which 
is  mentioned  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne.^ 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Henry's  love-letters  to 
Anne  Boleyn  from  the  royal  cabinet  of  York-house,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  monarch  to  prevent  these  records  of  his  private 
feelings  from  being  carried  out  of  his  realm,  caused  him  to 
offer  an  unparalleled  affront  to  the  departing  legate  Campeggio^ 
by  ordering  his  baggage^  to  be  ransacked  at  Dover^  under 
pretence  that  he  was  conveying  Wolsey's  treasure  out  of  the 
kingdom.'  Nothing  was  found  of  a  suspicious  nature,  for  he 
had  already  sent  the  stolen  effusions  of  Henry's  passion  to 
Rome,  where  they  are  still  shoAvn  at  the  Vatican. 

The  vengeance  of  Anne  Boleyn  continued  to  follow  Wolsey 

*  Du  Bollai,  the  French  ambiismdor,  attribute  the  full  of  Wolsey  eutirdy  to 
the  ill  ofBc*cs  of  Anne  ]^)leyn.  In  one  of  Iiu  letters,  ftpeaking  of  the  cardinal,  ftr 
Mi^hom  he  expresses  great  commi9cration,  he  says,  "  The  worift  of  the  evil  ]%  tlMfe 
mailcinoi><i>n<;  do  Boulen  has  made  her  friend  promise  that  he  never  will  1m0 
liim  speak,  for  she  well  thinks  that  he  cannot  help  having  pity  npon  lum.** 

'  If  we  may  jiulgc  of  the  treasures  the  poor  l«?gate  n'as  canying  away,  by  tiis 
sample  uf  those  of  which  an  accidental  expose  wan  made  on  his  entrance  into 
Londin,  one  would  suppose,  indeed,  tliat  the  chance  of  food  for  the  royal  rqpacitj 
was  hut  small,  and  this  lends  the  greater  pn)hahility  to  Dr.  Idngard'a  idea,  tbift 
the  ostensible  charge  was  a  pretence  to  make  a  search  for  the  lost  papera.  Speed 
gives  a  laughable  description  of  an  accident  in  Fleet  ^street,  on'ing  to  the  wa» 
ton,  hi!^li-p:in)i)t>re<l  mnlcs  belonging  to  cardinal  Wolsey  mnning  away  with  Ui 
brother-canlinal's  lii^r]^ige,  when  the  fUrtlels  and  portmanteaus  borst^  and  onl  ftU 
such  a  seL^ction  of  old  t^lvws,  patched  gaberdines,  and  ancient  garmenti  of  '*Q 
kinds,  to,;ether  with  ro«t^ted  eggs  and  dry  cmsts  provided  againat  the  ■»<nlti 
of  hungi.T  by  the  way,  that  the  pnrHc-pride  of  the  beholdem  (which  wm  m 
thoroughly  a  national  trait  in  London  tlien  as  at  present)  was  much  gpvtified  by 
the  display  of  the  jxA'crty  of  the  Icgantine  baggage.  Capodna,  in  hii  doipatdm 
to  his  master,  Cliarlcs  V.,  mentions  that  Campeggio  had  steadfiuitly  rdowd  tirt 
bril)es  that  Heiuy  VII I.  continually  offered  him  while  ha  was  in  BneUad.-^ 
Correspondence  of  Cliarles  V.;  cdit^sl  hv  W.  Rradford,  HJk ,  1851. 

*  State- l^ipers,  332. 
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after  the  dqiartiire  of  lib  colle.iguc,  and  on  the  9th  of  October 
two  bills  were  filed  against  him  by  the  attorney -general,  charg- 
ing him  with  having  exercised  his  legantine  authority  in  Eng- 
land contrary  to  the  Inw  of  the  land.  Wolsey  said,  "  He  knew 
that  there  was  a  n^ki  crow  that  possessed  tlie  royal  ear  against 
him,  and  misrepresented  all  hia  actions," — an  expression  that 
Kjinificantly  pointed  at  Anne  Boleyn.  Capucius,  the  resident 
anihiifisador  of  the  emperor,  kept  a  waty  eye  on  all  the  pro- 
ceediiigs  of  Anne  EolejTi.  He  dates  the  I'all  of  AVolscy  from 
his  surrender  of  the  seals,  on  St,  Luke's-day,  1530 :  and  after 
relating  the  well-knomi  fact  that  the  disgraced  minister  had 
tent  in  a  list,  written  in  hia  own  hand,  of  all  his  valuable 
effects,  desiring  the  king's  acceptance  of  them,  he  afids  ihc 
following  new  historical  circumstance :  "  Yesterday  the  king 
came  from  Greenwich  to  view  the  said  effects.  He  took 
with  him  only  his  lady-lore,  her  mother,  and  one  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber.'"  Wolsey,  who  perhaps  hoped  that  his 
fair  foe  had  been  softened  by  the  inquisition  she  had  just 
made  into  the  stores  of  treasure  he  had  resigned,  humbly 
Bobcited  the  good  ofbces  of  air  llenrj'  Norris  to  intercede  for 
him,  and  anxiously,  from  time  to  time,  inquired  of  him  "  if 
the  displeasures  of  my  lady  Anne,  as  he  now  called  lier,  were 
Bomewliat  abated,  her  favour  being  the  only  help  and  remedy.'" 
The  lingering  regard  of  Heurj'  for  his  former  favourite  waa 
openly  majiifested  when  be  was  told,  at  Christmas,  that  the 
cardinal  was  sore  sick  and  like  to  die,  for  he  expressed  great 
concern,  and  sent  Dr. Butts,  his  physician,  to  attend  him.  ^VIlen 
Biitta  returned,  the  king  said  to  him,  "  Have  you  seen  yonder 
man  ?" — "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  How  do  you  hke  him  'i" 
demanded  the  king.  "  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Butts,  "  if  yon  will  liava 
him  dead,  I  will  warrant  you  tliat  he  will  be  dead  within  four 
days,  if  he  receive  not  comfort  shortly  from  you," — "  Many  ! 
God  forbid,"  cried  the  king,'  "that  he  should  die,  for  I  would 
not  iose  him  for  twenty  tJiousand  ponnda.  I  prsy  yon  go  to 
him,  and  do  you  your  care  to  him." — "  Then  must  your  grace," 
said  Dr. butts,  "send  him  some  comfortable  message." — "So 

'  CoiTwpo[Hln»-e  'jf  the  Emperor  Ch«rle 
p  £gl.  '  Cavcndwli'i  Wolna;. 
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I  will/'  replied  tlie  king,  *^  by  you  ;  therefore  make  iipeed  to 
liim  again^  and  deliver  this  ring  from  me  for  a  token/^  in  tlie 
whi(;h  ring  was  the  king's  image  engraven  with  a  ruby^  as  like 
the  king  as  might  be  desired.  '^  This  ring  he  knoweth  wdl,'' 
continued  Henry^  ^'  for  he  gave  me  the  same.  Tell  him  that 
I  am  not  offended  with  him  in  my  heart  for  any  thing;  and 
bid  him  be  of  good  comfort/^ — ^'  Then  spake  the  king  to  Mrs. 
Anno  Boleyn,  saying,  '  Good  sweetheart,  as  you  love  me,  send 
the  cardinal  a  token  at  my  request,  and  in  so  doing  you  shall 
deserve  our  thanks.'  She,  being  disposed  not  to  offend  the 
king,  would  not  disobey  his  loving  request,  but  incontinently 
took  her  tablet  of  gold  that  hung  at  her  side,  and  delivered  it 
to  Dr.  Butts,  with  very  gentle  and  loving  words.'*  *  When 
tlie  compassionate  physician  returned  to  his  broken-hearted 
patient  at  Esher,  and  delivered  the  tokens  firom  the  king 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  with  the  most  soothing  words  he  eould 
devise  on  the  king  and  Mrs.  Anne's  behalf,  Wolaey  raised 
himself  in  his  bed,  and  received  the  tokens  very  joyfully, 
giving  liim  many  thanks  for  the  good  comfort  he  had  brought 
him. 

The  king  sent  three  more  of  his  physicians  to  consult  with 
Butts  on  Wolscy's  case,  and  in  four  days  they  set  him  on  his 
feet  again.  He  was,  however,  too  near  the  court  to  please 
the  rival  power  that  crossed  his  star;  for  Anne  Boleyn 
held  no  tei*ms  with  any  one  who  showed  him  pity.  Capudua 
wrote  to  his  imperial  master  the  result  of  a  conversation  ha 
had  with  RiLssell,  who  affirmed  that,  on  accoimt  of  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  the  cardinal  he  had  said  to  the  king,  the 
lady  had  held  him  in  dudgeon,  and  refused  to  speak  to  him 
for  a  whole  month.^  The  duke  of  Norfolk  told  Capucius  that 
his  niece  was  enraged  against  himself,  because  he  had  not  used 
all  his  influence  to  complete  the  ruin  of  Wolsey.  As  she 
complained  to  the  king  of  tliis  conduct,  her  unde,  Norfolk, 
sent  word  to  him  by  Cromwell,  ^^that  if  he  departed  not 
instantly  for  the  north,  he  would  tear  him  with  his  teeth.*" 

>  Cnirendi8h*8  Wolsey.     See  the  rignette  on  the  title  page^  whidi  HliMLutM 
UliH  hi>t<»riral  socnc. 

*  Ojrrvjpuiideuco  of  Chorlei  V^  p.  311.  *  Cavendinli'i  WuliQf • 
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When  Cromwell  reported  tliia  incasitge  to  his  [Hitroii,  IVulsey 
■ipiificaiitly  intiiuiited  to  liim  the  real  quarter  wheBce  the 
attack  proceeded,  and  predicted  further  evil  to  himself  from 
the  increasing  aaceadaucy  of  Auue  Boleyn.  While  Wolsey  was 
abseut  at  his  see,  the  king  be^pm  to  fcei  his  loss.  One  diiy 
at  council  he  rated  the  Norfolk  ministry  for  some  deficiency 
or  neglect,  and  regretted  the  time  when  the  cardinal  presided. 
"  Since  that  hour,"  writes  Capucius  to  Charles  V.,  "  the 
duke,  the  lady  [Anne],  and  the  father  [Thomas  Boieyu], 
have  never  ceased  plotting  against  the  cardiuat.  The  lath/ 
especially  has  wept  and  lamented  over  her  lost  time  and 
honour,  and  threatened  the  king  '  that  she  should  go  away.' 
They  say  the  king  has  had  enough  to  do  to  quiet  her,  and 
even  though  he  entreated  her  most  affectionately,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  leave  liim,  nothing  would  satisfy 
iier  but  the  arrest  of  the  cardinal."'  Tlie  king  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  the  point  the  niece,  the  uncle,  and  the  ftither 
required,  without  greater  provocation,  which  was  given  by 
the  testimony  of  a  Venetian  physician,  long  an  inmate  of 
Wolsey's  household,  who  had  not  followed  him  to  his  northern 
archbishopiie.  This  man  tlie  trio  enticed  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  house,  where  he  was  induced  to  bear  testimony 
"  that  cardinal  Wolsey  had  written  to  the  pope,  asking  him 
to  excommunicate  the  king  and  lay  an  interdict  on  England, 
if  he  did  not  dismiss  the  lady,  and  treat  qneen  Katharine 
with  proper  respect."  Such  evidence  was  sufBeient  for  the 
purposes  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  cardinal's  arrest  was  the 
consequence.  Capucius  does  not  beheve  in  the  imputa- 
tion on  AVolsey,  because  he  thinks,  favourable  as  it  was 
to  the  queen's  cause,  he  should  haie  heard  of  it  from  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  "  who  was,"  he  adds,  "  a  bad  dissembler." 
He  treats  it  as  a  fabrication  of  Anne  to  complete  ^^'olsey*a 
ruin.  He  reports  that  she  had  ah-cady  persuaded  the  king 
to  have  a  prison-chamber  prepared  for  his  old  minister  in  the 
Tower,  the  same  in  which  his  victim  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham spent  his  last  days.'     Her  vengeance  was  not  satisfied 

'  Corrcspondpnce  of  Ouirlcs  V.,  edited  bj  W.  BradJbrd,   MO.:    defpetcU  ft 
Cb^u'Iiu,  Veb.  ft.  1530-1,  pp.  SSi,  325  *  IbUL 
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till  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  arrest  finr  hlfjk 
treason,  after  he  had  retired  to  Cawood,  near  YcfA,  when, 
as  if  to  bring  to  his  mind  the  cause  that  had  incorred  this 
deadly  hatred,  her  former  lover,  Percy,  then  eaxl  of  Noftb- 
umberland,  was  the  person  employed  to  execute  ffae  mftl 
warrant.  The  happiness  of  this  yonng  noblemaa  had  beoi 
irreparably  blighted  by  his  separation  from  the  woman  oi 
his  heart,  and  his  compulsory  marriage  with  another.  Ha 
trembled  with  violent  agitation  when  he  arrested  Wolsej, 
M  hom  he  treated  in  a  very  ignominious  manner,  causing  Us 
legs  to  be  bound  to  the  stirrups  of  his  mnle  like  a  oomnum 
malefactor.  But  before  he  approached  his  ominous  place  of 
destination,  the  unhappy  prisoner  expired  at  Leicester,  and 
obtained  liis  release  by  death  without  the  aid  of  the  ezecu* 
tioner. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's  maternal  nnde,'  was  now  Aa 
president  of  the  cabinet,  and  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  her 
father"  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  sir  Thomas  More,  Ktswillian^ 
^md  Stephen  Gardiner,  formed  a  junta  by  whom  the  affidrs  of 
the  realm  were  conducted;  but,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  French  ambassador,  Anne  Bolcyn  was  the  ruling  power, 
whose  influence  directed  all.     She  kept  her  Christmaa  again 


^  The  following  very  cariorw  account  of  this  great  peer  is  given  in  the  Repccti 
of  Ladrn'ico  Falier,  ambassador  from  Venice  to  England,  nndiv  the  date  lOlk 
November,  1531,  to  the  senate  of  Venice.  The  MS.  ia  preserved  in  the  Oonw 
Museum  in  that  city: — "There  used  to  be  twelve  daduea,  but  ftmn  tiwir  fit* 
obedience  and  turbulence  the  duchies  have  been  annexed  to  the  cnnnit  eneptfaig 
three ;  namt>ly,  Kichmond,  who  is  the  grand  admiral  and  hia  m^jeRtf*!  natviil 
son,  and  \u:  has  an  annual  income  of  10,000  ducats.  The  second  is  the  dnke  of 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  son-in-law  to  the  dnke  of  Bnckinghani,  the  coMhiWi 
r/C  En jfland.  I  le  is  the  treasurer-general,  or  lord  high-treasnrer,  and  his  miyesly^ 
chief  vassal,  with  a  rental  of  20,000  docats.  The  king  empiloys  him  more  Hum 
any  other  pernon  in  all  affairs,  and  since  the  cardinaVs  death  hia  ■nthoirily  and 
power  have  increased :  all  affairs  devolve  on  him.  The  dnke  is  of  most  noUi 
Knglish  descent^  and  that  very  influential  person  the  duke  of  Bockingham  waaUi 
ftither-in-law.  IIo  is  s;ige,  prudent,  liberal,  pleasing,  and  subtle ;  he  copfew  iritk 
^cry  body,  and  is  most  exceedingly  well  versed  in  royal  administration  j  he  As> 
iu)un4cs  admirably  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and,  in  fin^  aspizes  to  Jll 
greater  elevation.  He  evinces  ill-will  towards  foreigners,  and  especially  towaidl 
our  Venetian  nation ;  he  is  fifty-dght  years  old,  of  low  statue^  with  a 
frame  and  dark  hfur :  he  has  two  sons. 

'  lie  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire  in  England,  with  remidnder  to  Us 
male,  and  earl  of  Ormond in  Ireland,  with remaii der  to  his hdrsgeneiaL en  the 
8th  of  Dcceuilter.  Iu2a 
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at  Greenwich  in  rival  splendour  to  the  qneen,  and  received 
many  costly  gifts  and  gratuities  from  the  enamoured  sove- 
reign. 

The  entries  connected  with  Anne  Boleyn  in  Henry's  privy- 
purse  accounts  are  curious,  and  in  some  measure  tend  to 
elucidate  the  peculiar  terms  on  which  they  stood.  There  is,  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  1529,  the  following  item:—"  Paid  to 
Cecill,  for  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  purple  velvet  for  maistresi 
Anne,  xij*.  viiirf.  The  same  day  paid  to  Walter  Walshe,  for 
certain  stuff  prepared  for  maistress  Anne  of  divers  persona/' 
to  the  amount  of  216/.  9s.  8d^  On  the  last  day  of  December, 
110/.  is  paid  to  her  by  the  king's  command.'  On  the  16th 
of  May,  1530,  her  tailor  and  skinner  (farrier)  are  paid  from 
the  royal  privy-purse,  for  goods  and  workmanship  for  my  lady 
Anne.  On  the  29th,  1/.  S$.  4d.  is  paid  for  bows,  arrows,  shafts^ 
bruadheads,  braver,  and  shoocing-^love,  for  my  lady  Auue.* 

On  the  5th  of  June,  a  reward  of  Ss,  8d.  was  paid  to 
a  servant  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  for  bringing  chemea 
to  lady  Anne.^  On  the  8th  of  the  following  September,  101. 
is  paid  to  the  wife  of  the  Dove,  (that  is,  of  the  man  who  keeps 
a  shop  with  that  sign,)  for  linen  doth  for  her.  On  the  25th, 
the  singular  entry  occurs  of  10s.  paid  by  the  king  for  a 
cow  that  Urian,  Anne's  Breton  greyhound,  had  killed^  This 
animal  (not  the  most  amiable  pet  in  the  world  for  a  maid  of 
honour)  was  probably  brought  by  Anne  from  France.  The 
name  of  Urian^  which  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  the  foul 
fiend,  appears  indicative  of  his  evil  conditions.  His  exploit 
savours  of  the  wolf-hound  propensities.  On  the  13th  of  De- 
cember 13/.  is  paid  to  the  wife  of  the  Dove,  her  linen-draper, 
for  linen  and  other  necessaries.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  sum  of  5/.  is  delivered  to  Anne  in  groats  for 
play-money.  On  the  30th,  100/.  is  delivered  to  her  by  the 
king's  command,  towards  her  New-year's  gift.*  The  sum 
of  4/.  8*.  Sd.  is  paid  to  Adington,  the  skinner,  for  furrying 
oiy  lady  Anne's  gowns.' 

It  might  be  about  this  period  that  the  following  inadent 

'  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Privy -purse  fizpe^ses,  Henry  VIII.  p.  4. 

»  Ibid.  p.  10.  '  Ibid.  p.  47.  *  Ibid.  p.  48.  »  IWd.  p.  lOL 

•  ibid. 
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occiin'od  to  Anne  Bolera.  A  book,  assuming  to  be  of  a 
phetic  ch.iracter,  was,  by  some  mysterious  agency,  placed  in 
her  chamber  one  day.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  a  similar 
cUtss  with  tlie  oracular  hierogly})hic  almanacs  of  suooeeding 
centuries,  having  within  its  pages  certain  figures  marked  with 
the  letter  II  u])on  one,  A  on  another,  and  K  on  a  third; 
wliich  were  cxpoimded  as  the  king  and  liis  wives,  and  to  her 
]>ersou  certain  destruction  was  predicted  if  she  married  the 
king.  Anne,  finding  the  book,  took  it  up,  and  seeing  tfac 
contents,  slie  called  her  principal  attendant,  a  young  lady, 
named  Anne  Saville.^  "  Come  hither.  Nan,''  said  she.  "  See, 
here  is  a  book  of  pro])hecies;  tliis  is  the  king,  this  is  the 
([iioeii,  wringing  her  hands  and  mourning,  and  this  is  myself 
with  my  head  cut  off."  Anne  Saville  ans^;rered,  "  If  I  thonght 
it  tiiic,  I  would  not  myself  have  liim  were  he  an  emperor." 
"  Tut !  Nan/'  replied  Anne  Boleyn ;  *'  I  think  the  book  a 
bauble,  and  I  am  resolved  to  have  liim,  that  my  issue  may  be 
roval,  whatever  may  become  of  me/'  This  story  is  the  moie 
(Unserving  of  credence,  because  related  in  Wyatt's  memoriab 
of  Ann.?  lk)levn.  It  proves  either  that  her  mind  was  free 
from  siijx?rstition,  or  that  she  regarded  the  production  as  a 
<(cvice  of  some  of  the  queen's  friends,  who  might  have  taken 
that  mctho<l  of  detening  her  from  her  ambitious  desigus  <m 
the  crown-matrimonial  of  England.  It  shows,  also,  her  de- 
tenninatiou  to  be  a  queen,  coute  qui  coute. 

In  the  spring  of  1530,  her  fiither,  now  earl  of  Wiltshire^ 
was  appointed,  with  several  eminent  divines,  to  attend  the 
congress  bctwH^n  the  ix)[)e  and  the  emperor  at  Bologna,  on 
the  part  of  Henry  YIII.  The  earl,  when  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  Clement,  gave  great  offence  by  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  kissing  his  holiness'i 
toe,  and,  if  we  may  beUeve  Fox,'  "  his  lordship^s  dog  made 
matters  woi*se  by  biting  it.^'  The  emperor,  when  the  eazl 
attempted  to  offer  his  ju*guments  in  favour  of  the  divoroe^ 
'*  bade  him  be  silent,  and  allow  his  less-interested  coUeagaei 
Ui  sj)eak  '/'  addnig,  "  you  are  a  party  in  the  cause."*    Bokyn, 

*  Tlie  lady  who  aftorwiirtU  bare  Anne's  train  wlicn  she  WMcmted  marcliumfm 
el'  l'<'inhn)ko. 

'  iXartyi-oli.'^ .  p.  520.    Mrb.  llioinpson's  Cuurt  uf  Henry  VJIL      '  Lm  Gxaadm 
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with  andaunted  spirit,  rephed,  "  That  lie  came  not  there  an  a 
father,  out  as  the  representatiTe  of  hia  soTereign :  that  if  ibie 
emperor  acquiesced  in  his  royal  master's  wish,  he  should 
rejoice ;  but  if  not,  his  displeasure  was  of  no  consequence.''' 
Nerertheless,  the  earl  and  his  colleagues  offered  Charles 
800,000  crowns  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  divorce.' 

Among  the  items  for  which  Anne  Boleyn  was  chargeable 
to  Henry's  privy-purse  in  the  year  1531,  are, — ^^Wearing- 
apparel  furnished  by  Geoi^  Taylor  and  John  Scot  to  the 
amount  of  18/.  6s,  id. ;  also  40/.  15^.  8tf.  to  the  said  Taylor 
and  Adington  the  skinner,  for  furs  and  work  done  for  her ; 
and  18/.  odd  to  Lilgrave  the  embroiderer,  on  account  of  hia 
bill  for  stuff  made  for  my  lady  Anne.'''  The  sum  of  85/.  ia 
paid  to  John  Scot,  on  account  of  his  bill  for  the  fair  favourite^ 
and  other  sums  to  be  expended  in  her  service.  Thai  a  fium 
is  purchased  for  her  at  Greenwich,  and  paid  for  by  the  king. 
In  April  upwards  of  40/.  is  disbursed  to  Rasmus,  the  armourer, 
(supposed  herald-painter,)  for  garnishing  her  desk  nith  gold 
and  other  decorations.'  Notwithstandmg  all  these  presents 
and  gratuities,  added  to  the  fine  income  she  possessed,  Anne 
was  frequently  in  debt.  The  privy-purse  expenses  bear  record 
that  she  pawned  one  of  her  jewels  for  20/.  to  her  sister  Mary, 
who  was  really  in  straitened  circumstances.  This  jewel  was 
redeemed  by  the  king's  order  on  the  21  st  of  November, 
1530.  Henry  constantly  had  to  pay  the  tailor's,  furrier's, 
and  mercer's  bills  of  his  fair  unthrifty  favourite,  to  whom  his 
indulgence  appears  to  have  been  unboimded. 

Anne,  however,  had  her  anxieties  at  this  crisis,  for  the 
opinion  of  all  Christendom  was  so  much  against  the  divorce^ 
that  Henry  was  disposed  to  waver.  Even  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  church  had  much  to  say  against  the  proceedinjrs 
of  Anne  at  this  period.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Bucer, 
whether  Anne  Boleyn  had  children  by  the  king,  "  I  do  not 
know,^'  replied  his  friend,  "  that  she  has  any  acknowledged  as 
such.  They  may  probably  be  brought  up  in  private,  (which, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  heard  more  than  once,)  though 
there  are  those  that  positively  deny  it.      She  is  young,  good- 

*  I^e  Grand.     Tytler.  '  Lingard. 

*  rrivj -purse  Expenses  cf  Henrj  VIIL,  by  Nicolas, 
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looking,  and  of  a  rather  dark  complexion;  he  is  hiiiudf 
in  ttie  vigour  of  his  age,  indeed  you  never  saw  a  taller  or 
more  noble-looking  personage/'^  Luther  hima^jf  AfinXurtni^ 
''That  he  would  rather  allow  the  king  to  take  two  wivei^ 
than  dissolve  his  present  marriage,'^'  and  the  pope  had  ahneady 
ciiiiscd  a  secret  suggestion  of  the  same  kind  to  be  made  to 
Cassal;  but  it  went  no  farther/  such  an  arrangement  not 
being  very  Ukcly  to  please  either  of  the  ladies.  At  lasl^  Cranw 
weirs  bold  expedient  of  separating  England  from  the  papal 
sec  smoothed  Anne  Boleyn's  path  to  the  queenly  chair.  Her 
royal  mistress  was  expelled  from  Windsor,  and  she  became 
the  king's  constant  companion ;  she  rode  with  him  on  all  his 
progresses,  and,  with  glaring  disregard  to  propriety,  oocnpied 
apartments  contiguous  to  his  own.  The  dazzling  prospect  of 
a  crown  had  rendered  Anne  forgetful  of  that  delicacy  of  fed- 
iiig  which  sliould  have  taught  her  to  regard  a  stain  as  s 
wound.  In  May  1532,  the  privy-purse  expenses  of  king 
Henry  bear  record  of  the  following  extravagant  item  on  ac- 
count of  my  larlv  Anne  of  llochford,  as  she  is  there  called: 
namely,  '^  Twcuty-two  Flemish  ells  of  gold  arras,  at  forty-six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  a-yard,  seventy-four  pounds  twelve 
and  fourpcnce/^  A  few  days  afterwards  we  find, — ^^liern,  the 
22nd  day.  paid  the  serjcant  of  the  cellar  for  that  he  won  of 
my  lady  Anne  at  the  bowls ;  and  paid,  by  the  king's  com* 
maud,  twelve  pounds  seven  and  sixpence.'^  It  was  not  al- 
ways tliat  my  kdy  Anne  lost  at  games  of  chance,  to  which 
she  was  much  addicted ;  repeated  records  occur  in  the  privy- 
])iu*se  expenses  of  her  wir/nrngs  of  her  royal  lover.  In  May 
1331,  money  is  delivered  to  her  to  play;  and  yet  the  king 
pays  vanous  sums  of  4/.,  15/.,  and  odd  shiUings,  for  his  losaei 
to  her. 

Some  cause,  perhaps  the  a;ixiety  connected  with  her  doubt- 
ful position  in  Henry's  comt,  had  faded  the  beauty  of  Anoe 

^  Zurich  Letters,  Simon  GrynsDiiB  to  Martin  Uuccr :  Parker  Sodetj,  p.  553^ 
Not.  1531.  Grynsiis  wao  agiiit  to  Heniy  VIII.  for  collecting  the  oinnkmi  of 
fcinign  luiiveraities  ro^rding  the  divorce.  In  the  same  collection  of  lettoi^ 
there  lA  a  noble  one  of  thut  true  reformer,  the  mild  Philip  Meknctlion.  firing  ii 
favour  of  the  unliuppy  Katharine  of  Arragon.  "  Aa  to  mynelf/'  says  Mebmcthfliw 
**  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  If  any  one  reomnmenda  a  dhronib 
he  shall  iKTform  his  piirt  i^Hthout  me." — Ibid.  p.  65fi. 

*  Lutheri  E])ist.,  Halse,  1717,  p.  2lK).     *  See  Grcgoiy  CoMal'a  kticr.m  Herlwt 
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Bolejn  at  this  period;  for  the  Venetian  ambaasador,  Oailo 
Capello^  gives  any  thing  but  a  flattering  deacriptibn  of  her 
personal  charms  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  as  related  bjr  Sannto^ 
December  7th,  1632.  He  rays,  ^  My  lady  Anne  is  not  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world;  her  form  is  irregular  and  flat,  her 
flesh  has  a  swarthy  tinge,  she  has  a  long  neck,  a  large  mouth, 
but  very  fine  black  eyes/'  He  adds,  ''that  it  was  ger^erally 
reported  that  she  had  borne  a  son  to  the  king;  that  had  died 
soon  after  its  birth.^  Such  reports,  however  unfiyunded  they 
might  be«  were  the  natural  consequences  of  her  doubtful 
situation  in  the  court. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Anne  removed  froir  Greenwidi  to 
Durham-Louse,  and  the  royal  watermen  were  rewarded  by  the 
king  with  16s,  for  conveying  her  thither  by  water.  In  Jnne^ 
a  costly  doak  and  evening  dress  (familiarly  termed  a  night- 
gown) were  provided  for  her  at  the  king's  especial  diai^. 
For  the  amusement  of  such  of  our  {sir  readers  as  may  wish 
€0  see  a  specimen  of  a  milliner's  bill  of  the  sixteenth  century 
for  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  court,  we  transcribe  the  account 
from  that  valuable  work,  the  Frivy-puise  Expenses  of  Henry 
YIII.,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  inde&tigable  research 
of  sir  Harris  Nicolas : —  £  «.  dl 

"  JSofli.    Pud  to  John  Malte  for  twelve  yards  of  Uadc  ntin  ftr  a 

doak  for  iny  lady  Anne,  at  Ss,  the  ytutl 4  16    0 

For  making  the  same  cloak 050 

A  yard  of  black  velvet  for  edging  the  same      . 0  13    4 

Three  yards  and  three-qnarters  of  black  velvet  to  line  the  collar 

and  ventSt  [armholes]     • 1  16    0 

Two  yards  of  black  satin  to  line  the  sleeves  of  the  s^d  cloak,  at 

di.  the  yard     . 0  16    0 

Eleven  yards  of  Bruges  satin  to  line  the  rest  of  the  doak,  «t 

2s.  Ad.  the  yard 1     6     S 

Two  yards  oi' buckram  to  line  the  npper  sleeves  of  the  said  doak  .0    2    0 

The  whole  cost  of  the  doak  iB £U    4    8'* 

The  night-gown^  which  was  also  nia'lt  of  black  satin  lined 
with  black  taffeta^  stiffened  with  buckram  and  trimmed  with 
black  velvet,  cost  10/.  15^.  8(/. ;  at  the  same  time  sixteen 
yards  of  green  damask,  at  8^.  a-yard,  were  purchased  for  her.* 
In  August  the  same  year,  lady  Russell,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  most  climbing  of  Henry's  parvenu  ministers,  endeavoured 

*  Privj'-purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.»pp.  222-S. 
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to  propitiate  the  fair  favourite  by  the  present  of  a  stag  and  a 
greyhound.  Anne  transferred  this  o&ering  to  the  Idngp  who 
rewarded  lady  Russell's  servant  with  409.^ 

Anne  was  now  fast  approaching  to  the  lofty  mark  at  which 
i>lie  had  been  aiming  for  the  last  five  years.  On  the  Ist  of 
September  the  same  year,  as  a  preparatory  step  for  her  eleva- 
tion to  a  still  higher  rank,  Henry  created  Anne  Boleyn  mar- 
diioncss  of  Pembroke,  a  royal  title  which  had  last  heea  borne 
by  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor.  The  king  rendered  the  honour 
conferred  on  his  betrothed  the  more  marked,  because  it  iden- 
tified  her  with  his  OAvn  family.  The  preamble  to  Anne 
Bolcyn's  patent  of  creation  as  marchioness,  is  couched  in 
language  deserving  note.'  The  king  declares  his  motives  for 
taking  this  step  are, — because  a  monarch  ought  to  surroond 
his  throne  witli  many  peers  of  the  worthiest  of  both  seseib 
especially  those  who  are  of  royal  blood;  for  this  reascm  "  Wi^ 
by  the  consent  of  the  nobiUty  of  our  kingdom  present,  do  malu^ 
create,  and  ennoble  our  cousin  Anne  Rochford,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  our  well-beloved  cousin  Thomas  earl  of  Wiltshin 
and  of  Ormond,  keeper  of  our  privy-seal,  to  be  marchioness  of 
Pembroke;  and  ako,  by  putting  on  of  a  mantle  and  the  setting 
of  a  coronet  of  gold  on  her  head,  do  really  invest  unto  her  the 
name,  title,  &c.,  and  to  her  heirs-male.''  He  adds  a  grant  to 
Anne  and  her  licirs  of  35/.  per  annum  out  of  the  crown-roitf 
of  the  county  of  Pembroke,  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff.  Her 
father,  Gardiner,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  are  among  the 
witnesses  of  tliis  charter,  wliich  was  made  the  Ist  of  Sep* 
tember,  1532.' 

Many  instances  had  occurred  of  great  peerages  udling  to 
I.idies,  but  this  is  the  first  of  a  female  peer  being  created.    Anna 

'  Privy -purac  Exp.,  p.  2  lo.  '  Millvs'  Catal<^ne  of  HonooTp  pu  4L 

*  The  original  of  this  patent  is  preserved  in  the  Chapter-luraac,  Wettiuiiiita'. 
It  frixcfi  Anne  Boleyn  precedence,  and  her  heirs  afUsr  her»  over  all  the  oUnt 
fr'archioncwea  in  Kngland.  There  were,  at  that  time,  two  xnarchionoMei  clowlj 
r.'.iied  to  the  royal  family;  namely,  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  the  king^s  own 
niuoe,  and  wife  to  his  coasin  the  gjandson  of  Elizabeth  WoodviUe.  and  the  nar- 
chioness  of  Exeter,  whose  husband  was  the  son  of  his  aunt,  tlic  prinooai  KatheriH 
Ilantagenct.  The  usual  clause  touching  the  legitimacy  of  the  oflspring  by  whom 
the  title  was  to  be  inherited,  in  omitted  in  Anne  Bokyn's  patent.  An  mniffftf* 
irhich  of  course  was  regarded  by  her  enemies  as  int<>ntional,  and  liable  in  con* 
Amotions  nf)t  the  mo<t  flattering  to  her  virtue.  She  la  ^^^'gnated  aa  ^} 
margves  in  the  iujitrument 
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was  then  staying^  with  almost  queenly  pomp,  at  Windaor-eastle^ 
and  there  the  ceremony  took  place  which  made  her  a  peeromi 
of  the  realm.  '^  The  king,  attended  hy  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  the  French  ambassador,  and  many  peers,  besides 
the  privy  council,  went  on  Sunday  Sept.  1st,  to  the  state 
apartment  in  Windsor-castle,  called  by  some  '  the  chamber  of 
salutation,^  and  by  others  '  the  presence-chambor,'  and  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  of  state.  To  this  room  Anne  Boleyn  was 
conducted  by  a  great  train  of  courtiers  and  the  nobiUty,  both 
lords  and  ladies.  First  entered  Garter  king-at-arms,  bearing 
the  king's  patent  of  nobility.  After  Garter  came  the  lady 
Mary,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  oousin-german  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  carrying  on  her  left  arm  a  robe  of  state,  made 
of  crimson  velvet  furred  with  ermine,  and  in  her  right  hand  a 
coronet  of  gdd.  She  was  followed  by  Anne  Boleyn  herselj^ 
with  her  hur  loose  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  attired  in  her 
inner  garment,  called  a  surcoat,  of  crimson  velvet,  Uned  with 
ermine  also,  and  with  short  sleeves :  she  walked  between  Eli* 
jabeth  countess  of  Rutland,  and  Dorothy  countess  of  Sussex, 
and  she  was  followed  by  many  noble  gentlewcmien.  While 
she  iqpproached  the  king's  royal  seat,  she  thrice  made  her 
obeisance;  and  when  she  arrived  before  him,  she  kneeled. 
The  charter  having  been  presented  to  the  king,  he  delivered 
it  to  his  secretary  Gardiner,  who  read  it  aloud;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  words  mantilUB  inductwuem,  the  king  took  the 
robe  of  state  from  the  lady  Mary,  and  put  it  on  Anne  Boleyn's 
shoulders ;  and  at  the  words  circuli  aurei,  the  lady  Mary 
handed  him  the  coronet,  which  he  placed  on  the  brow  of  the 
new-made  marchioness.  When  lt^«  charter  was  read  he  pre- 
sented it  to  her,  together  with  another  that  secured  to  her  a 
pension  of  1000/.  per  annum  during  her  life,  for  maintaining 
that  dignity.  She  then  gave  the  king  humble  thanks,  and 
with  the  coronet  on  her  head,  and  invested  with  the  robe,  she 
retired,  the  trumpets  sounding  most  melodiously  as  she  de- 
parted from  the  presence-chamber.  A  largess  was  cried  on 
her  gift  to  Garter  king-at-arms  of  8/.,  and  to  his  officers  of 
11/. ;  while  Henry  gave  a  largess  of  5/.  on  the  occasion.'** 

>  MilW  Catalogue  of  Honour,  p.  43. 
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The  Slim  of  30/.  1G«.  lOd.  was  paid  from  the  royal  prirjr- 
purse  for  the  materiiilB  of  which  Anne  Bolejm's  robea  were 
made  for  Iicr  investiture  as  marchionera  of  Pembroke.'  Heniy 
presented  her  with  some  miniatures  by  Holbein,  magnificently 
set  in  jewels,  its  oruanients  fur  her  person.  The  unpublished 
SISS.  in  the  Chapter-house,  Westminster,  bear  leoord  of  a 
costly  donation  of  gold^  silver,  and  parcel-gilt  plate,  presented 
by  the  king  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  this  occasion,  to  the  value  o^ 
1188/.  11«.  10//.  The  articles  ii  this  curious  inventory  con- 
sist of  cups,  ilagons,  bowls,  trenchers,  goblets  with  ooven^ 
having  the  royal  arms  on  shields;  spoons,  salts,  chandeliers^ 
and  a  chafiug-dish.  She  had  an  establishment  which  outvied 
that  of  the  sister  and  nieces  of  the  king.  She  had  a  train- 
bearer,  thi-ee  ladies  of  the  bedcliamber,  and  four  maids  of 
honour,  all  of  them  dauglitera  of  barons  or  knights;  three 
gentlemen  in  waiting ;  six  officers,  all  knights  or  banms ;  and 
more  than  thirty  domestics.  In  most  of  the  royal  architec- 
ture which  was  under  progi*ess  during  the  divorce,  and  while 
Anne  Boleyn  was  beloved  by  the  king,  their  initial  cyphen 
were  introduced,  entwined  with  a  true-lover's  knot.  This  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Cambridge,  where  the  chonr  of  King's  col- 
lege is  separated  from  the  ante-cliapel  by  a  screen^  added  in  the 
yeiir  lij'Mt,  in  which  are  these  cyphers  and  knot,  besides  the 
arms  of  England  empaled  with  those  of  Boleyn.* 

Just  before  the  visit  Henry  made  to  France  in  company 
witli  Anne  Boleyn  as  marcliioness  of  Pembroke,  cardinal  du 
Bcllai,  ainbsissjidor  from  Francis  I.,  thus  describes  their  pro* 
coc(liii*cs : — "  I  am  alone  every  day  with  the  king  when  wa 

^  Privy-piirso  £xpeiu$CH;  itir  U.  Nuxdas. 
'  Tlio  'Achievement  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn  stands  neatly  cured  on  Uie  Ui^ 
wood  KToen  us  you  ^  up  to  the  choir  in  Kin^B-coUege  cfaapidt  Cambiidgiet  bang 
quart (.Tly  France  and  England,  cm}ialing  quarterly  of  «x  pieoew;  1.  gvJm,  time 
lioui^  jtussant,  i^rarilaiit,  or,  on  a  label  of  tliroe  points,  azare*  and  fleim-de*ljft  of 
tlie  secfiud,  Lancaster ;  2.  azure.  Heme  of  flowers-de-laoe,  or,  a  label  of  Umt 
pohits,  ^les,  Angoult'me;  3.  gules,  a  lion  passant,  gardant^  or.  These  thxe^ 
anpncntations  were  given  her  by  Henry  Vlll.  when  he  abated  htr  marrhim— 
of  Pembroke.  KoclifonI,  Hrutlicrton,  and  Warren  follow  thcue  of  Batler  tif 
Ormond.-Canulen's  Kemiuns,  p.  217.  "It  is  a  singular  htt,"  observea  ar  H. 
Ni3()la8,  "  that  wlien  Henry  VIII.  granted  armorial  ensigns  to  Anne  Boleyn,  thi* 
marcliioness  of  PembiYjke,  lie  took  especial  care  to  sliow  her  royal  and  UliHtriani 
descent  through  the  JIoica*'ds,  by  introducing  the  arms  of  Thonuv  of  Brothertn^ 
ton  of  Kdwani  I.,  and  of  IIjc  '.Varrens,  carls  of  IS****"«v.  firom  the  il  iwan?  «liif<Ui* 
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are  bunting;  he  cliats  fiuniliarly  with  mCi  and  sometimes 
madame  Anne  joins  our  party.  Each  of  them  are  equipc 
with  bow  and  arrowsL  which  is.  as  you  know,  their  mode  of 
foUowmg  the  chase  Sometim;.,  he  place,  u^  both  iu  .  i.ta. 
tion  to  see  him  shoot  the  deer ;  and  whenever  he  amves  near 
any  house  belonging  to  his  courtiers,  he  alights  to  tell  them  of 
the  feats  he  has  performed.  Madame  Anne  has  presented  me 
acomplete  set  of  hunting-gear,  consistmg  of  a  cap,  a  bow  and 
arrows,  and  a  greyhound.  I  do  not  tell  you  this  as  a  boast  of 
the  lady's  favours,  but  to  show  how  much  king  Heniy  prizes 
me  as  the  representative  of  our  monarch,  for  whatever  that  lady 
does  is  directed  by  him.''  This  despatch  is  dated  from  Haiu 
well :  so  is  the  following,  which  is  written  to  intimate  that  king 
Henry  much  desired  that  Anne  Boleyn  shoidd  be  invited  to 
his  approachmg  congress  iivith  Francis  I.  "  If  our  sovereign/' 
says  Bellai,  '*  wishes  to  gratify  the  king  of  England,  he  can  do 
nothing  better  than  invite  madame  Anne  with  him  to  Calais, 
and  entertain  her  there  with  great  respect."  The  next  sen- 
tence is  not  complimentary  to  the  reputation  of  Anne  Bolqm, 
for  the  am1)assador  adds, — "  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  desirable 
that  the  king  of  France  brings  no  company  of  ladies,  (indeed 
there  is  always  better  cheer  without  them) ;  but  in  case  they 
must  come,  he  had  better  bring  only  the  queen  of  Navarre  to 
Boulogne.  I  shall  not  mention  vnth  whom,  or  from  whence, 
this  idea  originates^  being  pledged  to  secrecy,  but  be  assured 
I  do  not  write  without  autllorit}^  As  to  the  queen  of  France,* 
not  for  the  world  would  he  [Henry  VIII.]  meet  her,  for  he  says 
he  would  as  soon  see  tlie  devil  as  a  lady  in  a  Spanish  di'css/ 

It  was  at  the  period  between  Anne  Boleyn's  creation  as 
n^urchioness  of  Pembroke  and  her  recognition  as  queen,  th:»t 
\N'yatt  addressed  to  her  the  following  lines,  in  which  he  bids 
iiu'cwell  to  her  as  a  lover : — 


<« 


Forpfot  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  trutli  as  I  liave  meant  j 
^ly  great  travail  so  gladly  spent. 

Forget  not  yet. 


'  Eleanor  of  Austria,  sister  to  Cliarles  V.,  and  consequently  niece  to  KathartDO 
cf  Arragon  •  she  was  the  second  wife  of  Francis  I.,  and  nicoe  to  the  ill-treat*^ 
Katluiriue  of  Amujon. 
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Forget  not  yet  when  fint  tegm 
The  weiiry  life  ye  know;  tdnce  when 
The  suit,  the  nervioe  none  tdl  om. 

Forget  not  yvt 

Forget  not  yet  the  greet  oaMgn^  [triak^] 
The  cruel  wrongs,  tiie  ecomftil  w^f% 
The  p;uiiful  patieuoe  and  delaj's. 

Forget  not  jBt 

Forget  not,  oh !  fbrget  not  thiii^ 
How  long  ago  hath  been  and  is 
The  loTe  thii^  never  mcabt  anu«^ 

Forget  not  jck 

Forget  not  now  thine  own  approved. 
The  which  so  constant  hath  thee  lovetl. 
Whose  steadfast  fiuth  hath  never  moved. 

Forget  not  yeL" 

The  state  of  horticulture  in  England  at  this  period  mar  be 
traced  by  some  very  interesting  items  in  the  privy-pime  a- 
pcnses  of  Henry  YIII.  in  the  summer  of  1532,  in  whidi  an 
•-ecorded  rewards  paid  to  sundry  poor  women,  on  YarioiiB  daj% 
for  bringing  the  king  presents  of  a^iples,  pears,  barberriei^ 
peaches,  articliokes^  filberts^  and  other  firoits.  His  gaxdenen 
from  Bcaulieu,  Greenwich,  and  Hampton  bring  him  grapei^ 
omugcs,  cucumbers^  melons^  cherries,  strawberries,  pomegra- 
nates, citrons,  plums,  lettuces^  and,  in  short,  ahnost  eveiy  kind 
of  luxury  that  could  be  supplied  for  the  royal  table  in  modem 
times.  The  first  specimens  of  porcelain,  or  china^  on  reooid 
ever  introduced  into  England,  are  mentioned  by  Heniy  HqU 
toft^  surveyor  of  the  customs  at  Southampton,  in  a  letter  to 
Cromwell  about  tliis  period^  announcing  the  arriTal  of  a  pre* 
sent  of  novelties  for  kmg  Henry  YIII.,  consisting  of  the  Al- 
lowing articles : — "  Two  musk  cats,  three  little  'mmikkeya^'  a 
marmozct ;  a  shirty  or  upper  vesture,  of  fine  cambric,  vrougfat 
with  white  silk  in  every  part,  which  is  very  ftir  for  a  muSk^ 
like  tiling ;  a  chest  of  nuts  of  India,  containing  xL  which  bo 
greater  than  a  man's  fist,  [cocoa-nuts,  of  conrse] ;  and  three 
potts  of  erthe  payntid,  called  Paneland?  Howbeit,  the  mer- 
chant saith,  before  they  shall  be  presented,  there  ahaU  be  to 
every  one  of  these  things  certain  preparations,  such  as  chaiu 
of  gold  and  silver^  with  colours  and  other  things  aooordiiig 
for  the  fumitiu^  of  the  same/'    These  dainty  chains^  we  thml^ 

'  Ori^liiul  Letters,  edited  by  nr  H,  EUiei 
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most  hare  been  intended  for  the  fiumitare  of  the  eats,  monkeyi^ 
and  marmoset.  In  contradistinctiQn  to  queen  Katharine,  whc 
was  fond  of  those  animals,  Anne  Bolsya  expressed  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  monkejrs. 

On  the  4th  of  October  was  paid,  bj  Hemy's  orders,  561. 
for  certain  silks  provided  for  appaid  for  Anne,  who  is  styled 
my  lady  marques  of  Pembroke,  and  the  same  day  SSL  lOf  .  lOd. 
for  famng  the  same.^  Probably  she  had  her  share,  also,  in 
the  jewels,  mercery,  and  millinery  for  which  the  royal  prify* 
purse  accounts  are  charged,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
12,000/.,  at  the  same  time.  The  following  day,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  sovereign  receives  the  noble  gift  of  101.'  On 
the  13th  of  October,  Anne,  attended  by  the  mardiioneBs  ot 
Derby  and  a  chosen  retinue  of  ladies,  arrived  at  Dover  in  the 
royal  train ;  and  early  on  the  following  morning  they  all  enw 
barked  for  Calais,  where  thqy  arrived  at  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
On  the  14th,  the  grand-master  of  France  sent  a  present  oi 
grapes  and  pears  to  the  £Edr  Boleyn.  The  same  day  Henry 
gave  her  further  marks  of  his  £EkVour,  by  granting  her  a  set* 
Uement  of  lands  in  Wales,  E«isez,  Herts,  and  Somersetshire. 
On  the  21st,  they  progressed  with  great  pomp  to  Boulogne,  to 
meet  the  French  king.  Henry  and  Francis  approached  each 
other  bare-headed,  and  embraced.  Francis  was  not  accompa- 
nied either  by  his  queen,  his  sister,  or  indeed  by  any  ladies,— 
a  mortifying  circumstance  to  Anne  Boleyn,  since  nothing 
could  afford  a  more  decided  proof  of  the  questionable  liglit 
in  which  she  was  regarded  at  this  time  by  her  old  firiends  at 
the  coiu*t  of  France.  Hall  gives  an  elaborate  accoimt  of  the 
munificence  of  Ilenry^s  entertainment  at  Boulogne,  where 
Francis,  in  the  capacity  of  host,  furnished  the  cheer  and  paid 
all  costs.' 

Though  Anne  sojourned  four  days  with  Henry  at  Bou- 
logne, the  absence  of  the  ladies  of  the  French  king's  family 
prevented  her  from  appearing  at  the  festivities  that  were  pro- 
vided for  her  royal  lover.  On  the  25th,  she  returned  'with 
the  two  kings  to  Calais,  where,  for  the  honour  of  his  realm, 
our  English  Harry  had  caused  preparations^  to  be  made  for 

*  Privy-puTHe  Experses  of  Henry  VIII.  *  Hnd. 

•  MS  Harl,  No.  303,  p.  4.         «  Herbert.    Lintcard.   Tytlcr.   Inrner.    Halt 
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the  reception  of  the  French  sovereign  and  his  court  whieh 
can  only  be  imrallcled  in  the  gorgeous  details  of  Oriental  ro- 
mance ;  where^  however^  silver^  and  gold,  and  pearls  are  sup- 
plied by  the  writer  cost-free,  while  Henry  must  luiTe  drained 
liis  exchequer  to  furnish  the  banqueting-chamber  at  Cakia^ 
ivhicli  is  thus  descnbed  by  Ilall : — "  It  was  hung  with  tassoe 
raised  with  silver,  and  framed  with  cloth  of  silver  raised  with 
gold.  The  seams  of  the  same  were  covered  with  broad 
wreaths  of  goldsmiths'  work,  full  of  stones  and  pearls.  In 
this  chamber  was  a  cupboard  of  seven  stages  high,  all  plate  of 
gold,  and  no  gilt  plate.  Besides  that,  there  hung  ten  branchfls 
of  silver-gilt,  and  ten  branches  all  white  silver,  every  branch 
hanging  by  a  long  chain  of  the  same  sort,  bearing  two  lights 
of  wax.  The  French  king  wiis  served  three  courses,  dressed 
after  the  French  fashion ;  and  the  king  of  England  had  like 
courses,  after  the  Englisli  fiishion.  The  first  course  of  eveiy 
kind  was  forty  dishes,  the  second  sixty,  the  third  eighty, 
which  were  costly  and  pleasant.  After  supper  on.  the  Sunday 
evening,  28tli  of  Octohci-,  «une  in  the  marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke, with  seven  ladies,  in  msisqiung  apparel  of  strange 
fii8hion,  made  of  cloth  of  gold  slashed  with  crimson  tinad 
satin,  putted  with  cloth  of  silver,  and  knit  with  laces  of  gold.' 
These  ladies  were  led  into  the  state  chamber  just  described  by 
four  damsels  dressed  in  crimson  satin,  with  tabards  of  |HDe 
cypress.  Then  the  lady  marchioness  took  the  French  king 
the  countess  of  Derby  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  every  lady 
took  a  lord.  In  dancing,  king  Kenry  removed  the  ladies' 
visors,  so  that  their  beauties  were  shown.'"  Tlie  French  king 
then  discovered  that  he  had  danced  with  an  old  acquaintance 
the  lovely  English  miiid  of  honour  of  his  first  queen,  for  whose 
de[)arture  he  had  chidden  the  English  ambassador  ten  yean 
before.  He  convei*sed  with  her  some  little  time  apart,  and 
the  next  moniing  sent  her  as  a  present  a  jewel  valued  at 
15,000  cro^vlls.'  On  the  30th  of  this  festive  month^  "the 
two  sovereigns  mounted  their  horses,  and  Henry  having  con- 
ducted his  royal  guest  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions,  they 
dismoimted  on  French  ground ;  and  there  they  joined  hands 
with  loving  behaviour  and  heaity  words,  embraced  each  otliflr« 

>  Hall.  D.  794  '  Ibui  *  Lc  Qraod.    Lhigiud. 
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and  SO  parted/'  *  The  weather  was  so  tempestuous^  that  Anne 
and  her  royal  lover  were  detained  a  fortnight  at  Calais  after 
the  departure  of  Francis  I.  On  the  14th  of  November  they 
safely  crossed  the  Channel^  and  landed  at  Dover. 

The  favourite  diversion  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  king  seema 
to  have  been  cards  and  dice.  Henry's  losses  at  games  of 
cliance  were  enormous;  but  Anne^  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  sum  she  lost  to  the  serjeant  of  the  cellar  at  bowls, 
appears  to  be  a  fortunate  gamester.  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber we  observe  the  following  entry  in  Henry's  privy-purse 
e!q)enses :  '^  Delivered  to  the  king's  grace  at  Stone  9/.  6f .  9d., 
which  his  grace  lost  at  pope  Juliug^s  game  to  my  lady  nutrqiie$ 
[Anne  Boleyn],  Mr.  Bryan,  and  nudster  Weston.'*  On  the 
25th,  Henry  loses  twenty  crowns  to  the  same  party  at  the 
tame  game;  and  the  following  day,  18/.  13^.  44.  On  the 
28th,  Anne  again  wins,  11/.  18«.  4td,y  in  a  single-handed  game 
of  cards  with  her  royal  lover.  The  next  day  Henry  is  the  loser 
of  4/.  at  pope  Julius's  game ;  and  also,  on  the  81st,  sixteen 
crowns  at  the  same  to  Anne  and  young  Weston.'  Such 
entries  are  little  to  the  credit  of  any  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Pope  Julius's  game,'  which  was  at  this  time  so  greatly  in 
vogue  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  probably  the  origin 
of  the  vulgar  round-game  called  in  modem  times  'Pope- 
Joau.*  The  various  points  in  that  game,  such  as  matrimony, 
mtrigue,  pope,  and  the  stops,  appear  to  have  borne  significant 
allusion  to  the  relative  situations  in  the  royal  drama  of  the 
divorce,  and  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  his  agents  in 
preventing  the  long's  marriage  with  his  beautiful  favourite, 
Anne  Boleyn. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Observant-fnars  of  Greenwich 
rendered  themselves  highly  obnoxious  to  Henry,  by  their  de- 
termined opposition  to  his  divorce  from  their  royal  patroness, 
queen  Katharine ;  but  even  in  this  house  Anne  Boleyn  had  a 

>  IlaU. 

'  Young  "Weston,  one  dt  the  gamblers  at  these  cities,  was  among  the  onfivta- 
nnte  victims  of  Henrj'*8  jealousy  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

*  In  the  Privy-i)ur8e  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.  it  is  called  pope  Julias  gama, 
in  evident  mockery  of  Julius  II.,  the  copy  of  whose  hme  of  dispensation  had  been 
lately  proiluoed  by  Katharine  of  Arragon  aA  an  importaat  documeT  t  in  fiivoar  ol 
thf  legiility  of  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIll. 
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partisan.  Her  charity  to  the  mother  of  one  of  the  ky- 
brothers,  Ridiard  Lyst,  led  him  wannly  to  espouse  her  cans^ 
'^for  which/^  he  assures  ''her  grace^''  as  he  styles  her  m  a 
letter  addressed  to  her  soon  after  she  was  created  mar^ 
chioness  of  Pembroke,  ''  lib  suffered  oftentimes  rebukes  and 
much  trouble/' 

<*  Aim,  madam,"  continues  hB,  "oftentimcf  In  deridonl  bare  bean  odled xoor 
ehaplain;  howl)eit,  as  yet  I  never  took  no  orders  to  be  priest,  bat  inth  tbfl  gnoe 
of  Josu  I  do  intend  in  time,  and  I  tmst  witlun  tlua  y  year  and  Ie«^  to  My  as 
hundred  masaeM  for  your  prospcrons  6tato^  both  spiritual  and  oorponal ;  ftr  um 
I  am  at  Uberty  to  be  a  priest,  whereas  before  I  was  bound  to  the  ooBtmy,  by 
the  reason  that  I  was  made  sure  to  a  young  woman  in  the  way  ci  mairiagi 
before  I  came  to  religion,  but  now  she  is  departed  to  the  marejot  God."' 

Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  is  no 
babe  in  point  of  worldly  wisdom^  would  have  mentioned  his 
hope  of  saying  one  hundred  masses  as  an  acceptable  aervioe 
to  a  person  who  did  not  profess  a  belief  in  their  eflicacy? 
])ut,  however  Anne  Boleyn  might,  for  her  own  personal  in- 
terests^ ally  herself  politically  with  the  rising  party  who  sq^ 
ported  the  Reformation^  she  continued,  to  the  end  of  her  li^ 
to  couform  to  the  ceremonials  and  ritual  authoriaed  by  king 
Henry's  church,  which  retained  every  d(^ma,  eveiy  obaerf- 
ance^  every  superstition  beUeved  and  practised  by  Boman- 
catholics,  save  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Anne's  fatiue 
mass-saycr,  Richard  Lyst,  goes  on  to  extol  her  beneficenos 
to  his  poor  motlicr^  adding  significant  hints  how  aooeptaUa 
additional  donations  would  be,  and  intimating  the  <^^«mnfJ 
thrciigli  which  she  could  transmit  them. 

^hgintil  U;tturm  edited  hj  sir  Honry  Eliiib  j  wqV  iii  pu  848  tlilrd 
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Abho  Boleyn't  inamage  with  Henry  VIII. — Its  pfablie  celebration — Her  oorona* 
tion — "PBgeeaiis  and  festivities — Opposition  by  the  Catholics — Birth  of  prinoesi 
£lizabeth — Settlement  of  the  crown  on  Anne's  issue — Henry  and  Anne  exoom- 
municated — Anne  supports  the  Reformation  and  translation  of  the  Scriptares 
— Her  altered  manners — Protects  Latimer — Exults  in  queen  Katharine's 
death — Loses  Henry's  affection — Discovers  his  passion  for  Jane  Seymour — 
Bears  a  dead  son — Anger  of  the  king — Arrest  of  Brereton — ^Anne's  dialogue 
with  Smeaton — Jousts  at  Greenwich — King's  ang^y  departure — ^Arrest  of 
Anne's  Inrother  and  others — She  is  carried  to  the  Tower — Her  deqpair — Accused 
by  Smeaton — Her  letter  to  the  king — Trial  of  Anne — Sentence — Her  speech — 
Her  marriage  dissolved — Execution  of  her  brother  and  othern — Her  poems — 
Behaviour  on  the  scaffold — Fidelity  of  her  maids — Qift  to  Wyatf  s  sister — 
Dying  speech — Beheaded — Hasty  bunal — ^Norfolk  tradition — King  Henry's 
remorse. 

The  time  and  place  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  marriage  with  Henry 
VIII.  are  disputed  points  in  liistory.  Some  authors  have 
affirmed  that  she  was  privately  united  to  the  king  at  Dover 
the  same  day  they  returned  from  France,  being  the  festival 
of  St.  Erkenwald;*  according  to  others,  the  nuptials  were 
secretly  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  earl  and  countess  of 
VViltshire,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  the  chapel 
of  Sopewell-nunncry.  This  report,  perhaps,  was  caused  by  a 
temporary  retreat  of  Anne  to  that  convent  after  her  return 
from  France,  and  the  secret  resort  of  the  king  to  meet  her 
there  at  a  yew-tree,  about  a  mile  from  this  cloistered  shade, 
of  which  the  learned  lady  Juhana  Bemers  was  formerly  the 
prioress.      The  unpopularity  of  this  imion  was  the  cause  of 

^  It  ts  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  papal  bull,  denouncing  the  sentence  of 
nooraxiunication  against  king  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  if  they  presumed  to 
Dmrry,  is  dated  the  dtiy  afl«r  then*  interdicted  nuptiaU  are  swd  to  have  tukea 
plucp  at  Dover. —  Hall.      Ilolin^bcd. 
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the  profound  secrecy  with  which  the  nuptials  between  Heniy 
and  his  fair  subject  were  solemnized;  for  the  same  came  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  &ct  from  publicity  as  long  at  it 
VTixs  possible  to  do  so. 

It  is  among  the  historical  traditions  of  Anne's  native 
county^  Norfolk,  that  she  was  privately  married  to  the  king 
at  Blickling-hall.  Blomfleld  says/  that  Henry  came  then 
expressly  for  this  purpose.  This  report  is  alluded  to  by  a 
Norfolk  poet,  Stephenson,  in  bis  lines  on  the  vi^t  of  Charlei 
II.,  and  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  to  Blickling-hall: 

"  Blickling  two  monarchis  and  two  qneoiw  has  teen  ; 
Oiie  king  fetched  hence,  tnother  brought  a  qiieen.** 

The  testimony  of  Wyatt,  however,  who  was  not  only  a  con- 
temporary,  but  a  witness  too  deeply  interested  not  to  be  cor- 
rect on  such  a  point,  confirms  the  asseitions  of  Stowe  and 
Ciodwin  tliat  tliis  event,  so  fatal  to  the  bride,  who  was  to 
purchase  the  brief  possession  of  a  crown  with  the  loss  of 
her  head,  took  place  on  St.  FaulVday,  January  25thy  1533. 
"  On  the  morning  of  tliat  day,  at  a  very  early  hour,"  aaya  a 
contemporary,  ''Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  one  of  the  royal  f>hApliiiii^ 
received  tlie  unwonted  order  to  celebrate  mass  in  an  nnfie- 
quciited  attic  in  the  west  turret  of  WhitehalL  There  he 
found  the  king,  attended  by  Norris  and  Heneage,  two  of  the 
p*ooms  of  the  chamber,  and  the  marchioness  of  Pembroke^ 
:iccom])auied  by  her  tniin-bearer  Anne  Saville,  afterwards 
lady  Berkeley.'  On  being  required  to  perform  the  nuptial 
rite  between  his  sovereign  and  the  marchioness,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  three  witnesses  assembled,  the  chaplain  hesitated; 
but  Henry  is  said  to  have  assured  him  that  the  pope  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  that  he  had  the  dis- 
{)ensation  for  a  second  marriage  in  his  possession.*     Aa  socoi 

>  Blomficld'8  Hintory  of  Norfolk. 
'  Le  Grand.  Tytlcr.  Lingard.  Benger.  Hn.  Tbompaon. 
'  Thif)  portion  of  tlie  narrative  we  are  hiclined  to  doubt ;  nnoc  Hemy,  weny 
of  the  delays  attending  the  proeecation  of  the  divorce,  whidi  inits  procmitiiMitad 
tedium  can  only  be  compared  to  a  modem  chanoery-suit*  bad  resolved  txpotk  thi 
tv  lid  measure  of  treating  his  marriage  with  queen  Katharine  m  a  nullity.  Aa  te 
t)u>  scruples  of  Rowland  Lee,  thi*y  were  more  likely  to  have  been  owenant  Vf 
tlic  promise  of  the  mitro  of  the  bishopric  of  Licbfieldi  than  by  the  fiction  if  ■ 
papal  dispensation  for  the  interdicted  marrisipQu 
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M  the  marriage  ceremonj  had  been  performed^  thb  parties 
separated  in  silence  before  it  was  light,  and  Tisocmnt  Rochfordy 
the  brother  of  the  faride^  was  despatched  to  aonomice  the 
event  in  confidence  to  Francis  I.  Such  is  the  account  pre- 
served in  a  contemporary  MS.*^  of  the  romantic  drcunu 
stances^  as  to  time  and  pkee,  under  which  the  fair  ill-fiited 
Anne  Bolejm  received  the  nuptial  ring  from  the  hand  that 
was  so  soon  to  sign  her  death-warrant,  and  also  that  of  her 
fellow-victim^  Henry  Norris^  one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  her 
marriage.  That  this  step  had  been  taken  by  the  king,  not 
only  without  the  knowledge  but  against  the  advice  of  his 
council  and  most  confidential  advisers,  may  be  hiferred  firom 
the  fact  that  even  Cranmer  knew  not  of  it,  as  he  himself 
writes  to  his  friend  Hawkins,  '^  till  a  fortnight  after  the  mar* 
riage  had  been  performed,^'  which,  he  says,  ''  took  place  about 
St.  Paul's-day.'''  He  was  himself  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  two  months  afterwards. 

Anne  remained  in  great  retirement,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  required,  for  her  royal  consort  was  still,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  the  husband  of  another  lady. 
It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  conceal  the  marriage 
without  affecting  the  legitimacy  of  the  expected  heir  to  the 
crown.  .  For  this  cause,  therefore,  on  Easter-eve,  which  this 
year  was  April  12th,  the  king  again  openly  solemnized  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  she  went  in  state  as  his 
queen.  ^^  On  the  8th  of  May,  Cranmer  presided  at  the  public 
tribunal  at  Dunstable,  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hold 
on  tlie  former  marriage.  The  proceedings  terminated  May 
23rd,  when  Cranmer  pronounced,  not  a  divorce,  but  a  sen- 
tence that  the  king\s  marriage  with  Katharine  had  been,  and 
was,  a  nullity  and  invalid,  having  been  contracted  against 
the  divine  law.  Five  days  after,  he  gave  at  Lambeth  a  ju- 
dicial  confirmation  to  Henry's  union  with  Anne  Bolejm.'" 

*  This  narrative  was  presented  to  qneen  Mary.  It  Is  quoted  by  four  modera 
bihtoriaus,  Dr.  Lin^rd,  Mr.  Tytler,  Miss  Benger,  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 

'  Archapologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  81. 

'In  this  brief,  clear  statement  from  Sliaron  Tumor  are  condensed  the  Toliiiiii- 
Dons  pnx^eedings  of  tills  atruir  from  all  the  heavy  documentary  records  Mrlucfa 
luv9  been  collected  by  earlier  histon  uia,  ami  which  ire  havu  also  examliiod. 
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Anne's  queenly  establishment  was  immediately  ammgcdy  a 
H-liich  two  of  her  own  relatives^  with  whom  alie  had  hitherto 
beeu  on  bad  temis^  were  given  appointments  j  namely,  her 
1)1  other's  ii-ile^  hidy  Rochford,  and  lady  Boleyn,  the  wife  of 
iier  uncle  sir  Edward  Bolevn. 

At  the  establishment  of  Anne's  household,  a  great  mnlti- 
phcation  of  her  portraits  took  pUoe,  all   in  one  costumt^ 
uhioli  has  given  the  general  idea  of  her  style  of  person  and 
di^ess.    The  only  one  of  this  kind,  painted  on  oak  panel  "m 
a  tablet/'  wliich  possesses  a  genuine  pedigreei,  having  been 
in  the  fSamily  of  the  late  general  Thornton^  nearly  three 
hundred   yeai-s^  is  copied   as   our   engraving.     It  was  the 
etiquette  for  each  of  the  officers  of  a  royal  honsehold  to 
|K)sse8s  a   portrait  of  the   king  or  queen.     Before  the  ait 
of  locket  miniatures  was  brought  to  perfection,  these  official 
|>ortraits  were  painted  on  oak  ponel^  about  ^ht  or  nine 
inches  square^  and  the  face  and  bust  appear   within  a  ring. 
These   were   called   tablets,   or   table-portraits.     The   welU 
known  features  of  the  oval-faced  beauty  are,  in  the  Thorn* 
ton  portrait,  pamted  with  exquisite  dehcacy,  thongh  in  the 
brunette  style ;  the  eyes  are  rich  brown,  the  hair  entirely 
drawn  back  under  a  species  of  banded  coif;  the  lips  beantU 
iul^  with  a  remarkable  depth  between  the  chin  and  under 
lip.    The  majesty  of  the  head,  and  proud  composure  of  expres- 
sion, are  remarkable ;  the  contour  of  the  chest,  thongh  it  li 
long^  and  the  form  of  the  throat  and  shoulders,  assist  the  fine 
air  of  the  head.    The  gown  is  square  in  the  bust ;  it  seems  of 
amber  or  tawny  velvet,  studded  with  emeralds :   a  drapeiy  of 
green  velvet  is  on  the  shoulders.     A  double  string  of  peaila 
passes  round  the  throat,  and  between  them  appears  some  indica- 
tion of  the  enlargement  which  no  engraver  can  be  induced  to 
copy.    The  '^iViine  Boleyn'^  cap  in  this  original  portrait  is  well 
defined :  a  frontlet  made  of  the  five-cornered  frame  of  double 
strings  of  pearls,  is  first  fitted  to  the  fiioe  ;-at  the  back  is  a 
green  velvet  hood  with  broad  scarf  lappets :  one  of  these  is 

*  It  was  purchfuvd  ut  the  sale  of  his  eflecti  after  his  deaauKb  at  hia  hoBi% 
Cht>;<vunor-gule,  aud  in  now  tlu^  propert  j  of  the  author. 
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timiwn  over  the  back  of  the  hood,  the  other  faangi  ou  the 
ri^ht  shoulder,  m  graoefbl  foldf. 

Among  the  first  tributes  offered  to  Anne  on  her  new  dig* 
nity,  was  a  small  present  from  her  lealons  partigan  Bichard 
Ljrst^  who  took  an  early  opportonity  of  reminding  her  grace 
of  the  uncomfortable  predicament  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself  with  his  brethren  the  Observant-friars,  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  friar  Forrest  in  her  honour,  and  requesting  her  to  be 
good  and  gracious  unto  him.  His  letter  on  this  sulject  is 
addressed  to  Cromwell,  whom  he  fiivours  with  some  parti- 
culars of  his  former  mode  of  livings  which  are  illustrative  of 
the  domestic  statistics  of  the  period.     He  saya, — 

*  I  bsve  made  and  oompoaed  iij  glanea  with  waitera,  and  I  hai«  aenl  two  ti 
tiiem  to  the  queeii'a  grace  for  a  poor  token ;  and  ao  now,  faj  my  kiwnian  tht 
bearer  of  thU  letter,  I  send  unto  yoor  mastership  the  tluid  glaas  inth  watir  for 
•  poor  token.  I  was  in  time  past  my  lord  cardinal's  aenrant^  and  also  dweDad  in 
liondon  in  Cheapinde  viij  years,  and  made  many  watera  tbr  my  brd  caidinal,  and 
orach  ipocras  also,  and  served  him  of  mnch  spioe ;  and  I  was  both  a  grocer 
and  a  poticarrier,  [apothecary].  And  so  now  I  have  ezerdsed  one  pdnt  of  mine 
oold  occupacion  in  making  d  the  foresaid  waters^  which  wateia  will  keep  is 
their  virtne  and  strength  these  two  years,  if  ihey  he  well  kept  1  beseech  yonr 
mastership  to  have  me  meekly  commended  unto  the  qnyne's  graces  and  derire 
her  grace  to  remember  my  poor  mother,  her  continual  beedwoman."^ 

As  early  as  the  28th  of  April,  Henry  had  issued  his  letters 
of  summons  to  the  wives  of  his  peers,  requiring  them  ''  to 
give  their  attendance,  they  and  their  women,  at  the  approach- 
ing solemnity  of  his  dearest  wife  queen  Anne's  procession  from 
Gi-eenwich  to  the  Tower,  and  at  her  coronation,  which  is  to 
take  place  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost;  wherefore  he  requires 
them  to  be  at  his  manor  of  Greenwich  on  the  Friday  before 
that  feast,  to  attend  his  said  queen  from  thence  to  the  Tower 
of  London  that  day,  and  the  next  day  to  ride  with  her  through 
the  city  of  London  with  her  on  horseback.''  The  ladies  are 
commanded  in  this  circular  to  provide  themselves  and  their 
women  with  white  or  grey  palfreys  for  the  occasion,  promising 
that  "  the  caparisons  of  those  to  be  ridden  by  themselves  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  master  of  the  horse  to  our  said  dearest  wife 

'  Original  Letters,  sir  H.  Ellis ;  third  Series.   Richard  Lyst  lefc  hi«  convent  :ind 
fec^nir  fl  necnlar  priest  in  1535:  he  was  prcsontod  to  the  virsttafTe  of  St.  Diuistau'i 
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Uic  quceii^  save  the  bits  and  bosses;  but  that  the  liveriei  far 
their  female  followers^  as  well  as  their  horse-gear,  are  to  be 
provided  by  the  ladies  themselves,  in  such  wise  as  shall  du 
honour  to  themselves  and  the  solemnity/"  Their  own  robes 
are  to  be  delivered  to  them  on  demand  by  the  keeper  of  the 
royal  wardrobe,  which  proves  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
cn)wn  to  fuiiiish  the  robes  of  the  peeresses. 

Early  in  Mny,  1534,  king  Henry  made  proclamation  that 
fill  who  hiid  claims  to  do  customary  service  at  the  ooronaticni 
of  a  queen  of  England  were  to  urge  them  before  the  uuke  of 
Suffolk,  temporar}'  high-steward  of  England,  then  holding  his 
court  in  the  Star-chamber.  The  noblest  and  greatest  in  the 
land  immediately  made  good  their  rights  to  serve  the  fiiir 
l]clcyn  as  queen-consort  of  England.  The  lord  mayor  at  the 
same  time  received  lettoi^s  from  the  king,  notifying  that  the 
coronation  of  queen  Anne  was  to  take  place  at  Westminster 
ti\c  Whit-Suuday  ensuing,  and  willing  him  to  fetch  her  grace 
previously  by  Muter  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  At  a 
common  council  held  on  this  matter,  the  lord  mayor,  who 
bulon(;ed  to  the  worshipfid  craft  of  the  haberdashers,  and  bore 
rlie  vciy  appiopriate  name  of  Pcsicock,  issued  his  mandate  to 
his  brethren  tlie  Laberdashci's  to  fit  up  and  ornament  a  foist 
or  wafrer,  (which  was  a  soit  of  gun-boat) ;  likewise  a  barge  for 
the  ])ac]ieloi'8,  well  gai*iiished  with  streamers  and  banners.' 

The  broad  bosoii)  of  the  Thames  was  the  theatre  of  this 
coniinoiK'iii^  scene  of  Auiie  Boleyn's  triumph.  In  obedience 
to  the  roval  order,  the  lord  mavor  and  his  civic  train  embarked 
at  New-stairs  at  one  o'clock.  May  19th.  In  the  city  state- 
bar<re  \\as  stationed  a  band,  placing  on  instruments  called 
shahns  and  shag-bushes ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  uncivi- 
lized names,  Ave  are  informed  "  they  made  goodly  harmony." 
The  great  men  of  the  city  were  dressed  in  scsirlet;  all  had 
abont  tlieir  necks  heavy  gold  chains,  and  those  who  were 
knij^hts  wore  the  collar  of  SS.  Fifty  barges  of  the  city  com» 
panics  foUowed  the  lorti  mayor.  Ever}'  one  in  London  who 
CDiiKl  prorui*e  boat  or  vvlicrry  embarked  on  the  Thames  that 

*  SuuiuiuDs  to  the  luilj  C/oliiiin.  MS.  l^UrL  283.  f.  Dfi.  '  Hull.  p.  iiua 
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May  nuimiiig;,  and  either  acoompanied  the  chief  of  the  dty  to 
Greenwich,  or,  resting  on  their  oars,  awaited  in  adyantaf:eou« 
positions  to  get  a  view  of  that  triumphant  beauty  who  had  dis* 
placed  the  right  royal  Katharine,  and  was  now  to  be  publidy 
shown  as  their  queen.     The  lord  mayor's  bai^  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  foist,  bristling  at  the  sides  with  the 
small  artillery  called  by  our  fore&thers  fiEdoons  and  denii* 
falcons,  culverins  and  chambers.     On  the  deck,  the  place  of 
honour  was  occupied  by  a  dragon,  which  capered  and  twirled 
a  tremendous  long  tail,  and  spat  wild-fire  perpetually  into  the 
Thames.     Bound  about  the  dragon  was  arranged  a  ccmipany 
of  attendant  monsters  and  salvage  men,  veiy  tenribl^  who 
vomited  wild-fire,  and  performed  the  most  eztraordinaiy  an- 
tics.    Ever  and  anon  the  dty  artillerymen  persuaded  some  of 
the  ordnance  of  the  foist  to  go  off,  to  the  mingled  terror  and 
delight  of  the  worthy  commonalty,  who  floated  round  about 
as  near  as  they  durst.     On  the  right  of  the  lord  mayor  was 
the  bachelors'  barge,  and  on  the  left  another  foist,  the  deck  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  pageant  representing  Anne  Boleyn's 
own  device,  and  meant  espedally  to  flatter  her.     It  was  a 
mount,  round  about  which  sat  virgins  singing  her  praises  in 
sweet  chorus.     From  the  moimt  issued  a  stem  of  gold  with 
branches  of  red  and  white  roses ;  in  midst  of  them  sat  a  white 
falcon  crowned,  and  beneath,  the  queen's  somewhat  presum^)- 
tuous  motto,  ME  AND  mine/     Shc  had  assumed  the  white 
falcon  as  her  symbol  from  the  crest  of  her  maternal  ancestor s, 
the  Butlers,  and  the  whole  device  prodaimed  her  vaunt,  that 
by  her  was  to  be  continued  the  line  of  the  blended  roses  of 
Plantageuet. 

The  barges  were  fitted  up  with  innumerable  little  coloured 
flags ;  at  the  end  of  each  hung  a  small  bell,  which,  wavering 
in  the  wind,  sent  forth  a  low  cliime.     Thus  the  gay  flotilla 

*  Cdjuden's  Remains.  "  A  white-crowned  fiilcon,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one  foot 
and  perched  on  a  golden  ^teni,  out  of  which  grew  white  and  red  roses,  with  the 
motto  niHi  £T  iii.Ji:,  '  me  and  mine/  wa»  the  vain-gloriouA  device  of  Amie  Bo- 
leyn."  This  de\*ice  of  t)'e  falcon  may  be  seen  in  the  gnuncd  roof  of  the  antiqo': 
gateway  at  Humpton-Court  leading  to  the  rivt  r,  with  the  initials  HA  I  •  was 
fiTobably  fimshed  after  the  fall  of  WoL^. 
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.*o>vcd  merrily  past  Greenwich,  and  then  all  tunuxi  aboat,  m 
tliat  tlie  barges  of  the  lowest  rank  prepared  to  lead  the  war 
back  to  London ;  and  the  lord  mayor  and  his  attendant 
pageantry  cast  anchor  just  before  Greenwich-palaoe^  and  while 
they  waited  the  fair  queen^s  pleasure  made  the  goodliest  melody. 
Precisely  at  three  o'clock  Anne  issued  from  her  palao^  attired 
in  cloth  of  gold^  and  attended  by  a  fair  bevy  of  maidena. 
AVlicii  the  queen  entered  her  barge^  those  of  the  citisens 
moved  forwards.  She  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  lord 
nmyor^  >>  hile  the  bachelors'  bai^  claimed  their  privil^e  of 
rowing  on  the  right  of  the  royal  bai^^  sounding  poanta  of 
triumph  with  trumpets  and  wind-instruments,  in  which  tlie 
queen  took  particular  delight.  The  barge  of  her  fiither  the 
f  ai'1  of  AViltshire^  that  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  many  of  tlia 
nobility^  followed  that  of  the  queen.  Thus  was  she  attended 
up  the  Thames  till  she  came  opposite  the  Tower,  when  a 
marvellous  ])eal  of  guns  Mas  shot  off.  Henry  was  in  diit 
ominous  fortress^  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  who  waa  still 
the  desire  of  liis  heart  and  the  delight  of  his  eyes.  At  her 
landing,  tlie  lord  chamberlain  and  the  heralds  were  ready  to 
receive  her,  and  brought  her  to  the  king,  who,  with  loving 
?()uiit(mance,  welcomed  her  at  the  postern  by  the  water-aide. 
As  soon  as  he  met  her,  he  kissed  her,  and  she  turned  about 
and  tlianked  the  lord  mayor  very  gracefully  before  he  returned 
to  his  bar^c.  After  the  royiJ  pair  had  entered  the  Tower, 
"  the  barges  hovered  before  it  the  whole  evening,  T^Aing  tlia 
goodliest  melody/^  while  the  dragon  and  his  attendant  salvage 
monsters  continued  ca]>ering  and  casting  forth  flame  with  in- 
creased vivacity,  as  the  twilight  of  a  mid-May  eve  deaoended 
on  the  admiring  multitude.  The  noble  river  in  front  of  tlie 
lower  of  London  was  covered  with  boats  and  skiffs  of  every 
sort,  size,  colour,  and  gaudy  ornament.  The  city  poured  fiirth 
it  humbler  popidation  in  crowds  on  the  neighbouring  wharft: 
the  adjacent  bridge,  then  crested  with  fortified  tuiieta  and 
embattled  gateways,  swarmed  witli  human  life.  It  was  a 
scene  peculiar  to  its  era,  which  can  never  occur  again,  for 
modern  tin)es  have  neither  the  power  nor  material  to  emuLkta 
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it.  In  the  midst  of  that  picturesque  splendour,  who  could 
have  anticipated  what  was  in  Btore  for  Anne  Bol^jm  on  the 
second  anniversaiy  of  that  gay  and  glorious  day  ?  and  what 
was  to  be  transacted  within  the  gloomy  drde  of  that  royal 
fortress^  of  which  she  then  took  such  proud  possession,  when 
May  19th  had  twice  returned  again  ? 

The  queen  sojourned  with  her  husband  at  the  Tower  some 
days,  during  which  time  seventeen  young  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen were  made  knights  of  the  Bath,  as  attendants  on  her 
coronation.  The  royal  progress  through  the  city,  which  was 
usual  to  all  the  queens  her  predecessors  on  the  eve  of  their 
coronations,  was  appointed  for  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  and  never  was  this  ceremony  performed  with  more  pomp. 
The  city  was  gravelled  from  the  Tower  to  Temple-bar,  and 
ntiled  on  one  side  of  the  streets,  so  '^  that  the  people  should 
not  be  hurt  by  the  horses/'  Comhill  and  Gracechurch-street 
were  hung  with  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  most  part  of  the 
Chepe  with  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.  '^The  lord  mayor,  sir 
Stephen  Peacock,  went  in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet  and  a 
goodly  collar  of  SS  to  receive  the  queen  at  the  Tower-gate. 
The  first  in  her  procession  was  the  retinue  of  the  French  am* 
bassador,  in  blue  velvet  and  sleeves  of  yellow  and  blue;  then 
the  judges,  and  next  to  them  the  new-made  knights  of  the 
Bath,  in  violet  gowns  and  hoods  purfled  with  miniver,  like 
doctors.  After  them  the  abbots;  then  the  nobility  aud 
bishops.  Tlie  arclibishop  of  York  rode  with  the  ambassador 
of  Venice,  and  Cranmer,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
the  French  ambassador/^ — these  ambassadors  being  the  men 
whose  gossiping  journals  haye  furnished  us  with  much  personal 
information  regarding  the  domestic  history  of  the  court  at  this 
era.  "  After  them  rode  two  esquires,  wearing  the  ducal  coro- 
net of  Normandy  and  Aquitsune,  the  ducal  robes  being  rolled 
baldric-^ise,  and  worn  across  the  breast.  Then  the  lord 
mayor  with  his  mace,  and  darter  in  his  dress  of  ceremony. 
After  them  lord  William  Howard  as  earl-marshal,  being 
deputy  for  the  duke*  of  Norfolk,  then  ambassador  in  France, 
On  })is  right  liand  rode  tlie  duke   of  Suffolk,  who  that  d»y 

voj.  ir.  T  T 
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filled  the  office  of  lord  high-constable '  of  England^  bnuripg 
tiic  verge  of  silver  which  denoted  that  office."  Whether 
his  tliou<;hts  were  on  the  glaring  pageantiy  aronnd  him,  or 
on  his  royal  and  loving  spouse  then  dying  at  Westhorpe-hatt 
in  Suffolk^  no  chronicler  informs  us;  but  we  doubt  if  thoae 
who  examine  the  tenour  of  his  actions  must  not  dass  Charioi 
Brandon  among  the  most  heartless  of  court  £EtTonritea. 

Then  came  the  bright  object  of  all  this  parade,  Anne  BalBf]^ 
seated  in  an  open  litter, — 

"Opporing  fredj 
Tlie  bcanf  y  of  her  person  to  the  peoplA/" 

**  The  litter  y>ns  covered  with  doth  of  gold  shot  with  whita^ 
and  the  two  pdfreys  which  supported  the  litter  were  dad^ 
heads  and  all,  in  a  garb  of  wliite  damask,  and  were  led  by  the 
queen's  footmcu.  Anne  was  dressed  in  a  surcoat  of  silrer  tianii^ 
and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  lined  with  ermine ;  her  dark  treaaes 
wei-e  worn  flowing  down  her  shoulders,  but  on  her  head  she 
wore  a  coif,  with  a  circlet  of  predous  rubies.  Over  her  was 
borne  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  carried  by  four  Vnightf  on 
foot.  The  queen's  litter  was  pi*eceded  by  her  chancdlor,  and 
followed  by  her  chamberlain,  lord  Borough ;'  William  CoBynl^ 
her  master  of  horse,  led  her  own  pal&ey,  bearing  only  a  rich 
side-saddle,  trapped  down  to  tlie  groimd  with  doth  of  gold. 
After  came  seven  ladies,  riding  on  palfreys,  in  crimson  vdve^ 
tHmmed  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  two  cliariots,  covered  with  zed 
cloth  of  gold ;  in  tlie  first  of  which  were  the  old  ducheaa  of 
Norfolk  and  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  other  di^ 
riot  were  four  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  Fourteen  other  court 
ladies  followed,  with  tliirty  of  their  waiting-maids  on  hom^ 
back,  in  silk  and  velvet ;  and  then  followed  the  guard,  in  ooati 
ornamented  with  beaten  gold/'  In  Fenchurch-street  they  all 
came  to  a  pause  to  view  a  pageant  of  children  appardled  like 
merchants,  who  a^  elcomcd  the  queen  with  two  proper  propooF 

'  The  two  sTCiit  oflicGs  of  hereditarr  high-tteward  and  henditaiy  la^ 
consiahle  of  Kti^land  were  then  in  abeyance,  since  the  fint  mei^ged  in  the  vrowk 
with  Honr}'  IV.,  «nd  the  la«t  was  forfeited  hj  tbe  dnke  of  Baddai^^LjtaL 
Usury's  fiivoorite.  Sufiolk,  pcriormed  both  alternately  at  thk  en. 

'  The  «tep-flon  of  Henry's  sixth  queen,  Katharine  Pajr. 
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tkMiB  ill  Frendi  and  Kngliwh.  At  Giaoeehufceb^Areet  comet 
m  a  **  mairellous  cunmng  pageant/'  made  b^  the  merchants 
of  the  Sted-yard,  of  moont  PamaaBua^  with  ApoUo  and  all  his 
attendants^  who  made  apeeches.  They  were  plaoed  ikbout  a 
fountain  of  Helicon^  whidi  sprung  up^  in  four  jets^  several  yards 
bigh^  and  fell  in  a  cup  at  top,  and  overflowed.  This  fountain 
of  Helicon  *'  did  run  with  right  good  Ehenish  wine  all  that 
day,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  multitude.^'  The  next  pageant 
was  that  of  tte  white  folcon,  described  in  the  water  prooessioii, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  folcon  sat  uncrowned  among  die 
red  and  white  roses,  and  an  angd  flew  down, ''  with  great 
melody,  and  placed  a  dose  crown^  of  goldonthefolcon'sheBd 
as  the  queen  came  opposite.  St.  Anne  was  near,  with  her  de- 
scendants; and  one  of  the  children  of  Mary  Cleophas  made  to 
the  queen  a  goodly  oration  on  the  fruitiulness  of  St.  Anne.  At 
the  conduit  of  Comhill  sat  the  three  Graces  on  a  throne,  and 
before  it  was  a  spring  of  grace  continually  running  with  good 
wine.  Before  the  fountain  sat  a  poet,  who  dedared  to  the 
queen  the  properties  of  each  of  the  three,  every  one  of  whom 
gave  her  a  gift  of  grace.  The  conduit  of  Cheapside  ran,  at 
one  end  white  wine,  and  at  the  other  claret,  all  that  afternoon.'' 
''At  Cheapside-cross  stood  all  the  aldermen,  from  among 
whom  advanced  master  Walter,  the  dty  recorder,  who  pre- 
sented the  queen  with  a  purse,  containing  a  thousand  marks 
of  gold,  which  she  very  thankfully  accepted,  with  many  goodlj 
words.  At  the  little  conduit  of  Cheapside  was  a  rich  pageant, 
full  of  melody  and  song,  where  Pallas,  Venus,  and  Jimo  ga* 
the  queen  their  apple  of  gold,  divided  in  three  compartmentb, 
being  wisdom,  riches,  and  felicity.  Over  the  gate  of  St.  Paulas 
was  a  pageant  of  three  ladies,  and  in  a  circle  over  their  heads 
was  written,  in  Latin  words,  '  Proceed,  queen  Anne,  and  reign 
prosperously :'  the  lady  sitting  in  the  middle  had  a  tablet,  on 
which  was  written,  *  Come,  friend,  and  receive  the  crown  ;'  the 
lady  on  the  right  had  a  tablet  of  silver,  on  which  was  written, 
'  Lord,  direct  my  steps  /  and  the  third  lady  had  on  a  tablet  of 
gold,  written  with  azure  letters,  '  Confide  in  the  Lord :'  and 

'  Meiiiiincr  the  coronatiou-crown,  closed  at  top  vdih  arches,  the  wlilte  falooo 
KprcKeiiting  the  quttin. 
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these  ladies  cast  down  wafers,  on  which  these  woids  wen 
stamped.  On  a  !K.affold^  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's,  stood 
two  hundred  children^  well  apparelled,  who  rehearsed  to  the 
queen  many  goodly  verses  of  poets  translated  into  "RugKA^ 
which  she  highly  commended.  And  when  she  came  to  Lnd- 
gate,  the  gate  was  newly  burnished  with  gold  and  bioe ;  and  on 
the  leads  of  St.  Martin's  church  stood  a  chcnr  of  men  and 
childi'cn,  singing  new  ballads  in  her  praise.  Fleet-street  con- 
duit WHS  Hucly  ])aintcd^  aU  the  scutcheons  and  angels  wen 
refreshed^  and  the  chime  melodiously  sounding;  on  it  was  fiiar 
turrets,  and  in  each  turret  a  cardinal  virtue,  which  promised 
the  queen  never  to  leave  her,  but  ever  to  be  aiding  and  oom^ 
forting  her :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tower,  closely  concealed^ 
was  a  concert  of  solcum  instruments,  which  made  a  heayenly 
noise,  and  was  much  regarded  and  praised  by  the  queen ;  ami, 
besides  all  tliis,  the  said  conduit  ran  with  red  and  white  wine 
aU  tliat  aUcnioon.  Thus  the  queen  was  brought  to  Westmin* 
ster-hall,  whicli  was  richly  hung  with  golden  arras,  and  newly 
«chized.  The  queen  rode  in  her  Utter  to  the  very  midst  of  tie 
liidl,  where  she  was  taken  out,  and  led  up  to  the  high  daSs,  and 
placed  under  the  canopy  of  state.  On  the  left  side  was  a  cup- 
board of  ten  stages,  filled  with  cups  and  goblets  of  gold  mar- 
vellous to  behold.  In  a  short  time  was  brought  to  the  queen 
''a  solemn  service  in  great  standing  spice-plates,  and  a  voide 
of  spice,  (which  was  no  other  than  comfits  or  sugar-plums,)  be- 
sides ipocrsis  and  other  wines,  whicli  the  queen  sent  down  to 
Iicr  ladies,  ^^'hen  they  had  partaken,  she  gave  thanks  to  the 
lord  mayor,  and  to  the  ladies  and  nobles  who  had  attended  on 
her.  She  then  withdrew  herself,  with  a  few  ladies,  to  the  whits* 
h.'ill,  and  changed  her  dress,  and  remained  with  the  king  al 
Westminster  that  night." 

The  bright  morrow  was  that  coronation-day^  the  grand  de- 
sideratum on  which  the  heart  and  wishes  of  Anne  Boleyn  had 
been  for  so  many  years  steadfastly  fixed.  It  vros  Wliit-Sunday, 
aiid  the  1st  of  June,— of  aU  days  the  most  lovely  in  Jgnglani^ 
A  lien  the  fresh  smile  of  spring  still  blends  with  early  sommer. 
Tluit  morning  of  high  festival  saw  the  queen  early  at  her  toilel^ 
for  she  entered  Vrestininst  jr-hall  with  her  ladies  a  little  after 
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eight,  aad  stood  tinder  her  cnnopy  of  state  in  her  surooat  and 
mantle  of  purple  velvety  lined  with  ermine,  and  the  circlet  of 
rabies  she  wore  the  preceding  day.  Then  came  the  monkw 
of  Westminster  in  rich  copes,  and  the  bishops  and  abbot* 
in  their  splendid  copes  and  mitres.  The  ray-doth  (striped- 
doth)  was  spread  all  the  way  from  the  daiis  in  Westminster- 
hall,  through  the  sanctuary  and  palace,  up  to  the  high  altar 
in  Westminster-abbey.  The  usual  procession  of  nobles  offici- 
ating then  set  forth,  among  whom  might  be  remarked  the 
'' marquess  of  Dorset,  bearing  the  queen's  sceptre,  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  with  the  rod  of  ivory  and  the  dove,  who  went 
side  by  side.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  lonl  high-chamberlain 
for  the  day,  walked  after  them  beamg  the  crown;  after 
htm  came  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  as  temporar}'  lord  high-stew* 
ard  of  England,  bearing  a  long  silver  wand,  and  the  lord 
William  Howard,  with  the  marshal^s  staff.  Then  came  the 
q[iieen,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  walking  on  eacb 
side  of  her,  liolding  up  the  lappets  of  her  robe ;  and  the  freemen 
of  the  Cinque-poits,  crJled  barons,  dressed  in  crimson^  with  blue 
points  to  their  sleeves,  bore  her  canopy.  The  queen's  train  was 
borne  by  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  she  was  followed  by 
the  female  nobility  of  England  in  surcoats  of  scarlet  vdvet  with 
narrow  sleeves,  the  stomachers  barred  with  ermine,  the  degree 
of  the  nobility  beinj^  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  ermine 
bars.  The  knights'  wives  were  in  scarlet,  but  they  had  no 
trans,  neither  had  the  queen's  gentlewomen.  Tlien  the  queen 
was  set  in  a  rich  chair,  between  the  choir  and  the  high  altar. 
And  after  she  had  rested  herself  awhile,  she  descended  to  the 
high  altar,  and  there  prostrated  herself  while  Cranmer  said 
certain  collects.  Then  she  rose  up,  and  he  anointed  her  on 
the  head  and  breast,  and  she  was  led  up  again ;  and  after  many 
oraisons  he  set  the  crown  of  St  Edward  on  her  head^  and  de- 
livered to  her  the  sceptres,  and  all  the  choir  sang  Te  Deum. 
Which  done,  the  archbishop  took  from  her  head  the  crown  of 
St.  Edward,  being  heav}',  and  set  on  the  cro^vn  made  for  her, 
and  so  went  to  mass;  and  when  the  offertory  came,  she  de- 
scended again  to  the  altar  and  there  offered,  being  still  crowned, 
fiud  then  ascended  to  her  chair  of  state,  where  she  sat  till  AgifUf 


Dei  wRd  simg ;  and  then  she  went  down  and  kneeled  befbie 
thb  altar,  aud  received  of  Cranmer  the  eucharist,  and  zecomed 
to  her  pluce  again.  After  mass  was  over  she  went  to  St 
Edward's  shrine,  and  there  offered,  and  withdrew  into  a  littk 
place,  made /or  the  nonce,  on  one  side  of  the  choir.'  Thenobilitj 
had  in  the  meantime  assumed  their  coronets ;  and  when  the 
qiieeiL  I  ad  reposed  herself,  she  returned  with  the  prooenon  in 
the  furiier  order,  excepting  that  the  proud  and  triumphant 
f  itlier  of  the  queen  supported  her  sceptre  hand,  and  on  her  left 
h -md  she  was  assisted  by  lord  Talbot,  as  deputy  for  his  bther 
tUe  earl  of  Shi*ewsbury.  Thus  she  was  led  into  Westminster- 
hall,  and  then  to  her  withdraniing-diamber,  where  she  waited 
till  the  banquet  was  prepared/^ 

Meantime,  cverv  lord  who  owed  services  at  a  ooronatkm 
prepared  them  according  to  liis  duty  The  duke  of  Suffidk, 
as  high-steward,  was  ricldy  apparelled,  his  doublet  and  jadut 
being  set  with  orient  pearl,  and  his  courser  trapped  to  the 
ground  with  crimson  velvet,  having  letters  of  beaten  gdd 
thereon :  aud  bv  his  side  rode  about  the  hall  the  lord  WiDiain 
Howard,  earl-marshal  for  his  brother,  whose  robe  was  crimaon 
velvet,  and  the  housings  of  his  steed  purple  velvet,  with  white 
lions  on  it,  cut  out  in  white  satin  and  embroidered.  The  ead 
of  Essex  was  the  queen^s  canxr ;  the  earl  of  Sussex  her  sewer; 
the  earl  of  Arundel  her  chief  butler,  on  whom  twelve  dtixens 
of  London  did  wait  at  the  cupboard.  Tlie  earl  of  Derby  was 
her  cup-bi.'arcr ;  the  \iscouut  Lisle  her  pantler ;  the  lord  Bar- 
goyne  chief  larderer ;  and  the  mayor  of  Oxford  kept  the  but* 
tcry  bar ;  while  her  late  lover,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  of  poetioil  * 
celeljrity,  acted  for  his  father  sir  Henry  Wyatt  as  chief  ewerer, 
and  claimed  the  office  of  pouring  scented  water  on  the  qpieea'i 
liands.  Wlien  all  these  functionaries  were  at  thdr  8tHtioii% 
the  queen  entered  the  hall  with  her  canopy  borne  over  her. 
She  washed,  and  sat  down  to  table  under  the  canopy  of  stale | 
on  the  riglit  side  of  her  diair  stood  the  countess  of  Oxfbr^ 
and  on  the  left  stood  the  countess  of  Worcester,  all  the  dinner- 
time; aud  they  often  held  a  ''fine  doth  before  the  queeo^ 

^  ILlII,  wlidsc'  narra'ivip  is  generally  follnwod  in  thin  ncooimtk  pp.  800-80^  Itii 
pridLiu  Cr.iiiiiKT  i.'v.Ti'oniiAcl  the  Catholic  relebinticm  of  tlw  iiia«  at  Uiiii 
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Caoe^  "Si  lienever  she  listed  to  spit^  or  do  otherwise  at  her  plea- 
sure/'— a  most  extraordinary  office^  certainly^but  first  appointed 
at  an  earlier  and  less  refined  era  than  even  the  reign  of  Heni^ 
VIII.  "And  under  the  table  went  two  gentlewomen,  and  sat  at 
the  queen^s  feet  during  the  dinner/'  When  the  queen  and  all 
these  attendants  had  taken  their  places,  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
and  lord  WiUiam  How^ard  rode  into  the  hall  on  horseback, 
escorting  the  sewer  and  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  each  bearing 
a  dish  of  the  first  course  for  the  queen's  table,  twenty-seven 
dishes,  besides  "subtleties  of  ships  made  of  coloured  wax, 
marvellous  and  gorgeous  to  behold."  While  this  service  was 
done,  the  trumpets  standing  in  the  window  at  the  nethermost 
end  of  the  hall,  played  melodiously.  "  And  all  the  tables  in 
the  hall  were  served  so  quickly,  it  was  a  marvel."  The  king 
took  no  part  in  all  this  grand  ceremonial,  but  remained  in  the 
cloister  of  St.  Stephen's,'  where  was  made  a  httle  closet,  in 
which  he  stood  privately  with  several  ambassadors,  beholding 
all  the  service  it  was  his  pleasure  should  be  offered  to  his 
new  queen. 

While  the  dinner  was  proceeding,  "  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and 
lord  William  Howard  rode  up  and  down  the  hall,  cheering 
the  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  his  brethren ; 
and  when  these  had  dined,  they  commanded  them  to  stand 
still  in  their  places  or  on  tlieir  forms,  till  the  queen  had 
washed.  Then  she  arose  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
to  whom  the  earl  of  Sussex  brought  a  goodly  spice-plate,  and 
served  her  with  comfits.  After  him  the  lord  mavor  broujrht 
a  stjmding  cup  of  gold,  set  in  a  cup  of  assay;  and  after  she 
had  driuik  she  gave  him  the  cups,  according  to  the  claims  of 
the  city,  thanking  him  and  his  brethren  for  their  pains.  Then 
she  went  under  her  canopy,  borne  over  her  to  the  door  of  lier 
chamber,  where  she  turned  about,  and  gave  the  canopy,  with 
the  golden  bells  and  all,  to  the  barons  of  the  Cinque-ports, 
accordnig  to  their  claim,  with  great  thanks  for  their  service. 
Then  tlie  lord  mayor,  beainng  the  gold  cup  in  his  hand,  with 
•his  brethren  pjisscd  through  Westminster-hall  to  the  barge, 
and  so  did  idl  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  return  to 

\  *  Thfj«  nio>t  bt-autifiil  cloistvrp  v.  nearly  in  their  original  state  at  this  time. 
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their  barges,  for  it  was  tlien  six  o^clock."  On  the  feUowing 
da}%  ^V  hit-Monday,  there  were  jousrs  in  the  Tilt-yard  before 
the  king  and  queenJ 

Ilcnry^  notwithstanding  his  separation  from  the  see  of  Bomc^ 
wiis  desirous  of  obtaining  the  pope's  sanction  to  his  second 
marriage/'  but  the  fulminations  from  Clement  were  manifold 
ou  the  occasion  of  tlie  interdicted  nuptials.    That  pontiff  an* 
nulled  Cranmcr's  sentence  on  Henry's  first  marriage,  and  on 
the  11th  of  July  pnhlialifti!  Tiia  ]\n\\  ftxnnT¥)^imicatin|^  Henrg 
and  AnnCj  unless  they  separated  before  th^^  ftnaning  Sentembor, 
when  the  new  queen  expected  her  confinement.  Henry  sent  am* 
1):is.sadoi*s  to  the  foreign  courts,  announcing  his  marriage  with 
his  fair  subject,  and  his  reasons  for  what  he  had  done.    These 
were  also  set  forth  to  his  discontented  Ueges  in  the  north  of 
JCngliuid  by  the  archbishop  of  York^  in  a  sermon^  with  this 
appropriate  text :  "  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not comc.''^     Some  ecclesiiistics  were  not  so  complaisant  to 
the  king,  but  branded  him  from  the  pulpit  with  the  name  of 
a  polygamist,  and  exhorted  him  to  return  to  his  lawful  wife. 
Anne  came  in  for  a  tenfold  share  of  reviling,  as  the  cause  of 
his  guilt.     At  Greenwich,  friar  Peyto  preached  boldly  before 
the  newly- wedded  pair,  and  in  no  measured  terms  denounced 
the  most  awfid  judgments  on  them  both, — comparing  the 
sovereign  to  Ahab,  and  telling  him  tliat,  *'  Uke  that  accursed 
Israclitish  king,  his  blood  would  be  licked  by  dc^."*     Car- 
dinal Pole  addressed  letters  of  the  most  impassioned  eloquence 
to  his  royal  kinsman,  reproaching  liim  %nth  his  prooeedinga. 
fVnnc  is  styled  by  liim  *' Jezebel,"  "sorceress/*  and  many 
otlicr  offensive  names ;  while,  with  the  most  cutting  irony^  in 
reply  to  those  who  had  eidogized  her  virtue  in  rejecting  all 
terms  but  those  of  queensliip  from  her  royal  lover,  he  addsi 
"  She  must  needs  be  chaste,  as  she  chose  to  be  the  king's  wife 
rather  than  his  mistress;  but,*'  pursues  he,  ''she  must  have 
kno^vn  how  soon  he  was  sated  with  those  who  had  served  bim 
in  the  latter  quality,  and  if  she  wanted  other  examples,  her 
HLster  was  enough."     Tlie  Cathohe  historians  have  too  hastily 
construed  these  reproaches  into  evidences  of  Mary  Boleyn's 
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iinSitj'.  ^Iky  ^^"^^f  indeed,  tempted  by  the  king,  !iot  hafing 
been  confittHlL  of  the  impropriety  of  receiving  the  addresses 
of  a  married  dh^reserved  herself  firom  guilt  by  becoming 
the  virtuous  wife  oilKprivate  gentleman.  No  one  who  dispas- 
sionately reads  the  king's  letter  in  reply  to  an  application  firom 
Anne  Boleyn  in  behalf  of  her  sister,  when  left  a  widow  in  des* 
titute  circumstances,  can  believe  that  Mary  had  been  his  mis- 
tress. Soon  after  Anne's  elevation  to  a  royal  station,  the 
widowed  Mary  gave  great  offence  to  her  ambitions  fiunily, 
and  also  to  the  king  and  queen,  by  making  a  second  love- 
match  with  sir  W.  Stafford.  The  following  very  interesting 
letter  from  Mary  to  that  man  of  univei^sal  business,  Cromwe.iy 
entreating  his  good  offices,  bespeaks  the  feelings  of  a  higii- 
minded  and  virtuous  matron,  not  those  of  the  forsaken  mis- 
tress of  the  man  who  had  raised  her  sister  to  a  throne : — 

"  Mastes  Skcrbtabt, 

"  After  my  poor  recommendations,  which  it  imaDy  to  be  regarded  ftom  •  poor 
haiushed  creature,  this  shall  be  to  desire  yon  to  be  good  to  my  poor  hiaibaiid  and 
me,  for  it  is  not  nnknown  to  yon  the  high  displeasoie  that  both  he  and  I  have  of 
the  long's  highness  and  the  queen's  grace,  by  reason  of  oar  marriage  witfaool 
their  knowledge."  [After  much  penitence  expressed,  she  proceeds]  "And*  good 
master  secretary,  sne  for  us  to  the  king's  highness,  and  beseech  Ms  l^^hoeas  that 
it  will  plense  him  of  his  goodness  to  speak  to  the  queen's  grace  Ibrus;  ibr  I  per- 
eeive  her  grace  is  so  highly  displeased  with  us  both,  that^  without  the  Idng  be  n 
good  lord  to  us  as  to  sue  for  lis,  we  are  never  like  to  recover  her  grace's  &vofor» 
which  i«  too  heavy  to  boar.  For  God*8  sake  help  us,  fbr  we  have  now  been 
marritKl  a  quarter  of  a  year,  I  thauk  God,  and  too  late  now  to  recall  that  again. 
But  if  I  were  at  my  liberty  and  might  choo«*e,  I  assure  you,  master  secretary,  I 
had  rather  beg  my  brc^ad  with  him  than  be  the  ffreateat  queen  christened. 

**  And  I  bcseecli  you,  good  master  secretary,  pray  ray  lord  and  father  and  my 
ladif  [she  means  laiiy  lk)leyn,  but  she  does  not  call  her  mother]  to  bo  good  to  ua» 
and  let  me  have  their  blessings,  and  my  husband  their  good-wilL  Also,  I  pray 
my  lord  Norfolk  and  my  brother  [lord  Roohford]  to  be  good  to  us.  I  dare  not 
write  to  them,  they  are  so  cruel  against  us." — (Written  between  1533  and  1536.) 

Amie  endeavoured  to  strengthen  her  family  connexion  and 
her  own  influence,  by  inducing  the  king  to  marry  his  iUegiti- 
mate  son  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Richmond,  to  her  beautiful 
cousin  the  lady  Mary  Howard,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Nor. 
folk.  "  The  king's  grace,"  writes  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  to 
Cromwell,  "  had  never  a  penny  for  my  lady  of  Richmond,  for 
queen  Anne  got  the  marriage  clear  for  my  lord  my  husband. 
When  she  did  favour  my  lord  my  husband,  I  heard  queca 
Anne  say,  that  if  my  lord  of  Richmond  did  die,  that  my 
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by  qoeea  Anpe*»  nnde  Norfolk,  not  only  to  Ae  kmg,  but  to 
tienel^  at  which  both  were  highly  gratified.  Henry,  who  fhllj 
persoaded  himself  that  the  in&nt  of  whidh  Anne  expected  toon 
to  be  the  mother  would  piova  a  son^  invited  king  Francia  to 
become  its  sponsor.  Francis  obligingly  signified  his  oonsent 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  it  was  i^reed  that  the  anticipated 
boy  should  be  named  eithw  Henry  or  Edward;^  but,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  king  Henry,  on  the  7th  of  September^ 
1583,  queen  Anne,  after  very  dangerous  travail,  ^ve  birth,  be^ 
tween  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  daugfaterp 
afteiwards  the  renowned  queen  ElizabofliJ  This  event,  so 
ansplaous  io  Ji^ngland,  took  place  in  the  old  palace  df  Pla- 
eentia  at  Greenwich,  in  aa  apartment  called  the  '  chamber  of 
the  vii^ins,'  becanse  the  tapestry  with  which  it  was  hung  illua* 
trated  the  parable  of  the  ten  wise  and  the  ten  foolish  virgins. 
When  Anne  was  informed  that,  instead  of  the  eageiiy  antici* 
pated  boy  whom  the  king  expected  her  to  bear,  she  had  brou^t 
forth  a  daughter,  she  sought  with  ready  wit  to  console  Henry 
for  the  disappointment  in  the  sex  of  the  infant,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  attach  imwonted  importance  to  a  princess  bom  under 
what  might  then  be  considered  peculiarly  felicitous  drcum* 
stances.  "  Henceforth,'^  said  she,  "  they  may  with  reason  call 
this  room  the  '  chamber  of  virgins,'  for  a  virgin  is  now  bom 
in  it  on  the  vigil  of  that  auspicious  day  when  the  church  com- 
memorates the  nativity  of  our  blessed  lady  the  Virgin  Mary."* 
The  '  prince's  chamber/  in  which  our  kings,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, always  robed  when  they  attended  the  house  of  lords,  was 
hung  with  curious  old  tapestry,  representirg  the  birth  of  queen 
Elizabeth,*  Anne  Boleyn  being  in  bed  with  her  noble  attend- 
ants on  one  side,  and  a  nurse  with  the  child  on  the  other; 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  courtiers  in  the  distance  waiting  for  the 
intelligence,  which  one  seems  despatched  to  bring  to  the 
impatient  sire. 

So  confident  Lad  Henry  been  of  the  realization  of  his  pas- 
sionate desire  of  a  son,  that  in  the  circular  which  was  sent  to 
the  nobility  in  queen  Anne's  name,  announcing  the  birth  of  her 
child,  the  word  prince  wjia  written  in  the  first  instance,  and 

*  Baroct..  *  State- Pftpcr*.  '  Leti  *  Pennant'*  Londoik 
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daugliter  should  have  above  a  thousand  poundB  ^^fear  to  luf 
joiuture/^  From  letters  written  by  Anne  to  Cromwell,  and 
others^  there  is  r^^nson  to  believe  that  mudi  church  pve> 
ferment  passed  tlirough  her  hands.  Joyce,  the  diapo—cBsed 
prioress  of  Catesbv^  af&rms  **  that  the  queen  undertook  to  n^ 
gotiate  with  king  Henry  the  terms  of  a  pecilniaxy  com- 
position of  two  thousand  marks,  to  induce  him  to  allow  that 
house  to  stand,  but  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  decided 
answer  &om  his  grace/'  Joyce  offers  a  bribe  to  CromweU,  in 
luldition  to  the  sum  which  the  queen  had  proffered  to  the  king^ 
in  behalf  of  this  convent.  *^  Master  Onley/'  continues  ahe^ 
*^  saith  he  hath  a  grant  of  the  house ;  but  my  very  tnut  la  in 
Ood  and  you  to  help  forward  that  the  queen's  grace  may  obtain 
her  request  that  the  house  may  stand/'  ^  There  ia  a  letter  in 
e^istcuce,  addressed  by  Anne  to  the  magistrates  of  Bristol,' 
telling  them  she  desires  a  friend  of  hers  to  be  preferred  to  be 
the  head  of  the  college  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  their 
the  death  of  the  present  incumbent ;  also  she  n 


that  the  next  advowsons  in  the  said  college  may  be  gr»»fa^  fa 
sir  Edward  Baynton,  her  chamberlain,  Nicholas  Shaaton.  D.D., 

her  almoner/  and  David  Hutton.     What  daim  sir  Edward 

-- -  — ■■ 

Baynton  could  have  to  be  coupled  with  a  reverend  divine  as  a 
candidate  for  church  preferment  is  not  otherwise  explained  by 
rlie  queen,  than  that  he  is  one  of  her  trusty  and  well-beloved 
counsellors  and  her  chamberlain. 

At  tins  season  Anue  enjoyed  all  that  grandeur  and  power 
could  bestow.  Ilenry^  withal,  in  order  to  exalt  her  to  the 
utmost  in  her  queenly  dignity^  caused  her  initial  A  to  be 
crowned  and  associated  ^vith  his  own  regal  H  on  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  that  were  struck  after  their  marriage.  Heniy  VIII. 
was  the  first  and  last  monarch  of  England  who  ofiered  this 
compliment  to  his  consorts, — a  brief  and  dearly  purchased 
honour  it  was  to  some  of  those  unhappy  ladies.  Francis  L 
sent  very  friendly  messages  and  compliments  of  oongratulatiaii 

>  Wood'*  Lettera.  •  Ib&l 

*  Shcuttoiu  cft  Sliaxton,  waA  considered  an  advooite  for  the  prindplai  of  tts 
lleformution,  which  expusod  him  to  the  terran  of  penecatuin ;  bat  he  miiiilgj 
the  fiory  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  subsequently  acted  a  part  little  to  Ui 
credit,  wbnn  Anne  Adkew  and  her  felloi9-victun§  were  comigiuxl  to  the  fli 
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by  qoeea  Anne^w  nnde  Norfolk,  not  cmly  to  Ae  kmg,  but  to 
JSm^,  at  which  bodi  were  highly  gratified.  HeiUT;  who  fhllj 
persuaded  himself  that  the  in&nt  of  whidh  Anne  expected  soon 
to  be  the  mother  would  prove  a  son^  invited  king  Francis  to 
become  its  sponsor.  Francis  obhgingty  signified  his  oonsent 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk^  and  it  was  i^reed  that  the  anticipated 
boy  should  be  named  either  Henry  or  Edward;'  but,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  king  Henry,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1583^  queen  Anne,  after  very  dangerous  travail,  gave  birth,  be^ 
tween  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  dauighter^ 
afterwards  the  renowned  queen  Elia^edL?     This  event,  so 


naous  to  Engiland,  took  place  in  the  old  palace  df  Pla- 
oentia  at  Greenwidi,  in  an  apartment  called  the  'chamber  of 
the  Vilnius,'  because  the  tapestiy  with  which  it  was  hung  illus- 
trated the  parable  of  the  ten  wise  and  the  ten  foolish  virgins. 
"Wlien  Anne  was  informed  that,  instead  of  the  eagerly  antici^ 
pated  boy  whom  the  king  expected  her  to  bear,  she  had  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  she  sought  with  ready  wit  to  console  Henry 
for  the  disappointment  in  the  sex  of  the  infant,  by  endeavour^ 
ing  to  attach  imwonted  importance  to  a  princess  bom  under 
what  might  then  be  considered  peculiarly  felicitous  drcum- 
stances.  "  Henceforth,^'  said  she,  **  they  may  with  reason  call 
this  room  the  '  chamber  of  virgins,'  for  a  virgin  is  now  bom 
in  it  on  the  vigil  of  that  auspicious  day  when  the  church  com- 
memorates the  nativity  of  our  blessed  lady  the  Virgin  Mary."* 
The  '  prince's  chamber/  in  which  our  kings,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, always  robed  when  they  attended  the  house  of  lords,  was 
hung  with  curious  old  tapestry,  representirg  the  birth  of  queen 
l^lizabeth,*  Anne  Boleyn  being  in  bed  with  her  noble  attend* 
ants  on  one  side,  and  a  nurse  with  the  child  on  the  other; 
Ileury  VIII.  and  his  courtiers  in  the  distance  waiting  for  the 
intelligence,  which  one  seems  despatched  to  bring  to  the 
impatient  sire. 

So  confident  Lud  Henry  been  of  the  realization  of  his  pas- 
sionate desire  of  a  son,  that  in  the  circular  which  was  sent  to 
the  nobility  in  queen  Anne's  name,  announcing  the  birth  of  her 
child,  the  word  prince  was  written  in  the  first  instance,  and 
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an  *  wa.-4  mldetl  itfter  the  queen's  delivery.  This  cnrious  fact 
hn^  led  Lodge  and  otlier  celebrated  writera  into  the  error  that 
Anne  Bolcyn  broiiglit  Henry  VIII.  a  living  son,  the  additim 
of  the  feminizing  s  having  probably  been  omitted  in  eome  of 
the  coiiius  of  the  cii-ciilar,  of  which  we  give  the  transcript  :-■ 

"TO  TrftllD   CCIBHAU,   BT  THE   QlTEEM. 

"  r>if;1it.  tni*ty  btiiI  well  U'lm-cd,  iro  grcft  yoii  woU.  And  whercM  it  Iwth 
|i)r>ai4i1  till'  (ciiodiK'»<  of  Alinii:lity  (loil,  of  lii«  infinite  merrj  mnd  gnux,  to  nmd  to 
ii<  Jt  tliu  tiiiiu  lO'xJ  i>pci-d  in  Ihc  dclivuraiiiw  and  brining  forth  of  ■  prinou,  to 
I)h'  iimit  viy,  rrjiiiiv,  aiid  liifiiiitc  romfort  nf  my  lunl,  lu,  and  all  his  i^nid  nibjccti 
■if  tlii'  h'»  tvilm.  fiir  the  which  hi*  incstiiniihle  hnicrnlimec,  an  iliownl  auto  o^ 
wi-  liBTe  iin  little  aiiKe  to  pivv  lii|Hi  tttuuk*,  laiid,  and  praiiiinfE  •"t  raid  Maktr, 
liki-  aa  WE  ■l<^  iHiot  luwly,  huinl>l,v,  ami  with  all  tbe  inwiinl  deairc  of  our  heart. 
Anil  inamniu'h  u«  wi>  iiniliuhollv  tro't,  tluit  thin  our  ^riud  iipfcd  is  to  your  groat 
}<li-H>iin-.  GomfSiTt,  aikl  omivilution,  wc  thiTpfiire,  by  tluac  oar  lMta«,  odvolin 
yon  ilH-r.'>)f,  Ui'!iiriii)c  and  luiirtily  )mi;iii^  yoa  to  give,  with  un,  unto  AlmiKfaty 
IJihI  lii;[li  tliuiiks  irliiry,  laml,  ami  pra]:>iiiji;  and  to  pray  for  tbr  good  luxlth, 
priH|Hiity,  mill  r^nitiiiual  jin'MTvatiiio  nf  the  aaiil  prinnw  aecoidingly-  Oma 
luiili-r  iiiir  simu't,  at  tnr  limlV  luaiuir  of  Urecnwiuh.  the  Tth'  daf  of  Slept^nbM', 
in  tlu:  2(JIIi  y.'.ir  «riiiy'xaiJ  lord'ti  r.>igii." 

Anne's  (lis;i|i])uintmcnt  in  the  sex  of  her  iiifiint  was  not  tlie 
only  v('\:tlii>n  she  ntis  doomed  to  suSer  on  the  birth  of  her 
daii<;hr(:i'.  While  thu  lirst  [Hiwerfid  inHtincts  of  maternal  lore 
Mill:  rlii-illing  in  every  vein,  she  eamciitly  desired  to  enjoy  the 
delight  of  nourisliiiig  her  hube  from  ))cr  own  bosom.  Heniy, 
witli  etiiir:ictcristi(:  .-^t^^ltishncas,  forbade  it,  giving  as  Ids  reason, 
not  the  rigoiMus  etit|iictte  of  royrdty,  which  denies  tbe  pcasant- 
iMotluri-'is  itwect  )iritilc^^  to  qiiccnK,  but  the  pi-obabdity  that 
his  i-est  woidd  ht^  broken  by  such  an  arrangement,  and  the 
fivqiieiit  ))i'ei<t.<ncc  of  the  infant  princcRS  in  Ids  chamber  might 
be  attended  nirh  inconvcnient-t^  to  him:»clf.  It  was,  of  course, 
tliriiiigli  Anne's  intiiKJiioc  with  her  royal  husband  that  her 
;:r:iiiiif'ather's  widow,  tlic  dm-hoss-do wager  of  Norfolk,  obtained 
till'  aiipoiiitineiit  of  btatc-go\'emess  to  the  new-bom  princess, 
t'l.L'i'lher  with  the  fair  niaii^iion  and  all  the  rich  fumitare  be 
bad  pri-s4.-iitcd  to  Anne  when  be  created  her  marchioness  ot 
I'rni  broke.' 

•  auw-l'-.ijH.r,,  rol.  i.  p.  Vn. 

p-,.V:m"l.  ' 

l>-ii,   Anne  Tbili^ii  wns  very  fund  nf  the  old  dochev,  whc  mm  only  her 
pr.iiuliiiriihiT,  unci  in  (i>iiKM]iienn>  of  cvpinwiiig  lier  caiw  in  the  Ibui)  It ' 
ituiu  nf  .Viiri^'ll.  mill  liur,  iiiciuTud  thu  iiuiihcahle  batnd  of  ttat  viiull 
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The  »ucce&siuu  ^as  entailed  by  act  of  parliament  on  this 
inlauFr  in  default  of  heirs-male :  pereons  were  required  at  the 
f^nmetime  to  acknowledge  the  kinpc^s  supremacy,  and  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  king^s  heirs  by  queen  Anne,  which  excluded  the 
prmcess  3Tary  from  the  successio5uJ^isher  bishop  of  Rochester 
"TiTSsir  TEomasTVTore  refused  to  take  this  twofold  oath,  on 
scruples  of  conscience;  both  had  previously  enjoyed  a  great 
degree  of  Henry's  favour,  both  had  much  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  their  rejection  of  a  test  which  they  regarded  as  a 
snare.  They  were  the  fast  friends  of  queen  Katharine,  and  had 
incurred  the  animosity  of  her  triumphant  rival  by  counselling 
the  king  agiiinst  forsaking  the  wife  of  his  youth.  Tlie  resent- 
ment of  Aime  Boleyn  is  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  king 
to  bring  these  faithful  servants  to  the  scaffold.  The  integrity 
of  sir  Tliomas  More  as  lord  chancellor  had  been  some  time 
])efore  impugned  by  Anne's  father,  the  eai'l  of  Wiltshire,  but, 
like  pure  gold  from  the  crucible,  it  shone  more  brightly  from 
the  trial.' 

When  More's  beloved  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  visited 
him  in  the  Tower,  he  asked  her,  "How  queen  Anne  did?'* 
"In  faith,  father,'^  she  repUed,  "never  better.  There  is  no- 
thing else  in  the  court  but  dancing  and  sporting.'' — "  Never 
better?"  said  he.  "Alas  !  Meg,  alas  !  it  pitieth  me  to  think 
into  wliat  misery,  poor  soul,  she  will  shortly  come.  These 
(lances  of  hers  will  prove  such  dances,  that  she  will  spurn  our 
Ik'juIs  off  like  foot-balls,  but  it  vrUl  not  be  long  ere  her  head 
will  dance  the  like  dance." — "And  how  prophetically  he  spoke 
tlicse  words,"  adds  the  kindred  biographer  of  ^lore,  "the  end 
of  her  tragedy  proved."^  The  account  of  sir  Thomas  More*8 
execution  wjis  brought  to  Henry  while  he  was  playing  at  tables 
with  Anne :  he  cast  his  eyes  reyiroachfully  upon  her,  and  said, 
"  Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  man's  death."  Then  rising  up, 
he  left  his  unfinished  game,  and  shut  himself  up  in  liis  cham- 
ber in  great  perturbation  of  s]>uit.^  "  Had  we  been  master 
nf  such  a  ser^ant,"  exclaimed  the  em})eror  Chai-les  to  the 
I  jiglish  ambassador,  with  a  burst  of  generous  feeUng,  "  we 

*  Roper's  Life  of  More.     Hoddi>^eiL     Morc's  Life  of  More. 
*  jJora'i  Life  of  M(«a    luad  Roper*!!  More.  '  Mure'a  Life  of  Mora. 
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would  mthec  have  lost  the  fjEorest  city  ib  our  dommknn  Am 
Buch  a  couiiHjllor/' 

John  Coke,  the  secretary  of  a  guild  of  English  merdumlB  «l 
Aut>verp,  wrote  a  complaint  to  Cromwell'  of  the  oontempt  in 
M  Iiich  kiug  Henry  and  his  new  queen  were  held  in  that  &?onrita 
city  of  Charles  Y.,  and  how  they  were  mocked  and  caricatnxed 
there ;  ^'  For/'  said  this  informant,  "  a  naughty  person  of  Ant- 
wer})  resorted  to  the  town  of  Barow  this  Easter  mart  [fiur] 
with  images  and  pictures  in  cloth  to  sell,'' — ^these  pictures  in 
cloth  seem  to  have  been  paintings  on  canvas,  at  that  time  a 
new  ait,  at  least  to  the  EugUsh, — "  among  which  cloth  pic- 
tures he  had  the  picture  of  our  lord  the  king,  (whom  our  Lord 
proscr\e).   And  this  day,  setting  up  the  king's  picture  on  the 
burse  to  sell,  he  pinned  upon  its  body  a  wench  painted  in 
cloth,  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  her  hand :  in  one  scale  wos 
fi<i:ured  two  liauds  as  miited,  and  in  the  other  scale  a  feather, 
with  a  'scripture '  [inscription]  over  her  head,  saying,  '  Love  is 
li*;litcr  tluiu  a  feather/     Whereat  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch 
took  great  plciisure  in  deridiug,  jesting,  and  laughing  thereat, 
Bpcukiiig  o])pi'obhous  words  against  his  most  noble  grace,  and 
the  most  gracious  queen  Anne,  his  bedfellow."    Master  John 
Coke  lost  no  time  in  denouncing  the  '^  said  naughty  picture- 
merchant  to  the  authorities  of  Barow ;  but  all  the  redress  be 
got  was,  that  no  hurt  was  meant ;''  and  he  gives  a  hint  that 
the  naughty  person  had  been  whispered,  by  a  Spaniard  in 
authority,  '*  to  let  the  offensive  picture  stand,  and  he  should 
be  borne  out/' 

A  remarkable  piige  in  the  state-papers  of  France  provei 
how  soou  the  crowned  beauty  felt  her  precarious  situation. 
Fi*ancis  I.,  being  desirous  of  making  an  irreconcilable  rupture 
between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.,  proposed  manying 
Anne  Boleyn's  daughter,  the  infant  Ehzabeth,  to  his  third 
son,  the  duke  of  Angoulcme.  The  marriage  Anne  Boleyn 
desired  with  passion,  in  order  to  interest  the  king  of  France 
to  suppoil  her  in  the  favour  of  her  cruel  and  inconstant 
husband,  who  had  ever  ready  rciisons  of  conscience  to  effect 
a  vacancy  in  his  throne  and  bed,  when  he  had  a  new  can- 

'  lJ:slonca!  U'ttArs  Sy  sir  H.  RHui :  neoond  Serifli,  voL  iL  p.  4^ 
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didate  ftr  those  places.  "I  have/'  mj%  tibe  oontinuator 
of  Castleiiaa,  ''a  letter  written  Feb.  6,  1686,  to  adn.iral 
Chaboty  Frauds  I.'s  prime-miiiister,  hy  Palamedes  Gtititier, 
his  secretary,  whidi  alludes  thus  early  to  the  auiieties  of 
the  new  queen.  '  The  secretary  Palamedes,  being  introduced 
to  Heniy  YIII.  in  the  matted  gallery  at  Westminster,  after 
chatting  and  talking  familiarly,  pressed  the  king  to  take  in 
hand  some  way  with  his  daughter  Mary,  to  hinder  tha 
competition  with  Elizabeth,  if  that  princess  married  the  son 
of  France.  The  king  said  his  youngest  daughter  had  been 
proclaimed  princess  and  heiress;  people  had  been  sworn  on 
that  matter,  and  every  one  took  Maiy  for  the  bastaid  she 
was:  but  Mary  was  in  his  hands,  and  like  to  be;  no  one 
cared  what  became  of  her/  Therefore,''  he  continued,  '^il 
would  be  better  that  my  brother  Francis  should  try  to  alter 
the  bishop  of  Rome's  opinions  of  my  first  marriage,  and  then 
all  the  English  people  would  hold  no  contrary  opinions  on  that 
head."*  Nevertheless,  it  came  out  in  Conversation,  that  if 
Elizabeth  died,  leaving  her  sire  without  heirs-male,  Mary 
would  succeed,  but  not  unless  such  was  the  case.' 

Palamedes  had,  besides,  a  commission  to  treat  for  a  visit 
and  interview  to  take  place  between  the  two  queens,  being  na 
other  than  Eleanor  of  Austria,  queen  of  France,  and  the  then 
queen  of  England,  Anne  Boleyn.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
such  was  the  visit  expected  to  take  place  after  Easter  in 
Normandy,  to  which  the  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I., 
(former  mistress  of  Anne  Boleyn,)  was  expected  to  come.  Henry 
VTII.  had  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  noble  matron 
Eleanor  would  encounter  Anne  Boleyn.  Henry  being  soon 
after  at  his  cha])el  of  Westminster-palace,  (St.  Stephen's,) 
dming  service  sent  his  secretary  Cromwell  to  search  for 
Palamedes  Gontier ;  he  was  then  with  M.  de  Morrette,  the 
ostensible  ambassador^  but  all  the  commimication  was  with 
the  lively  and  active  Palamedes,  who  was  introduced  into  a 
httle  closet  of  the  chapel,  where  Henry,  affecting  to  hciur 
divine  seriice,  discussed  private  politics.     "I  did  not/'  says 

^  Additiona  to  rastlcLau,  Ij  Ije  I^aboureor;  folio,  p.  405,  ToL  U  Khi^« 
Kbniry,  Brit.  iALiw.  «  IbuL  40R. 
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Piilanied(;s,  in  lus  despatch  t»  his  master^  ''forget  to  tcU  wbil 
you  ordered  me^  that  the  queen  [evidently  Eleanor  of  Austria] 
had  no  other  inclination  than  that  of  Henry  VIII.^  without 
hearing  affection  to  her  brother,  [Charles  Y.]  nc2r  her  aunt| 
[[Catharine  of  Arragon].^'  Palamedes  presented  a  letter  to 
tlie  king,  containing  a  request  from  Frands  I.  for  the  collar 
of  the  (inrtcr  fur  one  of  his  great  men ;  but  Hemy  VIIL 
explained,  ''  tliere  had  been  but  a  single  vacancy,  which  inves- 
titure he  had  sent  within  a  few  days  to  his  nephew,  the  long 
of  Scots/'* 

"  Monseigncur,''  continues  Palamedes,  "  I  was  kept  aD 
this  morning  by  Cromwell,  and  after  dinner  he  led  me  to 
the  salie  of  the  queen,  Anne  Bolejii:  the  king  was  there; 
I  made  to  tlic  said  lady  reverence,  and  presented  her  your 
letters,  showing  entirely  what  I  had  to  say  from  yoa.  I  saw 
her  at  the  pro^xxsition  astonished,'' — probably  at  meeting 
the  royal  ]']Icaiior.  '*  She  complained  of  my  long  delay, 
which  had  aiused  and  engendered  in  the  king  her  spouae 
many  strange  thoughts,  of  which,  she  said,  there  was  great 
need  that  a  remedy  should  be  thought  of,  unless  the  king  hiBi 
brother  [Fnmcis  I.]  would  that  she  sliould  not  be  maddened 
and  lost ;  for  slic  found  herself  near  to  that,  and  more  in  pain 
and  trouble  than  she  had  been  since  her  espousals.  She 
chargal  me  to  pray  and  require  you  on  her  part  regarding 
the  affair,  of  which  she  could  not  speak  so  amply  to  me  as  she 
would,  for  fear  of  where  she  was  and  of  the  eyes  that  were 
watching  her  countenance,  not  only  of  the  said  lord  her 
Imsbaud,  but  of  the  princes  with  him.  She  told  me  she 
could  not  write,  that  she  could  not  see  me,  and  oould  no 
longer  talk  with  me;  ynth  which  language  she  left  me,  and 
went  out  with  this  lord  king  into  the  same  hall  I  was  in- 
troducoi  to  the  other  day,  where  the  dancers  oould  not  stand 
up  to  form  themselves  till  the  said  lady  came.  Assuring  you, 
monsieur,  that  tlie  said  lady,  as  I  well  know,  is  not  at  her 
case,  prcsmning,  on  my  poor  judgment,  that  she  has  donbti 

*  The  Statc-papors  prove  that  this  innestitare  took  phiee  m  euly  ■•  Mndi  C 
1534-5.   Hie  eiiilHiMtv  had  to  travel  to  Soothnd,  thcrefbre  it  had  been 
al)oo^  the  (Lite  (jf  tliu  paper,  Feb.  &••— AdiU^ioni  to  CwtianMi.  vqL  i.  pi  4UL 
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and  siL(picions  of  this  king,  which  I  meotioued  to  you  before 
1  took  this  journey ''  During  the  said  dances,  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cromwell  and  others,  formed  a  coimcil.* 
The  congress  of  queens  thus  projected  never  took  place. 
"^The  anxieties  of  Anne  Boleyn  proceeded  from  jealousy  of  the 
imfortunate  princess  ^lary,  lest  any  political  change  should 
bring  the  daughter  of  queen  Katharine  forward  as  a  rival  to 
her  own  child.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  her  persecutions  of 
Mary  were  aggravated  by  the  discussion  Henry  and  Palamedes 
held  in  the  closet  of  St.  Ste{)hen's  chapel. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1535^  the  new  pope,  Paul  III.^ 
thunJered  forth  his  anathg.inji  agamst  Henry  and  Anne  pro-_ 
vifled  they  did  not  separate,  declaring  their  issue  illegitimate^ 
and  forbidding  TTenry^s  subjects  to  pay  him  their  allegiance. 
Henry  fortified  himself  by  seeking  the  alliance^  of  the  Jb^ro- 
testant  princes  ot  Germany.  The  decid^ca  oppc^ition  of  the 
see  of  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  i«churcli  Jg^JSiFAnne 
Boleyn's  marriage  with  the  king,  and  hen  reco^iion  as  queen 
of  England,  led  her  to  espouse  the  cause '  of  the  nfant  Refor- 
mation as^  matter  of  party:  but  as  sTie  iiTdTieed  to  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman-catholic  ritual,  ah ']  grofessed  tiie 
doctrine  of  transubstaatiation^-a^  Protestant  she  caunot  be 
'(gjtHed  with  truth.  The  martyrdoms^ of  Bilney,  of  Frith,_£uui 
several  other  piousVefonners,  were  perpetrated  while  she  was 
in  the  height'  of  her  powc? ;  and  though  it  would  be  unjust  to 
aftribute  to  her  the  murderous  cruelty  exercised  by  Henry 
anTliis  spiritual  advisei*8,  there  is  no  record  of  any  interces- 
srOii'  used  bv  her  to  nrct  crvc  these  blameless  martvi's  from  the 
flaincs.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  likelv  that  to  have  saved  them  would 
have  been  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  compassing  the 
destniction  of  her  political  opponents.  The  only  great  boon 
that  the  Reformation  owes  to  Anne  Boleyn  is,  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  sanctioned  through  her  influence. 
Tlierc  is  an  interetsting  letter  in  Elis^s  royal  collection,  signed 
"  Anne  the  Quecn,^^  for  the  proloction  of  a  niv^rchaut,  who 
was  invohed  in  peril  for  importing  from  Holland  sonrie  oi 
those  precious  copies  of  the  Bible,  which,  as  yet,  were  con- 

*  Sijriitxl,  A  Lomlreii,  le  5  jour  <le  Fevrier,  Pabincilcii  Gontiur. 
VCIL.  II.  V  V 
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tniband  pearls  of  great  price  in  England.     Uer  own  privCM 
copy  of  Tindal's  translation  is  still  in  existence. 

One  or  t^i  o  traits  of  Anne's  domestic  tastes  are  unfolded  in 
the  correspondence  of  tlie  viscoimtess  Lisle^  which  lady  being 
ambitious  of  obtaining  appointments  for  two  of  her  daughten 
in  the  royal  household,  took  infinite  pains  to  discover  what 
sort  of  offerings  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  queen.  Her 
inquiries  elicited  the  &ct,  from  second-hand  authority,  ''that 
the  queen's  gnicc  set  much  store  by  a  pretty  dog/'  and  delimit- 
ed so  much  in  one  called  '  little  Purboy/  that  when  he  was 
unfortunately  killed  by  a  fall,  no  one  durst  inform  her  of  it 
till  the  kind's  grace  took  upon  himself  to  break  the  matter  to 
her.^  Would  that  the  courtier  had  also  recorded  the  w»imiii»f 
in  whicli  bluff  king  II:d  communicated  to  his  then  entirdy 
beloved  cons,^^  the  triigic  fate  of  Iiis  diminutive  canine  rival 
in  her  affections,  ^v«.nne's  gracious  reception  of  two  presents 
from  lady  Jj^\q  {^  t  ^^^^^  certified  to  the  noble  sender  of  the 
same  by  a  fri.^j  jq  t^lie  royal  household,  who,  in  reply  to  a  let- 
ter incjuiring  iQyv  t\v*i  queen's  grace  liked  her  present^  a  linnet^ 
and  some  dojereU^> — ^^^^  birds,  which  were  then  esteemed, 
*'a  dainty  dis|.*cO  set  before  a  queen/'  writes,  ''Pleaaeth  you 
to  understand  that  her  grace  Uked  them  both  very  well ;  tha 
one  for  being  a  s[)ecial  good  dish,  and  the  other  for  a  pleasant 
singing-bird,  which  doth  not  cease  at  no  time  to  give  her  grace 
rejoicing  with  her  plciisant  song."'  The  important  how  and 
when  the  foreign  dainties  my  lady  Lisle  had  sent  to  tickle  the 
palate  of  our  epicure  queen  were  served  up  at  the  royal  tafah^ 
are  thus  gravely  communicated  by  a  friend  who  had  taken  tha 
pains  of  .uciM'taiuing  the  particulars  fi'om  persons  behind  iha 
k^cucs : — "  The  queeu  did  ap[)oint  six  of  your  dottrels  for  htr 
supper,  six  for  Monday  dinner,  and  six  for  supper.  My  lord 
of  liochford  presented  them  himself,  and  showed  her  how  they 
^cre  killed  new  at  twelve  of  the  clock  in  Dover;  of  the  wfaidi 
$he  was  glad,  and  spake  many  good  words  towards  yonr  lady* 
ship's  good  repoit,  as  I  was  informed  by  them  that  stood  by; 
%iut  Harris  hatii  miule  deliverance  of  your  birda  and  imagei^ 

'  Wornrri  Ltftton  of  I{4>val  Ladicis  vol.  ii.  p.  31 1« 

'  ll\ii  p.  AM. 
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and  all  is  weD/'   Yet  lady  Lisle  did  uot  obtain  the  appuim- 
Dicnt  for  her  daughtcra.' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1686,  queen  Anne  was  flattered 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  a  male  heir  to  the  throne^  to  the- 
great  joy  of  the  king.  Anne  was  now  at  the  summit  of  human 
greatness.  She  had  won  the  great  poUtical  game  for  which 
she  had,  in  the  bitterness  of  disi^pdnted  love;,  Tindicttvely 
Altered  the  lists  with  the  veteran  statesman  who  had  sepa- 
rated her  from  the  man  of  her  heart :  she  had  wreaked  the 
vengeance  she  had  vowed  for  the  loss  of  Percy,  and  laid  the 
pride  and  power  of  Wolsey  in  the  dust ;  she  had  wrested  the 
crown-matrimonial  from  the  brow  of  the  royal  Katharine  | 
the  laws  of  primogeniture  had  been  reversed,  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  might  be  vested  in  her  issue,  and  the  two 
men  who  were  tlie  most  deservedly  venerated  by  the  king 
and  the  people  of  England,  More  and  Fisher,  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  her  displeasure.  But  in  all  these  triumphs  there 
was  little  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  woman  whose  natural  im- 
pulses were  those  of  virtue,  but  who  had  viokted  the  moet 
Mu^red  ties  for  the  gratification  of  the  evil  passions  of  pride, , 
vanity,  and  revenge.  Anne  Boleyn  was  a  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  must  have  felt  the  awful  force  of  that  text  which 
says,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?''  Conscious  of  her  own  responsibility, 
and  finding  far  more  thonia  than  roses  in  the  tangled,  weary 
labyrinth  of  greatness,  Anne  dii-ected  lier  thoughts  to  tht. 
only  tme  source  of  happiness, — religion,  which  had  hitherto 
been  practised  by  her  rather  as  a  matter  of  state  })olicy,  than 
as  the  emanation  from  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul.  She  be- 
came grave  and  composed  in  manner,  and,  ceasing  to  occupy 
liei'self  in  the  gay  pursuits  of  pleasure,  or  the  boisterous  excite- 
ment of  the  chase,  spent  her  hours  of  domestic  retirement 
with  her  ladies,  as  her  roval  mistress  Katharine  had  fonnerlv 
done  before  her, — in  needlework  and  discreet  communication.^ 
\Vyatt   tells   us,  that   the   matchless  tapestry  at  Hamptou- 

*  Wf)od*8  Letters  of  Koyal  Ladies,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 
'  Hentzner,  tlie  celebrated  German  travellcT,  when  he  visited  Hampton -Coiiitf 
per**'  tthovm  a  hed,  the  tester  of  wliich  was  worked  hy  Anne  Boleyn,  and  prowaiud 
by  bei  to  Ler  liiulxuul,  IJenry  YIll. 

vv  2 


Court  was  for  ihe  Diost  [nirt  wrought  by  the  skilful  hand  uf 
this  queen  and  her  ladies ;  ''  But  far  more  precious,'^  he  lavi^ 
''  in  the  sight  of  God,  wci-e  those  works  wliich  she  caused  her 
maidens  and  those  about  her  daily  to  execute  in  shirts  and 
other  garments  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  and  not  oontented 
with  that,  licr  eye  of  charity,  her  hand  of  bounty,  paMed 
through  the  whole  land :  each  place  felt  that  heavenly  flame 
burning  in  her, — all  times  will  remember  it." 

Tlie  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  Anne 
Bolcyn  and  her  court  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  celebrated  rcfonuer,  Hugh  Latimer,^  whom  she  had  rescued 

from  the  dumnce  to  which  Stokeslev  bishop  of  London  had 

«  . *  ' 

committed  him.  But  for  the  powerful  protection  of  Anns^ 
Ijatimer  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  called  to  testify 
the  sincerity  of  his  principles  at  the  stake  five-and-twentj 
years  before  he  was  clothed  with  the  fiery  robes  of  martyr- 
doin.      At  her  earnest  solicitation  the  king  interposed,  and 

Latimer  was  restored  to  liberty. Tlie  queen  next  expressed 

a  wish  to  sec  and  hear  the  rescued  ji'eacher ;  and  Latimer, 
instead  of  addressing  )iis  royal  protectress  in  the  language  at 
servile  aduhition,  reniiuded  lier  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  great- 
ness, and  the  delusions  of  human  ho|X!s  and  expectationSb 
Anne  listened  with  humility,  and  entreated  liim  to  point  out 
whatever  ap[)eared  amiss  in  her  conduct  and  deportment. 
Latimer,  in  reply,  seriously  represented  to  her  how  much  it 
behoved  her,  not  only  to  impress  the  duties  of  morality  and 
piety  on  lier  attendants,  but  to  enforce  her  precepts  by  example. 
Anne,  far  from  being  oH'cnded  at  his  sincerity,  appointed  hiin_ 
for  one  of  her  cliaphiinsj  and  afterwards  obtained  his  promo? 
tion  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  _  Tqher  credit  it  is  also  recorded, 
that  slie  directed  a  certain  sum  from  her  privy-purse  to  be 
tlistributed  to  every  lillage  in  England,  for  the  relief  of  its 
distressed  inhabitants.  With  greater  wisdom  she  planned 
the  institution  of  a  varietv  of  manufactures,  with  a  view  of 
giving  more  i)ermanent  assistance  to  those  who  were  destitute 
of  a  livelihood  and  without  employment.  For  the  last  nins 
mouths  of  her  life  she  distributed  14,()00/.  in  alms ;  slie  abo 
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caused  many  promising  youths  to  be  educated  and  scut  to 
college  at  her  expense,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  their 
talents  and  learning  serviceable  in  the  church.*  In  all  these 
things  Anne  performed  the  duties  of  a  good  woman  and  an 
enlightened  queen;  and  had  she  attained  to  her  royal  eleva- 
tion in  an  honest  and  conscientious  manner,  in  all  probability 
the  blessing  of  God  would  have  been  with  her,  and  prospei'ed 
her  undertakings.  But  however  powerful  her  religious  impres- 
sions might  have  been,  it  is  impossible  that  a  real  change  of 
heart  had  taken  place  while  she  continued  to  incite  the  king 
to  harass  and  persecute  Ids  forsaken  queen  Katharine,  by  de- 
priving her  of  the  solace  of  her  daughter's  company,  and  ex- 
acting from  the  disinherited  princess  submissions  from  which 
conscience  and  nature  alike  revolted.  There  were  moments 
when  Anne  felt  the  insecurity  of  her  position  in  a  political 
point  of  view ;  and  well  must  she  have  known  how  httle  re- 
liance was  to  be  placed  on  the  stabiUty  of  the  regard  of 
the  man  whose  caprice  had  placed  the  queenly  diadem  on  her 
brow.  At  the  best,  she  was  only  the  queen  of  a  party,  for 
the  majority  ofThe^nobles  an^  people  of  England  still  regarded 
Kathainneas  the  lawful  po'^sp'iqor  of  thfi  title  and  plaf*f^  whinii 
~Henry  had  bestowed  on_.h£X> 

When  the  long-expected  tidings  of  Katharine's  death  arrived, 
Anne,  in  the  blindness  of  her  exultation,  exclaimed,  "  Now  I 
am  indeed  a  queen!''  It  is  said  that  she  was  washing  her 
hands  in  a  costly  basin  when  sir  Richard  Southwell  brought 
the  intelligence  to  her,  on  which  she  instantly  gave  him  both 
the  basin  and  its  rich  cover  as  a  reward  for  his  tidings.  The 
same  evening  she  met  her  parents  with  a  countenance  full  of 
pleasure,  and  bade  them  rejoice  with  her,  for  the  crown  was 
now  fuTTily  fixed  on  her  hejid."  On  the  day  of  her  royal 
rival's  funeral  she  not  only  disobeyed  the  king's  order,  which 
required  black  to  be  worn  on  that  day,  but  violated  good 
ta^jtc  and  gcnul  fecHng  alike  by  appearing  in  yellow,  and 
making   her   ladies  do  the  same.^     The   change  in   Henry's 

*  MUs  Bcngor's  Life  of  Anne  Boloyn.  '  Ix.'ti. 

*  Hall  and  some  otlicr  writers  ]y.\es  over  this  disgfract^ful  trait  in  Anne  Boleyn. 
I'V  'yiying  "  she  wore  yellow  for  the  mourning,"  as  if  it  were  usual  to  adopt  tluu 
ix;luur  ioi-  tlih  inirj>o6c- ;  \*hcrLiu>,  in  king  Henry's  w;iidrohe  order,  black  cloth  il 
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feelings  towards  Anne  may^  in  all  probability,  be  attributed 
to  the  disgust  caused  by  the  indelicacy  of  her  triumph.  She 
had  been  ill  and  out  of  spirits  previously  to  this  event,  which 
>v}is  attributed  to  tlie  sufleriiigs  incidental  to  her  conditioi^ 
for  she  i;\as  again  likely  to  become  a  mother;  but  after  the 
death  of  queen  Katharine  she  recovered  her  vivad^,  and 
assumed  so  haughty  a  carriage  that  she  offended  every  one. 

The  season  w  as  now  at  hand  when  Anne  was,  in  her  tnn^ 
to  experience  some  of  the  bittei  pangs  she  had  inflicted  an  her 
royal  mistress.  Her  agonies  were  not  the  leas  poignant^  be- 
cause conscience  must  have  told  her  that  it  was  retributiTB 
jiLstice  which  returned  the  poisoned  chalice  to  her  own  IqM^ 
when  she^  in  like  manner^  found  herself  rivalled  and  sup- 
planted by  one  of  her  female  attendants,  the  beautiful  Jans 
Seymour.  Jane  must  have  been  a  person  of  consummate  art, 
f  jr  she  was  on  terms  of  grdat  familiarity  with  the  king  befinv 
Anne  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  proceedings. 
JCuteriiig  the  room  uncx])ectcdly  one  day,  the  queen  surprised 
Jane,  seated  on  lleim^'s  knee^  receiving  his  caresses  with  ereiy 
appcai-ance  of  complacency.^  Struck,  as  with  a  mortal  Uow, 
at  this  sight,  Anne  gave  way  to  a  transport  of  mingled  grief 
and  indignation.  Jieury,  dreading  his  consort's  agitation 
might  prove  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  an  heir,  endeavoured  to 
80othe  and  reassure  her,  saj-ing,  ^'Be  at  peace,  sweetheart, 
and  all  slmll  go  well  for  thee.^^  But  the  cruel  shock  Anne 
liad  sustained  brought  on  the  pangs  of  premature  travail; 
and  after  some  liom^  of  protracted  agony,  during  which  her 
life  was  in  imminent  peril,  she  brought  forth  a  dead  sany 
January  21)th. 

Wlicn  the  king  was  informed  of  this  misfortune,  instead  of 

directed  to  be  delivero>l  to  tho  ladies  appmnted  to  aasist  at  queen  KatlnriBeli 
ob^eijuic-^.  A  modern  hifitorian  poes  iarthiT  tiian  Hall  in  jiutifloation  of 
by  Ml V  lug  "  she  wore  yellow,  winch  was  the  colour  worn  ibr  rojal  mciunuu|pi  i 
the  court  of  Frnnce."  A  reference  to  the  spleiulid  illuminated  MS.  life  of 
of  Breta^nie,  in  the  Kinp:*s  collection,  British  Museum,  will  prove  that 
mistake,  for  all  the  ladies,  mourners  and  attendants  of  that  qneei^ 
muffled  in  Kable  stolen*  after  her  death.  It  is  a  case  in  pdnt,  for  Anne  of 
w&s  the  mother  of  AnneV  royal  patroness,  queen  Claude.  The  queens  of  I^SMff 
bttve  beirn  suid  to  wear  vkU^  as  widows'  mourning,  becauiie  it  waa  etlmwtte  fti 
them  to  keep  their  bedi*  fiome  days  after  they  were  ~' '  — 

*  Wyalt.     Lmipvd. 
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expreming  tlie  slightest  STmpatliy  fixr  the  snSiBrixigt  of  his 
luckless  consort,  he  burst  into  her  apartment,  and  fiiriouslj 
upbraided  her  "  with  the  loss  of  his  boy/^'  Aiin^  with  more 
spirit  than  prudence,  passionately  retorted,  ''  That  he  had  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself  for  this  disappointment,  which  had 
been  caused  by  her  distress  of  mind  about  that  wench,  Jane 
Seymour/^'  Heniy  sullenly  turned  away,  muttering,  as  he 
quitted  her  apartment,  that  ''  she  should  have  no  more  boys 
by  him/'*  ^J^ese  scenes,  which  occurred  in  January  1586, 
may  surely  be  regyirflH  '^^  ^^**  ^"^  "f^  ftf  t^^  Toval  matrimo* 
nial  tragedy  whidip  four  months  latere  was  conMimmni'.ftii  mi 
^pwer-hilL 

So  jealous  was  Henry  VIII.  of  his  conjugal  proceedings 
being  discussed  by  any  class  of  his  subjects,  that  even  the 
^  idle  words  of  certain  gossips  in  the  lying-in  chamber  of  one 
of  the  humble  matrons  of  Watlington  were  gravely  inves- 
tigated by  a  right  worshipful  quorum  of  justices  at  Bead- 
iig,  before  whom  it  was  deposed  that  the  good  woman,  after 
commending  the  skill  of  Johane  Hammulden  the  midwife, 
said  ^'  She  was  worthy  of  being  midwife  to  the  queen  of  £ng- 
hmd,  provided  it  were  queen  Kateryn;  but  she  was  too  good 
for  queen  Anne,''  of  whom  she  spoke  in  such  scurrilous  tenns. 
that  the  ungrateful  Johane  Hammulden  thought  proper  to 
inform  against  her.  The  good  woman  stoutly  denied  the 
charge,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  the  storm  from  herself  bj 
accusing  one  of  her  neighbours  of  having  declared  "  that  it 
M  as  never  merry  in  England  when  there  were  three  queens 
in  it ;"  whereupon  Mrs.  Johane  Hammulden  had  said  '^  there 
will  be  fewer  shortly.''^  Both  the  speech  and  oracular  rejoinder 
being  denied  by  the  parties  accused,  and  as  no  satisfactory 
evidence  could  be  produced,  the  magistrates  transmitted  the 
depositions  to  the  privy  council.  If  three  of  the  proudest  peers 
ui  Henry's  realm  had  been  accused  of  holding  such  indiscreet 
communications  on  the  delicate  topic  of  his  queens,  it  would 

*  Wyatt's  Memoirs  of  Anne  Bolcyn.     Sanders.     Linfrard.  '  I})id. 

•  Wyatt.    It  is  said  tliat  Anne  liad  previously  given  great  offence  to  the  king, 
by  concealing  her  situation  from  liim  till  it  became  appjuvnt. — Leti. 

**  ()rigiii:il  Letters,  sir  H.  EUis ;  third  Scriee.     llie  original  is  in  the  SUto> 
P^per  otiioe. 
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pn»l)iil)1y  linve  cost  them  their  heads;  but  to  lav  an  emlmrgo 
under  pains  niul  penalties  on  the  licence  of  the  tongues  of 
fenmles  of  low  degree^  was  a  measure  M'hich  even  his  de^ot- 
ism  left  unatti'aipted.  There  is  no  record  of  any  punishment 
bein«;  inflicted  on  either  of  the  Watlington  gossips.  Their 
aUusion  to  a  third  queen  aflbrds  e\idence  that  the  passion  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  Jane  Seymoiu"  wtis  publicly  known  in  the 
precincts  of  his  royal  pakiccs,  even  before  the  death  of  his 
lirsf  consoii:,  Katharine  of  iVrragon. 

Anne  slowly  re<^iincd  Iter  hesdth  after  lier  dangerous  ac- 
couchement and  i)ain{ul  disappointment,  but  not  her  spirite. 
She  knew  the  king's  temper  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  her 
influence  was  at  an  end  for  ever,  and  that  she  must  prepare  to 
resign,  not  only  her  place  in  his  affections,  but  also  in  his 
state,  to  the  new  stjir  by  whom  she  had  been  eclipsed.  When 
she  found  that  she  Ihid  no  power  to  obtain  the  dismiawal  of 
her  rival  fn)m  the  royal  household,  she  became  veiy  melan- 
choly, and  withdrew  hersj^^f  from  all  the  gaieties  of  the  coorti 
passing  all  her  rime  in  the  most  secluded  spots  of  Greenwich- 
park.  It  is  also  related,  that  she  would  sit  for  hours  in  the 
quadrangle  com-t  of  Greenwich-palace,  in  silence  and  abstrac- 
tion, or  seeking  a  joyless  pastime  in  playing  with  her  little 
dogs,  and  setting  them  to  fight  with  each  other.  The  king 
had  entirely  withdrawn  himself  from  her  company  ever  nnee 
her  rash  retort  to  his  unfeeUng  reproach,  and  now  they  never 
met  in  private.  She  luul  not  the  consolation  of  her  infiuot 
daughter's  innocent  smiles  and  endearments  to  beguile  her 
lonely  sorrow,  for  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  nursed  in  a  so- 
parate  establishment,  and  the  sweet  tie  of  maternity  had  been 
ssicrifi(;ed  to  the  heartless  parade  of  stately  ceremonials.  She 
had  alienated  the  regard  and  acquired  die  enmity  of  her  nnde 
NoHblk.  llcr  royal  sister-in-law^  and  early  patroness^  Mary 
queen  of  Fi*ance,  was  no  more,  and  Suffolk,  Heniy's  principal 
favourite,  was  one  of  her  greatest  foes. 

The  inconsistency  of  Ainie  Bolcvn's  manners  was  doubtlen 
the  principal  cause  of  her  calamities.  Tlie  lively  coquettish 
maid  of  hon(;ur  could  not  forget  her  old  habits  after  her  el^ 
vatiru)  to  a  throne,  and  the  familiarity  of  lier  deportment  to 
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thofle  with  whom  she  had  foiinerly  been  on  terms  of  equality 
in  the  court  of  queen  Katharine  encouraged  her  officers  of  state 
to  address  her  with  imdue  freedom.  Such  was  her  unbounded 
thirst  for  admiration,  that  even  the  low-bom  musician  Mark 
Smeaton  dared  to  insinuate  his  passion  to  her.  These  things 
were,  of  course,  reported  to  her  disadvantage  by  the  household 
foes  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  The  king's  impatience  to 
rid  himself  of  the  matrimonial  fetters,  which  precluded  him 
from  sharing  his  throne  with  the  object  of  his  new  passion, 
would  not  brook  delays,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of 
tlie  queen's  disloyalty  to  himself,  he  resolved  to  proceed  against 
her  on  the  evidence  of  the  invidious  gossips'  tales  that  liad 
been  whispered  to  him  by  persons  who  knew  that  he  was 
seeking  an  occasion  to  destroy  her.  Three  gentlemen  of  the 
royal  household,  Brereton,  Weston,  and  IS  orris,  with  Mark 
Smeaton  the  musician,  were  pointed  out  as  her  paramouik^ 
and  as  if  this  had  not  been  enough^  the  natural  and  innocent  _ 
affection  that  subsisted  between  Anne  and  her  only  brothei',  . 
George  viscount  llochford,  was  construed  into  a  presumption 

—of'ff  crime  of  the  most  revolting  nature.    This  dreadful  accusa>  - 
"^  Hon  proceeded  from  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  lady  llochford, 

-^wha,  being  in  all  probability  an  ill-assorted  companion  for  her 
accomphshed  husband,  regarded  his  friendship  and  confidential 
intercom'se  with  the  queen,  his  sister,  with  those  malignant 
feelings  of  displeasure  which  prompted  her  murderous  de.aun- 
ciation  of  them  both. 

The  secret  plot  against  the  queen  must  liave  been  organ- 
ized by  the  first  week  in  April  153G;  for  on  the  4th  of  that  _ 
month  the  parliament  was  dissolved,'  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  her  of  any  chance  of  interference  from  that  body  in 
her  behalf.  The  w  rits  for  the  ne\y  parliament,  which  was  to 
assemble  on  the  8th  of  June  after  her  death,  were  issued  April 
27th,  even  belbre  she  was  arrested.*  Three  days  before  that 
date,  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  of  the  privy  council 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  against  her.  Among  the  com- 
missioners were  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  duke  of 
SuiTolk,  tlie  lord  chnncellor,  her  father,  several  earls,  and  some 

^  Parliaimntiiry  liiatorj'.  ^  LJiunct. 
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of  the  judtres.'  It  has  been  supposed  that  her  fiithcr  did  not 
attend.  Williaoi  Brereton  was  summoned  before  this  com- 
mittee on  Thursday  the  28th,  and,  after  his  ezamioation,  wis 
committed  to  tlie  Tower.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  queen 
(who  was  totally  unconscious  of  this  portentous  circumstance) 
found  ISIark  Smcaton/  the  musician^  standing  in  the  round 
window  of  her  presence-chamber  in  a  melancholy  attitodoL 
She  asked  him,  "  Wliy  he  was  so  sad  ?'* — "  It  is  no  matter/' 
he  replied.  Tlien  the  queen  had  the  folly  to  say,  "  Yea  may 
not  look  to  have  me  spcsik  to  you  as  if  you  were  a  nobleman, 
because  you  be  an  inferior  person.** — "No,  no,  madam/*  he 
replied ;  **'  a  look  sufficeth  me.** 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mark*s  dejection  was  caused 
by  the  fearful  rumoiu^  which  must  have  reached  him  of  the 
arrest  of  Brereton,  the  proceedings  of  the  queen's  enemies  in 
council,  and  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  at  court;  and  thst 
he  was  loitering  in  the  window  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
n)yal  mistress  a  hint  of  the  peril  that  threatened  her.  The 
absurd  vanity  which  led  her  to  attribute  his  troubled  looks  to 
a  hopeless  passion  for  herself,  gave,  perhaps,  a  different  torn 
to  the  conversation,  and  diverted  him  from  his  purpose.  The 
next  day  the  wretclicd  man  was  arrested,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  loaded  with  irons.^ 

If  the  queen  remained  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  })ala('e,  i\s  most  authors  affirm,  her  powers  of  obsarrar 
tion  must  have  been  very  limited,  and  she  could  have  had  no 
faithful  friend  or  counsellor  immediately  about  her.  The  only 
reason  we  have  to  surmise  that  Anne  was  aware  of  the  gather- 
ing storm  is,  that  a  few  days  before  her  arrest  she  held  a  long 
private  conference  witli  her  chaplain,  Matthew  Parker,  and 
g:ive  him  a  solemn  chai^  concerning  the  infant  princes 
ICIlzabeth,  it  may  be  supposed  regarding  her  religious  educa- 
tion/ This  fact  is  authenticated  in  a  letter  from  Parker  to 
one  of  Elizabeth's  councillors,  declining  the  archbishopric  of 
Cautci'buT}',  in  which  he  says,  "  Yet  he  would  fiun  serve  his 

^  Mackintofib.     IJngHrd. 
*  For  lii.s  pH'cat  minical  skill  he  had  been  promoted  to  tliu  of&oo  of  grociD  ¥. 
ll.'j  cli:imber  by  the  qiwon's  influence. 

^  Uiior  ut' Kiri^vton ;  MS.  Cott,  Otho  s.  *  Lii^gwd. 
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■overeigii  lady  in  more  respects  than  his  allegianoe^  rince  he 
cannot  forget  what  words  her  grace's  mother  said  to  him,  not 
six  days  before  her  apprehension.*'^ 

On  Monday^  May  the  1st — an  evil  May-day  for  her — Anne 
Boleyn  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
royalty  with  her  treacherous  consort,  at  the  jousts  at  Green- 
wich. Her  brother,  viscomit  Bochford,  was  the  principal 
challenger,  Heniy  Norris  one  of  the  defenders.  In  the  midst 
of  the  pageant,  which  was  unusually  splendid,  tlie  king  rose  up 
abruptly,  and  quitted  the  royal  balcony  with  m  wrathfbl  coun- 
tenance, followed  by  six  of  his  confidential  attendants.  Every 
one  was  amazed,  but  the  queen  appeared  especially  dismayed, 
and  presently  retired.'  The  sports  broke  up,  and  lord  Bodi- 
ford  and  Henry  Norris  were  arrested  at  the  barrier  on  the 
chai^  of  high  treason ;  sir  Francis  Weston  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody at  the  same  time.  The  popular  version  of  the  cause  of 
this  public  outbreak  of  Henry's  displeasure  is,  that  &e  queen, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  dropped  her  handkerchief  from 
the  balcony  at  the  feet  of  Norris,  who,  being  heated  with  the 
course,  took  it  up,  and,  it  is  said,  presumptuously  wiped  his 
&ce  with  it ;  then  handed  it  to  the  queen  on  the  point  of  his 
lance.*  At  this  Henry  changed  colour,  started  from  his  seat, 
and  retired  in  a  transport  of  jealous  fury,^  and  gave  the  orders 
for  the  arrest  of  the  queen,  and  all  the  parties  who  had  fallen 
under  suspicion  of  sharing  her  favours. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  circumstances  actually  occurred 
as  related  above,  and  that  Henry,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting 
an  opportunity  for  putting  his  long-meditated  project  against 
tlie  queen  into  execution,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  first 
pretext  with  which  her  imprudent  disregard  of  the  restraints 
of  royal  etiquette  furnished  him,  to  strike  the  blow.  Without 
speaking  to  the  queen,  the  king  rode  back  to  Whitehall,  at- 
tended by  only  six  persons,  among  whom  was  his  devoted 
prisoner  Nonis,^  who  had  liitlierto  stood  so  high  in  liis  favour, 
that  he  was  the  only  person  whom  he  ever  permitted  to  follow 

'  Bnniet's  Hefomiation,  vol.  ii.     Records,  p.  825.  '  Hall.    Holinitbed. 

'  It  is  more  likely  tliat  the  courtly  Norris  kissed  the  queen's  handkercJik'f 
« hoii  he  took  it  up,  and  tliut  his  action  was  TnLstaken  or  xnisreimH^ented. 
*  Sanders,  rq)eatetl  by  mcst  of  our  hisittrians.  *  Liiiirard> 
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him  into  his  bedchamber :  Norris  had  been^  as  we  have  men- 
tioned^ one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  Henry's  secret  marriage 
with  Anne.  On  the  way^  Ilcury  rode  witli  Norris  apart,  ami 
earnestly  soUeitcd  Iiim  to  obtain  mercy  by  acknowledging  hii 
l^uilt.  Norris  stoutly  maintained  liis  innocence^  and  that  of 
chc  quccn^  nor  would  he  consent  to  be  rendered  an  iustni« 
iuout  in  her  ruin/  When  tliey  reached  Westminster,  he  was 
despatched  to  the  Tower." 

'riie  public  ari'cst  of  her  brother  and  his  luckless  friends 
struck  a  cliill  to  the  heart  of  the  queen ;  but  of  the  nature  of 
their  oflcnce,  and  that  she  was  herself  to  be  involved  in  the 
honible  charges  ag^iinst  them,  she  remained  in  perfect  uncon* 
sciousness  till  the  following  day.  She  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
the  usual  hour,  but  the  meal  passed  over  uneasily,  for  she 
took  the  alarm  when  she  found  that  the  king's  waiter  came 
not  with  his  nisijcsty's  wonted  comphment  of  "  Much  goud 
may  it  do  you/'''  Instead  of  this  greeting,  she  noted  a  |K»r- 
teutons  silence  among  her  ladies,  and  that  her  servants 
stood  about  with  downcast  looks,  their  eyes  glazed  with  tean^ 
wWich  inspired  her  with  dismay  and  strange  apprehenaionfl. 
JSciu'ccly  was  the  surnap*  removed,  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk^ 
with  Auilley,  Cromwell,  aud  others  of  the  lords  of  the  oouncily 
entered.  At  iirst,  Anne  thought  they  came  from  the  king  to 
comfort  her  for  lier  brother's  ari-est,  but  when  she  noticed  the 
austerity  of  their  countenances,  and  the  ominous  presenoe 
of  sii*  William  Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  behind 
them,  she  started  up  in  terror,  and  demanded  "why  they 
c;uue?"  They  replied,  with  stem  brevity,  ''tlutt  they  came 
by  the  king's  command  to  conduct  her  to  the  Tower,  there  Co 
abide  during  his  highness's  pleasure." — "  If  it  be  his  majesty's 
pleasure,"  rejoined  the  queen,  regaining  her  firmnessi,  "  I  am 
ready  to  obey;"  and  so,  pursues  our  authority,  "without 
change  of  habit,  or  any  thing  necessary  for  her  removal,  ahe 
committed  herself  to  them,  and  was  by  them  conducted  to  her 
barge.'^^     It  is,  however,  certain,  from  the  evidence  of  King- 

*  Arcliirolnpriu,  iii.  155.  *  Lingard.  '  Heywood. 

*  Tlie  us(.>  of  thu  BTin.iiP  liafi  been  revived  at  modem  dinners^  wlicre  A 
tnlilo-clotli  boiiii^  ])ln('i'd  over  tlic  large  on^  in  AHtlidraiAii  with  the  dLsho^ 
lliL  uuder  wne  for  tlu*  d'r-srrt.  *  Ui^wmnL 
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Eton's  letters,  that  she  underwent  a  harsh  exam i nation  before 
the  council  at  Greenwich  before  her  embarkation,  unless  the 
cruel  treatment,  which  she  complained  of  receiving  from  her 
uncle  Norfolk  on  that  occasion  took  place  in  the  bai'ge,  where, 
it  is  said,  she  was  scarcely  seated,  ere  he  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject of  her  arrest,  by  telling  her  '^that  her  paramours  had 
confessed  their  guilt/'  She  protested  her  innocence  vehe- 
mently, and  pjissionately  implored  to  be  permitted  to  see  the 
king,  that  she  might  plead  her  own  cause  to  him.  To  all  her 
asseverations  of  innocence  the  duke  of  Norfolk  replied  with 
contemptuous  ejaculations. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  May  that  Anne  was  brought  as  a 
woful  pnsouer  to  her  former  royal  residence, — the  Tower. 
Before  she  passed  beneath  its  fatal  arch  she  sank  upon  her 
knees,  as  she  had  previously  done  in  the  barge,  and  exclaimed, 
"  O  Lord  !  help  me,  as  I  am  guiltless  of  that  whereof  I  am 
accused  !''  Then  perceiving  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  she 
said  "  Mr.  Kingston,  do  I  go  into  a  dungeon  T* — "  No,  ma- 
dam,'^ said  he,  "  to  your  own  lodging,  where  you  lay  at  your 
coronation/^  The  recollections  associated  with  that  event  over- 
powered her,  and,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  she  exclaimed, 
*'  It  is  too  good  for  me.  Jesus  have  mercy  on  me  V  She  knelt 
again,  weeping  apace,  "  and,  in  the  same  sorrow,  fell  into  a 
great  laugliter/^' — laughter  more  sad  than  tears.  After  the 
hysterical  paroxysm  liad  had  its  way,  she  looked  wildly  about 
her,  and  cried,  "  Wherefore  am  I  here,  ^Ir.  Kingston '(" 

The  clock  had  been  just  on  the  stroke  of  five  when  Anne 
entered  the  Tower.  The  lords,  ^vith  the  lieutenant,  brought  her 
to  her  chamber,  where  she  again  protested  her  innocence.  Then, 
turning  to  the  lords,  she  said,  ^'  I  entreat  you  to  beseech  the 
king  in  my  behalf,  that  he  will  be  good  lord  unto  me  /'  as 
soon  as  she  had  uttered  these  words  they  departed.  ^'  She  de- 
sired me/'  says  Kingston,^  "  to  move  the  king's  highness  that 

'  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell;  MS.  Cotton.,  Otho,  c.  x.  fol.  225. 
*  Fbid.     This  is  one  of  the  p:uwajj^e.s,  little  understoo<l  in  modem  times  whirb 
mark  th:it  Anne   remained  a  Koman-catholic.       Slic  did  not  demiuid  to  com- 
muntraie,  an  snpj)osed,  hut   to  have   the   Host  in  her  eloeet  or  crhtory  for  the 
|.>ur|H>xe  of  adoration. 
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hIic  might  have  the  sacrament  in  her  closet,  thai  she  Mt^Al 
fnrdyfor  mercy,'  jussevcrating  at  the  same  time,  in  the  strongeii 
terms,  her  inuoceiice  of  haviug  wronged  the  king.  "  I  am  the 
king's  true  wedded  wife/^  she  added;  and  then  said,  "Mr. 
Kingston,  do  you  know  wherefore  I  am  here?*' — ^''Nay/'  r^ 
plied  he.  Then  she  asked,  '^  When  saw  you  the  kingi^' — ^'•I 
saw  him  not  since  I  saw  him  in  the  tilt-yard,''  said  he.  "  Then, 
Mr.  Kingston,  I  pray  you  to  tcU  me  where  my  lord  Bochford 
is  y  Kingston  answered,  ^'  I  saw  him  before  dinner  in  the 
court." — "  Oh !  where  is  my  sweet  brother  ?*'  ahe  exclaimed. 
The  lieutenant  evasively  replied,  *'  That  he  saw  him  last  at 
York-place/'  (Whitehall-palace,)  which  it  seems  was  the  case. 
**  I  hesir  say,''  continued  she,  ''  that  I  shall  be  aocoaed  with 
tiirce  men,  and  I  can  say  no  more  than — ^nay.  Ob,  Noiris ! 
hsist  thou  accused  me  ?  Thou  art  in  the  Tower,  and  thou  and 
I  shall  die  together  :  and  Mark,  thou  art  here  too  I  Oh,  my 
mother !  thou  vrilt  die  for  sorrow."^  Then,  breaking  off  from 
that  subject,  she  began  to  lament  the  dangerous  state  into 
which  lady  Worcester  had  been  thrown  by  the  shock  of  hear* 
ing  of  her  arrest.  Interrupthig  herself  again,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Mr.  Kingston,  shall  I  die  without  justice  f" — "  The  poorest 
subject  the  king  hath  has  that,"  replied  the  cautious  offidaL 
A  laugh  of  bitter  incredulity  was  her  only  comment.' 

The  unfortimate  queen  was  subjected  to  the  insulting  pr^ 
scncc  and  ci-uel  espionage  of  her  great  enemy,  lady  Boleyn, 

'  Tlie  iii)hup|iy  <iuccii  alluded  to  her  hmnbly  bom,  but  affectioiuite  step-motherp 
tilt'  cc)uiiti>ss  of  \Vilt>liirt%  to  whom  she  app(.*iu*!)  to  have  boon  much  attached.  Her 
Ofwn  mother  had  boon  dead  four-and-tweiitv  years. 

"  Kiiiptton's  leiti-Ts  to  Cromwell,  MS.  Cotton.,  Otho,  z.  The  convtenuitioa 
felt  by  lady  Won-esttT  at  the  queen's  arrest  was  perhaps  increased  by  the  fid^ 
that  she  had  iKirrowi'd  a  hundred  pounds  of  her  royal  friend  unlmown  to  tht 
c-sirl  her  huslKind.  Tliere  ih  a  letter  in  the  Stato-Paper  office  written  fay  thti 
lady  to  Ci-omwi'll  Moine  months  after  Anne's  execution,  in  which  she  saji^  **!  do 
|M«reeive  that  yt^u  un>  espi-eiul  {;^)od  lord  unto  me  touching  the  sum  of  cne  handnd 
(Miunds  which  I  did  1x)rro\v  of  queen  Anne  deceased,  in  which  thix^  1  doabt  nol 
but  she  Would  have  h&m  good  to  me :  in  that  matter  I  most  heartily  diank  yu^ 

for  1  um  very  loath  it  should  come  to  my  husband's  knowledgi^  wludi  ii 

nnd  hath  been  uttirly  iirnorunt,  lK)th  of  my  borrowinjr  andunng  of  tlie  nid  Ina- 
dred  ptxmds.  And  if  he  should  now  have  knowledge  thereof,  I  un  in  doAt 
how  he  will  take  it."  Tlius  it  ajipean  that  Cromwell,  when  employad  to  eoDecl 
ail  tlie  debts  due  to  the  murdered  ({uecn  for  the  benefit  of  the  argut 
bad  khown  some  favour  to  hot  friend  lad;  Worcestir, 
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and  Mrs.  Cosyns,  oue  of  lier  ladies,  who  was  equally  disagree* 
able  to  her.*  These  two  never  left  her,  either  by  day  or  night, 
for  they  slept  on  the  pallet  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  reported 
even  the  delirious  ravings  of  her  hysterical  paroxysms  to  those 
by  whom  her  fate  was  to  be  decided.^  They  perpetually  tor- 
mented her  with  insolent  observations,  and  aimoyed  her  with 
questions,  artfully  devised,  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  her 
in  her  talk,  or  drawing  from  her  own  Ups  admissions  that 
might  be  turned  into  murderous  evidence  of  her  guilt.  She 
complained  "  that  they  would  tell  her  nothing  of  my  lord,  her 
father,'^  for  whose  fate  she  was  evidently  apprehensive.  She 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  served  in  her  prison  by  the  ladies  of 
her  privy-chamber  whom  she  favoured  most,  and  concluded  by 
defvinff  her  aunt.  Ladv  Bole\Ti  retorted  in  these  words,  "The 
desire  and  partiality  you  have  had  for  such  tale-bearers  has 
brought  you  to  this/'^ 

Mrs.  Cosyns  impertinently  asked  the  queen,  '*  Wliy  Norris 
had  told  her  almoner  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  that  he  could 
swear  the  queen  was  a  good  woman?" — "Marry,"  replied  Anne, 
"  I  bade  him  do  so,  for  I  asked  him,  '  why  he  did  not  go  on 
with  his  marriage  V  and  he  made  answer  '  that  he  would  tany 
awhile.' — '  Tlien,'  said  I,  '  you  look  for  dead  men's  shoes.  If 
aught  but  good  shovdd  come  to  the  king,  (who  was  then  afflicted 
with  a  dangerous  ulcer,)  you  would  look  to  have  me.'  He  denieil 
it,  and  I  told  him,  '  I  could  undo  him  if  I  would,'  and  there- 
upon we  fell  out."  This  conversation  (if  it  be  really  true  th^it 
Anne  had  tiie  folly  to  repeat  it  to  persons  of  whose  deadly 
hatred  she  was  so  fully  aware,  and  whom  she  knew  were  placed 
about  her  as  spies)  will  impress  every  one  with  the  idea,  that 
she  must  have  been  on  very  perilous  terms  with  any  man  whom 
she  allowed  to  hold  such  colloquies  with  her.  No  one,  however, 
seems  to  have  considered  the  possibility  of  the  whole  of  this 
.leposition  being  a  false  statement  on  the  part  of  the  spies  who 
were  employed  to  criminate  her.  It  seems  scarcely  crediljle 
that  a  woman  of  Anne  Boleyn's  age  and  long  experience  iu 

*  Kingston's  letters  to  Croiinvell,  MS.  Cotton.,  Otlio,  c.  x.  La'^y  HoIcnti  •v-.u 
the  wife  of  Anne's  uncle,  sir  luluurl  l'(!l»'vu  ;  Mrs.  Co^yn.s,  of  Williaro  Co6j:i:i, 
Ausi' B  uiajster  of  the  h'^^rsc. 
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public  life  would  thus  commit  herself  by  unneoesBaiy  avciw«I% 
tending  to  furnish  evidence  against  herself  of  having  imaginied 
the  death  of  the  king  her  husband. 

Aime  betrayed  a  humane^  but  certainly  imprudent  caxe  finr 
the  comforts  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  who  were  in  dnnmee 
for  her  sake^  by  inquiring  of  lady  Kingston  "whether  any  body 
made  their  beds  'f" — "  No,  I  warrant  you/'  was  lady  Kingston's 
familiar  reply.  The  queen  said  ^^  that  ballads  would  be  made 
about  her :"  and  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  defiused 
p}iss}i<:es  in  the  MS.,  added,  ''that  none  could  do  that  better 
than  Wyatt/' — "  Ycs/^  said  lady  Kingston,  "  master  Wyatt ; 
you  have  sjiid  true." 

The  n(^xt  day,  Kingston  reported  the  queen's  earnest  derive 
to  have  the  eucharist  in  her  closet,  and  also  to  see  her  almcner. 
Dcvctt  is  the  name  of  him  whom  she  desired,  but  Cranmer  was 
appointed  by  II enry .  Iler  mind  was  agitated  by  varioua  passioiis 
that  day.  "  One  hour,^'  says  her  gaoler,  "  she  is  determined  to 
die ;  and  the  next  hour  much  contrary  to  that."'  "  Yesterdaji" 
continues  he,  '^  I  sent  for  my  wife,  and  also  for  mistress  Coeyns, 
to  know  how  she  had  done  that  day ;  and  they  said  she  had 
been  very  merry,  and  mtide  a  great  dinner,  and  yet  soon  aftu 
called  for  her  supper,  having  marvel  *  where  I  was  all  day/ 
At  my  coming  she  said,  'Where  have  you  been  all  day?'  I 
made  ans>vcr,  and  said, '  I  had  been  with  the  prisoners.' — *  Sc/ 
said  she, '  I  thouj^ht  I  heard  Mr.  treasurer.'  I  assured  her  he 
was  not  here.  Then  she  began  to  talk,  and  said, '  I  was  cmdly 
jiandled  at  Greenwich  with  tiie  king's  council,  with  my  lord  of 
Norfolk ;  wlio  siud,  '  Tut,  tut,  tut  I'  shaking  liis  head  three  or 
four  times.  '  As  for  my  lord  treasurer,'  she  said,  '  he  was  in 
Windsor-forest  all  the  time.^'^  This  was  her  father. 

Thus,  in  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell  are  her  minntest 
.sayings  detailed ;  but  it  is  to  be  obser^^ed,  that  he  often  speaks 
from  the  reports  of  her  pitiless  female  tormentors.  He  etatei^ 
that  "  The  queen  expressed  some  apprehension  of  what  Westoo 
might  say  in  his  examination,  for  that  he  had  told  Iter  on  WliiU 
Monday  List,  ^that  Norris  came  more  into  her  chamber  tf* 
L(  r  sake  than  for  Madge,'  one  of  her  maids  of  honour."    By 

^  Kin^tou*  lettav  to  Cromwell ;  Cotton.  US,  Othob  e.  I. 
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^ny  of  postscript,  Kingston  adds,  "  Since  the  making  of  this 
letter,  the  queen  spake  of  Weston,  that  she  had  told  him  he 
did  love  her  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Skelton,*  and  that  he  loved  not 
his  wife ;  and  he  answered  her  again,  that  ^  lie  loved  one  in 
her  house  better  than  them  both/  She  asked  him, '  Who?' to 
which  he  replied,  '  Youi-self  /  on  which  she  defied  him/''  When 
they  told  lier  Smeaton  had  been  laid  in  irons,  she  said,  "  That 
was  because  he  was  a  person  of  mean  bii'th,  and  the  othen 
were  all  gentlemen/'  She  assured  Kingston  that  ^'  Smeaton 
had  never  been  but  once  in  her  chamber,  and  that  was  when 
the  king  was  at  Winchester,  and  she  sent  for  him  to  play  on 
the  i-irginals ;  for  there,"  said  she,  "  my  lodging  was  above  the 
king's/'  She  related,  also,  what  had  passed  between  her  and 
Smeaton  on  the  Saturday  before  his  arrest/  Her  passionate 
love  for  music,  in  which  she  herself  greatly  excelled,  had  un- 
d jubtcdly  led  her  to  treat  this  person  with  a  greater  degree  of 
£i:niliarity  than  was  becoming  in  a  queen/ 

There  were  times  when  Anne  would  not  believe  that  Henry 
intended  to  harm  her ;  and,  after  complaining  that  she  was 
ciucUy  handled,  she  added,  "  But  I  think  the  king  does  it  to 
prove  me  3"  and  then  she  laughed,  and  affected  to  be  very 
merry, — merriment  more  sad  than  tears,  reminding  us  of 

"  Moody  matliicss,  laughing  wild 

AmuLst  severest  woe/* 

Reason  must  indeed  have  tottered  when  she  predicted  ''that 
there  would  be  no  rain  in  England  till  she  was  released  from 
her  unmerited  thraldom/'  To  this  wild  speech  Kingston  fami- 
liarly rejoined,  "  I  pray,  then,  it  be  shortly,  because  of  the  dry 
weather :  you  know  what  I  mean/' — "  If  she  had  her  bishops, 

'  jNfrs.  SkcltoTi,  tlie  lady  to  whom  Weston  was  making  love,  was  the  first  coufin 
of  the  queen,  the  daughter  of  her  father's  sister,  Anna  IJoleyn  of  Blickling-hn^' 
wlio  first  married  sir  John  Skelton,  and  allcrwarcls  sir  Thomas  Culthoi-pe,  lk>.. 
Norfolk  gentlemen. 

-  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell ;  MS.,  Otho,  ex.  '  Ihid. 

*  George  Caviiidish,  in  liis  Metrical  Visions,  gives  the  following  vei'sion  ul 
Smeaton'i  parentage  : — 

"  My  father  a  carpenter,  and  lahonred  with  his  hand. 
With  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  purchased  his  living. 
For  snmll  was  his  rent,  and  much  less  was  his  land : 
My  mother  in  cottage  used  daily  spinning ; 
liO  1  in  what  misery  was  my  begirniug.'" — Sitjer*s  Cavem^i*?^ 

VOL.   11.  X  X 
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tlicy  would  plead  for  her/'  she  iaid.*  Cranmer,  firom  whom 
she  probably  expected  most,  wrote  in  the  fullowiDg  guaided 
strain  to  Henry  on  the  subject  >— 

"  If  it  be  true  what  is  openly  reported  of  the  queen*!  gmM^  If  men  had  m  ri{^ 
estimation  of  thin^  they  should  not  esteem  any  part  of  yoar  graoe'e  booiNir  Ui  bi 
liiuchcd  thereby,  but  her  honour  only  to  be  clearly  disparaged.  And  I  am  in  ndi 
a  perplexity,  that  my  mind  is  clean  amazed ;  for  I  nerer  had  a  better  opiidon  ii 
woman  than  I  had  of  her,  which  maketh  me  think  that  ahe  ihonld  not  be  cd- 
j^  pubic,  ypw  I  think  that  your  grace  best  knoweth  that,  next  nnto  yoor  gnet,  I 
'  was  most  bound  unlo  lief  OTfill  crcaliires  rnnng:     WBCWftffe  I  mort  nnmnly  riS 

seech  your  grace  to  suAer  me,  "t«  timi  ■ii'mii  Kftli  '''^'f  hff,  UilUrfi__iBAj^ 


kindness  bindi*th  me  unto,  that  I  may  (yniih  your  grace's  favoor)  wiah  md  my 

.took 


ffir  her.  And  from  wliat  condition  your  grace,  oryour'oniy  mere 
her,  and  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  I  r^nnit  him  not  your  gnoe*!  fidtfafU 
servant  and  subject,  nor  true  to  the  realm,  that  would  not  dadre  tha  ollbnoe  tobi 
without  mercy  punished,  to  the  exauiple  of  all  others.  And  ma  I  kyred  licr  not  s 
little,  for  the  love  I  judged  her  to  bear  towards  God  and  his  holy  gospel,  m^  if 
slie  be  proved  culpable,  there  is  not  one  tliat  loveth  God  and  hia  gospel  thai  will 
ever  favour  her,  but  must  hate  her  above  all  other;  and  the  more  tbej  love  tbr 
goHpcl,  the  more  they  will  hate  her,  for  then  there  never  was  creatm^  in  oar  tiffli 
that  so  mueh  slandcreil  the  gospel.  And  God  hath  sent  her  this  pamihmcBt  ftr 
that  •  he  feignetlly  hath  professed  the  gospel  in  her  mouth,  and  not  in  her  hart 
and  dc-ed ;  and  though  she  hath  ofiVntli'd  so  that  she  hath  deacrved  never  to  bi 
reconciled  to  your  gnice's  favour,  yet  God  Almighty  hath  inaniiiJdjy  dodargd  Ul 
goodness  towoid^  your  grace,  and  never  oflcnded  you.*" 

The  letter  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  king  not  to 
think  less  of  the  gospel  on  this  account.  The  letter  is  dated 
from  Lambeth,  ]\lay  3rd.  Cranmer  adds  a  postscript  «tfiti"6 
"  That  the  lord  chancellor  and  others  of  his  majesty's  honsfl 
had  sent  for  him  to  the  Star-chamber^  and  there  declared  such 
things  as  the  king  ivished  Iiim  to  be  shown^  which  had  made 
him  lament  that  such  faults  could  be  proved  on  the  queoi  ti 
he  had  heard  from  their  relation." 

Anne  entreated  Kingston  to  convey  a  letter  horn  ber  to 
Cromwell,  but  he  declined  so  perilous  a  service.  She  was^  at 
times,  like  a  newly  caged  eagle  in  her  impatience  and  despair. 
".The  king  wist  what  he  did/'  she  said,  bitterly,  "  when  he  pot 
8uch  women  as  my  lady  Bolcyn  and  Mrs.  Cosyns  about  her." 
She  had  two  other  ladies  in  attendance  on  her  in  her  dolefbl 
IMison-house,  of  more  compassionate  dispositions  we  may  pr^ 
Bumc,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  communicaticn 
with  her^  except  in  the  presence  of  Kingston'  and  his  wifiv 

■  Kingston's  Ictten  to  Cromwell ;  Cotton.  ?f SS.,  Othfl^  e.  s.  £  S28b 
*  Burnet's  Uist.  Kofunnation.  *  Suiger,  py  US.     JOlik 
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who  slept  at  her  chamber-door.  Her  other  ladies  slept  in  an 
apartment  further  oS.  Among  the  few  faithful  hearts  whose 
attachment  to  Anne  Boleyn  survived  the  awful  change  in  her 
fortimes,  were  those  of  Wyatt  and  his  sister.  Wyatt  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  sharing  the  fate  of 
the  queen,  her  brother,  and  their  fellow-victims.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  at  this  period  under  a  doud,  and  in  one  of  his 
sonnets  he  significantly  alludes  "to  the  danger  which  once 
threatened  him  in  the  month  of  May/' — the  month  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  queen  Anne.  Very  powerful  was  the  sym- 
pathy between  them ;  for,  even  when  a  guarded  captive  in 
the  Tower,  Anne  spake  with  admiration  of  Wyatt's  poetical 
talents.*  It  was  probably  by  the  aid  of  his  sister  that  Anne, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  her  imprisonment,  found  means  to  for- 
ward the  following  letter,  through  Cromwell's  agency,  to  the 
king  : — 


M 


Yoar  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment  are  things  so  strange  unto 
me,  that  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  if^orant.  Whereat 
you  send  to  me  (willinj^  me  to  confess  a  truth,  and  so  ohtain  yomr  favour,)  by 
•uch  a  one,  wliom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner 
received  this  message  by  him,^  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning ;  and  if,  af 
you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall,  w  ith  all  willing- 
ne»s  and  duty,  perform  your  command.  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine 
that  your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  ao 
wnch  as  a  thought  ever  proceeded.  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never  a  prince  h:ui 
H'ife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found  in 
Anne  Bolen, — with  whicli  name  and  place  1  could  willingly  have  contented  my- 
•elf,  if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had  so  been  pleiLsed.  Neither  did  I  at  any 
time  so  tar  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship,  but  that  1 
always  kxiked  fur  such  alteration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my  prefennent 
bfiji;r  on  no  surer  foundation  than  vour  cjrace's  fiuicv,  the  lea.»<t  alteration  was  fit 
tnd  HutRi'ient  (I  knew)  to  draw  that  fancy  to  .«)me  oth<.T  subject. 

"  Vou  have  chosen  me  irom  a  low  estate  to  be  y<«ir  qtieen  and  companion,  far 
boyorid  my  desert  or  desire;  if,  then,  you  found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good 
your  grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy  or  bad  counsel  of  my  enemies  withdr.iw  your 
princrly  favour  from  me;  neither  let  that  stain — that  unworthy  stain — of  u  di*» 
l(»y;\l  la  art  towards  your  good  grace  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  me,  and  on  t\te 
UJi'ant  princess  your  daugl  I  tor,  ]  ElizalxHh]. 

**  Try   me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  swoni 


'  Letter  of  sir  VV.  Kingston;  CottAm.  MS.,  Otho,  c.  x. 

'  Tliis  enemy  has  been  supi)osed  to  be  lady  Rochfonl,  but  the  relative  him 
CETuiot  apply  to  her.  It  is  possible  it  was  the  duke  of  SulTulk,  who  always  can»e 
(Htentalioa.-ly  forward  to  help  to  cru«>h  any  victim  Ileury  was  ssicrificing.  He 
wa-j  one  of  her  judjrcs,  and  pronounce<l  her  guilty;  And  he  witnessed  h<r  death, 
being  on  the  scuilold  with  no  friendly  intention. 
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eiwinioA  8it  fM  my  RdTiscrH  uu6.  a»  my  jiul^'^ ;  yea,  lut  me  receiTO  an  open  tri^ 
fur  my  trutli  sliall  tear  no  opcii  shuintv.  llioii  shnll  yon  see  either  mine  inoo* 
ciTicv  clciii-LiI,  Y(v.ir  siLspiciuiiit  und  ciMisclenoc  j^iili^fied,  tin*  ignominy  and  ulandtr 
ot*  the  world  stop]x.>d,  or  my  guilt  (JiK'nly  decIunxL  So  that,  wbnrever  God  tad 
yon  iiiay  di'tenninc  otj  your  gnice  mttY_be  I'rccd  from  an  open  itaignre ;  ana  mini 

"   _        " '  gry*^  l^SL^  *^  liberty,  both  liefiane  God 

and  \m\\),  not  only  to  o.xocute  worthy  ymwlnn^i  on  me  as  an  qnammu  w^ 
a  to  iiiWow  your  ulllx'tion  uhxnidy  scttlfti.oa  thai  party*' for  wlioaL*  aale  i  am 


ofVencv  being  lio  hMvlnlly  ^rpyQ$l^  j;.oii;'„  gracii  luay  o 

lI  \m\\),  not  only  to  o.xocute  worthy  luuuQhin^aT 

bV  

now  ns  I  uni,  wlujsp  name  I  could.  Home  gfXKl  while  wnce.  have 
^our  {rr.ice  1  icing  not  ignorant  oi*  uiy  tfu^picic^ii.  thercigiJ"  but  if  yen  hnve  already 
dctornnnal  of  nic,  ind  tlmt  not  only  my  dt-utir/lut  an  infamons  alander  mivt 
brinjr  y<»u  tliojoying  of  your  dwirwl  ha|  pincM,  tlifn  1  Jcare  of  God  that  he  wiH 
piinlon  vonr  gix-ut  sin  huxiu*  ond  likewi«c  my^  encmiias  the  inabmmentw  thereof; 
and  thiit  he  will  not  cull  you  to  a  strait  account  tor  your  nn]irincely  and  cniisl 
x}sii<ie  >)f  nie  at  his  ^>ni*ral  jud^nent-seat,  where  both  yon  and  myaelf  mnat  ahortly 
ap|M>:ir;  iind  in  whoM>  just  judgment^  1  donht  not,  (whatyofTor  the  woridni^ 
think  of  \\K\)  mine  innooc'ncy  nhull  be  o|)erily  known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

"  My  lust  and  only  request  shall  be,  tliAt  mv9t>lf  may  onlv  bear  the  burden  of 
your  <jtu<-(:'h  dispUtisure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  tlie  innocent  sonb  of  than 
poor  ^I'utli  nii-n.  whom,  as  I  understand,  f«ro  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  formy 
liiiko.  I  f  fvor  I  have  found  favour  in  your  feinrht,— if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Bukn 
have  l)e(.Mi  plctMn^  in  your  ears, — then  let  m<'!  obtain  this  request ;  and  eo  I  will 
leave  to  tronliU*  ynur  prntci^'  any  further,  i\if.li  mine  earnest  prayer  to  the  Triu/tjf 
to  liavr  yonr  <j:r:)(v  in  his  ^  d  keeping,  i:n(l  to  direct  you  in  oU  yoor  actioDiL 

"  From  my  dokful  prison  in  the  Tower,  tlie  6th  of  May. 

"Akv  Buixv."* 

Tlic  autlienticity  of  this  beautiful  letter  has  been  impugned 

for  v.irious  rciisons,  but  chiefly  because  the  hand-writing  differ* 

from  the  well -known  autogi'aph  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  but  the  fact 

that  it  was  fuuud  among  Cromwell's  papers  four  yean  after 

licr  death,  proves  it  to  be  a  contemporary  document.     The 

ciiutious  but  pathetic  indoreemcnt,  '^To  the  king^  from  the 

ladyc  in  ihc  Towcr/^  identifies  it,  no  less  than  the  peculiar 

nature  of  the  contents,  as  the  composition  of  the  captive  queen. 

The  orij^inal,  we  may  reasonably  Mippose,  had  been  forwarded 

to  tlie  king  by  ^Ir.  secretary  CromweU.  The  only  real  objeiv 

tion  uhieh  occurs  to  us  is,  that  the  letter  is  signed  "Ann 

liulen/'  instead  of  "Anna  the  quene"    It  is,  however,  posinhk^ 

in  the  excited  state  of  feeling  under  which  this  passionate  wf* 

pe^d  to  the  fickle  tyrant  was  written,  that  his  unfortunate  ohip 

sort  fondly  thought,  by  using  that  once-beloved  signature,  to 

touch  a  tender  chord  in  his  heart.  But  the  time  of  sentimenl^ 

if  it  ever  existed  with  Henry,  was  long  gone  by ;  and  audi  a 

letter  fiuni  a  wife  whom  he  had  never  respected,  and  had  Wff 

1  Jane  Seymonr. 


^^ 
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ceased  to  love^  was  more  calculated  to  awaken  wratli  than  to 
revive  atlection.  Every  word  is  a  sting,  envenomed  by  the  sense 
of  intolerable  wrong.  It  is  written  in  the  tone  of  a  woman 
who  has  been  falsely  accused ;  and  imagining  herself  strong  in 
the  consciousness  of  her  integrity,  unveils  the  guilty  motives 
of  her  accuser,  with  a  reckless  disregard  to  consequences  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  character  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  were  involved 
in  her  calamity  is  generous,  and  looks  like  the  courage  of  in- 
nocence. A  guilty  woman  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  alludo 
to  the  suspected  partners  of  her  crime.  It  is  strange  that  the 
allusion  to  the  infant  Elizabeth  in  this  letter  is  made  without 
any  expression  of  maternal  tenderness. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was 
found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  "  against  the  lady 
Anne,  queen  of  England  ;  George  Boleyn,  viscount  Rochford  ; 
Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole ;  sir  Francis  Weston  and 
William  Brercton,  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber;  and  Mark 
Smeaton,  a  perfoinier  on  musical  instruments, — a  person  spe- 
cified as  of  low  degree,  promoted  for  his  sldll  to  be  a  groom 
of  the  chambers." '  Tiie  four  commoners  were  tried  in  West- 
minster-hall, May  10,  by  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
for  the  alleged  ofl'euces  against  the  honour  and  the  life  of  their 
sovcrci^rn.  A  true  bill  had  been  found  ajrainst  them  bv  the 
grand  juries  of  two  counties,  Kent  as  well  as  Middlesex,  be- 
cause some  of  the  offences  specified  in  the  indictment  were 
siiid  to  have  taken  place  at  (jicenvvich,  others  at  Hampton- 
Court  and  elsewhere.*  Smeaton  endeavoured  to  save  his  life 
by  pleading  guilty  to  the  indictment.  He  had  previously  con- 
fessed, before  the  council,  the  crime  with  which  he  and  the 
queen  were  charged.  The  three  gentlemen,  Norris,  Weston, 
and  Brercton,  resolutely  maintained  their  innocence  and  that 
of  their  royal  mistress,  though  urged  by  every  i)ersuasive,  even 
the  promise  of  mercy,  if  they  would  confess.  They  persisted 
in  their  i)lca,  and  were  all  condemned  to  death.^  On  what 
evideuce  they  were  found  guilty  no  one  can  now  say,  for  the 

*  Bircli  ^ISS.    IJuniet.     LnpT'i^xL     Turner. 
*  l^irnct.     liircii.     Ji.ru'Uii.     Tui-uur.  '  Ibid. 
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records  of  the  trial  are  not  in  exUtenC'! ;  but  in  that  reign  oi 
termr,  i*!^u«^Iisli  liberty  and  English  kw  were  empty  woidi* 
Almost  every  i)erson  whom  Henry  VIll.  brought  to  trial  fur 
liigh  treason  was  condemned  as  a  matter  of  ooune;  and  at 
l:ist  lie  omitted  the  ceremony  of  trials  at  all^  and  aleir  kb 
noble  and  royal  victims  by  acts  of  attainder. 

Every  etroit  was  used  to  obtain  evidence  against  Anne  from 
the  condemned  prisoners^  but  in  vain.  "  No  one^''  saya  air 
Edward  Baynton,  in  his  letters  to  the  treasurer,  ''  will  aociise 
licr,  but  alonely  Mark,  of  any  actiud  thing.'^  How  Mark*! 
confession  was  obtained,  becomes  an  important  question  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  queen.  Constantine,  whose 
testimony  is  any  tiling  but  favourable  to  Anne  Boleyn,  says^ 
"  that  ]Mark  confessed,  but  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been 
grievously  racked  first/'  According  to  Grafton^  he  was  be- 
guiled into  signing  the  deposition  wliich  criminated  himself, 
the  queen,  and  others,  by  the  subtlety  of  the  admiral,  sir 
William  b^itzwilliam,  who,  perceiving  his  hesitation  and  terra*, 
said,  ''  Subscribe,  Mark,  and  you  will  see  what  will  come  of 
it.''  The  implied  liope  of  preserving  a  dishonoured  existence 
prevailed :  the  wretched  creature  signed  the  fatal  paper,  which 
proved  the  death-duom  of  liimself  as  well  as  his  royal  mistresk 
He  Wits  liangcd,  that  he  might  tell  no  tales.  Norris  waft 
offered  his  life  if  he  would  confess,  but  he  declared  "  that  ho 
would  nit  her  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  accuse  the  qneen  of 
tiiat  of  which  he  beheved  her  in  his  eons<xence  innocent.'' 
When  tliis  noble  reply  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  cried  on^ 
•'Hang  him  up,  then  !  hang  him  up  I"* 

Queen  Anne  and  her  brother,  lord  Rochfbrdj  wen 
brought  to  trial.  May  IGth,  in  a  temporary  building  which 
had  been  hastily  crecterl  for  that  purpose  within  the  great  hall 
10  the  Tower.  There  were  then  fifty-three  peers  oc'  England; 
\iwt  from  tliis  body  a  selected  moiety  of  twenty-six  were  named 
l)y  the  king  as  "  lords  triers,''  under  the  direction  of  the  duko 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  created  lord  high-steward  fiir  the  ooc^ 
sion,  and  sat  under  the  doth  of  state.  His  son,  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  sat  under  Iiiin  as  deputy  earl-marshaL'     The  dukeli 

>  iJLbliup  Uodwin't  AnnuU.        *  Nott's  Lift  of  Sum,/.    SbAinfaMh. 
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iKMtility  to  his  unfortanata  niece  had  alreafy  betnq^ed  him 
into  the  croeltj  of  brow-beating  and  insulting  her  in  her 
examination  before  the  council  at  Qreenwich,  It  haa  been 
erroneonslj  stated  by  several  writers  that  Anne's  fiEither,  the 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  one  of  the  ''lords  triers^''  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  of  her  determined 
enemies,  was  one  of  her  judges ;  so  also  was  Heniy's  natural 
son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  married  her  beautiful 
cousin  the  lady  Mary  Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  This  youth,  as  well  as  Suffolk,  as  a  matter  of  oourss^ 
▼oted  according  to  the  king's  pleasure.  The  earl  of  North- 
nmberiand,  Anne's  first  lover,  was  named  on  the  ccnnmis. 
sion  for  her  triaL  He  appeared  in  his  place,  but  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  violent  agitation,  and 
quitted  the  court  before  the  arraignment  of  the  lord  Bochford, 
wbidi  preceded  that  of  the  queen.^  He  died  a  few  mouths 
afterwards. 

Lady  Bochford  outraged  all  decency  by  appearing  as  a 
witness  against  her  husband.  The  only  eridence  adduced  in 
proof  al  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,,  was,  that  one 
day,  when  making  some  request  to  his  sister  the  queen,  he 
leaned  over  her  b^  and  was  said  by  the  by-standers  to  have 
kissed  her.'  Bochford  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and 
eloquence,  so  that  his  judges  were  at  first  divided,'  and  had 
the  whole  body  of  the  peers  been  present,  he  might  have  had 
a  chance  of  acquittal ;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  the  lords  triers 
were  a  number  selected  by  the  crown  for  this  sendee.  The 
trial  was  conducted  within  strong  walls,  the  jurors  were  picked 
men,  and  by  their  verdict  the  noble  prisoner  was  found  guilty. 
After  he  was  removed,  Anne  queen  of  England  was  called 
into  court  by  a  gentleman  usher.  She  appeared  immediately 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  attended  by  her  ladies,  and  lady 
Kingston,  and  was  led  to  the  bar  by  the  Ueutenant  and  the 
constable  of  the  Tower.  The  royal  prisoner  had  neither 
coimsel  nor  adviser  of  any  kind,  but  she  had  raUied  all  the 
energies  of  her  mind  to  meet  the  awful  crisis :  neither  female 
terror  nor  hysterical  agitation  were  perceptible  in  that  hour. 

*  Itemarknble  Trials,  vol.  i.  '  Bnrnet.         *  Wjr»tt.     Mifkintoih. 
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The  lord  of  ^lilherve  tells  iis^  "  that  she  presented  hei-irclf  ftt 
the  bar  with  the  true  dignity  of  a  qucen^  and  curtsied  to  her 
judges^  looking  round  upon  them  all  without  any  sign  of  fear.** 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  thing  like  parade 
or  attempt  at  theatrical  efl'cct  in  her  manner,  for  her  deport- 
ment was  modest  and  cheerful.  AMieu  the  indictment  was 
rcacl^  whicli  charged  her  with  such  offenees  as  never  Ciiristiau 
i]uecn  had  been  arraigned  for  before,  she  held  up  her  hand 
cuui-ageously,  and  i)lea(Icd  ''not  guilty/'  She  then  seated 
herself  in  the  chair  which  had  been  provided  for  her  use  while 
the  eridence  against  her  was  stated. 

Of  what  nature  the  evidence  was,  no  one  can  now  form  an 
opinion,  for  tlie  records  of  the  tiial  have  been  carefully  de- 
stroyed. Burnet  affirms  that  he  took  great  pains  in  searching 
for  documents  adculatcd  to  throw  some  light  on  the  proceeds 
ings,  and  tlic  chief  result  of  his  labours  was  an  entry  made  by 
sir  John  Spelman  in  his  private  note-book,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  on  the  bench  when  he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges 
before  whom  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeaton  were 
tried  for  the  alleged  oflbnces  in  which  they  had  been,  as  it  was 
said,  particijMitors  with  the  queen.  These  are  the  words  quoted 
by  Burnet : — "  As  for  the  evidence  of  the  matter,  it  was  dis- 
covercd  by  tlic  lady  AVingfield,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  the 
queen,  and  becoming  suddenly  infirm  before  her  death,  did 
swear  this  matter  to  one  of  her  .  .  .  •  ''  *  Here  the  page 
contiiining  the  important  communication  of  the  dying  lady  is 
torn  ofr,  and  m  ith  it  all  the  other  notes  the  learned  judge  had 
made  on  tliesc  mvsterious  trials  wei*e  destroyed:  so  that,  as 
Burner  has  observed,  the  main  evidence  brought  against  the 

>  Bnmot*8  Hist.  Kef.  vol.  i.  p.  107.  Tho  lady  who  is  uscrted  to  have  vide 
this  <lL']K)siti(.:i,  iiiiiiit  have  been  Bri(]|;et  the  daughter  of  sir  John  Wiltahin^ 
coinptruller  ox"  Calais,  and  widuw  of  8ir  Riehard  Wiugfield,  wbo^  hf  his  fint 
miirrlap}  with  Katheriiic  Wixxlvillc,  daughter  of  e&rl  Rivers,  and  wkUnr  of 
Jus]ior  Tudor,  duke  nt  Bedford,  titood  in  elo6C  conneuon  with  the  king.  HcwH 
Grentleniuu  of  the  iHHlchamhcr,  knight  of  tlic  Garter,  and  ehanccllor  of  the  dod^ 
of  Lancaster,  and  died  during  his  emhiuisy  to  tlio  emperor  in  1525.  It  most 
have  been  in  that  year  tlmt  the  k'tter  of  eondolence  from  Ainic  to  hidy  WingfiaUL 
signed  Anne  Ittx'htord,  (see  p.  587)  was  written,  in  which  tho  fair  favourite  of 
the  fickle  Henry  proic'sses  to  love  her  better  than  any  woman,  cxoi«pt  lady  BolejB 
her  Ktep-motlier ;  whom,  aeeordiiig  tc  the  cobtom  of  tho  tlmi^  aha  calk  in 
luc^hvr. 
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queen  and  her  supposed  paramoon  was  flie  oa£h  of  a  dead 
wiman,  and  that^  we  may  add,  on  hearsay  eridenoe.  Cris- 
pn's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  charge  is,  ^  That  a  gentle- 
man reproving  his  sister  for  the  freedom  of  her  behaviour,  she 
excused  herself  by  alleging  the  example  of  the  queen,  who  was 
accustomed/'  she  said,  ^^  to  admit  sir  Henry  Norris,  sir  Francis 
Weston^  master  Brereton,  Mark  Smeaton  the  musician,  and 
her  brother  lord  Rochford,  into  her  chamber  at  improper 
hours,''  adding  '^  that  Smeaton  could  tell  a  great  deal  more.'" 
The  crimes  of  which  the  queen  was  arraigned  were^  that  she 
had  wronged  the  king  her  husband,  at  Tarious  timea^  with  the 
four  persons  above  named,  and  also  with  her  hrother  lord 
Rochford :  that  she  had  said  to  each  and  every  one  of  those 
persons,  that  the  king  never  had  her  heart :  that  she  privately 
told  each,  separately,  "  that  she  loved  him  better  than  any 
person  in  the  world,"  which  things  tended  to  the  slander  of  her 
issue  by  the  king.  To  this  was  added  ''a  charge  of  con* 
spiring  against  the  king's  life."  In  an  abstract  from  the  indict- 
ment printed  in  the  notes  of  Sharon  Turner's  Henry  VIII.,  the 
days  on  which  the  alleged  offences  were  committed  are  spe- 
cified. The  first  is  with  Norris,  and  is  dated  October  6th,  1683, 
within  a  month  after  the  birth  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  which 
statement  brings  its  own  refutation,  for  the  queen  had  not 
then  quitted  her  lying-in  chamber.'  "  For  the  evidence,"  says 
Wyatt,  "  as  I  never  could  hear  of  any,  small  I  believe  it  was. 
The  accusers  must  have  doubted  whether  their  proofs  would 
not  prove  their  reproofs,  when  they  durst  not  bring  them  to 
the  light  in  an  open  place/'  Every  right-thinking  man  must, 
indeed,  doubt  the  truth  of  accusations  which  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated according  to  the  usual  fonns  of  justice.  The  queen 
defended  her  own  cause  with  ready  wit  and  great  eloquence. 
"NVyatt  says,  "  It  was  reported  without  the  doors,  that  she  had 
cleared  herself  in  a  most  wise  and  noble  speech."   Another  of 

'  Crisjnn  lord  of  Millicnc'a  Metrical  IlU-tory :   Metoreu'a  Histoiy  of  tbo  Low 

Countries. 

-  ]Mr.  Turner,  through  whofie  nnweuried  research  this  sole  existing  docarocnt 
o()nncct4xl  with  the  trial  of  Anne  Bulevn  was  diacovered,  and  who  ha^  studied  it 
very  dt'cply,  considers  that  the  spocifications  it  contains  are  veiy  like  the  mad** 
op  statements  in  a  fabricated  sccu^tian. 
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the  floating  rumours  that  were  in  circulation  araon^  the  people 
before  the  event  of  her  trial  was  pubhcly  known,  was,  that 
having  a  quick  wit,  and  being  a  ready  speaker,  the  queen  did 
Bo  answer  all  objections,  that  her  acquittal  was  expected;' 
**  And/^  says  bishop  Godwin,  *'  had  the  peers  given  their 
vcnlict  according  to  the  expectation  of  the  assembly,  she  had 
been  acquitted ;  but  through  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  wholly 
given  to  the  king's  humour,  they  did  pronounce  her  guilty.^ 
The  decision  of  the  peers  is  not  required,  like  the  verdict  of  i 
jury,  to  be  unanimous,  but  is  carried  by  a  majority.  If  all 
had  voterl,  no  doubt  but  she  would  have  been  saved.  After 
the  verdict  was  declared,  the  queen  was  required  to  lay  asids 
her  crown  and  other  insignia  of  royalty,  which  she  did  widi- 
out  oflering  an  objection,  save  that  she  protested  her  inno- 
cence of  having  offended  against  the  king.* 

This  ceremony  was  preparatory  to  her  sentence,  which  was 
pronounced  by  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  lord  high- 
steward  of  England,  and  president  of  the  court  commisaioDed 
for  her  trial.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded, 
at  the  king's  pleasui'e.  Anne  Bolcyn  heard  this  dreadful 
doom  without  changing  colour  or  betraying  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  teiTor ;  but  when  her  stem  kinsman  and  judge  had 
ended,  she  clas|)cd  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
made  her  ap()cal  to  a  higher  tribunal  in  these  words : — **  Oh, 
Father !  oh.  Creator !  Thou,  who  art  the  way,  the  life,  and  tli0 
truth,  knowcst  whether  I  have  deser\*ed  this  death/'  Then 
turning  to  her  earthly  judges,  she  said,  "  My  lords,  I  will  not 
say  your  sentence  is  unjust,  nor  presume  that  my  reasons  can 
prevail  against  your  convictions.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
you  have  niflicicnt  reasons  for  what  you  liave  done ;  but  then 
they  must  be  other  than  those  ^hich  have  been  produced  in 
court,  for  I  am  clear  of  all  the  offences  which  you  then  laid 
to  my  charge.  1  have  ever  been  a  fiaithfiil  wife  to  the  kin^ 
though  I  do  not  say  I  have  always  shown  him  that  humility 
which  his  goodness  to  me  and  the  honour  to  which  he  raiaed 
njo  mentcd.     I  confess  I  have  had  jealous  fancies  and 

1  Hnrlrian  MS.     Hdinslicd. 
t  CkKlwm*«  Honry  VIII.  >  Buntft     Shuoi 
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picioiis  of  him^  which  I  had  not  discretion  and  wisdom  enough 
to  conceal  at  all  times.  But  God  knows^  and  is  my  witness^ 
that  I  never  sinned  against  him  in  any  other  way.  Think 
not  I  say  this  in  the  hope  to  prolong  my  hfe.  Qod  hath 
taught  me  how  to  die,  and  he  will  strengthen  my  faith.  Think 
not  that  I  am  so  bewildered  in  my  mind  as  not  to  lay  the 
honour  of  my  chastity  to  heart  now  in  mine  extremity,  when 
I  have  maintained  it  all  my  life  long,  as  much  as  ever  queen 
did.  I  know  these  my  last  words  will  avail  me  nothing  but 
for  the  justification  of  my  chastity  and  honour.  As  for  my 
brother,  and  those  others  who  are  unjustly  condemned,  I  would 
willingly  suffer  many  deaths  to  deliver  them ;  but,  since  I  see 
it  so  pleases  the  king,  1  shall  willingly  accompany  them  in 
death,  with  this  assurance,  that  I  shall  lead  an  endless  life 
with  them  in  peace."  Then,  with  a  composed  air,  she  rose 
np,  made  a  parting  salutation  to  her  judges,  and  left  the  court 
as  she  had  entered  it.  Such  is  the  graphic  account  that  has 
been  preserved  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  looks,  words,  and  de- 
meanour  on  this  trying  occasion  by  a  foreign  contemporary,* 
who  was  one  of  the  few  spectators  who  were  permitted  to 
witness  it. 

The  lord  mayor,  who  was  present  at  the  arraignment  ol 
Anne  Boleyn,  said  afterwards,  that  "  he  could  not  observe  any 
thing  in  the  proceedings  against  her  but  thjit  they  were  re- 
solved to  make  an  occasion  to  get  rid  of  hcr.^*  As  the  chief 
judge  in  the  cine  court  of  judicature,  and  previously  as  iin 
alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  this  magistrate  had  been 
accustomed  to  weigh  evidences  and  pronounce  judgments  on 
criminal  causes,  therefore  his  opinion  is  of  importance  in  this 
case.  Camden  tells  us  that  the  spectators  deemed  Anne  inno- 
cent, and  merely  circumvented.  This  accords  with  the  lord 
mayor's  opinion.      Smeaton  was  not  confronted  with  her,  and, 

^  Crispin,  lord  of  Milherve ;  Mctoren's  Hist,  of  the  Low  Countries,  vol.  L  p.  20. 
He  luus  k'tl  US  a  nicitrical  version  of  this  thrilling  scene,  which  bus  l>een  regarded 
by  Meteren,  the  historian  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  a  valuuhk-  and  autlicntic  histo- 
rical d(X'UJjient.  He  has  used  it  as  such,  and  his  example  has  been  tollowwl  by 
Buniet,  Mackintosh,  Tytler,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  Dr.  Lingard.  thou^l:  hi 
cautioiLN  his  readers  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  poet  having  adorned  hi^  toutbi  \^ 
rHoord  with  height«.nBd  tlntA. 
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as  far  as  can  be  gatlicrcd  of  the  gix>uiids  of  her  condcnination, 
it  must  have  been  on  his  confcssioa  only.  It  is  said  she 
objected  '^  that  one  witness  was  not  enough  to  convict  a  perRon 
of  hi<^h  treason/'  but  was  told  "  that  in  her  case  it  was  suffi- 
cient/' In  these  days  the  queen  would  have  had  the  Kberty  of 
cross-questioning  tlie  witnesses  against  her^  cither  personally 
or  by  icarlcss  and  skilful  advocates.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
been  in  her  power  to  have  summoned  even  her  late  attendant, 
mistress  Jane  Seymour^  as  one  of  her  witnesses.  The  result 
of  tliat  lady's  examination  might  have  elicited  some  curiooa 
facts.  After  lier  trial,  Anue  was  conveyed  back  to  her  chamber, 
tlic  hidy  Boleyn  her  aunt,  and  lady  Kingston,  only  attend- 
ing her. 

The  same  day,  Kingston  wrote  in  the  following  metho- 
dical style  to  Cromwell,  on  the  subject  of  the  dreadful  pre- 
parations for  the  execution  of  the  death-doomed  queen  snil 
her  brother : — 

"  SlK, 

"111 is  (l:iy  I  wns  wiili  the  kinjr's  praoo,  niul  doc'larrd  the  petitiont  of  my  kid 
of  iloi-lit'iinl,  wliiToiii  I  wus  niiswvnd.  Sir,  the  Rud  lord  much  deiixeth  to  ^Wik 
\.-itii  you.  \\l;:('h  toiichi'th  his  coiu^ck'ncc  uiiichy  as  he  taith;  whercin  I  pnyyoD 
Ili:it  I  may  know  your  i»loiL<\nv,  lor  bi'Ciusc  of  my  iiroiuiae  made  unto  uy  nud 
ionl  to  do  (lie  Rnnie.  And  also  I  fIuiII  desire  you  furtlicr  to  know  the  kui^ 
filix.iMirc  toiuhiii;r  the  queen,  as  well  ibr  lier  comfurt  as  liir  the  preperatiom  <€ 
BCiitlolds,  and  other  ne<'(.-><iirii^  cY)m*eming.  The  kinjr*?  g^race  showed  me  that  my 
lonl  (jf  Cnntorlniry  should  Ix;  licr  conti>^eior,  and  he  waat  liere  this  day  with  the 
queen.  And  Tiote  in  that  matter,  sir,  the  time  is  short,  flu:  the  king  sappoactli 
the  p'utlenu^n  to  die  to-morrow,  and  my  lord  Kwlifurd,  ^ith  the  rest  of  the 
^.-ntU>iiien.  are  yet  without  contossion,  which  I  look  for;  hnt  I  have  told  my  lord 
1{(H-Iitiird.  that  lie  1n>  in  residinesA  to-morrow  to  sufler  czecutioQ,  and  ao  be  aeoqitP 
it  very  well,  and  will  do  his  Ik -t  to  he  ready.** 

Tlie  same  day  on  ^vhich  this  letter  was  written,  the  king 
si^rncd  tlie  death-wariiuit  of  his  once  passionately  loved  con- 
Bort^  and  sent  Ci-annier  to  receive  her  last  confession.  Anne 
appeared  to  derive  comfort  and  hope  from  the  primate's  visit 
— hope,  even  of  life;  for  she  told  those  about  her,  ''tliat  she 
understood  she  was  to  be  banished,  and  she  supposed  she 
should  be  sent  to  Antwerp.^'  Cranmer  was  aware  of  Heniy's 
^ii>h  of  dissolving  the  marriage  vnXXx  Anne  Boleyn,  in  order  to 
dis(}(issess  the  little  princess  Elizabeth  of  the  place  she  had 
been  ^ivcn  in  the  succession,  and  he  had  probably  persuaded 
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the  onforhmate  queen  not  to  oppoee  his  migest^i  pleanne  m 
that  matter.  The  flattering  idea  of  a  reprieve  from  death 
moat  have  been  suggested  to  Ann^  in  order  to  induce  her 
compliance  with  a  measure  so  repugnant  to  her  natural  dxspo* 
dtion  and  her  present  frame  of  mind.  When  she  was  brought 
as  a  guarded  prisoner  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  she  had 
told  the  unfriendly  spectators  of  her  di^race  ''  that  thqr  could 
not  prevent  her  fit)m  dying  their  queen/'  accompanying  these 
proud  words  with  a  haughty  gesticulation  of  her  neck.'  Yet 
we  find  her,  only  the  day  after  her  conference  with  the  arch* 
bishop,  submitting  to  resign  this  dearly  priied  and  fiitally 
purchased  dignity  without  a  struggle. 

She  received.  May  17th,  a  summons  to  appear,  "on  the 
salvation  of  her  soul,  in  the  archbishop's  court  at  Lambeth,  to 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  her  mairiage 
with  the  king/'  Henry  received  a  copy  of  the  same  summons ; 
but  as  he  had  no  intention  of  being  confitinted  with  his  un* 
happy  consort,  he  appeared  by  his  old  proctor  in  divorce 
affairs.  Dr.  Sampson.  The  queen,  having  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  was  compelled  to  attend  in  person,  though  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  of  death.  She  was  conveyed  privatdy  from 
the  Tower  to  Lambeth.  The  place  where  this  strange  scene 
in  the  closing  act  of  Anne  Boleyn's  tragedy  was  performed, 
was,  we  are  told,  a  certain  low  chapel  or  crypt  in  Cranmer's 
house  at  Lambeth,  where,  as  primate  of  England,  he  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  validity  of  her  marriage  with  the  king.  The 
unfortunate  queen  went  through  the  forms  of  appointing  doc- 
tors  Wotton  and  Barbour  as  her  proctors,  who,  in  her  name, 
admitted  the  pre-contract  with  Percy,  and  every  other  objec- 
tion that  was  urged  by  the  king  against  the  legality  of  the 
marriage.  Wilkin  and  some  others  have  supposed,  that  Anne 
submitted  to  this  degradation  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
the  terrible  sentence  of  burning.'  Cranmer  pronounced  '*  that 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne  was  null  and  veid, 
and  always  had  been  so.^'  Cromwell  was  present  in  his  capa- 
city of  vicar-general,  and,  Heylin  says,  tbe  sentence  was  pro* 
nounced  bv  him. 

^  CaMaL     Feyjoo.  *  WllUn's  Condlia.    Ki^-liuk*  Lambeth. 
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Thus  did  Ileniy  take  advantage  of  his  fixnuer  jeakiui 
tyranny  in  preventing  the  fulfilment  of  Percy's  engagement 
with  Anne^  by  using  it  as  a  pretext  against  the  validity  of  her 
marriage  with  himself^  and  this,  too,  for  the  sake  c^  ill^ 
timatiug  his  own  child.  With  equal  injustice  and  cruelty 
he  denied  Iiis  conjugal  victim  the  miserable  benefit  which  ha 
degradation  from  the  name  of  his  wife  and  the  rank  of  Lm 
queen  appeared  to  oflcr  her;  namely^  an  esCTpe^from  the  sm- 
tencc  wliich  luul  I>een  passed  upon  her  for  %l\p,_  aileffld  jrime^ 
of  adultery,  to  which,  if  she  were  not  legally  his  wife,  she 
could  not  in  law  be  Uable.  But  Ilenir's  vindictive  pmrpofle 
agsiiust  her  wsis  c\ident  from  the  beginning,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  her  blood.  If  he  had  insisted  on  tlie 
iuvididity  of  their  union  as  early  as  May  13th,  when  Percy 
was  rccpiired  to  answer  whether  a  contract  of  marriage  did 
not  cxisit  between  him  and  the  queen,  Anne  could  not  have 
been  proceeded  against  on  the  charges  in  her  indictment,  and 
the  lives  of  the  live  unfortunate  men  who  were  preiioudy 
ai'rai^ied  and  sentenced  on  the  same  grounds,  would  hai« 
been  prcser>'cd  as  well  as  her  own.  In  that  case,  she  could 
only  have  been  proceeded  against  as  marchioness  of  Pembroke^ 
and  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  kiug; 
but  as  it  does  not  api)car  that  the  slightest  evidence  tcncUng 
to  establish  chat  very  improbable  crime  was  set  forth,  the 
blood  of  six  victims  would  have  been  spared  if  the  sentence 
on  the  marriage  had  passed  only  three  days  before  it  did. 
Percy,  however,  denied  on  oath,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  others,  that  any  contract  was  between 
him  and  the  queen,'  though  he  had  verbally  confes^d  to  car- 
dinal Wolsscy  ^'  tliat  he  was  so  bound  in  honour  to  rVnnc  ilo- 
IcMi,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  marr\'  another  wo-iiHU."* 
It  is  probable  that  Anne's  haughty  spirit,  as  well  ra  i:«:r  ma- 
ternal feelings,  had  also  prompted  her  to  repel  the  ivca  of  3 
divorce  with  scorn,  till  the  axe  was  suspended  over  iicr.  Pcj* 
haps  she  now  submitted  in  the  fond  hope  of  presnr^iticr,  noi 
oniv  her  own  life,  but  that  of  her  beloved  brother,  :iud  the 
tliree  gallant  and  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  had  so  conrago- 

*  butt  b'»  lett4!r  in  nuruoU  '  OAir'j"'<iiHU. 
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coafy  mamtamed  her  innocenoe  throuf^  dl  the  tenon  and 
temptatioiis  with  which  th^  had  been  beact  If  ao,  how 
hitter  miut  have  been  the  angniah  whidi  rent  her  heart  when 
the  kuell  of  theae  devoted  victimi^  awelling  ^oomfly  along 
the  banka  of  the  Thamea,  reached  her  ear  aa  ahe  retiuned  to 
her  priaon  after  the  unavailing  aacrifice  of  her  own  and  her 
daughter'a  righta  had  been  accomplished  at  Lambeth !  That 
veiy  morning  her  brother  and  the  other  gentlemen  were  led 
to  execution/  a  scaffold  having  been  erected  fiar  that  pnrpoae 
cm  Tower-hill.  Bochford  exhorted  hia  eompani<ma  "to  die 
coorageooaly/'  and  entreated  thoae  who  came  to  aee  him 
aoffer  ''to  Uve  according  to  the  goapd,  not  in  preaching,  but 
in  practic^^'  aaying^  ''he  would  rather  have  one  good  liver 
according  to  the  gospel^  than  ten  babblers.^*  He  warned  hia 
old  companions  of  the  vanity  of  relying  on  court  &vonr  and 
the  amiles  of  fortune,  which  had  rendered  him  forgetful  of 
better  things.  As  a  sinner,  he  bewailed  his  unworthinesa,  and 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  punishment  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  but  the  king,  he  said,  "  he  had  never  offended,  yet  he 
prayed  for  him  that  he  might  have  a  long  and  happy  life.'' 
He  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and  prayed  "  that  he  also  might 
be  forgiven  by  all  whom  he  had  injured.'^*  Then  kneeling 
down,  he  calmly  submitted  his  neck  to  the  axe. 

By  some  writers  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
queen's  guilt,  that  her  brother  neither  attempted  to  exonerate 
himself  nor  her  from  the  horrible  offence  with  which  they  had 
been  branded;  but  an  innocent  man  might,  with  equal  deli- 
cacy and  dignity,  have  been  silent  on  such  a  subject  before 
such  an  audience.  The  accusation,  if  false,  was  properly 
treated  with  the  contempt  its  grossness  merited.  There  is, 
liowever,  a  reason  for  lord  Kochford's  silence  which  has  never 
])een  adduced  by  historians.  He  had  made  most  earnest  sup- 
plication for  his  life,  and  even  condescended  to  entreat  the 
intercession  of  his  unworthy  wife  with  the  king  to  prolong  hia 
existence ;  and  as  Henry  was  no  less  deceitful  than  cruel,  it 

'  According  to  Cftrendisb,  Rocliford  petitioxifid  eamciftly  for  mercy  after  his 
Qondcnination. 

I  Memoriiil  ot*  John  CoastantyTie,  In  Appendix  to  Mockintosh'f  Henry  V1IL 

'  Metercu     Excxirpta  UisUfficAi 
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is  possible  that  he  might  have  tempted  Rochford  with  fabe 
hopes  to  admit  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  General  professioiia 
of  un worthiness  and  kmcntations  for  sin  on  the  scaffold  were 
customary  Anth  persons  about  to  suffer  the  sentence  of  the 
law;  even  tlie  spotless  and  saint-like  lady  Jane  Gray  expresses 
herself  in  a  similar  strain.  Therefore^  as  sir  Heniy  Ellis  ob- 
serves^ "  no  concliLsions^  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  parties  ao- 
ciLscil^  can  reasonably  be  drawn  from  such  acknowledgments^'' 
Norris,  Weston^  and  Brcrcton^  taking  their  cue  from  Boch- 
ford's^  form  of  confession^  made  general  acknowledgments  of 
sinfulness,  and  requested  the  bystandei*s  to  judge  the  best  of 
them.  Sir  Fi*ancis  Weston  was  a  very  beautiful  yoong  man, 
and  so  wealthy,  that  lus  wife  and  mother  offered  to  purchase 
Ills  life  of  the  king  at  the  i-ansom  of  100^000  crowns,  Heniy 
rejected  both  the  piteous  supplication  and  the  bribe. 

!Mark  Smcaton,  being  of  ignoble  birth,  was  hanged.  Ha 
said^  "  ^Masters,  I  pray  you  all  to  pray  for  me,  for  I  have  de- 
s'^rved  the  death.''  This  expression  is  considered  ambigaoa% 
for  cither  he  meant  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  to  die,  or  that  he  merited  his  punishment  for 
having  borne  false  witness  against  his  rojral  mistress.  It  was 
however  reported,  even  at  the  time,  that  ]SIark  Smeaton's 
confession  was  extorted  by  the  rack/  and  that  he  was  not  oon* 
fronted  with  the  queen  lest  he  should  retract  it.     Anno  evU 

^  Gcorp^  I^)i(\Yn,  visoonnt  Rochford,  wu  governor  of  Do\'er  uid  the  CiiiqiM* 
ports,  and  w:u<  eiii])i()ycd  on  ncvoral  embassies  to  I<Vanoe.  "  Like  earl  lUTen," 
ul»Her\'08  Walix>lo,  **  he  roue  by  tlie  exultation  of  his  sister,  like  him  was  innooenflj 
8acriticiHl  on  her  account,  and  like  liim  showed  that  tlie  lustre  of  her  sitnatumdid 
not  make  him  iiegU^>t  to  luld  accomplishments  ot*  his  own."  lie  wos  an  eleganl 
p:)ot.  It  is  said  by  Anthony  a- Wood  tluit  Qeorge  Boleyn,  on  the  evening  beibrt 
his  execution,  com{M>so4l  and  sang  that  celebrated  lyric,  "  Farewell,  my  late^"  which 
is  well  known  to  the  coinioisseiirs  in  onr  early  Knglish  poetry.  He  certainly  did 
rot  compose  it  then,  l)oc:iusc  it  hod  been  previously  printed,  with  other  poems  of 
his,  anioMf^  those  written  by  his  friend  sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Probably  Q«orge 
1^)10%^!  whiliHl  away  his  heavy  prison  hours  with  his  instramcDt^  and  tba  refrain 
Of  tiiu  lyrii'  w;vs  peculiarly  ap])licable  to  his  utuation: — 

**  Farewell,  my  lute,  this  is  the  last 
Lulwur  that  thou  and  I  shall  wastes 
For  ended  is  tliat  we  began ; 
Now  is  the  song  both  sung  and  past^ 
My  lute  be  still,  for  I  have  done." 

*  Constant  >'ne*s  Memorin].  in  Moekintoiih's  Histoty  of  EnglmL 
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denfly  expected  that  he  would  make  tibe  mnenife  on  the  acaffiJd^ 
for  when  she  was  informed  of  the  particdiars  of  the  execotioii 
and  his  last  woriB,  she  indignantly  ezdaimed, ''  Has  he  not, 
then,  deared  me  from  the  public  shame  he  hath  done  m&Y 
Alas !  I  fear  his  soul  will  suffer  from  the  fialse  witness  he 
hath  borne.  My  brother  and  the  rest  are  now,  I  doobt 
not,  before  the  face  of  the  greater  King,  and  I  shall  fbUow 
to-morrow/' ' 

The  renewed  agony  of  hope,  which  had  been  cmelly  and 
Tainly  excited  in  the  bosom  of  the  queen  by  the  mockery  of 
declaring  that  her  marriage  with  the  sovereign  Was  null  and 
Toid,  appears  soon  to  have  passed  away.  She  had  drunk  of 
the  last  drop  of  bitterness  that  mingled  malice  and  irgustioe 
could  infuse  into  her  cup  of  misery,  and  when  she  received  the 
awful  intimation  that  she  must  prepare  herself  for  death,  she 
met  the  fiat  like  one  who  was  weary  of  a  troublesome  pil- 
grimage, and  anxious  to  be  released  fix)m  its  sufferings.  Sodi 
are  the  sentiments  pathetically  expressed  in  the  following 
stanzas,  which  she  is  said  to  have  composed  after  her  ooa« 
denmation,  when  her  poetical  talents  were  employed  in  singinK., 
her  own  dirge : — 

"  Oh,  Death !  rock  me  asleep. 
Bring  on  my  quiet  rest^ 
Let  pnKi  my  very  gniltless  gfaoil 

Out  of  my  careful  breast. 
King  out  the  doleful  knell. 
Let  its  sound  my  death  tell»^* 
For  I  must  die. 
There  is  no  remedy. 
For  now  I  die ! 

My  pains  who  can  express? 
Alas  !  they  are  so  strong, 
My  dolour  will  not  suffer  strength 
My  life  for  to  prolong ! 
Alone  in  prison  strange, 
I  wail  my  destiny ; 
^^'oe  worth  this  cruel  liap,  that  I 
Should  taste  this  misery  1 

Farewell  my  pleasures  past» 

Welcome  my  present  pain, 
I  feel  my  torments  so  increase 

I'hat  life  cannot  remain. 
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flomiil  now  the  pusing-belL 

Rang  is  my  doleful  kucU, 

For  its  Hound  my  death  doth  t  At 

Death  doth  draw  nigh, 

Sound  the  knell  dolefui^^ 

For  now  1  die!"* 

Tliere  n  aii  utter  abandonment  to  grief  and  desolation  m 
these  lines,  which^  in  their  rhythm  and  cadence,  show  munori 
cultivation  in  the  composer.  Of  a  more  prosaic  nature  jet 
containing  Uteral  truth  as  to  the  events  to  which  thejr  allndlB^ 
are  the  verses  she  wrote  after  her  return  firom  her  trial  :^ 

"  Defiled  is  my  name  full  Bore, 

Through  cruel  spite  and  fklae  report^ 
That  I  may  say  for  evermore^ 
Fareit'eU  to  joy,  adieu  comfort ! 

For  ^Tunj^ully  ye  judge  of  me» 

Unto  my  fame  a  mortal  wound; 
Sky  what  ye  list,  it  may  not  he, 

Ye  seek  for  that  sludl  not  be  fimnd." 

Anne  was  earnest  in  preparing  hersdffor  death  with  mmf 
and  fervent  devotional  exercises,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
said  in  disparagement  of  her  by  Cathohc  historiang,  it  is  ceTi 
tain  tliat  she  did  not  die  a  Protestant.   She  pamed  many  hours 
in  private  conference  with  her  confessor^  and  received  ttia^ 
sacraments  according  to  the. doctrine  ofjTfmsubsfaantiatioiL^ 
The  penance  she  imposed  upon  hci'self  for  T^ct  iTjnryff;|gatrE«t» 
mcnt  of  her  royal  step-daughter,  the  remembrance  of  wfaicn 
lay  heavily  ui)on  her  mind  when  standing  upon  the  awfiil  verge 
of  eternity,  is    most   interestingly  recorded  by  Speed,  who 
quotes  it  from  the  relation  of  a  nobleman :  "  The  dajj{|^are 
slic  suffered  death,  being  attended  by  six  ladies  in  the  Tov^- 
she  took  the  lady  Kingston  into  her  presence-chamber,  and 
there,  locking  the  door  upon  them,  willed  her  to  sit  down  in 
the  chair  of  state.      Lady  Kingston  answered  'that  n  «aa 
her  duty  to  stand,  and  not  to  sit  at  all  in  her  presence,  muck 
less  upon  the  seat  of  state  of  her  the  queen/ — *  Ah !  madam,' 
replied  Aime,  '  that  title  is  gone :  I  am  a  condemned  persoiii 

'  See  Evans'  Collection  of  English  Pbetry,  nhere  this  and  another  ahort  |KNn 
■re  attribut<nl  to  her.  This  dirge  was  popiUar  in  tlus  reiA:n  of  Eliubethp  M  tiM 
commeiiciiur  line  is  quotod  as  a  familiar  steve  hy  Shakspeara. 

*  Kingston*s  Icttc^rs,  Cott.  Otho.  c.  ex. ;  likuwiae  edited  \n  tir  Bouy  Elfi^  m 
his  first  seties  of  Ilisturical  Lcttcn. 
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and  burlaw  lam  no  estate  left  mft  in  this  life,  baft  fbrdeariiiK 
of  my  oonacieiice.  I  pragr  yoa  at  down.'— '  WeU^'  aaid  laiqr 
Kingston,  '  I  have  often  {dayed  the  fodi  m  n^  yoath,  and,  to 
fulfil  your  command,  I  will  do  it  once  more  in  mine  a|Qe;'  and 
thereupon  sat  down  under  the  doth  of  estate  on  the  throne. 
Then  the  quctsn  most  humbly  fdl  on  her  knees  befoce  her,  and^ 
holding  up  her  hands  with  tearful  eyes^.cfaaiged  her,  'as  in  the 
presence  of  Qoi  and  his  angeb,  and  aa  she  wiould  answer  te 
har  before  them  when  all  should  Bspgeut  to  judgment,  that  she 
would  so  fall  down  before  the  lady  Mary^sgrso^  her  dauc^ter- 
in.Uw,  and,  in  hke  manner,  ask  her  forgiveness  fer  the  wzongi 
she  had  done  her;  for,  till  that  was  aoocmipUahed,*  die  said» 
'  her  conscience  could  not  be  quief  '  This  foct  is  also  as* 
corded  in  ELingston^s  letters  to  Cromwdl,  but  not  so  cireuiB#* 
stantially  as  in  the  account  quoted  by  Speedyfixmi  which  im 
learn  that  Anne  Bolcyn  continued  to  occupy  her  own  royal 
apartments  in  the  Tower,  (with  the  presence-chamber  and 
cant^ied  chair  of  state,)  commonly  called  the  queen's  lodging!, 
and  that  she  had  the  free  range  of  them  even  after  the  warrant 
for  her  execution  was  signed,  although  tradition  points  oat 
more  than  one  dismal  tower  of  the  royal  fortress  as  the  plaoa 
of  her  imprisonment.' 

The  queen  was  ordered  for  execution  on  die  19th  of  May, 
and  it  was  decreed  by  Henry  that  she  should  be  beheaded  on 
the  green  within  the  Tower.  It  was  a  case  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  England,  for  never  before  had  female  blood 
been  shed  on  the  scaflbld ;  even  in  the  Norman  reigns  of  terror, 
woman's  life  had  been  held  sacred,  and  the  most  merciless  of 
the  Planl^euet  sovereigns  had  been  too  manly,  under  any 
provocation  or  pretence,  to  butcher  ladies.     But  the  age  of 

'  In  one  of  the  apartments  in  that  venerable  |jart  of  the  Toiv«r  oocapied  by 
Edmond  Swifte,  esq.,  the  keeper  of  her  majcsty'M  jewels,  I  was  shown  by  that 
gentleman  the  rude  intaglio  of  a  rose  and  Uie  letter  H.,  witii  A.  Boden  deeply 
graven  on  the  wall  with  a  nail»  or  some  other  pointed  instninieiit.  Mr  Swifts 
ai-gnod,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  captive  queen  had  been  oonftned  in  the 
Martin  tower,  which  was  then  used  as  a  prison  lodging;  but,  as  it  is  certain  tliat 
•lie  occupied  the  royal  apartments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  name,  with  tUfl 
device,  was  traced  by  Norris,  ur  one  of  the  other  unfortunate  gentlemen  w1m>  (laid 
•o  dearly  for  having  felt  the  power  of  her  charms.  When  the  i^mrtnient«i  io  tba 
llartin  tower  were  umler  re])air  some  yean  ago,  Mr.  Swifte,  by  a  fortunate  diMiCi% 
pre3ei'ved  this  interestii'g  relic  from  being  obliterated  fay  the 
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chivalry  was  over,  and  not  oue  spark  of  its  emuibling  spirit 
lingered  in  the  bi*east  of  the  sensual  tyrant  who  gave  the  first 
example  of  sending  queens  and  princesses  to  the  block,  like 
sheep  to  the  shambles.  Perhaps  there  were  moments  when 
the  lovely  and  ouce  piossionatcly  beloved  Anne  Boleyn  doubted 
the  possibiUty  of  his  consigning  her  to  the  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner j  licnry  was  certainly  aware  that  his  doing  so  would 
be  deemed  an  outrage  on  pubUc  decency  by  his  ordering  all 
stnuigers  to  be  expelled  from  the  Tower.  There  is  an  expre^ 
siou  in  Kingston's  letter  which  implies  that  a  rescue  was 
a])j)reheudcd ;  at  any  rate,  the  experiment  was  yet  to  be  tried 
how  Englishmen  would  brook  the  spectacle  of  seeing  their 
beautiful  queen  mangled  by  a  foreign  headsman^  that  the 
sovereign  might  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  her  place  on  her  hand- 
maid. As  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  his  conjugal  victim 
should  be  decollated  with  a  sword,  after  the  French  manner 
of  execution,  the  headsman  of  Calais  was  brought  over  to 
lilngLind  for  the  pur|)o$e,  a  man  who  was  considered  reraark- 
ably  c\pci*t  at  his  horrible  calling.  The  unfortunate  queen 
was  duly  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  M'ith  the  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  L'lst  act  of  the  tragedy  that  was  to  terminate  her 
brilliant  but  fatal  career.       She  had  had  mournful  experience 

of  the  vanitv  and  vexation  of   all  the  distinctions  that  had 

ft 

flattered  her  :  beauty,  wealth,  genius,  pleasure,  power,  royalty, 
had  all  been  hers,  and  whither  had  thev  led  her  ? 

On  Friday  the  19th  of  May^  the  last  sad  morning  of  her 
life,  Anne  rose  two  hours  afler  midnight^  and  resumed  her 
devotions  with  her  almoner.  Her  previous  desire  of  havuu 
the  consecrated  elements  remain  in  herclaset,  jwhicli  in  such 
case  is  always  for  the  purposes  of  aSoration^)  and  the  fact  that 
she  termed  the  sacrament  "  the  good  Lord/^  proves  plainly 
that  slie  did  not  die  a  Protestant.  When  she  was  abont  to 
receive  the  sacrament  she  sent  fo'r^r  ^^  illiam  Kingston,  that 
he  might  be  a  witness  of  her  last  solemn  protestation  of  her 
Innocence  of  the  crimes  for  wliich  she  was  sentenced  to  die 
before  she  became  partaker  of  the  holy  rite.'  It  is  diflScult  to 
imstgiue  any  person  wantonly  provoking  the  wrath  of  God  by 

'  Kiiigflton'i  1i  nerr  to  Oitmiwcli.     EUii's  Lrttrn. 
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fncnrriiig  the  crime  of  pcijary  at  such  a  momeat  She  had 
evideDtly  no  hope  of  prolongiDg  her  lif^  and  appeared  not 
only  resigned  to  die,  but  impatient  of  the  unexpected  deUy  oi 
anhour  ortwo  beforethe  dosing  scene  was  to  take  phioe.  Thk 
delay  was  caused  by  the  misgivings  of  Henry,  for  Kingston 
had  advised  Cromwell  not  to  fix  the  hour  for  the  execution  so 
that  it  could  be  exactly  known  when  it  was  to  take  place,  leat 
it  should  draw  an  influx  of  spectators  finom  the  city.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Anne  condescended  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  the  king.  In  her  letter  of  the  6th  of  May  she  had 
appealed  to  his  justice,  and  reminded  him  that  "he  must 
hereafter  expect  to  be  called  to  a  strict  account  for  his  treat* 
ment  of  her,  if  he  took  away  her  life  on  &lse  and  slanderous 
pretences/'  but  there  is  no  record  that  she  caused  a  single 
supplication  to  be  addressed  to  him  in  her  behalf.  She  knew 
his  pitiless  nature  too  well  even  to  make  the  attempt  to  touch 
his  feelings  after  the  horrible  imputations  with  which  he 
had  branded  her,  and  this  lofty  spirit  looks  like  the  pride  of 
innocence,  and  the  bitterness  of  a  deeply-wounded  mind. 
While  Kingston  was  writing  his  last  report  to  Cromwell  of 
her  prepaiations  for  the  awM  change  that  awaited  her,  she 
sent  for  him,  and  said,  ^'  Mr.  Kingston,  I  hear  I  shall  not 
die  afore  noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  therefor,  for  I  thought 
to  be  dead  by  this  time,  and  past  my  pain." — *'  I  told  her,** 
says  Kingston,  "that  the  pain  should  be  little,  it  was  so 
subtle/'  And  then  she  said,  "  I  have  heaixi  say  the  execu- 
tioner is  very  good,  and  I  have  a  httle  neck,*'  and  put  her 
hands  about  it,  laughing  heartily.  "I  have  seen  men  and 
also  women  executed,  and  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow," 
continues  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  "  but,  to  my  know* 
U'(!*j:c,  this  lady  hath  much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.     Sir, 

'  Tliese  are  bis  words* :  "  Sir, — These  should  be  to  advertise  yoa  tbat  I  liavt 
recfivcd  your  letter,  wherein  you  would  have  strangers  conveyed  out  rf  the  Tower ; 
Aiul  w)  they  Ix*,  by  tlie  uieaus  of  Kichard  Gresham,  and  William  Lalce,  and 
Wythsjwill.  But  the  nunO)er  of  strangers  past  not  thirty,  and  not  many  ijf  these 
junied ;  luid  the  uniba.ssador  of  the  em|icror  had  a  servant  tliere  honestly  put 
out.  Sir,  if  the  hour  be  not  certain,  so  as  it  he  known  in  London,  I  think  there 
•viil  Ix;  but  few;  and  I  think  a  reaHoiiuhlc  number  were  best,  for  1  suppose  she  will 
(Icclaif  herself  to  Ik>  a  ^rnod  woman,  for  all  men  but  the  king,  at  the  hour  of  bur 
death." 
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her  almoner  is  continually  with  her^  and  hath  been  rinoe  tmi 
o'clock  after  midnight/'  Tliere  must  have  been  one  powerfai 
tie  to  hind  the  hapless  queen  to  a  world  from  which  she 
appeared  eager  to  be  released.  She  was  a  mother^  and  was 
leaving  her  infant  daughter  to  the  domhiation  of  the  trea- 
cherous beauty  who  was  to  take  her  place  in  Hevuy^s  stat^ 
as  she  had  already  done  in  his  fickle  fancy,  and  Anne  Bdleyn 
hat  I  no  reason  to  expect  that  Jane  Seymour  would  prove  a 
kinder  step-dame  to  Elizabeth,  than  she  had  been  to  the 
princess  Mary, — an  agonizing  thought  in  the  hour  of  death. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Anne  requested  to  see  her  little  one^ 
who  was  quite  old  enough  to  know  her  and  to  return  her 
caresses^  for  Eliziibcth  Mas  at  the  attractive  age  of  two  yean 
and  eight  moutlis ;  but  if  the  unfortunate  queen  preferred 
such  a  petition,  it  was  fruitless,  and  she  was  led  to  the  scaffold 
ivithout  being  permitted  to  bestow  a  parting  embrace  on  her 
child.  Pcrliaps  she  felt  that  such  an  interview  would  unfit  her 
for  act:ing  her  part  in  the  last  trying  scene  that  awaited  her 
with  the  lot^y  composure  which  its  publicity  required. 

That  grcjit  historian,  lord  Bacon,  assures  us  that  Anne 
protested  her  mnocencc  with  imdaunted  greatness  of  mind  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  He  tells  us,  ''  that  by  a  messenger, 
faithful  and  generous  as  she  supposed,  who  was  one  of  the 
kiiig^s  ])nvy-chamber,  she,  just  before  she  went  to  execution, 
sent  tliis  message  to  the  king :  '  Commend  me  to  his  migestj, 
and  tell  him  he  liath  been  ever  constant  in  his  career  of  ad- 
vancing me.  From  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a 
marchioness,  from  a  marchioness  a  queen ;  and  now  he  hath 
left  no  higher  degree  of  honour,  he  gives  my  innooency  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.^  But  the  messenger  durst  not  cany 
this  to  the  king,  then  absorbed  in  a  new  passion,  yet  tradi- 
tion has  truly  transmitted  it  to  posterity/' '  This  sarcastic 
message  is  noted  as  a  memorandum  on  the  letter  which  Anne 

'  Iiord  Bacon's  account  of  these  celebratod  words  of  Anne  Boleyii  b  wdl 
worlliy  the  attention  of  the  reader,  oomidering  bow  intimAtely  oonnected  his 
^inilflitliGr,  sir  Anthony  Cuoko,  was  with  the  court  of  England,  being  tutor  to 
Kdwanl  VI.;  his  aunt  was  loiiy  Codl,  and  his  mother  huiy  Baoon,  both  in  fSba 
MTviec  of  queen  Mary :  he  therefore  knew  when  they  were  ottered,  m  hQ 
persons  mu>t  luvo  hr.ird  these  fhctaihmi  witnei 
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wrote  to  Hemy  from  the  Tower,  probaU^  by  GroBiweD  or 
liiB  secretaiy,  and  it  has  frequently  been  qiMited  by  histoiWBi; 
Imt  lord  Bacon  is  the  only  person  who  places  it  in  its  appft- 
tently  true  chronology, — ^the  day  of  her  death,  when  hoipt  was 
gone,  and  the  orercharged  heart  of  tihe  idctim  dared  to  gife 
veaat  to  its  last  bitterness  in  those  memorable  words. 

The  scaffold  prepared  for  the  decapitatiaii  of  the  vaa&a^ 
lunate  queen  was  erected  on  the  green  before  the  dmxoh  of 
St.  Peter-ad-Vincula.  The  hour  appointed  by  her  mdilesi 
consort  finr  her  execution  having  been  kept  a  profound  mys- 
tery, only  a  few  privileged  spectators  were  assembled  to  wit- 
ness  the  dreadful,  yet  strangely  exciting  pageant,  ▲.few 
minutes  before  twelve  o'clock,  iiie  portals  through  which  wtm 
was  to  pass  for  the  last  time  were  thrown  open^taid  the  royal 
victim  appeared,  led  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who 
acted  as  her  lord  chamberlain  at  this  last  fetal  ceremonial. 
Anne  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  black  damask,  with  a  deep 
white  cape  falling  over  it  on  her  neck.  Instead  of  the  pointefl 
black  velvet  hood  edged  with  pearls,  which  is  familiar  to  us 
in  her  portraits,  she  wore  a  small  hat  with  ornamented  coife 
under  it.  The  high  resolve  with  whidi  she  had  nerved  herv. 
self  to  go  through  the  awful  scene  that  awaited  her  as  be- 
came a  queen,  had  doubtless  recalled  the  lustre  to  her  eyes^ 
And  flushed  her  faded  cheek  with  hues  of  feverish  brightness^ 
for  she  came  forth  in  fearful  beauty.  "  Never,''  says  an  eye- 
witness of  the  tragedy,  ^^  had  the  queen  looked  so  beautifrd 
before."^  SLe  was  attended  by  the  four  maids  o*  honour  who 
had  waited  upon  her  in  prison.'  Having  been  assisted  by 
sir  William  Kingston  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  she 
there  saw  assembled  the  lord  mayor  and  some  of  the  dvio 
dignitaries,  and  her  great  enemy  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  with 
Henry's  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had,  in 
defiance  of  all  decency  and  humanity,  come  thither  to  disturb 
her  last  moments  \iith  their  unfriendly  espionage,  and  to 
feast  their  e^^es  upon  her  blood. 

*  Letter  of  a  PortugiiGsc  contemporary,  puWabod  by  iSr  H.  NiooIm  in  Es* 
cerpta  Hu$t)rica. 

'  Excemta  JliKturica.    Lingard.     Mrtoren. 
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There^  also,  nvas  the  ungratefiil  blacksmith-aecretaiy  of 
stated  Cromwell ;  who,  though  he  had  been  cliiefly  indebted 
to  the  patroii«ige  of  Anne  Boleyn  for  his  present  greatnesi^ 
liad  shown  no  disposition  to  succour  her  in  her  adversity. 
The  fact  was,  he  meant  to  make  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  with  the  family  of  Henry's  bride-elect,  Jane  Sey- 
moiu-.  The  climbing  parvenu  was  one  of  the  parties  most 
ictivc  in  completing  the  ruin  of  queen  Ann^'  and  afiSxing 
the  sti<^ma  of  illegitimacy  on  her  daughter.  Anne  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  his  motives,  but  she  accorded 
him  and  the  other  rcpt'ilia  of  the  privy  council  the  ipercy 
of  her  silence  wlien  she  met  them  on  the  scaffold.  She 
came  thci'e,  as  she  \rith  true  dignity  observed,  ''to  die,  and 
not  to  accuse  her  enemies/^  Wlieu  she  had  looked  round 
hcr^  she  turned  to  Kingston,  and  euti'eated  him  ''not  to 
hasten  the  signal  for  her  death  till  she  had  spoken  that  which 
was  on  Iier  mind  to  say  -y"  to  which  he  consented,  and  she 
tlicn  spoke, — "  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to 
die  according  to  hiw,  for  by  the  hiw  I  am  judged  to  die,  and 
tliercfore  I  will  s])ejik  nothing  against  it.'  I  am  come  hither 
to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  any  tiling  of  that  whereof  I 
am  accused,  as  I  know  fidl  well  that  aught  tliat  I  could  say  in 
my  dci'ence  doth  not  a])pcrtain  unto  you,'  and  tliat  I  could 
draw  no  hope  of  life  from  the  same.  But  I  come  here  only 
to  die,  and  tlms  to  yield  myself  humbly  unto  the  will  of  my 
lord  tlic  king.  I  pray  God  to  save  the  king,  and  send  him 
long  to  reign  over  you,  for  a  gentler  or  moi'e  merciful  prince 
wiis  there  never.  To  me  he  was  ever  a  good  and  gentle 
sovereign  lord.  If  any  person  will  meddle  with  my  cause,  I 
i-ecjuire  them  to  judge  the  best.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of 
the  world  and  of  you,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray 

'  In  Kin^ion'fl  last  letter  to  Cromwell  relatinj^  to  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  \m 
obwn'ctl  that  no  sort  of  title  \a  vouchsafed  to  tho  fulleii  queen,  not  so  mncb  a« 
tlmt  of  \V\i  laily  Anno,  wli'u-h  in  common eourrcsy  would  luive  been  rendered  to  her 
•s  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  but  she  is  designated  by  the  uneenB- 
monioiis  ])r(m(mn  she  throughout.  Yet  tliere  \n  something  in  Kingston**  lelten 
H-I'lcli  U'tniys  more  inti-rest  and  kindly  feeling  toward*  tlie  royal  prisoner  thaa 
he  veotui'es  o})only  to  show  to  the  person  he  in  addrcxsing,  and  which  givea  iwtht 
idea  tkit  sh"  u''-.r^it  h:»v'»  ^'dlen  into  the  hnnds  of  a  hanler  pfaoliT. 

^  I  lull    W'ytitt.  ^  Kx(vrpta  llLrtorica. 
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tar  me/'*  She  then,  with  her  own  liands,  removed  her  hat 
md  collar,  which  might  impede  the  action  of  the  sword,  and 
taking  the  coifs  firom  her  head,  dehyered  them  to  one  of  ber 
ladies.  Then  covering  her  hair  with  a  little  linen  cap,  (fixr  it 
seems  as  if  her  ladies  were  too  mudi  overpowered  with  grirf 
and  terror  to  assist  her,  and  that  she  was  the  only  person 
who  reti^ncd  her  composure,)  she  said,  ''Alas,  poor  he^ I  lu 
a  very  brief  space  thou  wilt  roll  in  the  dust  on  the  scaffdd ; 
and  as  in  life  thou  didst  not  merit  to  wear  the  crown  of  a 
queen,  so  in  death  thou  deservest  not  better  doom  tbanthis.'^ 
All  present  were  then  in  tears,  save  the  base  court  sjrco* 
phants  who  came  to  flatter  the  evil  passions  of  the  wvereign. 
Anne  took  leave  of  her  weeping  ladies  in  these  pathetic 
words: — ^''And  ye,  my  damsels,  who,  whilst  I  lived,  ever 
showed  yourselves  so  diligent  in  my  sendee,  and  who  are  now 
to  be  present  at  my  last  hour  and  mortal  agony,  as  in  good 
fortune  ye  were  faithful  to  me,  so  even  at  this  my  miserable 
death  ye  do  not  forsake  me.  And  as  I  cannot  reward  you 
for  your  true  service  to  me,  I  pray  you  take  comfort  for  my 
loss ;  howbeit,  forget  me  not,  and  be  always  jGsdthfol  to  the 
king's  grace,  and  to  her  whom,  with  happier  fortune,  ye  may 
have  as  your  queen  and  mistress.  And  esteem  your  honour 
&r  beyond  your  life ;  and,  in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  Jeso, 
forget  not  to  pray  for  my  soul.'**     Among  these  true-hearted 

'  Her  s]X}cch  as  related  in  the  account  of  her  exccation  in  Nichols,  differs  in 
■ome  reHpcct8  from  tliis,  and  iH  much  shorter  and  more  naturaUy  expressed;  it  is 
as  follows : — **  MiLstcrs,  I  here  humbly  submit  me  to  the  law,  as  the  hiw  hath 
juilgi>d  me ;  and  as  for  my  oifenccs,  (I  here  accuse  no  man,)  God  knoweth  them.  I 
remit  them  to  God,  beseeching  him  to  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  and  I  beseech  Jem 
save  my  wvereign  and  master  the  king,  the  most  godliest,  noblest,  and  gentlest 
prince  that  is,  and  make  him  long  to  reign  over  you."  These  wordjt  she  spake 
with  a  smiling  countenance.  Tliat  Anne  as  a  Christian  could  forgave  and  pmy 
for  her  hn.sl)and  we  can  readily  believe,  but  that  she  pnused  him  for  qualities  so 
entirely  contradicted  by  his  conduct,  is  scarcely  credible.  Struggling  as  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  was  with  hysterical  emotion,  and  the  conflicts  of  suppressed  feelings, 
her  utterance  must  linve  been  choked  and  imperfect,  and  the  probitbilities  are  that 
her  speech  was  reported  by  her  friend,  Mr.  secretary  Cromwell,  or  some  other 
})erson  e<]ually  interested  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  in  such  terms  as  would 
not  only  be  most  aifreeablc  to  the  king,  but  best  suited  to  calm  the  public  mind; 
tor  if  the  simple  and  honest  clai»,  who  seldom  look  below  the  outwanl  semblance 
of  tilings,  could  be  persuaded  that  the  queen  herself  was  satisfied  with  her 
sentence,  they  would  «c«  no  reason  why  they  should  be  otherwise. 

'  From  the  letter  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  was  an  eye-witnoiw  of  the 
rxrcution. — Excerpt  a  IIUl.  •  Excei^pta  iliisturiutw 
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adlicrents  of  the  fallen  queen  was  the  oompanioa  of  her 
childhood,  Mrs.  Mary  Wyatt,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  suter,  who^ 
faithfid  tlLTOiigh  every  reverse,  attended  her  on  the  scaffold.' 
To  tliis  tried  friend  Anne  Boleyn  gave,  as  a  parting  gifl,  her 
lat^t  possession, — a  little  book  of  devotions,  bound  in  gold, 
and  euanLcUed  black,  which  she  had  held  in  her  hand  frcxm 
the  time  she  left  her  apartment  in  the  Tower  till  she  com- 
menced her  preparations  for  the  block.  Mary  always  wore 
this  precious  relic  in  her  bosom.''  Some  mysterious  last 
M'onis,  supposed  to  be  a  message  to  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
queen  was  observed  to  whisper  very  earnestly  to  Mrs.  Maiy 
^Vvatt  before  she  knelt  down. 

It  has  been  ssiid  that  Anne  refused  to  allow  her  eyes  to 
be  covered,  and  that,  whenever  the  executioner  approached 
lier,  his  purpose  was  disarmed  by  his  encountering  their  bril* 
lituit  glances ;  till,  taking  off  his  shoes,  he  beckoned  to  one  of 
tlie  assistants  to  advance  on  one  side  as  he  softly  approached 
on  the  otlier,  and  when  the  queen,  deceived  by  this  subter- 
fu«re,  turned  her  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  she  heard  the 
steps,  he  struck  her  head  off  with  one  blow  of  the  Calais 
sword.^  The  account  given  by  the  Portuguese  spectator  of 
this  niouniful  scene  is  as  follows : — "  And  being  minded  to 
say  no  more,  she  knelt  down  upon  both  knees,  and  one  of  her 

»  Life  of  Wyatt,  m  Strawhorry-hill  MS8. 

-  In  SiTi;;rr*R  learned  notes  to  the  memorials  left  by  sir  Thamas  Wyatt  of  AmM 
]U>lcvT).  thi-rc  is  a  minute  description  of  a  little  book,  which  wm  euMSlj  pra* 
MiTved  in  the  Wyatt  family  am  Itann^  once  belonged  to  Anne  Buleyn,  and  which 
ix,  we  doubt  not,  tlie  itWutiaU  volume  presented  by  that  nmbrtunate  queen  totha 
poet's  sister.  It  was  of  diminutive'  size,  containing  104  leavei  of  vellum,  one  ndl 
and  si'ven-ei^hths  loTif?,  by  one  and  five-ei^^litlw  broad;  it  contained  a  metrkal 
version  uf  ]>»rt8  of  tliirt(>en  I^salms,  lx)und  in  pure  gold,  richly  cbaaed.  with  a 
ring  to  a])]N>nd  it  to  the  nLH'k-clulin  or  girdle.  It  vras  seen,  in  1721,  by  Hr.  Vertn% 
in  tlie  |N>s.ses!(ion  of  Mr.  George  Wyatt,  of  CharterhouK-square.  Such  littb 
v<»lumes  were  presentetl  by  Anne  to  each  of  her  ludioa  in  the  bat  yaar  of  her 
tatal  rr>y»Uy.  Marpiret  Wyatt,  who  married  sir  Henry  Lee,  has  been  mentio— d 
in  a  former  im))nrHKion  of  this  volume  as  the  fiiitliftd  fnend  of  Anne  Bolajn*  ani 
it  is  possi))le  that  bf>th  the  Wyatt  ladies  were  in  attendance;  but  the  nwrnmiaii 
of  the  Wyutt  fUmily,  in  tlie  Strawberry-hdl  MSS.,  more  particularly  mentHB 
^lary  (who  diinl  siii^dtr)  as  the  possessor  of  the  volume  given  un  *hgi  aadTuld. 

'  I'he  tragic  M*:  of  Anne  li4>le>'n  is  thus  briefly  recorded'  ny  a  eontempon^y: 
"  Tlie  xix  of  May,  qwene  Ann  lk>leyn  was  behedyd  in  the  Towre  of  London,  tj 
the  hands  of  the  h.angman  of  Calais,  withe  tlic  ■werdi'^  of  Cabua." — Chroniele  d 
Calais  in  the  reigiis  of  Henry  VIl.  and  Henry  Vlll..  edited  hj  John  Qoqgh 
Nieliolit,  ei*i.,  F.8.A.,  p.  1)7  *  pulilislied  by  the  Camden  Societjr* 
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kdin  oovered  her  eyes  with  a  bmdage;  and  then  &gy 
drew  themselves  some  little  space,  end  knelt  dMm  over  agaiiial 
the  scafTold,  bewailfaig  bitterty  and  shedding  manjr  tears.  And 
thus,  and  without  more  to  say  (ht  do,  was  her  head  struck  off  j 
she  making  no  confession  of  her  fimlt,  but  saying, '  O  Lord 
God,  have  pity  on  my  soul  I' '''  This  being  the  record  of  an 
eye-witness,  we  think  it  is  deserving  of  eredit,  and  it  agrees 
with  the  dignified  composure  of  Anne's  behaviour  on  the 
scafEbld.  Gratian  says  she  died  with  great  resolution,  and  so 
sedately  as  to  cover  her  feet  with  her  garments,  in  like  manner 
as  the  Roman  poet  records  of  the  royal  Polyzena,  when  about 
to  be  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Adulles.  According  toanotfaer 
authority,  her  last  words  were,  ''  In  numni  iuai"*  **  'Hie 
bloody  blow  came  down  firom  his  trembling  hand  who  gave 
it,''  says  Wyatt,  **  when  those  about  her  could  not  but  seem 
to  themselves  to  have  received  it  upon  their  own  necks,  she 
not  so  much  as  shrinking  at  it/'  Spebnan  has  noted,  that 
Anne  Bdeyn's  eyes  and  lips  were  observed  to  move  when  her 
head  was  held  up  by  the  executioner.'  It  is  also  said,  that 
before  those  beautiful  eyes  sunk  in  the  dimness  of  death,  they 
seemed  for  an  instant  mournfully  to  regard  her  bleeding  body 
as  it  fell  on  the  scaffold. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  last  moments  of  Anne  were 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  lady  Boleyn  and  Mrs.  Cosyns. 
The  gentler  females  who^  like  ministering  angek,  had  followed 
their  royal  mistress  to  her  doleful  prison  and  dishonouring 
scaffold,  half-fainting  and  drowned  in  tears  as  they  were,  sur- 
rounded her  mangled  remains,  now  a  spectacle  appalling  to 
Toman's  eyes;  yet  they  would  not  abandon  them  to  the 
ruIRan  hands  of  the  executioner  and  his  assistants,  but,  with 
unavailing  tenderness,  washed  away  the  blood  firom  the  lovely 
face  and  glossy  hair,  that  scarcely  three  years  before  had  be^i 
proudly  decorated  with  the  crown  of  St.  Edward,  and  now, 
but  for  these  unbought  oiBces  of  faithful  love,  would  have 
been  lying  neglected  in  the  dust.  Our  Portuguese  authority 
informs  us,  ^^  that  one  weeping  lady  took  the  severed  head, 

*  Excerpta  H'wtorit^a ;  sir  H.  Nicolas.  •  LetL 

*  huraet's  irst.  Reformation.     Remarkable  IVialo. 
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the  others  the  bleeding  body  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and 
having  reverentially  covered  them  with  a  sheet,  piaced  them 
in  a  chest  which  there  stood  ready,  and  carried  them  to  the 
rhni'oh,  which  is  \nthiu  the  Tower;  where/'  continues  hc^ 
'*  they  say  she  lieth  bnried  with  the  others/'  meaning  her  fellow- 
victimsy  who  had  two  days  before  preceded  her  to  the  scaffold. 
Tliere  is,  however,  some  rc:ison  to  doubt  whether  the  maugled 
remains  of  this  hapless  queeu  repose  in  the  place  generally 
pointed  out  in  St.  Peter's  church  within  the  Tower  as  the 
spot  wheie  she  was  interred.  It  is  true  that  her  wann  and 
almost  palpitating  form  was  there  conveyed  in  no  better 
cofYin  than  an  old  elm-chest  that  had  been  used  for  keeping 
arrows/  and  thei*e,  in  less  th.au  half-an-hour  after  the  execu- 
tioner had  performed  his  olTlce,  tlirust  into  a  grave  that  hail 
been  jjreparcd  for  her  by  the  side  of  her  murdered  brother. 
And  theie  she  wsis  interred,  without  other  obsequies  than  the 
whispered  prayers  and  chokhig  sobs  of  those  true-hearted 
ladies  who  had  attended  her  on  the  scaffold,  and  were  the  sole 
mournei-s  who  followed  her  to  the  grave.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  history  has  only  preserved  one  name  out  of  this  gentle 
sisterhood,  that  of  Mjuy  Wyatt,  when  all  were  worthy  to 
have  been  inscribed  in  golden  characters  in  every  page  sacred 
to  female  tenderness  and  eharitv. 

In  Anne  Bolcyn's  native  county,  Norfolk,  a  curious  tradi* 
ti(m  has  b(;en  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  for  upwards 
of  three  eenturies,  which  afHnns  that  her  rcuiains  were  secretly 
removed  from  the  Tower  church  under  cover  of  darkness^  and 
\)vi\  ately  conveyed  to  Salle  church,  the  ancient  burial-place  of 
the  Boleyns/  and  there  interred  at  midnight,  \nth  the  holy 
rites  that  were  denied  to  her  by  her  royal  husband  at  her  finf 
uiiliallowed  funci*al.     A  plain  black  marble  slab,  without  any 

'  Sir  John  S]H.'bnan'8  Notes  in  Borne'. 
'  The  »tnt(>1y  tower  of  Sullo  cliurch  is  supposed  to  bo  the  loftiest  in  Norftl^ 
nnd  it  is  ivrtainly  one  uf  the  inoHt  ma^iticent  in  tlie  east  of  England.  Tim 
pnilound  rit)litiulo  of  the  noiprhbourhood  where  this  miyestic  fiuno  rises  in  lon^ 
)rr.iiiili'ur.  rt'inote  froin  tlie  hunnts  of  village  life»  must  hare  been  favoorsble  fir 
rliti  Mt(»1(>n  obsi'iiuiuH  of  this  unfortunate  queen,  if  the  tradition  were  firandedcB 
fact.  Hi>i'  Iti'her  wiu  the  lonl  of  the  soil,  and  all  bis  Norfolk  anoe0irf"wtn 
Suritnl  in  tliat  chiu\-h.  Il  L«  .Uu.ud  '.h.:a(.-ju  Xorwicbuiid  Rcepliani,  on  a  gentb 
Liniiieiicc. 
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ioBcriptioii,  18  still  shown  in  Salle  church  as  a  nunramental 
Boonorial  of  this  queen,  and  is  generally  supposed,  by  all  dasses 
of  persons  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  cover  her  remains.  The 
mysterious  sentence  with  which  Wyatt  doses  his  doquent 
memorial  of  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  queen,  affords  a 
fjngnUr  confirmation  of  the  local  tradition  of  her  removal  and 
re-interment :  ''  Ood,''  says  he^  ^'provided  for  her  oorpae 
mured  burial^  even  in  a  place  as  it  were  consecrate  to  inno* 
cence/'^  This  expression  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Wyatt 
was  in  the  secret,  if  not  one  of  the  parties  who  asssted  in  the 
exhumation  of  Anne  Boleyn's  remains,  if  the  romantic  tradi- 
tion we  have  repeated  be  indeed  based  on  fiicts.  After  aD, 
there  is  nothing  to  violate  probability  in  the  talcj,  romantic 
though  it  be.  King  Henry,  on  the  day  of  his  queen's  ezecn* 
tion,  tarried  no  longer  in  the  vicinity  of  his  metropolis  than 
till  the  report  of  the  signal  gun,  Ixxnning  feintly  through  the 
forest  glade,  reached  his  ear,  and  announced  the  joyful  tidings 
that  he  had  been  made  a  widower.  He  then  rode  off  at  fieiy 
speed  to  his  bridal  orgies  at  Wolf-hall.  With  him  went  the 
confidential  mjmnidons  of  his  council,  caring  little,  in  their 
haste  to  ofier  their  homage  to  the  queen  of  the  morrow, 
whether  the  mangled  form  of  the  queen  of  yesterday  was 
securely  guarded  in  the  dishonoured  grave,  into  which  it  had 
been  thrust  with  indecent  haste  that  noon.  There  was 
neither  singing  nor  saying  for  her, — ^no  chapelle  ardenie,  nor 
midnight  requiem,  as  for  other  queens ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  these  solemnities,  it  was  easy  for  her  father,  for  Wyatt,  or 
even  for  his  sister,  to  bribe  the  porter  and  sextons  of  the 
church  to  connive  at  the  removal  of  the  royal  victim's  re* 
mains.  That  old  elm-chest  could  excite  no  suspicion  when 
carried  through  the  dark  narrow  streets  and  the  Aldgate 
portal  of  the  city  to  the  eastern  road :  it  probably  passed  as 
a  cofier  of  stores  for  the  country,  no  one  imagining  that  such 
a  receptacle  inclosed  the  earthly  relics  of  their  crowned  and 
anointed  queen. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  ancient  church  of  Homdon- 
on-the-Hill,  in  Essex,  a  nameless  black  marble  monument 

^  Singer^g  edition  of  CsTendiaL's  Wobey,  toL  iL  p.  216. 
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in  also  poiuted  out  by  village  antiquaries  aa  the  voritable 
monument  of  this  queeu.^  The  existence  of  a  similar  tradi- 
tion of  the  kind  in  two  different  oounties,  but  in  both  in- 
Btaiices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn'a  estafcei^ 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  rumours  ol 
the  murdered  queen's  removal  from  the  Tower  chapei  were 
Ht  one  time  in  circulation  among  the  tenants  and  dependants 
of  her  paternal  house^  and  were  by  them  mally  transmitted 
to  their  descendants  as  matter  of  fact.  Historical  traditioDa 
are^  however^  seldom  devoid  of  some  kind  of  foundation ;  and 
whatever  be  their  discrepancies,  they  frequently  afford  a 
shsulowy  evidence  of  real  but  unrecorded  events,  which,  if 
steadily  investigated^  would  lend  a  due  whereby  things  of 
great  interest  might  be  traced  out.  A  great  epc  poet*  of 
our  own  times  has  finely  said^ — 

**  Tradition !  oh,  tradition !  thou  of  the  nmph  tangue^ 
The  ark  that  Unka  two  ago^  the  ancient  and  the  jonng," 

The  execution  of  the  viscount  Rochford  rendered  his  two 
sisters  the  co-heiresses  of  their  father^  the  earl  of  Wiltahm 
The  attainder  of  Anne  Bole}m^  together  with  Cranmer'a  seo- 
teiice  on  the  nullity  of  her  marriage  with  the  king,  had,  by 
the  hiw  of  the  laud^  deprived  her  and  her  issue  of  any  claim 
on  the  inheritance  of  her  father.  Yet,  on  the  death  of  Hm 
earl  of  \ViIt!shire^  king  Heiiry^  in  defiance  of  his  own  act% 
did,  with  equal  rapacity  and  injustice,  seize  Hever-castle  and 
other  portions  of  the  Boleyn  patrimony  in  nght  of  his  lUvoroed 
and  murdered  wife  Anne,  the  elder  daughter,  reserving  fiir  her 

'  I  am  indebted  to  my  aiiiiublo  and  hi<^hly-gifted  ftiend.  lady  Petn^  ftr  tide 
hifonnation,  and  also  for  the  following  descri{ytion  of  the  mounmeut,  which  ii 
within  a  narrow  window-iwut : — The  lAiuik  marble  or  touohatone  that  coven  i^ 
rises  al)0ut  afoot  between  tlte  neat  and  the  window,  and  is  of  a  rough  deacriptkBi 
It  ha>«  rathor  the  a))peurance  of  a  ahrine  that  haa  been  braken  open.  It  Bif 
have  contained  her  head  or  her  heart,  for  it  ia  too  abort  to  contain  a  body,  and 
indi'ed  aecm^  to  be  of  more  amricnt  date  than  the  aixteenth  centnty.  The  oUe^ 
p(K)])1o  in  the  nei(;bbourhood  all  declare  tliat  they  have  heard  the  tnditkm  inlUr 
youth,  from  i  previous  generation  of  aged  persons,  who  all  affirmed  it  to  ha  Anu 
HoU'vn's  monument.  Ilonidon-on-the-Ilill  is  about  a  mile  from  Thomdan-haXIt 
the  K})k'ndid  mansion  of  lord  Petre.  and  sixteen  miles  from  NewfaaH.  once  tha 
HP:it  of  sir  Tliomus  Bolc^ii,  and  afterwards  a  favourite  ouonlry  palace  of  Hcniy 
VIIL.  who  tried  to  chun^  its  name  to  Bcaulien;  but  the  force  of  cortom  WM 
^oo  Ktroii^:  even  for  the  ruyal  will  in  that  neighboorhood,  and  Beaulien  b  Ib^ 
i;ritten  iu  the  orii^inal  name.  '  Adam  Mkkicwi*^ 
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dandier  Elisabedi  all  that  Maiy  Bolejii  and  hmt  ham  ocadd 
odiarwiBQ  kave  daimad. 

Gveevwidii-palace  was  Anna  Bolajqi'ai  fiMKmiitie  abode  of  all 
the.  royal  rewMflnca^  The  pack  ia  plaatad  and  hud  out  in, 
the  same  ityle-aa  har  aatweBiidtliiift  and  natk  the  aane  kind 
of  ta^ea.  It  ia  natural  to  suppoae^  that  the^  noUa^  kitanected 
avcadea  of  chenuitai  which  form  the  princ^  diaxm  of  thai 
sojfal  park»  were  planted  under  the  direction  of  thia  q^aeaSi,  uh 
memory  gE  thoae  ridier  and  mora  Ininriant  grofaa  baioatk 
whose  bk)88omed  branchea  ahe  qported  in  oardeaa  childhood 
with  her  sister  Mary^  her  brothec  Bodifovd,  and  tluar  play- 
mate Wyatt.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Anne  Boleyn,. 
if  parental  amhitkm  had  never  aimed  at  her  falfilling  a.  higher 
destiny  than  beooming  the  wife  of  the  aooompliahad  and  tnie- 
hearted  Wyatt, — that  devoted  friend^  whose  lova^  aurviving 
the  grave,  lives  still  in  the  valuable  biognqphical  memoriala 
which  he  preserved  of  her  life.'  Sir  Thomaa  Wyatt  died  fimr 
years  after  the  execution  of  Anne  Bdeyn;  Perqr  oi^y  anrrived 
her  a  few  months^ 

The  motives  {or  Anne's  destruotiffli  were  ao  glaringly  un- 
veiled by  the  indecorous  and  inhuman  haste  with  which  the 
king's  marriage  with.  Jane  Sejrmour  waa-  cetebrated,  that  a. 
strong  presumption  of  her  innocence  haa  naturally  been  the: 
result  with  imprejudiced  readers.  Andr£  Thdvet,  a  Francis- 
can^  afiirms  "  that  he  waa  assured  by  several  English  gentle- 
men^ that  Henry  VIII.,  on  his  death-bed,  expressed  peculiar 
remorse  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  Anne  Boleyn  by  putting 
her  to  death  on  a  false  accusation/''  The  Franciscans,  as  a 
body,  had  suffered  so  much  for  their  steadfast  support  of  the 
cause  of  queen  Katharine,  in  opposition  to  the  rival  interests 
of  queen  Anue,  that  a  testimony  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  firom 
one  of  that  order  ought  to  be  regarded  as  impartial  history. 
SufK^riicial  readers  have  imagined,  that  the  guilt  of  Anne 
Boleyn  lias  been  established  by  the  discovery  of  documents 

'  Tliere  is  a  beautifU  Italian  MS.  od  the  ftubject  of  thiit  unfortunate  queen  in 
the  cctllection  of  sir  Thomiu>  Phillipps,  bnii.,  of  Middle  HiD,  written  just  after 
the  di'Hth  of  queen  Kli/abeth.  It  professes  to  be  the  history  of  Anne  Boldyi^ 
but  cun  only  be  re{2:arded  as  the  earliest  historical  romance  on  her  eventflil  cifwr 
it  if«iu8  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  popular  Italian  opera,  f  f  Anna  Bo%end, 

'  Uuiversul  Cosmogmphy ;  book  zri.  c.  CL 
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mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Record  Comimariau  M  tliP 
contents  of  the  "  Baga  de  SecretU"  This  bag^  which  wu 
always  known  to  be  in  existence^  contains  merely  the  iudict- 
meiit^  precepts^  and  condemnation  of  that  unfortunate  queen, 
and  not  a  tittle  of  the  evidence  produced  in  substantiation 
of  the  revolting  crimes  with  which  she  was  chained.  It  Iiaa 
been  suspected  by  many  persons^  that  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  were  destroyed  by  the  order  of  Elizabeth;  but 
surely^  if  she  had  destroyed  the  evidence,  she  would  never 
have  allowed  the  indictment,  which  branded  her  unhappy 
mother  as  a  monster  of  impurity,  to  be  preserved.  It  is  more 
according  to  probability  that  Henry  and  his  accomplices  in 
this  judicial  murder,  being  well  aware  that  no  evidence  of 
Aimc's  guilt  was  produced  that  would  bear  an  impartial 
legal  investigation,  took  efiectual  measures  to  prevent  its  ever 
api)earLng  in  her  justification. 

Anne  Bolcyn  must  have  been  in  her  thirty-sixth  year  at 
the  time  of  her  execution,  for  Cavendish  tells  us  that  Iter 
brother,  lord  llochford,  was  twenty-seven  when  he  was  ap 
pointed  of  the  king's  pri\'y-chamber.*  This  was  in  1527.    The 
(|ueen  was  probably  about  a  year  younger^  calculating  her  age 
to  have  been  fourteen  when  she  went  to  France  as  maid  of 
honour  to  the  bride  of  Louis  XII.,  and  thirty-two  at  the 
time  of  her  acknowledged  marriage  with  the  king.     She  had 
been  maid  of  honour  to  four  queens;  namely,  Mary  and 
Claude,  queens  of  France,  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  the  first  consort  of  Heniy  VIII.,  whom, 
in  an  e\il  hoiu*  for  both,  she  supplanted  in  the  affections  cf 
the  king,  and  succeeded  in  her  royal    dignity  as  queen  of 
Kngland.     She  only  survived  the  broken-hearted  Kathamie 
foiu*  months  and  a  few  days. 

'  8inger'4  Cavendish,  mL  B* 
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